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nF.>’UiErTA Maiua, the. sixth arnl 
'ydiiii^est child of Henri Quatre and 
Marie dc Medecis. was bornat Paris, 
November 25, 1609; The'series of 
calamities which marked the almost en¬ 
tire existence of this prtncessi, justifies tlic 
appellation she g^ave lierscU' of the un¬ 
fortunate {fueetSp , 

The first ill that b^et ilie young 
Henrietta was at the early' 
months, wlien Ravaillac’s regieidalknlli^ 
deprived her of a loviugfathcr, and France 
of an excellent monarch. On the night 
of that event the life of a future queen 
was marked by the incident of sleeping 
in the guard^room of tlie Louvre, where, 
A— Jolt, 1839. 


' surrounded by her brothers and sisters, 
and terrffied attendants, the faithful body¬ 
guard of the murdered monarch kept 
cArefu) watch around the royal children; 
which precautions seemed necessary to 
the inmates of the palace, as there was 
a general belief in Paris ^at the king’s 
death had been the work of some public 
enemy, which*^ would be followed by 

a^ Jluring tlm^ 

anxious vigir, etw:hIfeaTrbcat with alarm, 
yet the infant princess reposed in her 
nurse’s arms, in tlie happy unconscious¬ 
ness of childhood, alikfc unaware of tlie 
sorrows of exalted station in troublous 
times, and of the then dangers which 
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tlirfiatened the whole of the members of 
the royal family, anil the nation at lar^c. 

But it appearint^ shortly afterwards 
that the death.of the .Great Henry had 
not been caased by any faction, but by 
the malice of some fanatic, the royal 
family were again restored to their 
apartments, and the society of the queen- 
motlier, Marie dc Medecis. 

The little Henrietta, of all the children 
of Henri and Marie, was tho most beau¬ 
tiful in person and lively in intellect. 
The care of her education, as well as 
that of the rest of the royal children, 
was intrusted to Madame Monglat. Tlie 
love of the little Henrietta for her mother 
amounted to a passion ; the other ]jrin- 
ce.s8es looked on Madame dc Monglat as 
a parent, and called her l\Jaman!(a, a pet 
name which the dauphin hud given his 
governess in his infancy, whilst her affec¬ 
tionate heart preferred her own mother; 
this, perhaps, arose from the queen 
having bestowed more than a usual 
share of attention on this fatherless in¬ 
fant. Henrietta inherited from her mo¬ 
ther the divine vocal powers of Italy, w itli 
musical skill; but her mind was not 
soundly cultivated, like that of lier gi aiid- 
mother Jeanne of Navarre, or her great 
grandmother. Marguerite of^'alois.”* L’n- 
fortunately for the lovely daugliter of 
Henry the Great, her skill in music, her 
graceful movements in thodaiiee,audhow 
to obtain her own way, were 1 lie only cares 
to whicdi .she directed her ettenlioii; and 
although amiabie in herself, and possess¬ 
ing good ability for governing, she saw 
not the errors of judgment into wliich 
she had fallen, until awakened iVoin her 
thouglitless dream by a direful succession 
of disasters, which historians have not 
been wanting to attiibute to her own 
misconduct and thougliticssncss. Ex¬ 
perience ofttimes corrects early errors of 
conduct in private life, when the better 
sense of rnaturer years has enabled in¬ 
dividuals to perceive tlu; ill results of 
their misdeeds; but the wound inflicted 
by misrule and despotism, particularly 
upon an active and intelligent people 
s4ute the English, whether by the sove¬ 
reign or evil advisers, cannot be so 
readily atoned for. Her sister-in-law, 
Anne of Austria,f companion of her 

* See this portrait and memoir, January, 
1835. 

t ^ee this portrait and menoii, March, 1839, 
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Henrieitu Maria. 

youth (although herself suffering under 
oppressioh), had brought with her from 
Spain the same tyrannical juinciples 
which had caused her fatlier to give the 
fini.xhiug blow to the ancient constitu¬ 
tion of that country. Richelieu’s govern¬ 
ment (under Louis XIH.) was rapidly 
tending to the same end in Fruuce : nor 
could Henrietta remember her heroic 
father, wliose glory it was (a glory far 
beyond that of military skill and bra¬ 
very) that he governed Franco in a pa¬ 
ternal nuinnor, according to her ancient 
constitution, respecting her parliamonis 
and the privileges of all classes. Could 
Henrietta have made herself familiar with 
the historical events of her own conntry 
during the century preceding her birth, 
she would probably have exerted her 
influence over an adoring husband with 
a far diflerent intent. Even in the 
seventh year of her age, during the civil 
war which followed tho deatlis of the 
Concini,* slie was separated from licr 
mother, hiiving been sent along witli the 
junior childron of Franceto Fontuinbloau. 
fxjsing, subsequently, the society of both 
ber sisters in foreign marriages, the d:'- 
privalion was partly supplied l)y ber 
brother’s young wife, Anne of Austria, 
with whom she appears to have ever 
been on amicable terms. 

Sseurcely had the beauty of Henii- 
et ta dawned, bcibre her kinsman, Cliarles 
de Bourbon, fJoiint oi‘ Soissons, and 
second priiice of the blood of France, 
made (jpen pretensions to her liand, and 
tor ihrte years together pressed lus suit 
with a pertinacity to vvliicli tlie opinion 
of the French council of regency, and 
even a formal prohibition iu tht; name 
of the minor monarch, her brotlier, 
Louis XIIL, were, vainly opposed. The 
end>arrassment produced by the count’s 
passion, wliich seems, however, to have 
met with little encouragement from her¬ 
self, had prevented the eligible addresses 
of some foreign princes, when, at length, 
Charles, Prince of Wales, passing 
through Paris in 162.'1, on his road to 
Spain, had an opjmrtunity himself, 
wholly unobserved, of seeing her at a 
ball in the Louvre: struck by her 
charms, on the dissolution of the treaty 
for the inianta, he determined to solicit 

• Detailed in the meiiioim of M.ariu de Jle- 
dccis and Aimc of Austria, see Marcli and April, 
1839. 

[the court 
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his father's pcrraission to demand her in 
marriage. 

The princess (she had grown and 
greatly improved in complexion since the 
previons year) from her fifteenth year 
had shared in the gaieties of the. court, 
and on a certain occasion had taken 
part in a ballet, when Charles himself, 
incognito, and under the assumed name 
of John Browne, beheld the court of 
France in these splendid representations. 

Among the original letters collected 
by Sir Henry Kllis, we find the following: 

“ Prince Charles saw his future wife 
when he passed incognito through Paris 
on his chivalric expedition to court the 
infanta of Spain. He and his com¬ 
panion, the Duke of Buckingham, wished 
to see the court. But for the b ‘tter 
veiling their visages, his highness and 
Buckingham bought each of tliem a 
periwig to overshadow tlieir foreheads. 
Towards evening, by a men; (.‘hauee, 
they had a full sight of the (iiie.cn In¬ 
fanta, as Anne of Austria was called, 
and likew'ise of the Priinress Henrietta 
Maria, with other groat ladies rehearsing 
a masked ballet which was then in pre¬ 
paration. The Duke dc Montbason, the 
<|ueen's lord chamberlain, seeing tlu: two 
Knglish gentlemen preissed in the crowd, 
very urbanely gave them places without 
recognising them, nor did M. ('adinct, 
wliohad lately been amba.ssador in Eng¬ 
land.” 

Otlier accounts say that the princess 
of I'Vancc was masked, and danced in a 
dark part of tin: Clr.irlos probably 

did not give her a thought, as his wliolc 
attention was directed to tlie ()i!ccn of 
France, who being a Spanish infanta, 
ami sister to the jniuccss with whom he 
was in love, he was admiring her beauty, 
and considering her resemblance to her 
sister, as wc see by Ins letter to his fa¬ 
ther on the occasion. 

■ “ Since the closing of our last wc 
have been at court again (we assure 
you we bavc not been known), where 
we saw the young queen, Anne of Aus¬ 
tria, little Monsieur (Gaston of Orleans), 
and Madame (Henrietta Maria), at tlie 
practising of a mask, and in it there 
danced the queen and niadame, with as 
many as made up nineteen fair dancing 
ladies, amongst which the queen is the 
handsomest, which hath wrought ia me 
a greater desire to see her sister." 

MAGAZINE.]] 


The Spanish match was broken off, to 
the great discomfiture of the ambassador 
at the French court, for the public voice 
in Spain had a.rcady married the infanta; 
and the burthen ol a song, by Lope de 
Vega, wa.s echoed by the populace : 

“ Carlos Estu.irdo soy 
Quo, siendo amor mi guia, 

A1 ciclo d’Espana voy 
Per ver mi estrclla Maria.” 

Charles Stuart I am, 

Whom love has guided afar; 

I’o the heaven of Spain 1 came, 

To see Maria my star. 

Tims the political marriage which bad 
failed at Madrid was to be brought about 
at Paris. Modern history affords no 
parallel to the narrative of the projected, 
proffered, accepted, and at length broken- 
off nialcii of Prince Charles of England 
with the infanta of Spain. The atten¬ 
tion of the English court was therefore 
turned to the young daughter of Henry 
the Great; and the a(]-accomplished 
Lord Kensington, afterwards Earl of 
Holland, was employed to treat witli 
Mary de Medccis, queen dowager of 
I'rancc, for the marriage of Henrietta 
with the Prince of Wales. 

Mr. DTsraeli, in his ingenious and 
entertaining chapter on the “ Secret 
Hi.story of the, French Match," has 
drawn a very graphic portrait of this 
nobleman, and from which we give, with 
necessary omissions, a few passages. 

" Ilcnrv Rich, Lord Kensington (Cla¬ 
rendon notices liis ‘ lovely presence,' 
and a contemporary poet describes it— 

‘ Thy beauty, too, exceeds the sex of 
men.’) was first dispatched on a secret 
mission to l-'rance, on a voyage of dis¬ 
covery, preliminary to a more settled 
intercourse, being altogether unfurnished 
with official powers to address himself 
dirc'ct to tlie ministers. Mary ofMcdecis, 
t!ie f[uccn-mother of France, however, 
had long desired this political marriage. 
The. match was popular with the French 
nation; and when the diversity of re¬ 
ligion was opposed, it was said, with 
ciuiracteristic levity, that ‘ a wife ought 
to have no will but that of her hus¬ 
band.’ " 

The English envoy on his arrival 
(February, 1623) found that the queen- 
inolhcr governed the state; and his first 
visit was to the Louvre. So little was 
Louis XIII. interested by the arrival of 
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the preat stranger, that the, young mo¬ 
narch did not suspend Ids jierpetuul 
movements, and on tlie following day 
went into the country; but the presence 
of the English earl produced not quite 
so slight an impression on the Spanish 
ambassador,who,disturbed and agitated, 
appears to have had a full conce[)tion of 
the purport of his visit. The Spaniard 
instantly sent forth a rumour that the 
alliance between the two courts of Spain 
and England was completed ; to para¬ 
lyse, indeed, the efibrts of the English 
visitor, and to conciliate the confidence 
of the French, was the first business of 
the politic Spaniard. 

The queen-inothcr, how'cver, was only 
the more curious in her inquiries about 
the terms on which the Spanish alliance 
stood. 

The French minister, though unad¬ 
dressed on the subjcel by Lord Kensing¬ 
ton, w'as eager for the alliance witli Eng¬ 
land, and contrived to acquaint him with 
their dispositions of amity and alliance. 
Not only the ministers secretly coni- 
raunicated their wishes, but the queen- 
mothor did her part, assuring his lord- 
ship that she. had often indulged the 
hope that her daughter should be given 
to the Prince of \\'ales; “ bnl,’’sbe sig¬ 
nificantly observed, “ the female must 
be sought, she may be no suitor! ” 

Lord Kensington was guarded in his 
first answers. He did not deem it pru¬ 
dent to open at once, and he only com¬ 
plained of theSpanish tetliousness, which, 
according to their old custom, had out- 
wearied the king (.lames)and thejirince, 
and he thought that the Spanish alliance 
would soon have an cud. 

As the term “ Spanish alliance’’ in¬ 
cluded both the treaty and the marriage, 
it was still ambiguous. Tiie (juicn- 
mothcr, on this point more a woman 
than a politician, then directly touched 
on the marriage. His lordship, by re¬ 
peating more strongly that he considered 
the treaty wa.s at an end, delicately 
insinuated that, the marriage would never 
take place. Daylight Avas breaking on 
this dark business, to the comfort of both 
parties. 

Tims Lord Kensington was treading 
a path of roses. The ministers wx-rc as 
eagerly compliant for the political union, 
as the queen-mother gloried in the more 
tender one, in spite, it seems, of the 
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manneuvres of the Spanish ambassador, 
who having at first indulged his Cer- 
vantic vein by putting questions to every 
one, “ Whether the Prince of Wales 
could have twoAvives, since he is married 
to the infanta ? ” afterwards, more an¬ 
grily in his rliodomontades, talked of 
the armies his master could shortly bring 
into the field. Olivarez, in process of 
time, sent bigger words from Madrid; 
for there lie told one ambassador, that 
if tlie pope granted a dispensation for 
the match with France, the King of 
Spain would march to Rome and sack 
it! On which Mary of Medecis, that 
long experienced politician, promptly 
answered, Vraiment nous I’empecherons 
iien, car nous lui tnglierons asses de be- 
sogne (dUeurs. A year afterwards she 
Avas herself a solitary exile! 

The Spaniard was moving heaven and 
earth against the alliance of France and 
Englaml, the pope, the press, and cabi¬ 
net intrigues. The court of Madrid long 
influenced his holine.ss to refuse the dis¬ 
pensation, without Avhieh the marriage 
AA’ould l)(‘ iuA'alid. They got up a my.s- 
terious conspiracy against Buckingham 
and Charles, in serret midnight inter¬ 
views AAitli .fames; and iin(|uestionably 
had siiecceded in terrifying the aged 
nionareh, Avho avus on the. ]>oint of dis- 
inissiug the favourite from his councils. 
They opened the presses of Italy, Ger- 
nrany, and Flanders, Avith a volley of 
jjamphlets. They procured a German 
Jesuit to jiuhlisli two, on the unnatural 
alliance betAvceii a Catliolic monarch and 
Lutheran heretics, Avhich made the more 
noise when the Sorboiine condemned 
them u.s libels. 

But Lortl Kensington, however ho 
might feel the ro.scs springing under his 
feet, seemed unambitious of handling 
the thorny politics. He therefore sug¬ 
gested to his coAirt the pro])ricty of se¬ 
parating the propositions of the treaty 
from tlu. arrangement of the marriage ; 
for in the delicacy of his fears he con¬ 
sidered that by insisting on both toge¬ 
ther, it would look as if the one were 
designed to force the French king to the 
other. He druiidcid the mutual jealousies 
of both parties in framing a treaty, in¬ 
cited, as they might be, by the crafty 
wisdom of the Spaniard, wlio, in despair, 
would do every thing to win over one 
side. la Frauce they imagined that 

['I'llli COUltT 
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Spain would seduce England by the 
restitution of the palatinate; but in 
England they might dread that France 
would be divided from us by the restora¬ 
tion of the Valtolinc. 

Such is the pictuiie of the mu¬ 
tual SUSPICIONS WHICH IIAUASS OUll 
CABINET POLITICIANS, AND OF THi: UN¬ 
HAPPINESS OK THEIR FAU-SlOflTED 
VIEWS OF THAT MUTUAL SUsri;i'Tlini.ITV 
OF INCONSTANCY, SO PREVALENT WHEN¬ 
EVER NEW STATE INTERESTS ARE TO 
BE SUBSTITUTED FOR FORMER ONES, 

A fresh impulse came from London. 
The favourable disposition of the Frcucdi 
cabinet, which Lord Kensington trans¬ 
mitted to the duke, induced the minister 
to touch a secret spring of communica¬ 
tion, in an overture to the Count de 
Tillicrcs, the French ambassador. A 
gentleman is hastened with a secret des¬ 
patch for the French king, containing 
the joyful intelligence. The royal answer 
arrives immediately, “ that no one more 
than the French monarch valued tlic 
alliance of so great a inonarcii as his 
Britannic majesty.” The l^arl of Carr 
lisle, provided with ample powiTs, sets 
off to open the negotiation, which was 
to combine the strength of tw(j great 
nations, and change the face of Europe. 

Lord Kensington had imagined, by 
the ardour with which he himself and 
the Earl of Carlisle w'crc entertained, 
that no possible obstructions could arise 
in the smooth progress of the treaty, 
and still less in that of the marriage;; 
and he eounted on the accomplishment 
of these important objects as on an af¬ 
fair of ten (lavs. 

The Duke dc la Vieuvilic was a zea¬ 
lous but a weak prime minister, direeliiig 
a cabinet divided into small parties. 
The, king, who was govcriu'd by his 
mother, wished to grant the most un¬ 
reserved confidence, to Rielu'lieu, whose 
talents were already felt by those about 
him. Even while the treaty with Eng¬ 
land was in progress, the. obs(-nre favour¬ 
ite of Marie dc Medecis was to be the 
man who was adroitly to expel from the 
royal councils all those who had called 
him there; to cast into exile his unhappy 
patroness; to hold his sovereign in bond¬ 
age ; to guide tlic destinies of Europe; 
and iHKiuestionably contribute to the 
destruction of Charles the First; the 
very prince whose double union with 
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France then so deeply engaged his la¬ 
bours. What a career may a mighty 
genius run, unconscious to itself! 

The treaty of marriage was the more 
favourite negotiation with Lord Kensing¬ 
ton ; and this hymeneal ambassador, 
faithful to his charge, was studying how 
to make the Prince of Wales and the 
Princess of France enamoured of each 
other. With such view “ this noble 
wrote thus to Prince Charles 

“ You will find her a lady of as much 
loveliness and sweetness to deserve your 
affection as any creature under heaven 
can do. In the way of admiration of 
the person of madame my impressions 
were but ordinary, but to my amaze¬ 
ment extraordinary; I find her, as I 
prot(!st to God I did, the sweetest crea¬ 
ture ill Franco. She dances, the which 
1 am a witness of, as well as ever I saw 
any creature. They say she sings most 
sweetly. 1 am sure, she looks so. I 
lic.ird her discourse with her mother 
and the ladies about her with extraordi¬ 
nary discretion and wisdom.” 

A confidential letter was sometimes 
addressed to the minister. Ills lordship 
repeats bow all in France repute his 
royal hiehnoss to be “ the most com- 
})lete young prince and person in the 
world.” Adding that— 

“ The sweet princess, madame, long 
felt a passionate desire to view ‘ the 
sluidovv of the person so honoured,* 
the prince’s picture, which his lordship 
wore abi/Ut his neck; yet this poor 
young lady durst not, like the queen 
and other princesses, open it, and con¬ 
sider it, and admire it; she only saw it 
afar oil'; ‘ she whose heart was nearer 
it tlian any of the others that did most 
gaze n])ou it.’ Impatient for a leisurely 
inspection of a physiognomy doomed 
by jiolitics, if not by lovc,4:o be the 
arbiter of her Iiappitiess or licr glory; 
a confidential lady was the messenger 
to his lordsiiip to entreat for a short loan 
of the portrait of Prince Charles. Our 
flowery courtier may tell the romantic 
incident in his own words, a curious 
specimen of an amatorial embassy. We 
seem to read a passage from the “ Ar¬ 
cadia” of Sidney. 

“As soon a.s she saw the party that 
brought it she retired into her cabinet, 
calling only her in; when she opened 
the picture ill such ha&tc as showed » 
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trae picture of her passion, blusliinp in 
the instant at her own guiltiness. She 
kept it an hour in her hands, and when 
•he returned it, she gave it nnany praises 
of your person. Sir, this is a business 
BO fit for your secrecy, as I know it shall 
never go further than unto the king 
•your father, my Lord Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham, and my Lord of Carlisle’s know¬ 
ledge. A tenderness in this is honour¬ 
able, for I would rather die a thousand 
limes than it should be published, since 
I am by this lady trusted, tliat is for 
beauty and goodness an angel.” 

The nobleman who, conjointly with 
the Earl of Carlisle, so skilfully nego¬ 
tiated the prince's marriage with Hen¬ 
rietta Maria, naturally attached himself 
to that queen; and through her good 
graces continued, even after Bucking¬ 
ham’s death, to receive the most solid, 
as well as the most splendid marks of 
the king’s favour, for which he showed 
all due gratitude, “ while,” iis (ylaren- 
don says, “ the weather was fair; but 
the storm no sooner did arise, but he 
abandoned his benefactor.” His apos- 
tacy (more than once repeated) did net, 
however, save him from the sanguiiiurv 
license of his new friends; for, sliortly 
after the king’s murder, he was tried 
before a high court of justice, ol‘ which 
Bradshaw—who had presided at the 
king’s trial—was again chief; and ht-ing 
found guilty for the only honest part of 
his conduct (his appearing in arms for 
the king), he was beheaded, in lfJ-19, on 
ascaftbld erectcel in front of Westin insto.r- 
liall, uiircgretted by any side. 

It was to this gcntleinaii that James 
gave so remarkable an instance of his 
liberality. Sir Henry Rich and Maxwell 
(a gentleman of the bedchamber) being 
one day with the king in tlic gallery at 
Whitehall, some porters passed hy, car¬ 
rying .'1000/. in .speeie to the privy 
purse. Rich, seeing the money, turned 
to Maxwell and wh!s]>ered him. Tltu 
king, observing this, insisted on knowing 
what had passed. Maxwell told liiai 
that Rich had said that that sum of 
money would make him happy, 'riierc- 
iipon the king, calling tlu; porUn-s, or¬ 
dered them to carry the money to Rich’s 
lodgings, saying, at the sume time, 
** You think, now, that you have a groat 
purchase; but 1 am happier in giving 
you that sam than you cun be in receiv- 
^6 


ing it.” A noble sentiment, which we 
could wish to have arisen on a worthier 
occasion. It is very different from, and 
indeed not consistent with, the mean 
falsehood and avarice which Osborne 
imputes to James, in the story of his 
recalling a present he had made to 
Somerset, because Cecil, to exhibit the 
difference between pounds Scottish and 
English, had spread out the gold on a 
long table. 

To return to the matter of this extra¬ 
ordinary negotiation. The Hon. J. W. 
Croker, in a note appended to his ad¬ 
mirably edited translation of the. ” Me¬ 
moirs of the Embassy of the Marshal de 
Bassoinpierre to the Court of England 
in 1G36,” characterises the treaty of 
marriage between Charles and Henrietta 
as “ the most impolitic and disgraceful 
which England ever made. To say no¬ 
thing of the too nuinorous and iiide- 
pi'iuJcnt Roman catholic household al¬ 
lowed fo the queen ; but, that a foreign 
power should have l)<*cn allowed to sti- 
l)alate in favour of any class of our own 
subjects—that the alteration or non- 
execution of our internal constitutional 
l.iws should have been promised in a 
foreign treaty—that it should have been 
conceded that the royal offspring should 
lie edueati'd by Roman catholics till the 
age of thirteen ; and finally, that such 
oflspriiig (whatever faith they might pro¬ 
fess) should succeed to the crown of 
these kingdoms—are terms so monstrous, 
that Ra|)iii inquires with wonder what 
could have iudueed the English court 
to accede to them ; and lie suggests 
ti'irec cau.ses—James’s avarice, vanity, 
and iiidiflercnce to the Protestant reli- 

“ In the marriage treaty,” says H’ls- 
raeli, “ it is specified that the children 
of the future marriage shall be brought 
up hy their mother till the age of four¬ 
teen years.” Tiiis would have made an 
English prote.staut's cheek tingle with 
indignation ; yet, after having extorted 
this impracticable eoncessioii from the 
British cabinet, when the dispensation 
wa.s finally .‘cnt, it came clogged wiih a 
clausi! so iiisunnountable, that even 
Jame.s or diaries, with all their frailty, 
dare not perform it. It was nothing 
less tlian a catholic emancipation, in the 
form of a treaty with the Roman pontiff, 
to be siinctioned by an oath of the Eng- 
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iish sovereign, which violated the funda¬ 
mental iaw$ of our constitution. 

Dr. Kingard has vaguely stated that 
the children should remain under the 
quecit’s care until they were thirteen 
years old. The words in Rynier are 
more precise— Lea enfana aeront iwurr'ia 
et elevea aprtta de me dite reyne,- With 
the catholics it was a stipulation for the 
religion of the children. It was always 
so reported by one of the negotiators, 
De Bricnne, and it is confirmed by Fere 
Griifet, in his excellent liistory of Louis 
XIII. Ce qitil y a ietonnant, c eat 
quila ne fahoient pua tmt de dtfficnlte aur 
t'article qui reyardoit I'education tfea 
enfana dana la reliffion catholiqnc juaqu ; 
a rage de douse ana, qui devoit ct ae/afde 
leur paroitre d'une ai grande importance. 

In proportion to Iliehelieu’s at>’cnd- 
ancy in the cabinet at this period, the 
marriage treaties—of which the following 
are amongst some of the not least cu¬ 
rious—moved the more sluggishly. The 
cardinal was inflexibly bent on the ca¬ 
tholic cause in England :— 

Ejctracta from the Treaty of Marriage, 

signed at Paris, Noceniher 10, ]{)25. 

VI1. 

Tlie free exercise of the Roman catho¬ 
lic apostolic religion shall be granted to 
madainc, as likewise to ail the children 
that shall be born of this marriage. 

\ 1 n. 

To that end madamc shall hive a 
chap'el in all the royal pahu'cs, and in 
every ])la(;e of the King of Great !iii- 
tain's flominioiis where she or he shall 
reside. 

IX. 

The said chapel shall be beautified 
with decent ornaments, and the care and 
custody thereof shall he committed to 
such as madamc shall appoint. The 
preaching of God’s Word and the ad¬ 
ministration of till,' saeranu'uts shall be. 
entirely free; and the mas;, and the 
other parts of divine service, shall bo 
celelirated according to the custom of 
the holy Roman church, with all jubilees 
and indulgences Avhieli nuulamc shall 
procure from Rome. TIv.tc shall also 
be a churchyard allowed in the city of 
London, where, according to the custom 
of the Roman church, such of madaiue’s 
attendants shall bo buried as happen to 
die, which sliall be done in a modest 
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manner. Tlie said churchyard shall ba 
enclosed, that it may not be profafted. 

XI, 

Madame shall have in her house 
twenty-eight priests or ecclesiastics, al¬ 
moners and chaplains Included, to serve 
ill lier chapel; and if .there are any re* 
giilars, they shall wear the habit of their 
order. 

XII. 

The king and prince shall oblige them¬ 
selves by oath not to attempt, by any 
means whatever, to persuade madame 
to change her religion, or to engage her 
in any thing repugnant to it. 

XIV. 

All the domestics that madame shall 
bring into Vmgland shall be French 
catholics, chosen by the most Chris¬ 
tian king; and in the room of tliose 
that shall die, she shall take other 
French catholics, with the consent, how¬ 
ever, of the King of Great Biitain. 

XIX. 

The children which shall bo bom of 
the marriage shall be brought up by 
madame, their mother, till Uie age of 
thirteen years. 

“ At length,” continues the same 
author, “ the Duke of Chevreuse, by 
proxy, espoused, in the name of the King 
of England, Madame Henrietta Maria. 
In a French journal of that period the 
splendid ceremony, and the public re¬ 
joicings from Paris to Amiens, occupy a 
niovealile jiage of festivals, processions, 
and triumphal arches. All the magiii- 
flceitce of Franco was radiant; and the 
details from the mantles of violet velvet, 
spotted crinino, and cloth of beaten gold, 
to tlic allegorical entrances into towns, 
the comfits from the mouths of dragons, 
or the versos from sibyls or muses, with 
an exhibition of all the daughters of 
France who had'been queens of Eng- 
1‘incl, represented as so many different 
viitues, were all unquestionably to the 
taste of Louis XIII., who perhaps edited, 
with particular care, the splendid cliro- 
nicle of this book of kings. A circum¬ 
stance in the marriage ceremony was 
remarkable. Although the French had 
olistiuatcly persisted, during their nego¬ 
tiation, ill requiring a secret article re¬ 
specting the education of the children 
of the marriage under their Roman ca¬ 
tholic molher, yet, when mass was per¬ 
formed at Notrc-Daipe, with great deli- 



Qima, 

09iCy tiiey permitted the Duke de Chev- 
mise/as representative of the English 
monarch, to withdraw from the mass, 
and accompany the two English ambas- 
fidon, who were not present during its 
celebration, hot who returned to the 
French monarch to take their rank in 
the procession the instant it was con* 
eluded. 

** Scarcely had the marriage ceremony 
closed, when, to the astonishment of the 
whole court, the unexpected arrival was 
announced of the Duke of Buckingham, 
accompanied by a train of English gen¬ 
tlemen.’* 

Ihe hostile Count de Btienne ob¬ 
serves, ** This Englishman appeared to 
the court to have his head tilled with 
chimeras that broke out in his conversa¬ 
tion; he pressed for the departure of 
tile Queen of England, and every one 
earnestly wished for that of the pre- 
su^tuous stranger.” 

' The departure of her Britannic ma¬ 
jesty was delayed by the indisposition of 
the king, who was desirous of accom¬ 
panying his sister to Compiegne. 

**Our comet of fortune blazed with 
intolerable light. Even tlie severity of 
the sullen secretary of state sotiens, as 
his reminiscences sparkle in describing 
the singular beauty of his person, the 
grace of his movements, the strange 
magnificence of his dress. We hear 
from our own quarters of Buckingham’s 
twenty-seven suits, the richest that em¬ 
broidery, lace, silk, velvet, silver, gold, 
and pearls could ornament; and more 
particularly of the white uncut velvet, 
set all over, both suit and cloak, with 
diamonds, valued at fourscore thousand 
pounds, set off with great diamond but¬ 
tons, and diamonded feathers.* To the 
females, Buckingham seemed a degree 
above a mortal; foi, among the seduc¬ 
tions of his gallantries, he practised one 
pecdliar to his own phantasy. He had 
ills diamond stacked so loosely on, that, 
when he willed, some graceful motion 
would shake oflT a few; and he obtained 
all the celebrity he desired from the 
pickers up, the domes de la cour: what¬ 
ever any fiiir hand condescended to take 
from the ground, the duke conferred on 
her as an unalienable possession. 

' *‘Bat, alas! his presence at the court 

* See a tale entitled “ The Duke of Buck- 
ia^m’s Diamond," Dec. iSdS. 
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of France was fatal to her who seemed 
placed beyond the reach of fate—to 
Anne of Austria, the queen of l^uis 
XIII. The splendour of that queen’s 
complexion was unsutierably fair, and 
he who had all the world of women for 
his victims, was himself the weakest of 
that all. The lady, too, was one whose 
pride was to subaue the hearts of dis¬ 
tinguished persons; and who,in Europe, 
was so distinguished as the magnificent 
and fascinating English duke ?” 

Buckingham shed tears on the queen’s 
hand at taking his departure. Were those 
drops the melting effusions of his mind, 
or the burning heat of his senses ? The 
annals of gallantry, usually so circum¬ 
stantial with the French, have preserved 
a sullen and royal silence. Was the 
, passion of Buckingham refined, as Hume 
in the calmness of his philosophy would 
conjecture, who tells us that, “ that at¬ 
tachment, at least of the mind, which 
appears so delicious, and is so dangerous, 
seems to have been encouraged by the 
princess.” But the discontent of her 
royiil husband, the rage of the cardinal, 
were a double rival to Buckingham ; 
and the covert style of the secretary of 
state indicated treason. “ Had the prin¬ 
cess followed my advice,” says De 
Brienne (which was, to remain at Paris 
with her sick husband), “ she would 
have received great advantages ; but 
she preferred the councils of Madame 
de Berony,” who probably was not un¬ 
acquainted with her majesty’s confiden¬ 
tial inclinations, nor the promised festi¬ 
vals of every day, which were to make 
gay the progress to the coast. 

We fear that Hume is here but an 
apologist for tlic French queen, when 
we find in the graver historian, Pere 
Griffet, that “ several of the queen's 
household were suddenly dismissed; the 
Marchioness de Vernet, her dame 
d'atours, and Ribera, her physician, as 
persons who had proved to have been 
too favourable to the designs of the 
duke.” And further, when Ave recol¬ 
lect the reply of Voiture, when her ma¬ 
jesty met him musing in the ^rden of 
Ruel—“What arc you thinking on?” 
inquired the queen. “ I am thinking,” 
replied the wit, in impromptu verses, 
“ that if, at this instant, the Duke of 
Buckingham should appear before your 
majesty, who would lose the day—the 
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duke or P6re Vitwient, the queen’s con¬ 
fessor.” 

The mystery of the loves of Anne of 
Austria and Buckinfham is not dimi¬ 
nished by a letter of the Earl of Holland 
to our duke, in which, among other 
state dffairs, we discover certain hiero¬ 
glyphics of love : a crown, to designate 
the King of France ; a heart, the female 
lover j and an anchor, our lord high- 
admiral. It appears the anchor was most 
urgent to visit Paris, but the crown con¬ 
tinued in its strongest suspicions, and 
the heart hath infinite affections.” A 
threat of the young bravadoes of the 
court, set on by the crafty caidinal, 
that he is not a good Frenchman who 
would suffer the anchor ever to return 
from France, might have its effect. 
“ You are the most happy, unitappy 
man alive, for the heart is beyond ima¬ 
gination right, and would do things to 
destroy her fortune, rather than want 
satisfaction in her mind. I dare not 
speak as I would. 1 tremble to think 
whether this will find a safe conveyance 
to you. Do what you will, I dare not 
advise you—to come is dangerous, not 
to come is unfortunate.”—A specimen of 
love-letters enclosed in the despatches of 
ministers of state. 

To return to this regal hymeneal 
treaty—relative to which, and indeed to 
royal and political marriages generally, it 
has been well remarked, that “ the ca¬ 
lamity of these JIomam catholic and 
PR0TJ3STAMT MAiiHiAOES ill the royal 
family—for calamitous they have always 
proved to be, by exciting the fcrirs and 
jealousies of the nation, in an age of con¬ 
troversial faiths—was so far from having 
been yet ascertained, tliat, on the con¬ 
trary, both parties there calculated on 
mutual advantages from this forced 
union of opposite interests. The first 
difficulty lay in the preliminaries; for 
which one party required so nnuiy con¬ 
cessions which could never be conceded; 
the other, in its perplexity, accommo¬ 
dated matters by promises which could 
never be performed. It seemed the act 
of one party to evade what the other 
at length would abandon; and it ap¬ 
pears that notwithstanding the secret 
articles of the treaty ostensibly signed, 
there were others, still more secret, 
which annulled them, as the English 
cabinet, in their subsequent discussions 
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and rupture with France, always as¬ 
serted.” 

Again, “ the nature and character of 
these POLITICAL marriages in our own 
history, since the time of the Reforma¬ 
tion, is a subject of some curiosity amd 
importance. Royal marriages with us 
were long the results of political combi¬ 
nation, and the contract of marriage 
was nothing more than a clause in a 
treaty; the treaty itself being an act of 
political co-partnership, formed by all 
the fears and jealousies of the high con¬ 
tracting parties. In the wooing of the 
crowned and conjugal pair, the ambassa¬ 
dors, who were the. adroit match-makers, 
and the grave ministers of state, who 
did not forbid the bans, had no other 
motive than what Italian politicians term 
the Ragion di Stato. A daughter or a 
sister were the victims, if they are to be 
considered as such, whenever, by their 
means, a great political purpose could 
be obtained. Henry the Eighth en¬ 
joined his executors to effectuate a mar- 
ricige between Edward the Sixth and 
Mary of Scotland.* The Scots, how¬ 
ever, being under the influence of 
French councils, rejected the overture. 
The protestants then resolved to bring 
about an alliance and union by arms; 
and it was on this occasion that a Scot¬ 
tish noblcinun said, * I like marriage, 
but fancy not the wooing.’ 

“ In that darling project of Catherine 
of the Medecis, f of uniting our Elizabeth} 
with a prince of the royal line of France, 
when, after the first repulse, it was pro¬ 
posed by tlie French court, that tlie 
Duke of Aloiujon should succeed his 
brother the Duke of Anjou, and the 
English ministers seemed as desirous of 
tlie arrangement as the French monarch, 
the. king impatiently observed, “ You 
have now only to change the name of my 
broLlicr, the Duke of Anjou, and insert 
in its place that of my brother the 
Duke of Alenqon, in the articles which 
were agreed on; as was extremely well 
observed to yon by my lord the great 
treasurer (Burleigh).” So simple is the 
style of these plottere of political mar¬ 
riages ! 

Janies has suffered an animadversion, 
because, when Prince Henry died on the 


* Sec the portraits and memoirs. May 1634. 
t July 1836. } January 1837. 





of Noveniber, Ills brother Charles 
was offered to tbe Spanish princess on the 
9th. But in political marriages, it ap¬ 
pears that not a single post is to be lost. 
JLove neither preced^ nor accompanied, 
the Hymen of the carps diplotuatUfue, 
who oiten waved a smoky torch over the 
diploniatie treaty of a political marriage. 

Royal marriages are a tribute paid to 
the interests of the state. A duke of 
Orleans is selected for a princess of the 
house of Mantua, which means that 
France resolves to maintain her footing 
in Italy; or, they are the price of new 
projects of ambition ; and as such they 
were considered by Napoleon, when he 
long vacillated between an Austrian or 
a Russian arch-duchess—a political mar¬ 
riage, on which the fate of Europe re¬ 
volved ! The potent monarch of Spain 
condescended to cross the seas, to unite 
himself with an English queen, and 
could afterwards bend the knee to her 
renowned sister; and because the sup¬ 
pliant, but haughty Castilian could not 
obtain a political marriage, his unsuc¬ 
cessful wooing was concluded, as usual, 
by a political war. 

Tbe double marriage of Louis the 
Tliirteenth with Anne of Austria, the 
infanta of Spain, and Madame Elizabeth 
of France with Philip, prince of Spain, 
Spreed a general alarm among the pro- 
testant states. England and Holland 
by means of their respective ambassa¬ 
dors strained every ehort to break off 
this nuptial union. Even some of the 
French catholics approved of the reso¬ 
lution of Henry the Fourth, to avoid a 
family connexion with the Spanish ooiirt, 
already too formidable for the peace of 
Europe. The double political marriage 
was designed by Spain to maintain the 
prednuiinance of the house of Austria 
in Germany, and to deprive Fiance of 
tbe confidence of her numerous protest- 
ants. The policy of the bigoted Mary 
de Medecis, changed the political system 
of Henry the Fourth after his death, 
and Elizaljethof France sunk the victim 
of love and the criminal of state. 

, A royal marriage must, in general, be 
considered as the confirmation, and nut 
tbe cause, of a particular line of policy. 
It is a public announcement of an alli¬ 
ance, which the supposed interests of 
the contracting parties have already ce¬ 
mented,. apd not an union, which is to 
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create interests between the natioiil 
which do not exist. 

The monstrous union of our Elizabeth 
with the Duke of Anjou and Alen 90 n, 
made the Puritan, who wrote a book 
against the French marriages, and lost 
for it the hand which wrote it, exclaim, 
that “ a daughter of God was united 
with a son of Antichristwhile foreign 
catholics said of Charles the First, when 
that prince was proposed to the infiinta 
of Spain, and afterwards to a princess 
of France, that it was the abomination 
of “ a heretic with a Christianand 
some in Engitmd ascribed the calamities 
of the then reign, according to tire ex¬ 
pression of Hamon I’Estrange, as “ an 
ireful stroke of divine justice, from his 
majesty marrying a lady of misbelief.” 

The nature of these royal marriages, 
indeed, was never comprehended by the 
people, either at home or abroad. The 
people are occasionally mystified by 
statesmen, but they are too impatient to 
inquire how the tricks of political jug¬ 
glers are performed. 

Even Charles the Second cheerfully 
submitted to a grave and tawny princess 
of Portugal, repulsive in her person; and 
we now hold Bombay from this marriage. 
TJie overtures and proposals of the con¬ 
jugal union of William the Third* with 
the daughter of James the Second, at 
the time, were unwillingly consented to 
by the royal parent, and as coldly re¬ 
ceived by the Prince of Orange, yet how 
vast the results of that memorable union! 

“ Of such adverse elements,” continues 
our intelligent author, “ has been often 
com])oun(ied the royal alliance of persons, 
whom nature and affection had never 
brought together; nor is this natural 
communication necessary for the designs 
and tlie ends of government; and it may 
be curious to observe, that such mar¬ 
riages are so strictly political, that when¬ 
ever it has happened that they have 
been unexpectedly broken off’, inasmuch 
as sucli rujjturc is the consequence of a 
most contrary change in the policy of 
both jiarties, they Iiave usually termi¬ 
nated by a ticclaration of war.” 

Tlicre exist.; in the British Museum a 
MS. letter of this period, which contains 
an anecdote of the Roman legate arrest¬ 
ing the Qu een of Eng land at Amiens, 

• Sen these portraits and memoiis, April aud 
May Ittdb. 
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lirhilst on her way to England, rcquir- espousals was performed by the Gurdiaal 
ing the princess to perform a penance, de la Rochefoucault (not de Richelieu, 
wnich Ivas to last sixteen days, for mar- as many writers have stated); and on the 
rying Charles informally, she not having 22nd of the next month, the young 
received the papal dispensation. The queen (for James died before U)e 
queen, it is therein stated, obediently completion of the marriage) landed 
stopped her journey, apprising the king at Dover. The story of the legate 
of the occasion of her delay. The is, therefore, merely a malicious ru- 
illness of the queen-mother, Marie de mour. There is, moreover, no men- 
Medecis, however, who could proceed no tion made of such an important &ct 
further to the sea-side, was the real in the “ Memoirs of the Count de Bri- 
cause which so long interrupted the ar- enne,” who accompanied the queen to 
rival of the blooming bride of sixteen to Engknd, and was with her during her 
the impatient Charles. The papal dis- stay at Amiens. Allusion has, previ- 
pensation was, in fact, brought to Paris ously, been made to the remarkaUe 
on the 10th of February, 1625; the during the queen’s stay at Amiens, 

marriage took place on the 11th of May, and the count dwells ou the mutual cour> 
at Notre-Dame. The ceremony of the tesios of the English and the French. 


CHAP. II. 1625—1642. 

Arrival of King Charles’s consort—Secret history of the queen’s household: its dismissal occasions 
war with Frauce—Departure of the queen for llnlland—Civil wars in England. 

The queen arrived at Dover, Sunday, was, reaching to his shoulders; which 
about eight in the eviming, on the 22i«J she soon perceiving, discovered, and 
June, 1625 (O. S.); “ lay there at the showed him her shoes, saying to this 
castle that night, whither the king rode effect—“ Sir, I stand upon mineown feet, 
on Monday morning from Canterbury, I have no help by art. Thus high I am, 
came thither after ten of the clock, and and am rather higher than lower.” 
she being then at meat, he stayed till Another account adds, that the king 
she had done, which she, advertised of, cam<!, before she expected to see liim, 
made short work, rose, went unto him, from Canterbury to Dover. “ So soon 
kneeled down at his feet, took and as she heard he was come, she hasted 
kissed his hand.” But we now prefer down a pair of stairs to meet him, and 
following the author of “ Memoirs of offering to kneel and kiss his hand, he 
Henrietta,” published in the year 1671. rapt her up in his anus with many 
“ Charles received lier at Dover, on the kisses. The first words she said to him 
to[) of the st.aii’S, she striving, on her were, Sireje suis venue, en cepais {pays) 
knees, to kiss his hands, and he prevent- de votre majesU pour etre commandde ek 
ing her with civilities ou her lips : that, vous. 

being retired, she wept, and he kissed off “ She recommended all her servants, 
her tears, professing lie would do so till by quality and name, in order. At din- 
she had done, and persuading her that ncr, being carved, pheasant ami venison, 
she was not fallen into the hands of by his majesty (who had dined before), 
strangers, as she apprehended, trem- she eat heartily of both, notwithstand- 
blingly, but into the wise disposal of ing her confessor, who stood by her, had 
God, who would have her leave her forcwtirned her that it was the eve of St. 
kindred, and cleave to her spouse; he John tlie Baptist, and was to be fasted, 
professing to be no longer master of and that she should take heed how she 
himself than whilst he was servant to gave ill example or a scandal at her 
her. So after lliey fell into more com- , first arrival.’’ 

posed conversation,” and, says the writer The nuptials of the royal pair were 
of a private letter, “ Charles took her up celebrated at Canterbury, and they pro¬ 
in his arms, kissed her, and, talking ceeded towards the metropolis, 
with her, cast down his eyes towards “ Yesterday,” a certain writer states, 
her feet, she, seeming taller than report “ I saw them coming up from Grav^- 
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ead, and never beheld the king to look 
so merrily. In stature her head reached 
his shoulder, hut she is young enough 
to grow taller. Those of our nation 
that best know her disposition arc very 
hopeiul his majesty will have power to 
bring her to his own religion. Being 
ask^ not long since, if she could abide 
a Huguenot,—‘Why not?’ said she, 
‘ was not my father one V 

“ Yesterday, 'twixt Gravesend and 
London, she had a beautiful and stately 
view of part of our navy that is to go to 
sea, which gave her a volley of fifteen 
hundred shot. 

“ At five o'ckick, there being a very 
great shower, the king and queen, in 
the royal barge, with many other baizes 
of honour, and thousands of boats, 
passed through London Bridge to White¬ 
hall, infinite numbers, besides those in 
wherries, standing in houses, ships, 
lighters, wharfs, and barges on each 
side of the shore. Fifty good ships dis¬ 
charging their ordnance, as their ma jcs- 
fies passed along by, as, last of all, the 
Tower did such a peal, as, I believe, she 
never heard the like. The king and 
queen were both in green suits. The 
barge windows, notwithstanding the ve¬ 
hement shower, were open, and all the 
people shouting amain. She put out 
her hand, and shaked it unto them. She 
hath already given some good signs of 
hope that she may, ere long, by God’s 
blessing, become ours in religion.” 

To return to the former letter-writer: 
•—“She is nimble and quiet, black- 
eyed, brown-haired, and, in a word, a 
brave lady. One ship, (during the 
procession on the Thames,) whereupon 
stood a hundred people, not being well 
ballasted, and they standing all to one 
side, was overturned and sunk, all that 
were in her tumbling into the river, yet 
was not any one lost, but all saved by 
help of boats. The bells rung till mid¬ 
night, and all the streets were full of 
bonfires.” 

Upon their majesties’ arrival, they 
went to Ihirham-house, in the Strand, 
but the plague then raging in London, 
fearful of catching the contagion, they 
removed their household to Hampton 
Court, until the pestilence a little abated, 
so that sothe time elapsed before her 
majesty made a public entry into the 
metropolis. 
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London presented itself to the i^es 
of the daughter of Henry the Great, in 
its old picturesque form, this bring be¬ 
fore the great fire. There is preserved 
a burlesque poem of the times descrip¬ 
tive of her entry into the metropolis from 
Blackheath and Greenwich. We see by 
this that the pageant began at St. 
George’s church in the Borough, and 
we trace the queen to the Bridge-tower, 
at the foot of the old London Bridge, 
old St. Paul’s Cross, and other antique 
features of London, for centuries, utterly 
vanished. 

A ballad on the marriage of Henrietta 
Maria written at the time of her entry 
into the city (not published till sixteen 
years afterwards), attributed alike to Sir 
John Eliot and Dr. David Lloyd, is appa¬ 
rently the first satirical attack on the city 
pageantry. 

An alderman both grave and wise. 

Cries brethren all let me advise, 

Whilst wit is to be liad ; 
lliat we some speeches do provide. 

To entertain the Lady Bride, 

Before all men run mad. 

“ Saint George's Church shall be the place. 
Where first I mean to meet her grace. 

And there St. George shall be 
Mounted upon a dapple grey, 

And shouting, he .shall sccru to say, 

• Welcome St. Denis to me. 

“ From thence we’ll march by two and two, 
As we at Newgate used to do, 

.\nd to the bridge convey her; 

When on the top of that old gate, 

On which stands many a rascal’s pate, 

I mean to place a player.” 

And he unto her grace shall cry, 

“ Vouchsafe to cast up one bright eye, 

To view these heads of traitors; 

Know there we mean to raise all those 
That to your highness shall prove foes. 

For we to knaves are haters. 

“ Down Fish-street Hill a whale shall shoot. 
And meet her at the bridge's foot, 

Out from its mouth so wide, aye 
Shall Jonas peep and say, ‘ For fish, 

As good as her dear heart can wish, 

She shall have hence each Friday.’ ’’ 

At Grace-church corner there shall stand 
A troop of graces hand in band, 

And they to her shall say, 

“ Your Grace of France is welcome hither, 
Tis merry when graces meet together, 

God speed you on your way!” 
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At the Exchange shall placed be, 

In ugly shapes those sisters ihree, 

Who give to each his fate: 

While Spain’s Infanta shall stand by, 
Wrin^g her hands and loud shall cry, 

*' 1 do repent too late !” 

There ve a pair of gloves shall give. 

And pray her highness long may live. 

On her white hands to wear them ; 

For though they have a Spanish scent,* 

The givers have no ill intent. 

Wherefore she need not fear them. 

About the Standardf I think fit, 

Your wives, my brethren, all shall sit. 

And see my LadyMa 3 'orcs 8 ; 

They shall present a cup of gold. 

Saying, “ if they may be so bold. 

They’ll drink to all in Paris.” 

In Paul’s Churchyard we breath may take. 
For they such tedious speeches make. 

Will tire out any horse: 

And then I’ll juit her grace in mind. 

To cast her princely eye behind. 

And view St. Paul's Old Cross. 

So many conflicting opinions are ad¬ 
vanced both by modern and contempo¬ 
rary hi.storians, relative to the motives 
and conduct of the several great person¬ 
ages who played sucli prominent parts at 
this juncture, thougli all w-riters agree 
that Buckingham was the prime mover 
of the measures which t(‘rminatpd in a 
war with France, that it may, perhaps, 
be preferable, in lieu of increasing the 
number of surmises upon this matter, 
to glean from tlie well-accredited writings 
of modern historians, of as well catholic 
as the protestant faith, the natives of 
either country, an unprejudiced and 
faitliful relation of facts, arranged, as near 
as may be, in chronological order. 

** Henrietta,” says a French author, 

“ was fervently attached to the religion 
of her ancestors. Agreeably to the terms 
of the matrimonial convention, the queen 
was to enjoy an entire freedom relative 
to the exercise of the catliolic worship : 

* Spanish gloves were somewhat similar to 
the embroidered gloves lately in fashion, but 
they were made of the most exquisite leather, 
and worked on the back of the hand with gold, 
silver, or coloured silks, sometimes with pearls 
and precious stones; they were, besides, highly 
perfumed, and the scandals of that era attirm 
that fatal poison was often conveyed in the 
scent. This allusion is to the old story, that the 
grandmother of Henrietta Maria was poisoned 
by a pair of gloves sent as a present from Spain 
by a catholic. 

t A conduit at Cheapside with steps all round. 
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she had brought with her P4re Berulle, 
her confessor, and twelve priests of the 
congregation de rOratoire^ of which he 
himself had been the founder; but ere 
long the king’s favourites, enemies of 
the religioi. professed by this queen, 
fearing the ascendancy which she might 
assume over her husband’s mind, per¬ 
suaded the monarch to send out of the 
kingdom (he French ecclesiastics, and 
all catliolic attendants of her majesty. 
She, herself, experienced more than 
one species of contradiction and trouble, 
although she possessed, as she well 
deserved, the affection of her husband. 
The plague continuing, gave Henrietta 
occasion to exercise great charities, 
which she bestowed, without distinc¬ 
tion, alike on protestant and catliolic; 
but this scourge only for a time sus¬ 
pended the effects of the animosity 
of which she was the object. A great 
number of catholics wore imprisoned in 
spite of her orders, and notwithstanding 
the remonstrances which Louis XIII. 
caused to be made on the subject by his 
ambassador. The queen at the same 
time was subjected to a trial not less 
grievous, since she saw England armed 
against her country and religion, at the 
solicitation of the French protestants, 
rebels against their sovereign, who had 
also suiinnoned the English to their aid ; 
the latter, however, were defeated in a 
descent which they attempted upon tlio 
isle of Rile ; and it was not long before 
she had the satisfaction of being able to 
contribute her assistance towards the 
tcrniinatiun of this war, Louis XIII. 
having sent to his sister the prisoners 
and artillery taken by his army. The 
treaty of peace with France was con¬ 
cluded at Suza by the intervention of 
the Venetians. At length, after eigh¬ 
teen months’ sufferings, supported with 
patience and courage, Henrietta found 
means of disabusing her royal husband’s 
mind of the prejudices which it had 
imbibed against her, and of render¬ 
ing him sensible to the bad treatment 
which those officers of her household, 
whom she still retained, had encountered. 
Subsequently, she profited by a few 
years of tranquillity and the confidence 
of Charles L, to protectand extend the 
catholic faith. She was well seconded 
in this design by the priests of 9t. Fran¬ 
cois, whom she had caused to be sent 
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frtm Frftsce in place of the priests of 
the congregation tfe VOratoire. She 
had a hospital constructed in London 
fbt them near her own palact; (Somerset 
House); and the chapel of this structure, 
a monument of her royal munificence, 
was served with as much solemnity as 
it would have been in any catholic 
country. But soon the flames of civil 
asnd religious discord were furiously 
kindled: the Scots revolted, and in 
England also the king had to carry on 
war against his own subjects. Aspersion 
was cast upon the queen for every thing 
that chanced : she was accused of having 
abused the tenderness and esteem of her 
husband, in order to make him abjure 
his own faith and destroy that of the 
state. Her only replies to these out¬ 
rages were increased acts of beneficence 
affording, at the same time, constant 
proofs of goodness, wisdom, and firm¬ 
ness,” 

“ Henrietta Maria,” says an English 
pfotestant, ” was a zealous, not to say 
bigoted, disciple of the church of Rome, 
and her family had obtained arms from 
James on that score, to which it is sur¬ 
prising that a prince, who affected to be 
the chief patroji of the Reformers, should 
have consented. She came, says Fa¬ 
ther Daniel, ‘ avec toutes les precautions 
prises pour la liberie et la snrete de sa 
religion}' but many of these extended 
far beyond the provision necessary to 
secure to her the freedom of religious 
worship ; for example, it was even sti¬ 
pulated by the treaty that the education 
of her children, till they reached the age 
of thirteen (as shown in our extracts 
from the marriage treaty), should be 
solely under her control. The French 
clergy, who formed part of her suite, on 
her arrival were intoxicated by tliese 
concessions. They were in number 
twenty-eight, with a bishop at their 
hearl; and they came full fraught with 
hopes and expedients for the restoration 
of the ancient faith. With this view, 
they lost no time in practising its ccre- 
monies with the utmost publicity, and 
ftequently made her a personal partaker 
in them. Her female attendants, with 
less ground of excuse, behaved, it appears, 
With yet more insolence: claimed places 
of honour, which were not due to them; 
and, in resentment for the denial of 
them, set the queen, to use Charles’s 
14 
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own words, * in such a humour of dis-- 
taste against him, as from that hour no 
man could say that she ever used him 
two days together with so much respect 
as he deserved of her.’ New occasions 
of disgust and discord now occurred 
every hour; she positively rejected the 
establishment which the king had formed 
for her household, on the .plan of that of 
his late mother; and upon his refusing 
to admit her French attendants to the 
superintendence of her jointure, she (so 
says our author) told him to * take his 
lands to himself, for if she had no power 
to put whom she would into those places, 
she would have neither lands nor house 
of his, but bade him give her what he 
thouglit fit in pension.* These extra¬ 
vagances—though but the hasty ebul¬ 
litions of a sanguine temper in a girl of 
sixteen—in the hands of bad advisers, 
required instant correction, and they 
were met by Charles with coolness and 
discretion. He dispatched the Lord 
Carleton to Paris to complain of them; 
and his instructions to that nobleman, 
dated at Waostead, on the 12th of July, 
1G2(), furnish the authority for what 
has been here reported.” 

Charles ascribed this waywardness 
chiefly to the influence of the queen’s 
French attendants, and his anger against 
them increased in an equal measure with 
Ids averseness to attribute it to the tem¬ 
per of his lov'ely bride. He had long 
meditated to send them home. So 
early as the 20tli November, in the pre¬ 
ceding year, he ]»roposes it in the fol¬ 
lowing letter to Buckingham, then in 
France, whicli we have copied from the 
original in the king’s own hand ;— 

“ STi;ENin,—I writt to you by Ned 
Clarke, that I thought 1 would have 
cause anufe in sliorte lyme to put away 
the Monsers, ether by atemting to steale 
away my wyfc, or by making plots with 
niy owen subjects. For the first, I can¬ 
not say certainlie whether it was in¬ 
tended, but I am sure it is hindered; 
for the other, tlioiigh 1 have good grounds 
to beliefe it, and am still hunting after 
it, yet seeing dailie the malitiusness of 
the Monsers, by making and fomenting 
discontentments in niy wife, I could 
tarie no longer from advertising of you 
that I mean to seeke for no other grounds 
to easier (cashier) my Monsers. Having 
for this purpose sent you this other 
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letter, that you may, if you thinke g-ood, 
advertice the queen-mother with my 
intention; for this being an artion that 
may have a show of harshness, I thought 
it was fit to take this way, that she to 
whome I have had manie obligations 
may not take it unkyndlie; & lyke- 
A^kyes I think I liavc done you no wrong 
in my letter, thougli in some place of it 
1 may seeme to chyde you. I pray you 
send mee word, with what speed you 
may, whither ye lyke this course or not, 
for 1 shall put nothing of this in execu¬ 
tion while 1 hccrc from you. In the 
meanetymc, I shall think of the con- 
venints meanes to doe this business with 
the best mind, but I am resolved it must 
be done, & that shortlie. So, longing 
to see thee, I rest, 

“ Your loving, faithfull, constant friend, 

“ ClIAUL£S, R. 

“ Hampton Courte, 

20th of November, 1625.” 

He delayed it, however, till the sum¬ 
mer, when, on the 1 st oi'Jidy, in the follow¬ 
ing year, he conirauuicated his determi¬ 
nation in person, and refused to hear their 
apologies; and, on the 7th of August, 
in a moment evidently of the highest 
irritation, he wrote tlius to Bucking¬ 
ham :— 

“ Steenie, —I have received your let¬ 
ter by Die Greame (Sir Richard Gra¬ 
ham) ; this is my answer. 1 command 
you to send all the French away to¬ 
morrow out of the town ; if you can, by 
fair means; but stick not long in disput¬ 
ing ; otherwayes, force them away, lyke 
so many wylde beastes, untiil you have 
shipped them ; and so the devil go with 
them. Let me heare no more answer 
but of the performance of my command. 

“ Your ikithfull, constant, loving friend, 
“Chaiu.es, R. 

“ Oaking, 7th August, 1626.” 

That the arrogance and impertinence 
of these persons had exceeded all due 
bounds of decency, there can be little 
doubt; but the true cause of tlm queen’s 
misbehaviour was wholly unknown to 
Charles, and, in a great measure, to her¬ 
self; and was of a character so singular, 
and indeed so romantic, that, were it 
not disclosed to ns under an uudubi- 
table authority, it would be absolutely 
incredible. 

The Duke of Buckingham, who had 
been to Paris in order to escort her to 
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England, was good enough, during bis 
short visit at the French court, to strive 
to win the affections of Anne of Austria, 
Louis XIIL’s queen, a lady less remark* 
able for her prudence than for her 
beauty. When the day arrived fw 
Henrietta Maria’s departure, he tmre 
himself from Paris with the utmost diffi¬ 
culty, and such was his infatuation, that 
lie left her at Boulogne, pretending that 
he had that moment received an impor¬ 
tant commission from his master to the 
queen-regent, and hurried back for the 
sake of one brief interview with Anne, 
whom he found in bed, and almost alone, 
and towards whom he behaved with 
that frantic temerity and extravagance, 
which we have detailed in a previous 
memoir. 

These circumstances were presently 
conveyed to Louis, and, bad he ven¬ 
tured on such another visit, “ provision,” 
says Lord Clarendon, “ was made for 
his reception; and, if he had pursued 
his attempt, he had been, without doubt, 
dis{)atched, of which he had only so 
much notice as served time to decline 
the danger; but he swore on the instant 
that he would see and speak with her 
in spite of the strength and power of 
France; and, from the time that the 
queen arrived in< England, he took 
ail the ways he could to undervalue 
and exasperate the court and nation; 
and omitted no opportunity to incense 
the king against France; and, which 
was worse than all this, took great 
pains to lessen the king’s affection to¬ 
wards his young queen, being exceed- 
ingly jealous lest her interest might be 
of force enough to cross his other de¬ 
signs ; and in this stratagem he brought 
himself to a habit of neglect, and even 
of rudeness towards the queen, so that 
upon open expostulation with her upon a 
trivial occasion, he told her she should 
repent it; and her majesty answering 
with some quickness, he replied inso¬ 
lently to her, “that there had been queens 
in England who had lost their heads.” 
There can be little doubt that the mis¬ 
conduct of her French servants had 
been indirectly prompted by Bucking¬ 
ham, and formed a part of his wild ai^ 
ungenerous plan for the gratification of 
his hatred to their nation, at the expense 
of the public and private peace of his 
too beneficent master. 
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"We now restime, more in detail, the 
progress of events. 

“ The queen, at the first hearing of 
mass at Whitehall, at eleven o’clock, 
soon after her arrival, it is stated, came 
out of her be<|chamber in a petticoat 
witli a veil over her head, supported by 
the Count de Tilliers, her lord chamber- 
lain, followed by six women, and the 
mass was mumbled over to her. Whilst, 
they were at mass, the king took order 
that no English man or woman should 
come near the place.” These precau¬ 
tions were not unnecessary; no muss 
had been performed in England legally 
since the death of Queen Mary, or rather 
since the coronation service of Quern 
Elizabeth, and the populace were fu¬ 
riously bigoted against it. 

“ The priests have been very importu¬ 
nate to have the chapel finished at St. 
James’s, but they find the king slow in 
doing tlmt. His answer was, that if the 
queen’s closet, where they now say 
mass, was not large enough, lot them 
have it in the great chamber; and if the 
gnreat chamber were not wide enough, 
they might use the garden ; and if tlie 
garden were not large enough to serve 
their turn, then was the park the fittest 
place. Wiih all their stratagems they 
cannot bring him in the least love with 
their fopperies. 

“ They say, there came some English 
papists to the queen's mass on Sunday, 
whom she rebuked, and caused to be 
sent out. 

“ Tlie English nation w'cre, moan time, 
clamouring for a law to disinherit the 
heirs of catholic families, and refused 
the king the necessary subsidies until he 
had passed such unjust laws. 

“ The yoimg king was l«'tweon two 
fires; on the one hand, the catholics 
Bttaclied to the household of his (pieen 
paraded to the utmost before the people 
those ceremoniesof their ritual,(by which 
they were certain of grievously exas¬ 
perating the protestants,) glorying almost 
in the course they were taking—heedless 
of consequences; whilst on the other, 
the nation were, with a cruel spirit of in¬ 
tolerance, clamouring for penal laws 
and thirsting for catholic blood. Tliere. 
is no doubt the queen’s train would 
have been still more intolerant in act, 
but religious persecution ever looks the 
most hideous when wielded by those who 


have the power to perpetrate cruelty, be 
it practised by whatever sect it may- 
intolerance makes the sectarian, spiritu¬ 
alism the Christian, be he protestant or 
catholic. The king’s position was a 
cruel one.” 

From a letter of this time we find 
that— 

“ The friars so frequent the queen's 
private chamber, that the king is of¬ 
fended, having, as he said, granted them 
more than sufficient' liberty in public.” 
This Mr. Mordant writes to me, and 
besides that which follows:— 

“ The tjueen is, said he, howsoever 
little of stature, yet of a pleasing coun¬ 
tenance if she is pleased, but full of spirit, 
and seems to be of more than an ordi¬ 
nary resolution. With one frown, 
<livcrs of >js being at Wlutehall to see her, 
she drove us all out of the chamber, 
tl)e room bi'ing somewhat overheated 
with the fire and company. I suppose 
none but a cjneen could have cast such 
a scowl.” 

That year the plague was awful in Lon¬ 
don. Two thousand seven hundred and 
forty-one per.sons died in I..ondon of the 
plague alone, 'i’he court removed from 
the metroi)olis to Hampton; and it is from 
lliis palace the letter of King Charles is 
dated, which confides to Buckingham, 
then in France, his dislike of his queen’s 
French attiuulants. 

On the 2nd of February, 1G2(5, King 
Charles was crowned with great splen¬ 
dour, the religious prejudices of his 
young and lovely partner causing her 
to relmtiuish her part in the gorgeous 
ceremony. 

“ The queen,” says a letter of the 
time, “ stood at a window, looking on, 
and her Freqch ladies dancing and 
frisking in the room. This window was 
in tiie gate-house at Whitehall, that ce¬ 
lebrated gateway de.signed by Holbein, 
which cro.ssed the street near the present 
Whitehall Chapel. From this station 
she behold tlie pageant going and re¬ 
turning.” 

Howc'll, in one of his letters, dated 
about this time, s.iys of Henrietta Maria., 
“ We have now a most noble new queen 
of England, whojn true beauty, is much 
beyond the long-wooed infanta, for sho 
had fading flaxen hair, big lipped, and 
somewhat heavy eyed ; but this daugh¬ 
ter of Fiance, this youngest flower of 
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tibe Bourbon, (being but in her cradle 
wlien her father, the great Henry, was 
put out of the world,) is of a more lovely 
and lasting complexion, a clear brown, 
with eyes that sparkle like stars, and in 
her physiognomy a mirror of perfeciion. 

“ The king’s reasons for sending off 
the queen’s French attendants were, the 
impertinent mischief-making they prac¬ 
tised between him and his wife, and the 
scandal wliich their bigotry caused in the 
country: that there were at that very 
time twenty priests under sentence of 
death for treason, for only practising 
the rites of their religion.” In this state 
of the public mind, the imprudence 
was great of such extreme conduct as 
is here detailed. Wlien speaking of the 
French bishop and her coutessor :— 

“ No longer agon than upon St. 
James's day, these hypocritical doggS 
made the poor queen to walk afoot 
(some add barefoot) from her house at 
St. James’s to the gallows at Tyborne, 
thereby to iionour the saint of the day, 
in visiting that holy place, where so many, 
martyrs forsooth, had shed their blood 
in dei'eiice of the catholic cause. Had 
they not also made her to dabble in the 
dirt in a foul morning from Somerset- 
house to St. James's, her Luciferian 
confessor riding by her in his coach! 
Yea, they have made her go barefoot, to 
spin, to eat her meat out of trine (wooden) 
dislies, to wait at table and serve her 
servants, with many other absurd pe¬ 
nances. And if these rogues dare tJius 
insult over the daughter, sister, and wife 
of so great kings, what slavery would 
tlicy not make us, the people, to un- 
•dergo ?” 

Again, in Ellis’s collection of original 
letters, we find the following 

“ From John Pery to Joseph Mead. 

“ On Monday last, about three after¬ 
noon, the king passing into the queen’s 
side, and finding some Frenchmen, her 
servants, itwreverently curvetting and 
dauncing in her presence, took her by 
the hand, and led her into his lodgings, 
locking the door alter him, and shutting 
out all save the queen.” 

Charles’s intention of dismissing his 
consort’s French attendants on the first 
very feasible opportunity, we have seen 
developed in his letter to Bucking¬ 
ham ; but it appears they kept too much 
B— July, 1839, 


on their guard, until tbis unfortunate 
frisking took place in June, 1026. Ttie 
occasion of offence was s^ll, and ihe 

a ueen in consequence so much incenied, 
lat after the king led her out of 
room, as described, she became so vic^ 
lent that Charles could scarcely restrain 
her fury, by holding her wrists grasped 
in his hands. Asit was, his incensed part¬ 
ner contrived to break his bedchamber 
windows. 

“ Presently Lord Conway signified to 
the French servants of her majesty, that 
young and old they must leave the king¬ 
dom, and should all depart thence to 
Somerset-house, and remain there till 
they knew his majesty’s pleasure. '!l^e 
women howled and lamented as if going 
to execution, but all in vain; for the 
guard, according to Lord Convoy’s 
orders, thrust them all out of the queen’s 
lodgings, and locked the doors after 
them. It is said, also, that the queen, 
when she understood the design, grew 
impatient and brake the glass windows 
with her fist; but since, I hear, her rage 
is appeased,and the king and she, since 
they went to Nonsuch, have been very 
jocund together.” 

The king, it seems, subsequently 
“ went to Somerset-house, and distn- 
buted 22,000f. among this train, but not 
contented with this benefaction, they 
took, as their fees, all the queen’s ward¬ 
robe, leaving but the gown she wore 
and one change of linen. A remon¬ 
strance was sent, whereupon they only 
surrendered one old satin gown, and 
kept the rest as their perquisites. The 
queen’s nurse and dresser were per¬ 
mitted to stay.” 

Tlie last scene of this state comedy 
bad like to have turned into a tragedy ; 
for after the money had been distributed, 
and the king had dismissed them, the 
French attendants, with a polite speech, 
they vowed on the day appointed that 
they would not depart. Though the pro¬ 
per persons were in waiting with coaches, 
carts, and barges, yet they contuma¬ 
ciously refused to stir, for they had not 
been discharged, they said, with the 
proper punctilios. On this the king sent 
a large posse of heralds, trumpeters, 
and a strong body of his yeomen, and 
after the trumpets and heralds had pro¬ 
claimed the king's pleasure at Somerset- 
house gates, if the French trwn showed 
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of depa^ure, the yeomen had 
to s^ijte tnem by the neck and 
•hbtdders and expel tltem by main force, 
.However, they departed that tide. On 
their embarkation, the mob followed 
pelting them with atones ; and as one of 
the females stepped into the boat, a 
Stone from the foremost among the riot* 
ers struck her on the cap, whereupon an 
English gentleman who was escorting 
them turned back, drew his sword, ran 
Che oi&nder through the body, and then 
quietly regained the boat,—an incident 
Strikingly characteristic of British gal¬ 
lantry at that period. The correspon¬ 
dent adds, “ that tlio Duchess of Tre- 
mouilie being detained by the king, 
was ordered to sleep at St. James’s, had 
not tile housekeeper sent word that the 
French had so defiled that house, as a 
week’s work would not make it clean.” 

A few ecclesiastics, however, still re¬ 
mained, as appeal’s from what follow's:— 

“ The queen hath a French priest left, 
but the silliest of them all, and also 
Philips, a Scotch priest, and l^otter and 
Oodfrey, English priests, and opposers 
of the pope’s supremacy in England.” 

These people persuaded Henrietta 
Maria to acknowledge debts to them 
of upwards of 19,0U0/., but on being 
earnestly questioned by the king, she 
confessed that the debts were counter¬ 
feits. 

• Much has been said of the impru¬ 
dence of Charles in permitting the pub¬ 
lic penances of his queen; and some 
historians have attributed his misfortunes 
wholly to her bigotry and tlic insolence 
©f her numerous priests. From the vi¬ 
cious generalities of modem historians, 
readers have, doubtless, concluded that 
such practices continued from the time 
of the marriage of Henrietta till the 
breaking out of the civil w'ar. Let such 
look at the dates of the queen’s man iage 
and of the foregoing letter, and they will 
see that the priests w;prc dismissed l)c- 
fore the queen had completed the first 
year of her marriage, and seventeenth 
©f her life. By others, Charles has been 
blamed for his uxorinusness, yet there 
few signs of yielding in this occur¬ 
rence ; he rather assumes the tone of a 
stem young husband tiian otherwise. 
The 'French attendants finally departed 
in August, I@36. The king’s confiden- 
tu! ii» Backingiam, wherein he 
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is fully resolved on their removal, .|s 
dated six months earlier. This measure 
was the occasion of the war with France 
and has been generally attributed, as 
we iiave shown, to the policy and mea¬ 
sures of the all-powerful Buckingham. 

Mr. D’lsracli has taken acute views 
of the mutually painful position of tiie 
royal pair relative to the machinations 
of the queen’s household, and of the 
attempt to organise a French and catho¬ 
lic faction in the English court. 

“ Charles L,” he remarks, “ at this 
early period of his reign, had not only 
to encounter the troubles of his parlia¬ 
ment, tile disiifTcction of his people 
(excited by his linancial difBcultu^s), and 
the anxieties attendant on his military 
expoditiuns, but even his own household 
opened for him a long scene of mortifi¬ 
cation, such as has rarely been exhibited 
under the roof of the palace of tlie 
sovereign.” 

Cliarles and Henrietta had met in 
youthful love; ardent and heartfelt had 
been their first cmbraec ; hut the design 
and results of a tolitical makuiaok 
could not long Iki concculeiJ, aud their 
personal happiness was soon not in their 
own power to eominaiul. 

Henrietta, among her French house- 
liold, forgot her endearing entreaty to 
Charles, which had so gracefully opened 
her lips on her arrival, that “ he would 
ever himself, and by no third person, 
correct her faults of ignorance, youthful 
and a stranger as slie was.” In thanking 
her, the young monarch desired that 

she would use him as she had desired 
him to use her.” 

But Henrietta had the whole French 
cabinet invisibly operating on her con¬ 
duct. Her mother, the dowager of 
France, and her brother, tlie monarch, 
flattered llicir hopes that a ductile prin¬ 
cess of sixteen might serve as an instru¬ 
ment to maintain the predominance of 
the French interest in the English court; 
nor does the English king appear to 
have been insensible to their attempt. 
If is only by entering into the domestic 
privacies of these royal personages that 
wc can do Justice to Charles in a dilemma 
equally delicate and difficult. 

Every ambassador sent by France 
was acting %der the councils of the 
Louvre to influence the queen. The 
Count de TUU^res, who had first come. 
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over here as chamberlain to Henrietta, 
and was afterwards appointed ambas¬ 
sador, was dismissed with the rest of the 
French; and Charles sent an express 
prohibition to Tilli^res, that he should 
not presume to set foot on English shore 
to be near her majesty, for that “ he 
would no longer suffer his sworn servant 
to be check-mate with him.”* 

De Tillicres was succeeded by the 
Marquis de Blainville, wiiora we find 
keeping up a secret intercourse with the 
queen and her numerous establisliment; 
and his conduct here was such as to 
have incurred the peremptory refusal of 
Charh's to allow his admittance to the 
presence either of the queen or h'mself. 

Hy the marriage contract, Henrietta 
was to be allowed a houscliold esta'dish- 
ment composed of her own people. As 
this aiTangcmcnt was made during the 
life of James, it was limited to one hun¬ 
dred and twenty persons, in her state as 
a Princess of Wales. The French af¬ 
terwards pleaded for an increased esta¬ 
blishment for her rank as the (Juaen of 
England. Thus they gradually con¬ 
trived to form nothing less than a small 
French colony; and, by a private ac¬ 
count, it is said to have branched out, 
with their connexions, to about four 
hundred pt rsons. This French party 
were forming a little republic within 
themselves ; a political faction among 
them was furnishing iutolligence to their 
own ambassadors, and spreading ru¬ 
mours in an intercourse with the Eng¬ 
lish malcontouts; while the Frencli 
domestics, engaged in lower intrigues, 
Were lending their names to hire houses 
in the suburbs, wliere, under their pro¬ 
tection, the English catholics found a 
secure retreat to liold their illegal as¬ 
semblies, and where tlic youth of botli 
sexes were educated and prepared to 
be sent abroad to catholic seminaries. 
The queen’s palace was converted into 
a place of security for the persous and 
papers of every fugitive. “ The queen 
and hers,” became an odious distinction 
with the people ; and, what seems not 
improbable, the papists—presuming on 
the protection which the late marriage 
seemed to afford them—frequently passed 
through the churches durmir divine ser¬ 
vice, “ hooting and haloing.” A 
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papist lord, when the king 
chapel, is accused of prating, on pur*’' 
pose, louder than the chaplain prayed ;** 
till the king sent his message, “ either 
let him come and do as we do, or eke 
1 will make him prate farther 
Such were the indecent scenes exhibited 
in public; in private they wdre, as W6 
shall see, of course less reserved. 

Those who have portrayed the queen 
as displaying an asceudanev over the 
political conduct of Charles I., must at 
least acknowledge that she had not be¬ 
come a politician by any previous stu¬ 
dies, or any disposition towards deep 
councils. Henrietta first conducted her¬ 
self as might have been rather expected, 
than excused iu an inconsiderate princess 
of sixteen ; and exhausted her genius 
and her temper in tho frivolous interests 
of hor bedchamber ladies and her house¬ 
hold appointments. 

Henrietta yielded h(?rself wholly to her 
confessor, Fere Berulle, afterwards car¬ 
dinal, who was soon succeeded by a more 
offensive character in Father Sancy. 
This meddling ecclesiastic appears to have 
excited incessant discord and mischief 
between the king and queen during his 
brief sojourn in this country. The Eng¬ 
lish court must liave been early and well 
appris(?d of this man’s mission, for on the 
first arrival of tho embassy, Charles de- 
muuded lliat Father Sancy should bo 
sent back. These and other of -tho 
queen’s priests, by those well-known 
means w’hicli the liomaa religion sanc¬ 
tions, were, it was alleged, drawing from 
her the minutest circumstance which 
passed in privacy between her and the 
king. They indisposed her mind against 
hor royal consort; they impressed on her 
a contempt of the English nation; andr 
as was long usual with an egotistical 
neighbour, they induced her to neglect 
the English language, as if the Queen 
of England held no common interest 
with tho nation. Yet all this seemed 
hardly more ofF.5nsivethan tho humiliating 
state to which they had reduced an Eng- 
plish queen by their monastic obedience- 
The ascetic austerities of Catholicism, in 
its daily practices, had occasioned tlia 
death of a female of distinction among 
her attendants, jvho, on lier death-bed^ 
had complained of such rigid penances. 

On the queen they inflicted the mostj 
degradiiag or the moat rickiult)us 






ait^ce^ and ti^tlfioetioiu. vHer majesty 
ww seen w^iog bareloot^ or spuming at 
c^tain hours, and pef^rming menial 
offces. She even waited on her; own do¬ 
mestics ; but the most notorious was het, 
ipajestf's pilgrimage to Tyburn, to pray 
UB^r the gallows ,of tlios’e Jesuits, who, 
executed as traitors to Elizabeth aod 
James,' were by the catholics held as 
martyrs of the faith. This incident! 
Bassompierre, in the style of true French 
gasconade, declared {hat “those who 
formed the accusation did not themselves 
believe.” The fact, however, seems not 
doubtful; it is confirmed by private ac¬ 
counts. and afterwards sanctioned in a 
state paper. 

Tile custom in France, of purchasing 
appointments in the royal household, 
which some did with all their means, 
seemed a monstrous anomaly to Charles; 
nor would he submit to a foreign regula¬ 
tion, which forced on him domestics who 
were nominated by his brother of France. 
The unhappy foreigners passed their days 
in jealous bickerings amongst them¬ 
selves, which exposed them to the ridi¬ 
cule of their sarcastic neighbours. We 
smile at the despatches of the ambassa¬ 
dor extraordinary, this great mediator 
between two kings a';d a queen, addressed 
to the minister of France, acknowledging 
that “ the greatest obstacle in tliis most 
difficult negotiation, proceeded from the 
bedchamber women !” For Marshal Bas¬ 
sompierre “ found more trouble to make 
these ladies agree, than to accommodate 
the difl’erences between two monarchs.” 

The queen’s French attendants finally 
departed from England in the month of 
August, lG'2ti, under the circumstances 
previously narrated. To satisfy the King 
and Queen of France in this matter, (he 
Lord Carleton was sent over to Faris, and 
was very ill received. Marshal Bassom¬ 
pierre was dispatched to London, as am¬ 
bassador extraordinary to remonstrate 
with Charles. 

The gallant marslial opens his diary by 
a very ingenuous avowal of the motives 
and circumstances under which he com¬ 
menced bis embassy, the events of which 
hb memoirs very drily record: “ In 
England they had turned away all the 
queen’s French attendants, and the priests 
too, except her confessor, which gave 
great displeasure to the king (of France) 
and th« qu«ea*motber (Marie de Me- 
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decis), .who wislied.thc king to sandiAa 
to England to set it all right; I did all 
I could to avoid it, having been so ill- 
used in respect to roy .last embassy to 
Switzerland, in which they had curtailed 
me of half my employment to confer it 
upon the Marquis of-Cffiuvresj but at 
last I was obliged to go.” 

The first open insult from the French 
court was the reappearance of the ob¬ 
noxious Father Sancj’, in the suite of Bas¬ 
sompierre. Ciiarles signified his instant 
command that he should be sent back^ to 
France, but this the marshal, according 
to his instruction, refused. Charles 
thrice insisted on sending back Father 
Sancy, before he would grant a private 
audience. The marshal could only pro¬ 
mise that the father should remain con¬ 
fined to his house, nor ever show him¬ 
self either at court or in the city. The 
reception of Bassompierre, before he 
reached London, was studiedly uncivil, 
in order to balance the cold entertain¬ 
ment which Lord Carleton had suffered 
at Paris. The master of the ceremonies 
was ordered not to meet him nearer than 
Gravesend and to prepare no bouse; all 
which the marshal perfectly understood, 
and refused the king’s diet, for that “ he 
would not eat at another’s expense in his 
own house.” And at his first interview 
with the king, at Hampton Court, he came 
too late, “ purposely it was thought,’* 
for the dinner whlcli had been prepared ; 
and when “ a collation was tlien set on 
the table, it remained untasted by hirn or 
his fellowsfrom whence Sir John Finet 
on the ambassador’s loss of appetite, 
sagaciously predicted war, war, war! 

After many punctilios and much diffi¬ 
culty, the king was prevailed upon by the 
Duke of Buckingham to grant the am¬ 
bassador an interview, and a stormy one 
it proved. De Blainville, the former 
ambassador, appears to have been sent 
to quarrel with the king, but Bassom- 
pieiTc to hold him in awe. Charles could 
not restrain the heat of his temper, and 
once exclaimed to the latter ambassador, 
‘‘ Why do you not execute your commis¬ 
sion at once, and declare war ?*’ Bas- 
sorapierre’s answer was firm and dignified: 
—“ I am not a herald to declare war, but 
a marshal of France to make it when de¬ 
clared." Thffe king was firm, and even 
stern, during the discussion, but he seems 
to have been struck by the temper, pre- 
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tenee of mindi And ing^uitjr of Bassom* 
jplierre. 

At the cloee of the audience this of&- 
c'er’s temper became more mollified, and 
the king himself condescendingly con¬ 
ducted the marshal through several gal¬ 
leries in communication with the apart¬ 
ments of the queen, where he quilted 
him with marked politeness, aud sub¬ 
sequently honoured the French mar¬ 
shal witn all the civilities, in his private 
character, which Charles had denied to 
his public. One occasion of festivity he 
notes thus in his diary: “Sunday, the 
15th (November, 162G). The Spanish 
ambassador came to visit me; after which 
I went to the king at Withal (White¬ 
hall), who placed me in his barge, and 
took me to the duke's, at Jorschau (York 
House), who gave him the most magni¬ 
ficent entertainment I ever saw in my 
life. The king supped at one table with 
the queen and me, which was served by 
a complete ballet at each course, with 
sundry representations, changes of scenery, 
tables, and music: the duke waited on the 
king at table, the Earl of Carlisle on the 
queen, and the Earl of Ilollande on me. 
After supper the king and me wore led 
into another'room, where the assembly 
was, and one entered it by a kind of 
turnstile, as in convents, without any con¬ 
fusion, where there was a magiiificent 
ballet, in which the duke danced; and 
■afterwards we set-to and danced country- 
dances till four in the morning; thence 
we were shown into vaulted apartments, 
where there were five dilTercnt colla¬ 
tions.” 

By a complete ballet, the gallant mar¬ 
shal meant to say, that the dishes were 
served by persons in fancy dresses, and 
in some kind of allegorical show, with 
music and dancing. 

An original letter In the British Mu- 
senm gives an account of one of those 
fanciful entertainments, which now ap¬ 
pears to be the very one mentioned by 
Bassompierre:—“Last Sunday, at night, 
the duke j grace entertained their ma¬ 
jesties and the French ambassador, at 
York House, with great feasting and 
show, where all things came down in 
clouds; amongst which, one rare device 
was a representation of th^ French king 
and the two queens, with their chiefest 
attendants, and so like life that the 
queen’s majesty could name them; . it was 
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fouro’«3ock ift thd tttoniygf:Were thfijr 
parted, thett ithe^ King and queen, 
together with the French ambassador, 
lo^ed there. Some estimate, this eiitee- 
lainment at five or six thousand pounds',”’ 

In these feasts %nd festivals., as*well as 
in some more serious affiiirs, Bucking¬ 
ham employed Sir Btdthazar Gerbier, 
one of those ingenious men whom the 
duke’s taste, magnificence, and love of the 
fine arts, had attracted into England. 
“ The early part of Charles’s reign,” re¬ 
marks Mr. Croker, “ was the dawn, and, 
I am sorry to be obliged to add, the noon 
of the fine arts amongst us.” It was 
that age which, to use Walpole’s expres¬ 
sion, “ borrowed ilubeiis, adopted Van¬ 
dyke,* and produced Inigo Jones.” It 
was that ago which collected those trea¬ 
sures which have spread such magnificent 
specimens of painting, and sculpture, and 
architecture, over the face of England. 
If the murder of the king and the plun¬ 
der of his palaces had not scattered all 
the royal collections, the crown of Eng¬ 
land would have possessed, at this day, 
a gallery, which that of the Louvre could 
not equal: nay, if the royal collections 
now scattered through Windsor, Hamp¬ 
ton Court, Kensington, the Queen’s, and 
other palaces, were assembled, we should 
he ourselves astonished at the greatness 
and magnitude of our wealth ; and many 
of the fine specimens of the arts, now for¬ 
gotten or neglected, and in some in¬ 
stances perishing, might be preserved to 
the use and admiration of posterity. 

The embassy, as might naturally be 
expected, proved futile; and Bassom¬ 
pierre, in the ensuing December, took 
his departure. 

Four years after the former dismissal 
of the French priests, a certain number 
were allowed to return for the religious 
service of the queen. The reniree was 
granted at the peace, at once public and 
domestic, of the two courts. A manuscript 
memoir of ono of the capuchins who was 
employed in “ the Mission of England,” 
as lie denominated his evidence here, 
supplies some curious particulars. 

One of the articles in the contract of 
marriage was (as previously mentioned), 
that the queen should have a chapel At 

* Wo have in onr possession a large and 
grcaily admired painting of the family of ^ir 
Balthazar, i3xe joint composition of these great 
painten. 
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St ‘James's, to be built and consecrated 
Wjr the French bishop. The priests be¬ 
came very importunate, declaring that 
without a chapel mass could not be per¬ 
formed with tlie state required before the 
queen. The king’s aiiswer at this mo¬ 
ment, which we have given in a letter of 
the times, betrayed no respect for popery. 

The detail of the remarkable opening 
of'the queen's chapel is a curiosity of 
picturesque devotion. ‘‘ It may serve,'* 
says the intelligent writer whose account 
we are following, at least as a splendid 
evidence of a scenical religion, and the art 
of getting up something like a modern 
opera, or rather an ancient mystery, aided 
by all the magic of the voice and the in¬ 
strument, and the optical delusions of 
perspective.” 

The chapel was erected, and to give 
greater glory to God and esteem for tho 
Aoman catholic religion to the Hugue¬ 
nots, her majesty would hear the first 
mass celebrated with all the pomp and 
mugnilicence possible." The capuchins 
were commanded to omit nothing which 
they could invent to render the solemnity 
more august. An illustrious sculptor 
had recently arrived from Koine, to whom 
they applied to assist the pious design. 
He graciously assented. He raised a 
machine, the admiration of the most in¬ 
genuous artists, to exhibit the most holy 
sacraments with the greatest majesty, 

“ A paradise of glory, adapted to the 
dome of the chapel, was raised forty feet 
in height; a broad ardi was sustained by 
two columns before the great altar j tb'o 
spaces between the columns and the walls 
served as passages to pass from the sa¬ 
cristy to the altar; the choirs of music 
were placed wiih the organs and the other 
instruments at both sides of the empty 
spaces. In the opening on each side 
appeared a prophet with a scrnli of pro¬ 
phecy, and above the arch was viewed tho 
portative altar, to which they ascended 
by three divisions of steps. The greatest 
in front had a balustrade, which admitted 
a full view of the altar to the assistants, 
and those on either side were surrounded 
also by balusters, where tho priests, 
dressed in their pontifical habits, without 
interruption of the people, were viewed 
ascending and descending to and from 
the altar. 

At the back of the altar was the para¬ 
dise, elevated above circles of clouds, in 
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which were intermingled the figures ef 
angels, archangels, and cberubims and 
scraphims, to the numbdr of two hundred: 
there some seemod adoring the holy 
sacrament, others were singing, or touch^ 
ing all sorts of musical instruments,— 
painted according to the rules of per¬ 
spective; the most holy sacrament was 
the point of light where the concealed 
lights, which were of graduated dimen¬ 
sions, made the depth and the distance 
appear very great; and the number of 
figures seemed doubled, deceiving, by an 
ingenuous artifice, not only the eyes but 
also the ears ; for every one imagined, on 
looking at that paradise, that they were 
listening to melodies played by angels. 

“ Of the circles of clouds, the first were 
the widest, diminishing in proportion to 
the last. The three first circles con¬ 
tained tho angels, larger than the natural 
size, seated on the clouds, singing and 
playing; in tlie fourth and fifth were 
also angels habited as dtacres (deacons), 
holding censors; others, navettes, those 
silver vessels in the shape of a ship, in 
which incense is burned; while others 
on their knees wore suppliants, and 
others, prostrated, were pointing to the 
holy sacraments ; all of size proportioned 
to their distances. In the sixth and 
seventh circles, winged children, in va¬ 
rious attitudes, like young angels, were 
seen coming out of a cloud, playing to¬ 
gether, but with gestures full of respect, 
inviting the people to rejoice with them 
at the sight of the adorable sacrament. 
Ill the eighth and ninth circles appeared 
the cherubim and the seraphim, among 
the clouds, surrounded by luminous ray.s, 
contrived by a most singular artifice. 
The place where was laid the holy sacra¬ 
ment, had a ground of gold, surrounded 
by a deep red oval, with golden beams, 
so that it seemed a celestial fire. Four 
hundred lights, besides a great multitude 
of tapers, arlistly arranged upon the altar, 
lighted the first circle. 

“ These things being thus disposed, tho 
whole was covereil over by two curtains. 
When tho queen entered with the court 
to celebrate mass, and had taken her scat, 
the curtains were drawn, and these won¬ 
ders suddenly burst on the spectators, to 
the admiration, the joy, and the devotion 
of her majesty and all the catholics ; at 
the same moment} the musicians and 
choristers resounded a motet of soft har- 
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mot^, Memins td cotne out ^ the clouds 
and the angelic figures. Paaradisa was 
opening, and the amgels wei^e musicians ! 
^ it seemed, for the singers themselves 
were bidden, and thus the eye and the 
ear rejoiced in this subject of piety and 
artifice. The motet or hymn finished, 
the accolytcs, snudiacres, and the diacres, 
and my Lord Du Perron, bishop of An- 
gouleme, and grand almoner to the queen, 
dressed in their pontifical habits, issued 
from tho sacristy, mounted the right 
steps of the altar, celebrated with the 
greatest solemnities the holy moss, which 
was ebaunted, iu eight divisions, so 
melodiously, that nothing less than a 
heaVt of stone but would have been deeply 
touched ; tears of joy were seen to fall 
from the eyes of the queen, considering 
ill this pious and splendid ceremony the 
grace which God had bestowed on her, to 
raise a church where the divine offices 
were celebrated, which heresy had banish¬ 
ed from England for more than one 
liiindred years. The mass celebrated, a 
multitude of catholics crowded to receive 
the holy'communion from the hands of 
the bishop, who gave his benediction and 
dispensed his indulgences. 

“ After dinner, her majesty again re¬ 
turned to vespers, and complins, and tho 
sermon. Messieurs the musicians, per¬ 
ceiving the effect they hud produced on 
the queen at the morning service, now 
surpassed themselves. At the close of 
vespers, the archb'^hop delivered a pa¬ 
thetic sermon, congratulating the queen 
on having a catholic church, and pub¬ 
licly celebrating divine service, which hud 
been abolished so many years in Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. Great was 
the applause of the audience. Those 
who were in the chapel found it diffi¬ 
cult to issue, from the vast confluence of 
people who forced their way to witness 
tho magnificence. This continued influjc 
lasted so long, that it was impossible to 
close the gates of the church till the 
third night, when the king commanded 
they should all retire. He came himself 
to be a spectator of this magnificent re¬ 
presentation, accompanied by his grand 
marshal, the comptroller of tho house¬ 
hold, and other lords ; he admired the 
artifke: he kept his eyes long on tho 
beautiful scene, declared that he had 
pever viewed any thing more beautiful, 
per of a happier iQventiop. The chapel, 
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thus ornamented, wtts kept npen frotp 
the eighth of December to Cliristmas; 
Crowds flocked, and waited two or three 
hours before they could enter a coiifes- 
sionaL They held controversies and con¬ 
ferences, to confirm the FAiTHFtri, and 
to reclaim the hehetic. 

The historian (L'Estrange) exults in 
a favourite argument, by which it was 
inevitably shown that there could be no 
salvation for separatists from tlie true 
apostolical and Roman church ; but some 
protestants, who had conceived that this 
glorious proposition was false, were de¬ 
sirous of receiving more solid reasons 
for their maturer consideration; of these, 
we are told that many, convinced of its 
truth, renouuced .their errors.. 

The puritans subsequentlylient three 
thousand apprentices to the parliament, 
to demand the expulsion of the Peres 
Capuchins from England. The fathers 
awaited their death by the side of their 
altars, where they were prepared to suffer 
the blessings of martyrdom; but they 
were only sent to prison for a month, 
and then shipped off for Calais. Thus 
terminated the history of the household 
of our catholic queen, Henrietta Maria. 

After King Charles had tlius dismissed 
the French attendants of his yonng 
(jueen, the next interruption of their 
domestic happiness was the restless de¬ 
sire of Henrietta t) peep into that I'utu- 
rity, which, in m^rcy, was debarred 
from her view. The first wish of the 
queen was to know whether she should 
bring an heir to the British throne. The 
prophetess, to whmn the queen had 
recourse to solve this question, was a 
lady of the court, whose pretences to 
divination made no little uproar in her 
day. This was none otlier than the 
daughter of the Earl of Castlehaven— 
Tiudy Eleanor Audley, married to Sir 
John Davies, the king’s attorney-gene¬ 
ral—and who had not a little scandalized 
Charles, by prophesying her own hus¬ 
band’s death. We will, however, give 
the scene between the queen and the 
Lady Eleanor, from the works of that 
lady, premising that her style is not 
remarkable for perspicuity About 
two years after the marriage of King 
Charles, I was waiting on tho queen as 
she came from mass or evening service, 
on All Saints’-day, to know what service 
she was pleased to require of me. 
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** 1146 firat Atieition was, ‘ Whether 
difeafaoaldeveraareaBon?* I answered, 

* in a short time.* 

'*'The next, * What success the Duke 

Buckmgham should hare, who, tl4e 
queen said, was carrying his siege (of 
Rochelle) with forwardness.’ 

** 1 answered again, ‘ As for his ho¬ 
nour, of that he would bring home not 
much, but his person would return in 
safety, with no little speed.’ 

“ This reply, to neither side, gave 
Iktle content: the duke’s friends were 
not satisfied, nor even his enemies who 
wished his death. 

** The queen then returned to her 
hopes of "a son, and I showed her she 
should have one, and that for a time 
she should be happy. 

** ‘ But for how long ?’ asked Hen¬ 
rietta. 

“ ‘ For sixteen years,’ was my reply. 

“ Then King Charles coming in, our 
discourse was interrupted by him. 

“ * How now. Lady Eleanor! you 
are the person who foretold your hus¬ 
band’s death, some three days before it 
happened ?’ to which his majesty thought 
proper to add, ‘that it was the next 
way to break his heart” and, probably, 
most persons will be of the same opinion 
as King Charles. 

Thus the king cut short the pre¬ 
cious conference his young consort was 
holding with Lady Eleanor, as mad a 
gentlewoman as ever walked unshackled 
about a royal court, and, in fact, the 
mischief she brewed was very severely 
felt at the commencement of the civil 
war. 

Before, however, the Lady Eleanor had 
done with the queen, she informed her 
ladies “ that it was true the queen should 
have a son, but the babe would be 
christened and buried all in one day 
and, indeed, Henrietta’s first-bom son 
died soon after it saw the light. 

Encouraged by the success of this 
soothsaying, the Lady Eleanor vented so 
many impertinent prophecies relating to 

S iblic affairs, tliat the king sent Mr. 

irk, of his bedchamber, to recommend 
Iwr to hold her tongue; a piece of dis- 
cMkion Lady Eleanor had never been 
able to exercise, nor were either of her 
husbands able to control that unruly 
member, though both of them attempted 
it, and each thrown a packet of her 
Zi 
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prophecies, in manuscript, behind the 
fire. But the king’s messenger was cer¬ 
tainly allied .against his royal master in 
the matter of divination, for after deli¬ 
vering the message of King Charles, he 
added, on his own account, an earnest 
request to know whether the expected 
child of her majesty would be a son or 
not ? “ And I,” says the Lady Eleanor, 
“ unwilling to send him empty away, 
assured him of a prince and a strong 
child, which he, not sparing to impart, 
accordingly solemnized with bonfires.” 

The poor king must have been sadly 
plagued with the follies of his young 
queen, the madness of her prophecies, 
and, above all, tlm perversity of bis mes¬ 
senger, who, when sent to reprove the 
conjuring spirit of Lady Eleanor, took 
the opportunity of exciting her to exer¬ 
cise it anew. 

Such was the temper of the times 
preceding the great rebellion ; and how 
little do those historians do their duty, 
who disdain to show us the train of 
thoughts which prompted the actions 
they describe. 

The queen’s second child, as Lady 
Eleanor Davies pretends she predicted, 
was the heir of England, afterwards 
Charles II., born at St. James’s Palace, 
May 29th, and baptized by Bishop Laud, 
the day which is still celebrated as the 
day of the restoration of the royal family. 

The queen had now entered her 
twenty-first year, qpd was much im¬ 
proved in person, having grown taller, 
and become more graceful and womanly 
in contour; and her royal husband, who 
had controlled her with some severity 
during her petulant girlhood, now loved 
her with such intensity of passion, as to 
surrender his thoughts and will wholly 
to her guidance. One traditionary couit 
anecdote, preserved by Swift, will show 
the effect that the least discomposure 
of the queen had upon the mind of 
Charles: — 

“ One day he thought to surprise her 
with the present of a diamond brooch of 
great value, which he chose to fasten 
to her dress himself, but by accident 
thrust the pin of the brooch into her 
chest so deeply, that the queen snatched 
the ornament from her bosom, and fiung 
it on the ground. The king turned 
pale,, and was observed on this occa¬ 
sion to look more alarmed and con- 
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founded tlian bo over afterwards did 
when his worst misfortunes beset him.” 

The queen brought into the world a 
daughter the year following the birth 
of Uie Prince of Wales, which child 
received the name of Mary, and was 
afterwards the Princess of Orange. 

In English history Henrietta Maria 
has borne most of the odium arising 
from her husband’s misfortunes; she is, 
indeed, regarded as the author of the 
king’s disputes with liis parliament. 
This accusation lies heavy on her; but 
we believe, whatever results may have 
arisen from her conduct, that the evils 
which followed were involuntary ; since 
the germ of these differences had its 
commencement before King Charles had 
ever spoken to her. To her influercc, 
therefore, the parliamentary disputes 
cannot be attributed. 

'I'he differences between the king and 
his parliament commenced so early as 
May 1st, 1625, in the second month of 
his reign. Parliament had, at the close 
of the reign of James I., impeached and 
condemned to death no fewer than 
twenty catholic priests, accused only of 
having exercised their religious I'unc- 
tions. Thai a dying man should recoil 
from setting his hand to such a butchery, 
was no great wonder. The parliament 
demanded the ex(;cutiun of these war¬ 
rants from the young king, with which 
Chailcs refused to comply; and tliis was 
one of the first springs from which the 
disputes between Charles I. and his par¬ 
liament arose. 

It was jealousy of the catholic mar¬ 
riage of Charles that occasioned the par¬ 
liament to be seized with tliis lit of 
bloody persecution. James I., in the 
very spirit of a parvenu king, who 
had been raised to a rank higher than 
that in which he was born, took into his 
whimsical head the notion that his heir 
should not marry with any but an Euro¬ 
pean princess, and one of the highest 
rank. Now Spain and France bore the 
rank of the first kingdoms, but unfor¬ 
tunately their royal families were catho¬ 
lic. Though they had been Mahometan, 
James would have persevered, and, in¬ 
deed, have met with less opposition. 
There was then no national law to pre¬ 
vent an English prince from marrying a 
catholic: accordingly, first the infanta, 
and then the Princess of Fmce, wer& 
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wooed for Prinee CbM'les, who was, as 
already stated, betrothed to Henrietta 
when his father died. But this marriage 
excited the religious rage of the parlia¬ 
ment, who, in contradistinction to the 
court, passed brutal penal laws, and de¬ 
manded the execution of the twenty 
piicsts, as a pledge of the king’s sin¬ 
cerity in the protestant religion; smd 
on his refusal the supplies were denied 
by parliament; and then Charles had 
recourse to the illegal measures of 
ship-money, loans, and other modes of 
supplying the deficiencies of the re- 
ven’ic, which caused the flowing of such 
oceans of blood and tears. During 
several years their deaths were de¬ 
manded by the legislature, and as firmly 
resisted by Charles, until the unfortu¬ 
nate band was reduced, by close im¬ 
prisonment, to eleven. Now it is cer¬ 
tain that if Charles had chosen to have 
sacrificed his true protestant principles 
of non-persecutor, and had put his 
hand to these atrocious death-warrants, 
the opposition of his wife would not have 
been more violent lhaft when he dis¬ 
missed her French servants; and all 
parties would have been pleased—the 
majority of the people, his parliament, 
and even the unfortunate men them¬ 
selves ; for it is well known that the chief 
of them had, in their enthusiasm, deyoted 
themselves to martyrdom when they 
undertook their ]r.nglish mission, con¬ 
trary to the law of God and his own con¬ 
science. His firm refusal, and the trying 
circumstance of his being the husband 
of a catholic queen, of great beauty, 
whom he loved intensely, made his peo¬ 
ple believe that lie was, at heart, a 
catholic. His life and death proved that 
he was not; but his destiny had not then 
been fulfilled. No one in those times 
seems to have conceived the possibility 
that abstinence from religious persecu¬ 
tion in a sovereign might spring from a 
virtuous motive. They had, in truth, 
never beheld any instance; and, indeed, 
those who examine history for the bene¬ 
fit of gaining an insight into the springs 
of human conduct, will perceive that 
Catholicism jiad for so many centuries 
insisted on the religious persecution of 
the opposers of their creed as a virtue ; 
that the principal nations of Europe 
were thoroughly imbued with religious 
destructiveness. It bad* indeed, become 
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IT pirt of their natures to suffer their 
vetieratioa to excite their “ destructive¬ 
ness;” so that it mattered little what 
creed they chose to profess, the unchris¬ 
tian and unbenevolent principle of pw- 
seoution manifested itself alike, and was 
the vice of the seveiiteeutli century; 
whilst the wickedness of hypocrisy was 
superadded to the crimes of those who 
accused others of persecution, which 
they were themselves thirsting to effect. 

“ Ye know not of what spirit ye are 
of,” was the subliraest lesson ever given; 
and surely the most hideous mischiefs 
that have ever plagued nations have 
arisen from a general tendency in a 
people to a union of destructiveness 
and veneration, for the latter uterly 
blinds them to ills committed under the 
former influence. Such was the state of 
the public mind in England when 
Charles I. began bis reign. It is seldom 
that a whole nation has to suffer the 
chastisement of a civil war, unless for 
some general moral error; and if we 
read the religious polemics of that day, 
Wc shall see that the lieaits of a great ma¬ 
jority must have been corruyjtod by malig¬ 
nant party feelings, and that the persons 
who perused, as a duty,either the railings 
of catholic against protestant, church 
agairtst puritan, and puritan against 
both, must have offered up to the divine 
author of the Christian faith an abhor¬ 
rent sacrifice of religious combativencss 
instead of true veneration. Never was 
the spirit of the times better described 
than in that extraordinary verse of Davo- 
nant— 

** Praise is devotion fit for mighty minds, 
ITie diffring world’s agreeing sacrifice. 
Where Heaven, divided faiths, united finds, 
While prayer in various discords upward 
flies.” 

Never was the peevishness of party 
prayer, let it be catholic or protestant, 
better described than in tlicsc noble 
lines, which are inapplicable in these 
better times without an historical com¬ 
mentary. Frightfully must human be¬ 
ings have perverted their faculties when 
they dared corrupt the fountain of their 
immortality—their communiou wiili the 
MOST HIGH,with their furious destruc¬ 
tiveness, and, as Davenant says, pre¬ 
ferred-*- * 

Their quarrels, which they call their 
pmyen, lo heaves.” 
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In these better times^ wfa«r the iBotral 
law of humanity has gained the ascen¬ 
dant, and every kind of personal perse¬ 
cution, even of catholics, is justly con¬ 
sidered horrible and abhorrent both to 
God and man, few people can imagine 
the venomous spirit that pervaded the 
minds of those, who would have been 
otherwise good men and women, when 
religious differences occupied not their 
attention. And when we consider how 
rich and abundant England was, with¬ 
out a national debt, and enjoying an 
increasing commerce, with manufactures 
just sufficient to employ a part of the 
population wholesomely; possessing 
rising colonies, and exulting in a long 
continuance of peace; established, more¬ 
over, in a mode of worship which of¬ 
fered a rational mean between the ex¬ 
tremes of catholieism and Calvinism— 
the religious mania that overthrew most 
of these blessings, seems most noxious. 

In civil wars, as in family dissensions, 
the only way of tracing the cause of 
trouble, is to discover which of the con¬ 
tending parties committed the first moral 
wrong. Here it is clearly on the side 
of the parliament, who condemned 
twenty men to suffer an agonizing death 
for their religious belief; and the king 
was as clearly right, both as a human 
being and as a protestant, whose religion 
was founded on principles of non-perse¬ 
cution, to refuse putting liis hand to 
their death-warrants. This enduring 
cause of contention once established, 
the impediments which the parliament 
threw in the way of the king’s finances, 
as a means of compelling him to sacri¬ 
fice tliese victims, speedily produced a 
plentiful crop of wrongs and illegalities; 
and wrong, once begun, continued in 
alternate fits of despotism and rebellion, 
till ail were involved in one mass of civil 
strife and misery. 

Henrietta was young, ignorant of the 
English laws, and reared, as we have 
shown, in the very bosom of despotism. 
If means had existed for King Charles to 
conciliate his people, by consenting to 
a religious persieution, her counsels were 
not likely to have assisted him in follow¬ 
ing that difficult path. The Icing’s im¬ 
prudent visit to the House of Commons, 
for the purpose of arresting the five ob¬ 
noxious members, or “ pulling the rogues 
out by the ears,” has been attributeci 

[thb court 
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to the taontB and importunities of the 
queeu. 

It is true the undeserved lampoons on 
the queen and her court had occasioned 
great irritation in her mind. The Eng¬ 
lish court was marked at that time by a 
higher degree of respectability and re¬ 
finement than had been seen since the 
reign of Edward III. Some of the 
coarseness of a semi-barbarous age might 
BtiU adhere to its manners and usages, 
but if we compare it with what was past, 
the improvement must be acknowledged 
to have been rapid. When we recall to 
mind the bull-baitings, and the bear- 
fights of Mary and Elizabeth, the cock- 
fightings of Henry VIll., and the lord 
of misrule with his wooden axe and 
block, mocking the death of Somerset, 
for the Christmas diversions of the poor 
sufterer’s ncpliew, Edward VI., we shall 
deem the refined tastes of Charles and his 
Henrietta for poetry, painting, and archi¬ 
tecture, and even their stately masks 
and ballets, a great improvement on 
former court occupations,and, moreover, 
infinitely preferable to the gluttonous 
festivals and drinking matches of the 
preceding reign, when ladies did not 
form part of the court of England ; nor 
could a female even cross the halls or 
corridors frequented by King James and 
his nobility without the risk of the grossest 
insults, were her rank ever so high. 

Disgusted at this horrid state of social 
life in the highest class, King Charles 
constituted a court to which at least 
ladies might resort without insult or re¬ 
proach. His own moral life and con¬ 
duct, his conjugal uttachment to his 
queen, together with the elegant tastes 
of both, gave the English court a degree 
of refinement before unknown. A kins¬ 
man of Cromwell, a gentleman of sena¬ 
torial rank and nearly allied to the 
nobility, exercised his poetical abilities 
as honorary poet laureate, and celebrated 
the praises of the beautiful queen and her 
noble ladies in many a highly-polished 
rhyme—this was Edmund Waller, a 
writer of some historical celebrity. Inigo 
Jones devised the scenery and orna¬ 
mental department of musks and ballets, 
to which Ben Jonson, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher, wrote lyrics, which are the pride 
and glory of our language ; while Van¬ 
dyke and Rubens immortalized by their 
}>encils the beauties who graced the 
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picturesque and stately court of Charles 
and Henrietta: add to all this concentra¬ 
tion of taste and genius, that the king and 
queen, in tlie very flower of life, were 
considered pre-eminent in Europe for 
beauty and accomplishments. These out¬ 
ward glories, however, were chequered 
with the troubles of the times; a con¬ 
cealed volcano was glowing beneath the 
feet of those who gaily trod the courtly 
measures in the elegant and really liartn- 
less ballets which rendered still more 
furious the fanaticism of Prynne and 
his coadjutors. The furious attack of 
Prynne on the queen drew down on him 
the vengeance of Charles in a manner 
inconsistent with his former character; 
but as no one blamed the conduct of 
Prynne more than that honest but mis¬ 
taken fanatic himself, after ho had wit¬ 
nessed die miseries of the civil wars, and 
the consequences of his own political 
agitations, it is little use dwelling here 
oil the abhorrent and barbarous punish¬ 
ment inflicted upon him. “ King Charles 
ought to have taken my head when he 
took my cars," wrote Prynne, after he 
had done all he could to undo the mis¬ 
chief he had wrought during his [sour 
and ascetic youth. 

Soon after tlie queen had added to 
the number of the royal family by the 
birth of James, duke of York, she was 
invited to a grand mask and ballet, given 
by tile gentlemen of Lincoln’s-Inn and 
the Temple, in honour of the birth of 
•another English prince; and to show 
how little they participated in the nar¬ 
row and illiberal sentiments of one of 
their body, the fanatic agitator Prynne, 
it is a curious circumstance that the 
leaders of these stately revels were two 
gentlemen who afterwards became the 
most celebrated statesmen in England, 
on different sides, viz., Edward Hyde, af¬ 
terwards Clarendon, lord chancellor and 
royalist historian, and Bulstrode White- 
locke, lord-keeper of the parliament, 
and, afterwards, parliamentary historian. 
They were then only the handsomest 
and gayest gentlemen of the Temple and 
Lincoln’s-lnn. These magnificent revels 
cost the Inns of Court 22,000/.; and 
though the puritans of the times made a 
horrid outcry at the waste and extrava¬ 
gance, yet these rich societies did much 
good by the disperaion of a part of their 
wealth. All the'diversions were.refincd 
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and d^nt. There was an intercourse 
between the sovereign, the court, and a 
most influential and learned body of 
Englidunen that did honour to both, 
and we should be glad to see a similar 
scene revived in the present times mi 
some interesting and important occasion. 

The Lincoln's-Inn and Temple pa¬ 
geants lasted three days; they put the 
majority of the people in an ecstacy of 
good humour, and for a little while con¬ 
tributed to sweeten the sour temper of 
the times. 

It was at this time, when Henrietta had 
attained perfection of person, tha tW aller’s 
courtly lyrics hailed the royal beauty as 
perpetuated by the masterly hand of 
Vandyke. The first of his poems is ad¬ 
dress^ to the picture of Henrietta; 
little did the object of his adulation 
deem that her poetical panegyrist would 
soon transfer his homage to “ my Lord 
Protector,” stained as he afterwards was 
with her husband’s blood. 

'Well fare the hand I which to our humble 
sight 

Presents that beauty, which the dazzling 
light 

Of royal splendour hides from weaker eyes, 
And all access, save by this art, denies. 

The gracious image, seeming to give leave, 
Propitious stands, vouchsafing to be seen, 
And by our muse saluted. Mighty queen. 
In whom the extremes of power and beauty 
move. 

The ^een of Britain and the queen of love. 

Heaven hath preferred a sceptre to your 
hand. 

Favoured our freedom more than your com¬ 
mand ; 

Beauty hath crowned you, and you must 
have been 

The whole world's mistress other than a 
queen. 

All had been rivals, and you might have 
spared, 

Or killed, and tyrannized without a guard. 
Such eyes as yours, on Jove himself had 
thrown 

As bright and quick a lightning as his own. 

Witness our Jove perverted by their 
In his swift passage to the Hesperian* dahiQ, 
When—^like a lion finding, m his way 
To some intended spoil, a f|ker prey— 

Hie royal ^muth, pursuing the ri^ort 
Of beaa^, found it at the Gallic court. 
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With his Achates * breaking through the. 
cloud 

Of that disguise which did their graces 
shroud. 

And mixing with the ladies at the ball. 
Danced with the gallants, and outshone 
them all. 

This historical allusion is somewhat 
embellished by Waller’s courtly ideality; 
for we have seen, by plain matter-of-fact 
letters, that Charles did not bestow much 
attention upon the Princess Henrietta 
when present, in disguise, at the ball at the 
Louvre; and that the princess bad never 
noticed him is certain, by the pretty 
anecdote told by the Duchess de Chev- 
reuse of the self-inflicted suspense of the 
young princess, when the miniature of the 
Prince of Wales was presented to heron 
the morning of her espousals by proxy. 
Her ladies crowded round to see the 
likeness of her future husband, but 
Henrietta held it covered in her hand 
during half the morning, fearing to look 
on the features of her betrothed, know¬ 
ing well the homely, undignified por¬ 
traits of James I., and dreading lest his 
heir should be like his father. Her 
surprise and pleasure at the elegant 
features of her royal lord may then be 
readily imagined, when at last she sum¬ 
moned courage to gaze upon that noble 
countenance, and mark the intense depth 
of those dark eyes which love had never 
lit hut for her. There is more real poetry 
in this little natural anecdote than in all 
that Waller wrote in praise of Gloriana, 
the name by which he celebrated the 
queen;— 

“ Hither my muse, like bold Prometheus# 
flies 

To light her torch at Gloriana's eyes.” 

And— 

" Great Gloriana, fair Gloriana, 

Bright as high heaven is, and bounteous as 
earth !” 

His “ Apology of Sleep to a lady who 
could do any thing but sleep when she 
pleased,” is likewise addressed to the 
queen. This steps out of the common¬ 
place which usually flattens all royal 
panegyric: he says, personifying sleep 

My charge, it is those languors to repair 
'Which nature feels from sorrow, toil, and 
care; 


* Duke of Baokingham. 
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Bast to tbe limbs, and qmet I confer 
On troubled minds; but nought can add to 
her, 

Whom Heaven a^dher transcendant charms 
have placed 

Above .those ills irhicb wretched raorti^ 
taste. 

Yet, as her earnest wish invokes my power, 
I shall no more decline that sacred bower 
Where Gloriana, the great mistress, lies', 
But gently fanning those victorious eyes. 
Charm all the senses, till the joyful sun, 
Without a rival, half his course has run ; 
Who, while my hand that fairer light con> 
fines. 

May boast himself the fairest tiling that 
shines. 

If the queen could be deceived out of 
a sense of her mortality by such adula¬ 
tion as this, the times were fast approach¬ 
ing which would show tliat she was in no¬ 
wise distinguished above other wretched 
mortals, except by the pressure of a 
double load of sorrow. That wakeful¬ 
ness, which was turned into compliment 
by the poetical adulation, had been in¬ 
duced by the prognostics of the coming 
storm. 

The queen’s religion was a constant 
theme of cruel jealousy and agitation in 
parliament, together with the king’s 
firm refusal to shed the blood of catho¬ 
lics, which was construed into a secret 
bias for Catholicism; yet we liave the 
evidence of Madame dc Motteville, that 
he often tried to induce his queen to con¬ 
form to the ritual of the church of Eng¬ 
land, and one day sat down with her 
and made her compare the Common 
Prayer-book and the book of the Roman 
service, showing her, and truly, that our 
collects, prayers, and litany were wholly 
drawn from her own ; and that nothing 
but non-essentials, or invocations of a 
misdirected worship, were omitted ; put¬ 
ting it to her affection and tender love 
for him and hfer children, whether these 
superfluities and superstitions ought to 
stand in tlie way of their safety, and the 
peace of three kingdoms. 

The blindness of his consort, however, 
resisted this affectionate appeal, and in 
so doing she virtually sigued her hus¬ 
band’s death-wanant, by urging him to 
that resistance which ended in total ruin; 
and the rational endeavour of Charles 
to point out the fact that the church of 
England was the aocient worship, clean- 
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sed, from, the corruptions that time and 
ignorance, the craft and frailty of man 
had cast on it, only raised a clamour 
against the ritual of that church, as 
though it had been another modification 
of papacy. Every hour now widened 
the breach between Charles and his 
people, while his queen’s advice urged 
him constantly to assert his regal power 
by violence. There was, in fact, no 
middle path for the king between abdi¬ 
cation and compliance with the bloody 
laws which the parliament liad made 
against the catholics; for it was impos¬ 
sible for him, although a most economi¬ 
cal prince, to carry on the government 
without recourse to illegal measures, 
when lawful supplies were stopped. 
Strange it is that the party who at the 
present day is most active in heaping 
obloquy on the liead of Charles (bearing 
in mind the change which time and cir¬ 
cumstances have justly wrought in public 
opinion), is that which was most clamor¬ 
ous for granting to catholics privileges 
which that unhappy sovereign, though 
he sacrificed his life rather than shed 
their blood, opposed with all his might. 
So hard it is for a monarch to keep the 
middle course between too great indul¬ 
gence and atrocious persecution; for 
the rival demons of opposite parties in¬ 
variably yell for all or nothing. 

The unfortunate Charles hoped, by a 
close attention to the ritual of the estab¬ 
lished church, to silence the faction that 
accused him of countenancing popery; 
but this drew on the church he loved a 
persecution that outrivalled the fury 
exercised against Catholicism. 

There is a passage in the “ Icon Basil- 
ike,” wherein Charles laments the out¬ 
rageous proceedings of the puritans, as 
tending to confirm his queen in her dis¬ 
like of the protestant church. “ I fear 
(he says) such motives, so little to the 
advancing of the protestant professions 
as they are, may occasion a furtlmr aliena¬ 
tion of mind and divorce of affections 
in her from that religion, which is the 
only thing wherein we differ.” 

11 has been said that the queen brought 
up her children in the exercise of the 
catholic ritual till they were thirteen. 
Whatever she might do after her de¬ 
parture from England, this was certainly 
not the case before the civil war broke 
out: the Pnnoe of Wales having had a 
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K aatant ffoveraor; and that the young 
cess EKzabeth was a protestant, her 
death-pillow, the Bible, fully proves. 
Charles I. pave his son for a tutor the 
Earl of Hertford, that nobleman whose 
marriage with Lady Arabella Stuart bad 
brought him into some restraint and 
trouble in the preceding reign. 

The first letter that the queen wrote 
to her young son, is preserved in the 
British Museum. Tlic prince was then 
about eight years old 

“ Henrietta Maria to her son Charles, 
Prince of Wales. 1G38. ^ 

** Charles, —I am sorry that I must 
begin my first letter with chiding you,’ 
because I hear that you will not take, 
phisike. 1 hope it was onlie for this day,, 
and that to-morrow you will do it; for 
if you will not, 1 must come to you and 
make you take it, for it is for your 
healthe. I have given order to my Lord 
Newcastel to send mi worde to-niglit 
whether you will or not; therforc, I 
hope you will not give mi the paines to 
goe. And so I rest, 

“ Your affectionate mother, 

“ Henrietta Maria, R. 

•* To mi dcare son, the prince.” 

Prince Charles, in answer to the re¬ 
monstrances of his governor, wrote him 
this droll note, between double-ruled 
lines, in “ a text hand.” Some indica¬ 
tion may Be seen of the lively wit that 
afteriyards distinguished him; many, too, 
who dislike pills and potions will sym¬ 
pathise with the prince :— 

“ My Ix)rd,— I would not have you 
take too much phisicke, for it dotli all¬ 
ways make me worse, and I think it 
will do the like with you. I ride every 
day, aud am ready to follow any other 
direetbnis from you. Make haste to 
retume to him that loves you, 

“ Charles, P.” 

Before tlie flame of civil war broke 
out', Ihigknd was full of invectives and 
Ubeis. The divisions between Charles 
add'his parliament encouraged the fac¬ 
tious, who found lawless upholders on 
Wtfaer side ; and the king, by the star- 
chamber, inflicted the punishments on 
(hpse wliOffl the parliament encouraged 
io tbeir attacks on rdyalty; and, that 
fneht* injustice and undue punishment 
was the coinsequence, the foUowi&g in* 
•tanees will i^ow 
9Q 


A person of the namfe of Maud WM 
fined 69001 for affirming that the king 
went to mass with the queen; ” anothcar, 
of the name of Pickering, for saying 
“ that the king was a papist at heart as 
well as the queen,” was set in the pil¬ 
lory in two places; and, what marks the 
ferocious nature of the times more than 
any thing else, it was considered so deep 
a slander for protestant archbishops even 
to mention toleration to their fellow- 
creatures who differed from them in 
creed, that the star-chamber fined one 
Allinson in lOOOf., to be committed to 
prison, to be whipped, to be set in the 
pillory at York, Ipswich, and Yarmouth, 
and tliis for saying that he heard the 
Archbishop of York had asked a limited 
toleration for the catholics. 

The epithet of roundhead, applied by 
the royalists to the parliamentarians, 
took its rise from Henrietta Maria. In 
the first unquiet years of the rebellion— 
when faction was showing itself by all 
manner of petitions and deputations— 
the London apprentices were very active 
in coming up with petitions regarding 
political and religious grievances. One 
day, looking out of a window at White¬ 
hall on a number of these worthies, the 
queen saw at their head young Samuel 
Barnidiston, a cadet of an ancient fa¬ 
mily in Suffolk, brought up to trade in 
the city. This youth was very hand¬ 
some, but had his hair clipped ostenta¬ 
tiously close, so as to give his head the 
appearance of a bowl; and this ap¬ 
pearance struck the young queen, who 
exclaimed, “ La ! what a handsome 
young roundhead ! ” This descriptive 
appellation her ladies thought very ap¬ 
propriate, and “ roundheads,” from that 
time to tliis, became the name of the 
destructive party. 

It is a curious fact that the roiindness 
of the heads of these destructives (ren¬ 
dered more striking by their close-cut 
hair), and the thrusting out of the ears 
—the frequent indicator of an undue 
preponderance of tlie ferocious faculties 
—should be constantly spoken of in all 
descriptions of those times, and indeed 
dwelt upon in all pa^,ty ballads and sa¬ 
tirical squibs, which were so industri¬ 
ously circulated in those times; and tliat 
the perceptive faculties of the quew 
should ao instinctively have taken cog¬ 
nizance of the pecttUarity. If considered 
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philosophically, this fact affords a clue 
to the restless and combative character 
of many of the prime instigators of the 
troubles of those days. 

The name of roundhead, thus invented 
by Henrietta, was first publicly used by 
Captain Hyde, a cavalier, who drew his 
sword when the next deputation of ap¬ 
prentices favoured the parliament with 
their opinions on legislation, and pro¬ 
posed cropping all the ears that stood 
prominently from the round clipped 
heads ; but it is not quite so easy a 
matter to clip cars which stand abroad, 
owing to the superabundant ferocity of 
their possessors,—a truth which the suc¬ 
ceeding history fully illustrated. 

The kingdom was now thrown into 
new disorder, from a simple and unex¬ 
pected cause. Marie de Medecis, the 
queen’s mother, waS forced to seek shel¬ 
ter from the persecutions of Richelieu; 
and Charles, by the persuasion of his 
royal consort, consented to receive her 
in England. We have already detailed 
(in the memoir of that queen, from the 
narrative of Levres, an eye-witness,) tbo 
dutiful and affectionate manner in which 
the queen received her royal parent, and 
humbly kneeling on the stones which 
paved the court-yard of the palace of 
St. .James’s, surrounded by her children, 
likewise kneeling, asked her blessing,— 
so great was the personal homage shown 
by children to tlieir parents in the 
seventeenth century. 

Henrietta cherished her mother with 
the utmost duty and tenderness, and gave 
her an asylum from the year 1638 ; but 
terrified by the yells and maledictions of 
the populace, at the dreadful time of 
Strafford's impeachment, the queen her¬ 
self implored leave to quit England. 
Charles had previously resisted every im¬ 
portunity of the parliament to deprive 
Ills wife's mother of the hospitality tpid 
shelter she so greatly needed. Tho 
death of Strafford set the last seal to the 
downfall of the royal family; that tra¬ 
gedy took place in 1641. 

Historians have alleged that the queen’s 
feminine fears*” wrought on the mind of 

* Uumel plainly points out tho qiieon as the 
final cause of StraffoJ^'s death; but attention 
is earnestly called to the following particulars 
relative to this deed of blood. Lord Holies, 
who was brother-in-law to the earl, and a man 
deeply engaged with the jopulM jufy ID poilio* 
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her husband to sign the death-warrant of 
the man whose fatal crime was assisting 
his sovereign to govern without tho con¬ 
currence of bis parliament. Whatever 


ment, had sumested to Charles, after he Iwd 
passed the bill of attainder, a plan for saying 
liiin, which was this: that Strafford should pre¬ 
fer a petition to the king for a short respite, and 
that Charles in person should the next day 
lay it before tho two bouses, as for their advice; 
Lord Holies promising, says Burnet, “ to mako 
interest among his numerous friends to get them 
to consent to it, and he had prepared a great 
many, by assuring them that it they would save 
Lord Stralibrd, he would become wholly theirs, 
m consequence of his first principles, and that 
he^nught do them much more service by being 
preserved, than he could do if made on example 
Upon suchnevvand doubtful points; and in this 
he had wrought on so many, that he believed 
if the king’s xrarty had struck into it, ho had 
saved Strafford.” But the bishop adds, that 
it was whispered to the queen that a part of 
Holies’ engagement to his friends was that 
Strafford should accuse her, and that therefore 
she not only persuaded the king, instead of 
moving the parliament personally in the matter, 
to Send a message to tbuiluuse of Lords, written 
with his own hand, by the Prince of W^es, but 
to add to it, at the conclusion, these dastardly 
and fatal words, “ if he must die, it were charity 
to reprieve him till Saturday.” 

“ A niotnent’s reflection,” says Lodge, “ on 
the signal grandeur of Stratford’s character, 
will invalidate the whole of this most impro¬ 
bable tale; for if that i>art which relates to him 
be uni rue, and it is incredible that he should 
have been a party to such a negotiation, no 
leason remains for believing tho vile accusation 
against the queen. Amidst tlic abundaneo of 
libels wliich were about tliis time pouted forth 
against her, it is remarkable Uiat none arc to 
be found winch charge her with avindictivo 
spirit. She was assailed and threatened by the 
most brutal ami unmanly atUeks, which for a 
short time she disregarded with becoming firm¬ 
ness. She calmly dispatched letters missive, 
by Sir Kenelm Digby, Walter Montiigu, and 
others, to solicit loiuis from the catholics of 
England and Wales for the relief of Charles’s 
necessities; and it has been said tliat the kuig 
was prompted chiefly by her persuasion to tho 
bold and unhappy measure of demanding the im- 
X>eachcd members in the House of Commons.” 

Charles, howMr, writes, tn a letter to the 
qwen, now fortiniatHy preserved amony the 
Uarleian MSS., that he had sinned against his ^ 
conscience, ” ion the tkutii.” continues lho_ 

king, “ IS, I WAS SUBPRISED WITH IT, IN- 
BTANTI.V Al-Ttttl UAUB THAT BASE CONCESSION 
CONCERNINO TUK EaiII. OF StRAFIOUD. I 
HOPE THAT GOD WILL ACCEFT OF MY HEABTY 
KEl’ENTAMCE.” 

[The concession here spoken of, we constnie 
to mean the fearful menaces of a threatening 
populace, (for tho death of this nobleman,) 
wliioh historiaDD of those Uwes kave re* 
coided.'T’^cJ.] 
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StrafTurd had done,, had been by com- 
iqand of the king, and,, as Charlei»*after> 
wards declared, in signing his death- 
warrant, he signed his own, and gave a 
precedent for it. But the king's refusal 
would not have saved the life of the vic¬ 
tim, although Charles would have been 
spared a thousand agonies, which such a 
judicial murder 'occasioned him. The 
unfortunate and deserted StraiTord laid 
down his life, with a dignity and grandeur 
of soul which wrung tears from his most 
inveterate enemies, and the queen pre¬ 
pared to depart from England, under a 

S retext of escorting her young daughter, 
fary, abroad, whose hand was given 
to the Prince of Orange, but, in reality, in 
order to obtain the aid of ai ms and mo¬ 
ney. As no objections could be raised to 
this truly protestant match, the queen was 
Bufifered to qq^t the kingdom with the 
young princess, then only eleven years 
old. “ Many an uiifottunate message was 
received from the Commons on his way, 
and the last hours of the parting of the 
family were disturbed by many a gloomy 
presage. When the queen had embarked, 
Charles stood immoveable, watching the 
departing ship with the most poignant 
emotions. There was an awful uncer¬ 
tainty whether they should ever meet 
again. He stood on the shore to give 
them the last signal, the Iasi farewell; 
gazing with inoistcned eyes till the sha¬ 
dowy sails vanished in the atmosphere. 
When the vessel was no longer visible, 
Charles lingered fur some time, pacing 
along the shore, wrapped in' deep unci 
sad thoughts. The king had, of late, 
been accustomed to deprivation of Ins 
power—to the dcslitnliun of personal 
wants; and it is doubtful whether lie had 
a kingdom which acknowledged its mo¬ 
narch, or a soldier who would obey his 
commands, for at this very moment, and 


on l\is road, he had been assailed by 
iterated messages to deliver up the militia 
to the Commons. But he had never yet 
lost his v^ife—he had never felt that pang 
of love—the loneliness of the soul.*^ 

After the queen was in safety the king 
assumed a higher tone with the parlia¬ 
ment, and departed with his two sons to 
York. On the 22iid of August, 1642, 
he raised bis standard at Nottingham, after 
having received from the queen a small 
sliip, laden with arms and ammunition, 
and some money, which, by the bravery 
and skill of the captain who navigated 
the little barque, having escaped the 
cruisers of Admiral Batten, ran into the 
mouth of the Humber. 

The queen wedded her daughter to 
the Prince of Orange, and also obtained 
a hundred thousand pounds for her hus¬ 
band by selling her own jewels and pawn¬ 
ing some belonging to the king. From 
the list cf jewels sold afterwards hy the 
parliament, none of the English regalia 
wore included; though such was the 
allegation which has been brought against 
Henrietta by many historians. The 
queen has likewise been accused of in- 
(liiference to her husband, but, at tiiis 
crisis, she herself showed the devoted love 
of a true woman and virtuous wife. She 
was in security, her mother’s persecutor, 
Kicheiieu, was dead, and that mother, 
whom she had earnestly loved, no longer 
existed te prove a cause of contention to 
bar her entrance into the court of her 
dying brother. If, indeed, Henrietta 
had not loved her unfortunate husband 
better than herself, why did she run 
such personal risk to return to him ? Tt 
required no little heroism in a young and 
beautiful queen to encounter such dan¬ 
gers and to abide such welcome to Eng¬ 
land, as our historical extracts abundantly 
prove. 


CHAP. III. 1643—1G99. 

The queen lands in Yorkshire to aid the king against iho rebels—.Takes refuge iu France— 
Death of Charles I.—Latter days of ileurietta Maria. 


The queen was impatient to bring her 
promised aid to England, and embarked, 
though in the depth of winter, convoyed 
by Yon Tromp, the Dutch admiral. She 
encountered a dreadful storm in her 
passage, and when her vessel was ex¬ 
pected to founder, grasping 4he rudder 
32 


she dispelled the fears of her attendants 
on her account, by this calm observation, 
“ Les reinca ne, sfi noy,auint paa." 
(“Queens are never drowned.”) After 
losing two of her vessels, and that which 
conveyed her had sustained much da¬ 
mage, she was cast upon the coast of 
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Holland, Tirhence, at the end of a fort* 
night, she again committed herself to the 
perils of the sea, heedless of the rigours of 
winter, and ultimately effected a'landing 
at Burlington-quay, ou the 22nd of Fe¬ 
bruary, 1643. The parliamentary ad¬ 
miral, Batten, who had been rruising 
with four ships to intercept her, having 
received intelligence of her arrival, 
sailed into the bay, and began to can¬ 
nonade the town. Several shots struck 
the house in which the queen was lodged, 
so that she was obliged to leave it, and 
take shelter in a ditch in a neighbouring 
field, where she remained ail night, and 
was forced to crouch down while she was 
covered with the earth torn up by the 
flying bullets. A sergeant was killed 
near her, and the parliamentary admiral 
continued his fire until the reflux of iho 
tide, and the threats of Von Tromp, com¬ 
pelled him to desist." 

From a narrative of these perils, writ¬ 
ten by Henrietta herself, we take a fevr 
extracts:— 

“The next night after we came to 
Burlington, four of the parliament’s ships 
arrived, without being perceived by us, 
and about five of the clock in the morn¬ 
ing began to ply us so fast with their 
ordnance, that they made us all rise out 
of our beds, and leave the village. One 
of the ships did me the favour to flank 
upon the house where 1 lay, and before I 
was out of my bed the cannon bullets 
whistled so loud about me, that all the 
company pressed me earnestly to go out 
of the house, their cannon having totally 
beaten down all the neighbour houses, 
and two cannon bullets falling from the 
top to the bottom of the house where 1 
was ; so that, clothed as well as in haste 
1 could be, 1 went on foot some little 
distance out of the town, under the shel¬ 
ter^ of a ditch, like that of Newmarket, 
whither, before I could get, the cannon 
bullets fell thick about us, and a servant 
was killed within seventy paces of me. 
We, in the end, gained the ditch, and 
stayed there two hours, whilst their can¬ 
non played all the while on us. The 
bullets flew, for the most part, over our 
heads; some few only, grazing on the 
ditch, covered us with earth, &c-, till the 
ebbing of the tide, and the tJireats of the 
Holland admiral, put an end to that 
danger. 

** While this struggle continued in Bur- 
C—JtJtT, 1839. 
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lington-bay' between Von ‘ Tromp aind 
Battfen, tt]{,e queen’s ships were landing the 
Btotes of ammunition which they had 
brought as quickly as possible; and the 
gallant Marquis of Montrose, with Lord 
Ogilvy, and a troop of horse, hearing of 
her majesty's arrival, hastened tti join tho 
standard of the defenceless queen in tri¬ 
umph to York, where tlie Earl of Newcas¬ 
tle was gathering forces for the king.’* 

The courage displayed upon this emer¬ 
gency, as upon all others, duripg almost 
an onlire year, inspired the supporters of 
the royal cause with an enthusiasm before 
unknown ; for it was a courage superior 
to her sex and fortunes, and ardent zeal 
for the cause of the king her husband, 
united to a generosity and clemency which 
on several occasions gained over partisans 
from among the rebels. 

Tho doubtful victory’if EdgehilL had 
previously been gained, but several en¬ 
gagements took place * iu the summer of 
1643 of more decided success, and fortune 
seemed to smile on the royal cause, when 
Charles, having cleared away all impedi¬ 
ments, marched in triumph to meet his 
queen, who was in progress with the sup¬ 
plies, which with such perseverance and 
intrepidity she had brought, escorted by 
the gallant cavaliers of the north. The 
army of Henrietta consisted of 2000 in¬ 
fantry, 1000 horse, 100 waggons laden 
with ammunition of all sorts, six pieces 
of cannon, and two mortars. For this 
exploit the queen was impeached by par¬ 
liament, but of course her first duty 
was to her husband. They met on the 
13th July, 1643, at Edgehill, where 
Charles had lately proved his stout cou¬ 
rage in the field. So little did he now 
dread the least interruption, that he only 
took his own guard of horse and Prince 
Rupert’#'regiment. After a separation 
of more than a twelvemonth this loving 
and faithful pair met with transport, and 
entered Oxford amidst the triumphant 
rejoicings of that loyal city; and much 
was their joy increased by the news of 
the victory of Roundaway Downs, which 
arrived the same evening. 

This was the great crisis of the queen’s 
life, and it is no small proof of ber 
talent's that she was successful in every 
thing, and very complicated were the 
undertakings tnat she had had to per- 
fpriD since her parting with the king; 
bven the gallant little bark, " The Pro- 
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videncp,”* which contained her first 
ceosi^ment of arms, had, through the 
daring skili of Captain Straeliah, safely 
reached its destination, despite of the 
opposing of the parliament. From 
this success we are inclined to believe 
that Henrietta posiSessed that first requi¬ 
site ef authority, a judgment of the charac¬ 
ters of those employed by her, a faculty 
to which her great father owed most of 
Jiis successes. 

The period during which the queen 
eropcised inilepeiidcnl authority was, 
however, brief j it may, indeed, be dated ■ 
fsotp the time wlwn she undertook the 
commission from her husband to obtain 
military stores in Holland, till she brought 
them safely to him at Fdgchill, whereby, 
we beg to observe, vre mean the spot, and 
not the battle which had been fought Uie 
23rd of the previous October. 

Fora few months the beautiful city 
of Oirford was the seat of the English 
court. There all that was loyal, refined, 
and learned rallied round their king, and 
for a. while a gre<at hope existed that 
Charles would subdue the discontents of 
a large portion of. his people by force of 
arms.. Thj^ could have brought no good, 
and -,110 person could ' have 

wished il; - 

The was one of those whose 

eharacters by adversity is improved. She 
was no longer the petulant girl who 
broke windows if her will was gainsaid, 
but a woman deeply devoted to her hus¬ 
band and children, exerting all the ener¬ 
gies of a powerful mind for their service; 
and even Mrs. Hutchinson, the admirable 
wife of one of Charles’s enemies, though 
belonging te. the other party, does her 
justice in this re.spect. 

The queen remained at Oxford during 
the change of fortune that befel the king’s 
party. It was at this time that Davenant 
addressed to her those celebrat«)d lines, lo 
the<'imitation of which Pope, in his Pas¬ 
torals, owed his juvenile fame: 

‘' To the Queen at Oxford. 

Fair as unshaded light, or as the day 
Of the first year, when every month was 
Mayj 

ftweeb as,the. aliaf^ smoke, or as the new 
Ufifidded bud, swelled by the moniing dew; 

-- ■ "I. “ - 

■ •.The jfogrew of'-tbis little vessel pp the 
Uttmheij iuniia onc of the meet hdeicsUng 
nages (if Ciai«Bdoa’8 uohk history. 
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K'ind'as the willing saints, but calmer far 
'I ban in their dreams forgiven votaries are; 
But what, sweet excellence, what dost thou 
here f 

This last line conveys a question which 
the delicate state of the queen (she being 
advanced in pregnancy), and the increasing 
peril of the city of Oxford, forced on the 
attention of the king; and before the ex¬ 
pected battle of Newberry was fought, be 
sent Henrietta to the loyal west of Eng¬ 
land, there to await live birth of her infant 
in greater security than could be offered 
in tho midland counties. The queen se¬ 
parated from Charles at Abington, in the 
month of April, 1644, witii many tears 
and dark forebodings, though the dread¬ 
ful future was in mercy veiled from their 
sight; they knew not they were parting 
for ever. 

Henrietta souglit refuge at Exeter, and 
there found herself reduced to .such an 
extremity, that to provide for her confine¬ 
ment she was forced to apply to Anne 
of Austria to .send over her own mid¬ 
wife, and indeed every the smallest thing 
which was necessary under such pecu¬ 
liar and delicate circumstances. Her sister- 
in-law giuierously sent her 20,000 pis¬ 
toles; but instead of using it for her own 
comfort, the amiable and devoted queen 
sent it immediately to her husband. Not¬ 
withstanding all' these trying events, birth 
was given lo adaughler (afterwards Duchess 
of Orleans), on the 16th of June, 1664, 
aiifl in little less than a fortnight after¬ 
wards she went to Pundennis, in Corn¬ 
wall, and embarked for France, arriving 
at Brest on the 15th of July. She had 
exacted two pronaises from Charles at 
tireir parting: the one, that he would 
receive no person, who had at any lime 
injured him, into his favour or trust 
without her consent; the other, that be 
would not make peace with the rebels 
without her interposition and mediation, 
that tho kingdom might know the share 
that she had in procuring it; and his reli¬ 
gions observance of tiiese engagements 
is iliought, perhaps erroneously, to have 
produced ill consequences. 

It being rutlicr the province of history 
than of a brief biography to trace tho 
series of disastrous engagemants between 
the royalists and the rebels, we proceed 
with the detail of events closely connected 
with the subject of our memoir. The 
of Essex iqiproaoiied the city of Exe- 
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ter, where the queen had lately given 
birth to a daughter, the Princess Hen¬ 
rietta Anne/ afterwards Duchess of Or¬ 
leans, and finding that it was not possible 
to oppose the parliamentary general, the 
queen requested he would give her a safe 
conduct tu Dath, whither she wished to 
retire for her health; but Essex sent word 
that he would escort her majesty to Lon¬ 
don, where her presence was required to 
answer to the parliament for having levied 
war against them. As they had pro¬ 
ceeded so fur (according to the French 
writers) as to set a price on the queen's 
head, she was forced to leave her bed and 
dee from Exeter, abandoning her little 
infant, only a fortnight old, to the car.* of 
Lady Morton. 

After remaining hidden in a miseralie 
cabin at the entrance of a wood, while 
the soldiers of Essex deMled on each side, 
during their march to the city of Exeter, 
and ahor hearing them discuss with each 
other the probability of seizing her, 
and the reward they shoidd have for lier 
head, the queen escaped that peril, and 
arrived safely on the sea-coast of Corn¬ 
wall, where a fleet, sent by her son-in- 
law, the Prince of Orange, received her 
on board, and filially conveyed her safely 
to France. 

Lady Morton soon after found means' 
of escaping with the royal infant, who 
was restored to its queen-mother at Paris 
before it was a month old. Seldom, in¬ 
deed, has such a series of perilous ad¬ 
ventures befallen a mother and babe, in 
the first month of the infant’s existence. 

The unhappy queen was received with 
kindness by the queen-regent of France, 
Anne qf Austria, her sister-in-law. Four 
years she sufi'ered the tortures of sus¬ 
pense, upon the state of aflairs, separated 
from her husband and family, though 
receiving constantly affectionate letters 
from her royal husband, which announced, 
without end, some new disaster; one of 
the last letters she had from him, was 
during his melancholy sojourn at Hamp¬ 
ton Court, once the scene of their wedded 
happiness. 

But his beloved queen was not there ; ‘ 
he had parted wkh her for ever, and his 
own stormy career drew near its close. 
Lady Fanshawe, in her interesting Me- 


* The portrait and memoir ,of this piiaceit 
will appear in this MagaziUQ fox August. 
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tnoirs, has left a touching picture df the 
devotion of Charles to his queen in these 
last months of his life. She says—' ‘ 

“ 1 went three times to* pay my duty 
to his majesty, both as 1 was theidaugb- 
ter of his servant and the “wife of his 
servant. The last time 1 ever saw hini * 
I could not refrain from weeping. When 
I took my leave of the king he saluted 
me, and I prayed God, with streaming 
tears, to preserve his majesty with a long* 
and happy life. 

“ Tile king, stroked me on the cheeky 
and said, ‘ Child, if God willeth U shall 
be so, but both you and I must submit to 
God’s will, and you know what ha^ds I 
am in.’ 

Then, turning to my husband, he 
said, ‘ Be sure, Dick, to tell my son all 
that 1 have said, and deliver these letters 
to uiy wife, pray God bless her, and I 
hope ail shall be well.’ Then, taking 
my husband in his arms, he said— 

“ ‘ Thou has ever been an honest man, 

I hope God- will bless thee, and make 
thee a happy servant-to my son.’ 

" Thus did we part from that benign 
sun, that in a few .months afterward.s was 
extinguished, to the grief of all Ciirrstiana 
who are not forsaken of their God,” 

'I'lie thread of our narrative now re¬ 
mains witii Henrietta, who was far dis¬ 
tant from her royal lord, when his execu¬ 
tion, of which the particulars are so well- 
known, took place in the year 1 ii49. 

'Fu the last moment Henrietta, who 
had many proofs of the devotion with 
which the great body of the people loved 
their king, .never would believe the ur¬ 
gency of his danger, but relied that a 
general rising would free him, when ha 
came to the scaffold;* his letters- -of 
adieu, and the evidence of witnesses'Sooa 
undeceived her. From the moment she 
heard of the death of Charles, she named 
herself la reine malheureuse, 9 ,%ii assumed 
that garb of deep widowhood, which she 

* That most worthy iioncoftforrawt, Matthew 
Henry, mentions the universal groan-of agony 
■which rose ftom people, when the fatal blow 
fell on Cliiules; lie speaks from the evidence of 
his grandfatlior, who was present. This, circum¬ 
stance cannQt be duhbted, when it is remem¬ 
bered iliat Matthew Henry was a devout inde- 
jiundent; We draw the account from bis- tele- 
brated Commentary on the Bible. It confinnS 
the queen's supposition, but the people were 
overawed by .an overpowering military fmee,' 
■which sguu established a heice despotism* _ 
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oeter laid aside, though she had scarcely 
seen her thirty-eighth year at the death 
of her husband. 

' The manner in which Henrietta was 
affected, on learning the unexpected fate 
of her unfortunate consort, is given from 
the MS. of an eye-witness, the P^re Ga- 
mache, one of the capuchins who had 
waited on the queen in England:— 

“ The city of Paris was then blockaded 
by the insurgents, and, in the king’s mi- 
iHirity, it was with difficulty we obtained 
either entrance or egress. The Queen 
of England, residing at the Louvre, had 
dispatched a gentleman to St. Germain 
en la^e to the French court, to procure 
news from England. During her dinner, 
where I assisted at the grace, 1 had notice 
to remain there after the benediction and 
not to quit her majesty, who might need 
consolation at the sad account she was to 
receive of the terrible death of the king, 
her husband. 

At this grievous intelligence,! felt my 
whole frame shudder, and withdrew aside 
from the circle. Where, during an hour, 
the various conversations on different sub* 
jects seemed not to remove the uneasiness 
the queen experienced, who knew that 
the gentleman she had dispatched to St. 
Germain ought to have returned. She 
was complaiuing of his delay in bringing 
his answer, on which the Count of St. 
Alban’s (Jermyn) took the opportunity 
to suggest that the gentleman was so 
faithful and so expeditious in obeying 
her majesty’s commands on these occa¬ 
sions, that he would not have failed to 
have come, had he had any favourable 
intelligence. ‘ What then is the news ?’ 
I see it is known to you,’ said the queen. 
The count replied, that, in fact, he did 
know something of it, and when pressed, 
after many evasions to explain himself, 
and many ambiguous words to prepare 
her, little by little, to receive the fatal in¬ 
telligence, at length he declared it to the 
queen, who seemed not to have expected 
any thing of the kind. She was so 
deeply struck, that instantly, entirely 
speechless, she remained voiceless and 
motionless, to all appearance a statue. 
A great philosopher has said that ordi¬ 
nary griefs allow the heart to sigh, and 
the lips to murmur, but that extraordi- 
noiy afflictions, terrible and fiital, cast 
the smil into stupoiv make the tongue 
mate, and take away the senses. * Curce 
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leoti hquuntur, graves stupent* To 
this pitiable state was the queen reduced, 
and to all our exhortations and argu¬ 
ments she was deaf and insensible. We 
were obliged to cease talking, and we re¬ 
mained by her in broken silence, some 
weeping, some sighing, and all with sym¬ 
pathizing countenances, mourning over 
her extreme grief. This sad scene lasted 
till nightfall, when the Duchess of Ven- 
dome, whom she greatly loved, came to 
see her. Weeping, she took the hand 
of the queen, tenderly kissing it—and 
afterwards spoke so successfully, that she 
seemed to have recovered this desolated 
princess from that loss of all her senses, 
or rather that great and sudden stupor, 
produced by the surprising and lament¬ 
able intelligence of the strange death of 
the king.”* 

Such is the pathetic and affecting nar¬ 
rative. “ It surely proves,” says a com¬ 
mentator upon the capuchin’s detail, 
“that the affections of Henrietta were 
rivetted on those of her royal husband ; 
nor can we less admire the caution and 
the delicacy with which Lord Jermyn, 
with no common dexterity, gradually 
prepared her for the unutterable calamity. 
The catastrophe appears to have come 
wholly unexpected. The stupor of grief 
was never more forcibly described.” 

To dwell for a moment on the devoted 
affection exhibited by the royal pair for 
each other, we embrace the sentiments 
of intelligent writers. Charles was, 
undoubtedly, deeply enamoured of his 
queen; ** the temperance of his youth 
by which be had lived so free from 
personal vice,” as May, the pariiamen- 
taiy historian—records, writing from 
a personal knowledge of the king—“ had 
given to his first love—and hisjast,” 
as the king avowed in his solemn farewell, 
at the parting hour of life—“all the influ¬ 
ence which that queen was privileged, 
^ nature, to possess over a husband.” 
Charles knew not, as those persons imply 
who wrote such mean notes on his affec¬ 
tionate letters, that a husband could love 
too well; or that he could refuse his.con- 
fidence to one so intimate with his 
thoughts, and so constant a witness of his 
actions, as a beloved wife. We may be¬ 
lieve, too, that in desperate exigencies, and 

* Memoires de la Mission des Capuchins 
pris la Uegne dc TAngletewe. MB. recently 
iu the possession of Mr. Colburn. 
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tHere were 8evenl>~-8uch was Fiis tender- 
ness for the person of a hapless princess, 
a foreigner and a catholic, her health 
often yielding to her anxieties, that, as 
Sir Philip Warwick says—“Ho was al¬ 
ways more chaiy of her person than his 
business.” It may, indeed, be said of 
Charles the First, that many years after 
his marriage, he did not cease to be a 
lover; and his letters to his exiled queen, 
written amidst his own deep afflictions 
and personal deprivations, in haste or 
flight, breathe a spirit of tenderness and 
passion which was not exceeded in his 
romantic youth. 

So late as in 1645 the king writes— 
“Since I love thee above all earthly 
things, and that my contentment i& in¬ 
separably conjoined with thine, must not 
all my actions tend to serve and please 
thee ? If you knew what a life 1 lead 
(I speak not in respect of the common 
distraction), even in point of conversa¬ 
tion, which, in my mind, is the chief joy 
or vexation of one’s life, I dare say thou 
would pity me; for some are too wise, 
others are too foolish, some too busy, 
others too reserved, many fantastic. In 
a word, when I knew none better (I 
speak not now in relation to business) 
than (and here he gives a list of persons in 
cipher) thou may easily judge how my 
conversation pieaseth me. I confess thy 
company hath, perhaps, made me in this 
hard to be pleased, but not less to be 
pitied by thee, who art the only cure for 
this disease. Comfort me with thy let- 
ters, and dost not thou think that to know 
particulars of thy health, and how thou 
spendest thy time, are pleasing subjects 
to me, though thou hast no other busi¬ 
ness to write of? Believe me, sweet¬ 
heart, thy kindness is as necessary to 
comfort my heart, as thy assistance is for 
my affairs.” 

“ Such were the tender effusions of 
Charles the First,” remarks our discern¬ 
ing writer, “ beautiful in feeling and ex¬ 
pression ; nor were they answered with 
inferior devotion by the queen, whose 
words were sanctioned by her deeds:— 
' Assure yourself I shall be wanting in 
nothing you shall desire, and that I will 
hazard my life, that is to die by famine, 
rather than not send to you.’ But how¬ 
ever active might be her zealous offices, 
she does not venture to act without the 
permission of Charles. On some new 
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engagement she says, * I thought this to 
be a matter of so great engagement, that 
I dare not do it without your command; 
therefore, if it please you that I should 
do so, send me what you would have me 
write, that I may not do more than what 
you appoint, and also be confident.’ ” 

There is a tender passage in one of 
the queen’s lettem, and equally pathetic. 
Deep and genuine emotions give, even to 
the simplicity of mind, all the force of 
eloquence. Henrietta writes from Paris— 
** There is one other thing in your letter 
which troubles me much, where you 
would have me keep to myself your des¬ 
patches, as if you believe that I should bo 
capable to show them to any, only to 
Lord Jer. (Jermyn) to uncipber them; 
my head not suffering me to do it my¬ 
self; but, if it please you, I will do it, 
and none in the world shall see them; 
be kind to me, or you kill me. 1 have 
already affliction enough to bear, which 
without you I could not do, but your ser¬ 
vice surmounts all; farewell, my dear 
heart! Behold the mark which you de¬ 
sire to have, to know when I desire any 
thing in earnest, X.” Such was the 
wife of Charles Stuart, who, if she never 
obtained any ascendancy at the council 
table of the king, doubtless ruled over 
him by the more potent charms of every 
thing that was most lovely, most tender, 
and most vivacious. 

Further trials, however, were yet re¬ 
served, her native France was plunged in 
the civil war of the Fronde. Anne of 
Austria, and Louis the Fourteenth, the 
young nephew of Henrietta, were forced 
to flee suddenly, January 6th, 1649, from 
the rage of the i’arisian populace, leaving 
the heart-wrung widow of England, who 
appeared perfectly reckless of her fate, 
alone with her little child, in the solitude 
of the vast Louvre, with scarcely an at¬ 
tendant, and literally in want of the ne¬ 
cessaries of life. It was at this time that 
Cardinal de Retz, one of the leaders of 
the Fronde, came to pay a humane risit 
to QueeEi Flenrietta, in order to ascertain 
what had become of that desolate and 
unfortunate lady in the uproars which 
had driven her relations from Paris. He 
found her sitting by the side of her little 
daughter, who was in bed, though the 
wintry day was far advanced. 

“ You see me,” said the royal widow 
of England) “keeping company with 
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my' Henrietta; 1 thought it best for' 
the poor child not to rise to-day, for we 
have no fire.” 

.. The little princess was five years old 
when she was thus suffering, with her 
mother, from the extreme of destitution. 

The restoration of the French court 
shortly afterwards put an end to these 
sufferings, and Queen Henrietta had the 
happiness of receiving all her children 
at Paris, except the beautiful young 
Princess Elizabeth, who had died broken¬ 
hearted. 

After the surrender of Oxford, she 
had been conveyed with her brother 
James, duke of York, and her little 
brother Henry, the fourth of the family, 
born at Oatlands, July 16th, 1640, then 
eight years old, to London, where they 
were confined in 8t. James's Palace. 
After the death of King Charles, the 
Duke of York was retained at St. James’s, 
but the princess and her youngest brother 
were sent,under the care of the Countess 
of Northumberland, to Penshurst, and 
finally, on some jealousy, removed to the 
fortress of Carisbrooke, where the beau¬ 
tiful young £lizal)cth died of slow decay, 
from sorrow and ill-treatment, in her fif¬ 
teenth year. Site expired alone, with her 
cheek resting on an English llible, the 
last gift of her unfortunate father, when 
he bade her that adieu and sent that 
agonizing message to her mother which 
drew tears down the iron-chccks of Crom¬ 
well. That message the fair young 
princess never lived to deliver: it was to 
tell her mother that his heart had never 
swerved from her since the first moment 
they were united. 

Henry was the royal youth whom one 
of Cromwell’s partisans recommended 
the parliament “ to apprentice to some 
good trade, that he might gel his bread 
honestly:” he was finally restored to his 
mother, by a treaty between Cromwell 
and Louis the Fourteenth. 

James, duke of York, made his escape 
from St. James’s in girl's clothes, llirco 
years after his captivity, and was con¬ 
veyed by the trusty Captain Bamfylde to 
Paris, and restored to his mother. Per¬ 
haps it would have been better for him 
if he had remained in his captivity; for 
the queen biased his young miuci as 
much as possible to Catholicism; and 
though th^ young prince resisted all her 
persuasions at that time, and pleaded the 
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dying ’comtBatids of his father, yet hti 
after-life proved that her lessons had 
taken effect. In this instance, Henrietta 
enielly traversed the last injunctions of 
her husband; but bigotry was the Moloch 
of that age, and not, in fact, confined to 
the professors of one creed. 

Henrietta had for some time resided 
at the convent of St. Mario do Cbaillot, 
when a reaction in England recalled her 
family to this country, she thereupon 
quitted her sechision, and returned to 
London in Novenfber 1660, for the pur¬ 
pose of beholding the restoration of her 
son. Here she was received with so much 
acclamation and popularity, that she 
could scarcely believe they were tlie same 
people who had driven her from their 
throne, thereby showing, perhaps, that 
their hearts were good though their heads 
had been turned upside down. She is 
said to have observed, that if she had 
known the English people as well in her 
youth as at that time, the civil war need 
never have taken place. In this the 
quecii laid too great stress on her own 
personal inlliicncc; the civil war was 
doubtless accelerated, if not occasioned, 
by the king’s union with a catholic ; hut 
the conduct of the princess, whose reli¬ 
gion caused such jealousy among all 
ranks, had less to do with the civil war 
than the simple fact of her Catholicism. 

But the queen's heart was not so much 
purified from the evil traifa of pride as 
she imagined; the obstinacy with which 
she set herself, while in England, to pre¬ 
vent her son James from lioiirmrahly ac¬ 
knowledging his marriage with the wife 
of Ills heart, the daughter of Lord Cla- 
renilon, is disgraceful to her, more par¬ 
ticularly if (as her son and Clarendon 
suspected) her intrigues had concocted 
that mass of false evidence against the 
unfortunate young lady, which had nigh 
caused a separation between the young 
couple. Clarendon and Count Hamilton, 
though so opposite in disposition and 
character, alike agree in charging this 
iniquity on the queen-mother. 

'I’lie dower of sixty thousand crowns 
per annum, which she had vainly claimed 
of Cromwell, was of course'restored to 
her after the return of her son to -Eng¬ 
land ; likewise the dowager’s-palace, So- 
mersct-hoiise, where she made many im¬ 
provements and built a suite of rooms in 
very fine taste, as may be seen in a cu- 
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riom account,’{iMviooB to 1ti demolition 
for the erectiou of the*present structure. 

The flattering muse of Waller, perfectly 
shameless of inconsistency, and forgetful 
of all the laudatory lines he had addressed 
to Cromwell, notwithstanding the inflnite 
scorn which that usurper always ex¬ 
pressed for the idle art bis cousin pro¬ 
fessed, again brought its adulation to the 
feet of Ilenrietta ; these lines, though 
infinitely beneath his former efforts, have 
the advantage of being full of historical 
incidents, which would have been other¬ 
wise forgotten. The following passages 
are the most worthy of notice in the 
poem:— 

Upon Her Mojestij the Queen Dowager's 
new Buildings at Somerset-home. 

Groat queen, who dost uur island bless 
With princes and with palaces, 

Treated so ill, chased from your throne, 
Returning you adorn the town, 

And with a brave revenge do show, 

Its glory went and ('aine wilh you, 

I’eaec from this isle and you were gone ; 
Your bowers iu that .storm o’erlhrown; 
'lliose wounds whij-b civil furies give 
At onee you pardon and relieve. 

(Junstant to England in your love 
As birds are to their wonted gnive; 
nioiigh by rndc bauds their nests are sjioiled, 
Tlien the next spring again tlu‘y build. 
Aeeusing some malignant star, 

Js'ot Britain, for that fatal war; 
y our kindness banishes your fear, 

And finds you for ever here. 

♦ # # * . 

Frugality and bounty too, 

’rhf)se differing virtues meet In you; 

From a confined well-onlered store. 

You both emj)loy and feed the poor. 

This, by the queen herself designed. 

Gives us a pattern of her mind; 

The state and order does proelaini 
The genius of the royal dame; 

Each yjiirt with just proportion graced, 

And all to such advantage placed. 

That tile fair view her window yields. 

The town, the river, and tiie/e/c& 

Entering beneath us, we decry. 

And wonder how we came so high. 

She nceils no w'cary steps ascend. 

All seems before her feet to bend; 

And here, as she was born, slie lies, 

High, without taking p.ains to rEe. 

Frttm this description, thanks to the 
individuality of Waller, we find that Hen¬ 
rietta*^ buildings were on the terrace of 
the original Somerset-hnuse, and that 
she was 'given the credit of designing 
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them herself, b^ -which it appears she 
inherited the artistical talents of her mo¬ 
ther, Marie de Medecis. 

A court story was prevalent in England, 
among the innumerable private anecdotes 
of the day, that Henrietta Maria was 
secretly married to Henry Jermyii, Earl 
of St. Alban's. There was not the slight¬ 
est ground for this report; and those who 
raised it, went on no better foundation 
than observing the uneasiness that the 
queen-dowager ever manifested when in 
the same room with Jermyn. She was 
ol)served to turn pale whenever she heard 
the sound of his voice, and from this they 
inferred she was married to him, —no very 
great compliment to matrimony, it must 
be owned, unless it arose from the fear at 
the discovery of some secret. But Jer¬ 
myn had been the queen’s attendant 
during all the horrors of tlie civil war; 
and the observers might have supposed, 
with as great a degree of probability, 
that tlio sound of his voice in England 
conjured up to her memory, by the asso¬ 
ciation of ideas, mournful rtimitiiscenccs 
of the agonizing and irremediable past. 
This supposed second spouse of Hen¬ 
rietta lived in a fine house at the head 
of Jerniyn-street, which takes its name 
from Ills residence. 

The health of the queen declined before 
the approach of what may be termed old 
age, in June, 1665. She finally returned 
to France, in order to visit the convent she 
had founded, and to enjoy the exercise of 
her religion, without anxiety regarding 
the discontents rvhich were again begin¬ 
ning to ferment in England. She died 
very suddenly, at the chateau of St. C'o- 
loinbc, near Paris, situate on the banks 
of the Seine, September lOth, 1669, 
nearly 60 years of age. It was her wish 
to have been buried in the chapel of the 
convent at Chaillot, but Louis XIV. 
caused her remains to be transported to 
St. Denis, on the 7th of the following 
November. Her nephew, Louis XIV., 
had the meanness to seize on all her ef¬ 
fects, probably for the use of his sister-in- 
law, Henrietta, duchess of Orleans, the 
youngest child of Queen Henrietta Maria 
and Charles the First. It is stated in the 
letters of Sir Leolino Jenkins, that this 
property was finally recovered by a pro¬ 
cess very like a lawsuit. In the life of 
Sir Lcoline, we find the following pas¬ 
sage When. HcnricUii Maria died in 
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France, in 1669, lier whole estate, real 
and personal, was claimed by her ne¬ 
phew, Louis XVI. Her son sent Dr. 
Leoline Jenkins, a famous advocate in 
the Court of Arches, to claim their rights, 
who joined with three others in a com¬ 
mission, recovered the queen-mother’s 


effects, for which he received the honour 
of knighthood.” 

Only three of her children survived 
their royal parents, Charles (the second), 
James duke of York, and the Duchess of 
Orleans, whose death occurred the fol¬ 
lowing year. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PORTRAIT OF QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA, 
EMBELLISHING THE PRESENT NUMBER. 


In this portrait, taken from the col¬ 
lection of the King of France, the queen 
of Charles 1. is seen in that exquisite and 
graceful costume, which her fine taste 
made national in England, for at least 
half a century. It is generally called the 
Spanish mode; but a comparison with 
the real Spanish dress of the seventeenth 
century (displayed in the portrait of the 
sister-in-law of this queen, Anne of Aus¬ 
tria *), will show some material points of 
difference. The collar, which so finely 
and softly defines the falling shoulders of 
the Queen of England, stands up in a 
high stiff ruff, in the costume of the 
Spanish princess; the train here flows in 
elegant folds, without the support of the 
farthingale; and the sleeves are mode¬ 
rately full, without disproportion. The 
female figure was never altogether more 
tastefully defined than in the Anglo- 
Spanish costume, worn by this elegant 
queen and her court. 

Henrietta Maria wears no ornament on 
her bead, save a simple knot of ribbon 


* See portrait, after Rubens, of this queen. 
April, 1839. 


intertwined among her falling ringlets. 
The robe is of garter blue velvet; the 
train is open in front, and bordered with 
a rich gold lace ; the tahlier is of white 
satin, worked with gold flowers, and 
trimmed at the l>ottom and up the front 
with gold lace. The boddice is pointed, 
and the sleeves full and plain, meeting 
while satin half-sleeves, and cuffs turned 
up witli Brussels lace. These half-sleeves 
and cuffs were worn in masculine dress 
during the time of William HI. 

The beautiful collar and chembette is 
worthy imitation at the present day. 
The cape-coliar, of rich Brussels points 
and scalIo)>s, opens lower than the throat, 
and is just in the proportion to set off the 
shoulders; the chemisette meets the cor¬ 
sage of the dress, the wrought scallops 
making a graceful finish. The queen 
holds a large Spanish fan (the only kind 
of the slightest value, either for use or 
ornament) ; the jewels are, a throat 
necklace of large pearls, with a pear- 
pearl pendant in front; pear-pearl ear¬ 
rings, and strings of large pearls, as 
bracelets, over her gloves. 
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Broad o*er the hill declines the sun; 

The horn is hush’d—the chase is done; 

The hounds within the leash are led, 

The wearied courser droops the head; 
Sweeping o’er valley, hill, and plain. 

Come serf and falc’ner, knight and train. 

And many a tale of woodland strife, 

Their prowess re-awakes to life; 

Till with one farewell bugle*blast, 

Lewellyn’s castle-gates are passed. 

Then from his stew'd the chieftain sprung, 

And fiercely rushed their ranks among; 

He question’d loud, “ hath any seen 
Of late the Lady Lewellyn ?” 

All stood aghast, for what bcfel, 

As none had miss'd—so none could tell; 

All thought they’d seen their lady ride 
Her palfrey by the chieftain’s side. 

“ To horse, to horse I” the chieftain spake— 

“ Prepare the torch ; let field and brake 
Be close explored — with speed obey ; 

Myself will lead your darkling way.” 

The sullen drawbridge creak’d and swung,. 

The courser’s hoofs along it rung; 

And charger’s neigh, and voice of hind. 

Soon died upon the moaning wind. 

Till midnight deep, the sorrowing train, 
Search’d grove and glade—but search’d in vain 
But when the waning moon had set. 

And chimed the abbey minaret, 

The shrilly bugle roll’d on high, 

And then a wild and anguished ciy 
Rose o’er the thicket in reply. 

On rushed the train—on rushed the knight; 
The brake is pierced, and full in sight 
The Lady of Lewellyn lies ; 

The grim wolf growls above his prize. 

The gore is clotted in her hair. 

The signs of struggle and despair 
Are stamp’d upon her tortured brow; 

Her bleeding breast all bare below; 

Her limbs are writh’d in dying pains ; 

Her flesh Is on the wild wolfs fangs; 

As grinning on th’ unwelcome brand. 

With blazing torch, and gleaming band. 

The savage prowler, brought to bay. 

Scarce left the warm and mangled prey. 
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No soothing tear Lewellyn shed; 

The wound was in his heart which bled; 

Nought left him save the sable pall, 

Thenceforth in his baronial hall; 

He smiled not—spake not of her doom, 

But soon slept in the self-same tomb; 

And, peaceful, slumber side by side, 

Lewellyn and his peerless bride. 

But yearly on that fatal day, 

When light withdraws its gladd'ning ray, 

The peasant starts within his cot 
To hear the midnight bugle-note; 

And faint and fur a woman's wail 
Of anguish swells o'er hill and vale; 

The mother clasps her babe, and cries, 

“ The Lady of Lewellyn dies I ” 

W. LEDOEit. 


A VISIT TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


A first visit to the British Museum is, 
generally speaking, an epoch in a per¬ 
son’s life, which unfolds a fresh and 
lively train of ideas, connected with so 
many objects of intellectual interest, that 
its traces are seldom wholly obliterated 
from the miiTor of the mind. My obser¬ 
vation, of course, applies not to those 
thorough-paced sight-loving Johnny 
Bulls and their dames, whose unmeaning 
faces we encounter by dozens at every 
place open to public inspection, and who 
appear as if obe)ing tho mysterious laws 
of a sort of staring instinct, which impels 
them to every gradation of spectacle, from 
that of Punch and Judy, up to the most 
intellectual e.vhibitiun which art or science 
can olTer. 

I remember once observing a genuine 
party of this description eating ginger¬ 
bread, sucking oranges, and even crack¬ 
ing nuts, under the dome of St. Paul’s 
cathedral, while they were gazing at the 
monuments and listening to tho explana¬ 
tions of the guide ; thus enjoying a three¬ 
fold gratification at the same moment, 
which certainly was making the most of 
their time, if economy of time were their 
object; but it was only too evident that 
they were, for the must part, actuated by 
no higher motive than that of passing 
away a leisure houror two, which they 
knew not how to employ otherwise. 


The members of this extensive family, 
with a very few exceptions, make up the 
of the bustling crowds which 
thrice a-weok are to be seen in the 
British Museum, swarming with aimless 
curiosity from room to room, loudly ex¬ 
pressing their wonder and disapprobation 
of the very things most worthy of admi¬ 
ration, or passing with a vacant gaze 
those precious relics of antiquity, of 
which it is impossible that they can un¬ 
derstand the value, as they are, for the 
most part, insensible to the hallowing 
associations, which render these objects 
tho links of connexion between distant 
ages and our own. 

How much, indeed, of that which the 
pen of the historian has chronicled, would 
be questioned, and treated as cunningly- 
devised fables, did not these silent wit¬ 
nesses survive the ebbing tide of depart¬ 
ing centuries; and tho fall of nations to 
ailuid incontrovertible evidence that such 
tilings were. 

Ihe dusky veil with which time has 
partially obscured the events of four thou¬ 
sand ages appears withdrawn, as we gaze 
mi the surviving relics of Egypt, Athens, 
Herculaneum, and Imperial Rome. We 
become, as it were, familiar with their 
manners, customs, and arts. In fancy 
wo enter their dwellings, their temples, 
and schools. We listen to their elo- 
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quence, witness their battles, exult in 
^eir triumphs, and mourn over their 
reverses, till we almost lose the sense of 
out own identity; while thought vibrating 
between the majestic walks of truth, and 
the flowery regions of imagination, flings 
the magic drapery of llomance over the 
bold outlines of History, and the heart 
luxuriates in its own glowing poetry. 

“ It is all mighty fine 1” observed the 
antiquarian cousin who attended me, in 
the capacity of cicerone, on my first visit 
to tiie British Museum, and had listened 
from time to time with a dry sarcastic 
smile to the natural expression of my 
feelings on that occasion; “ but it is ne¬ 
cessary to take a retrograde step of nearly 
half a century in the weary pilgrimage of 
life, before we can be reasonably ex¬ 
pected to sympathize with their raptures,” 
pursued he; “and, after all, what are 
these heathenish old fellows who had 
their day and were forgotten nearly two 
thousand centuries ago, to people who 
enjoy the comforts of feather-beds, glass 
windows, and umbrellas, to say nothing 
of India-rubber pnra-boutx. Mackintosh 
cloaks, and cotton shirting, woven at the 
rate of twenty miles a-day? No, no; toll 
me of the solid advantages of the present 
age, and let oblivion drop her friendly 
curtain over the chimerical grandeur of 
the crime-stained past.” 

“ These observations savour rather of 
the school of modern utilitarianism, than 
of the classic taste of a man who spends 
his life among the dust of black-letter 
chronicles, and monkish MSS., whose 
very cliaracters are to common lyes a 
Jiiystery," 1 rejoined. 

“ It is true that I have wasted much 
of my time in these pursuits,” he replied; 
“ but is a man never to make the amende 
for past follies, by learning to think atid 
act like other people ?” 

“ The people whose thoughts arc ever 
at work in power-looms, whose imagina¬ 
tions run perpetually on rail-roads, whose 
ideality flies off in steam, and whose esti¬ 
mate of the sublime can never soar a 
pitch above cotton greatness,” I ob¬ 
served, with some degree of scorn. 

“ My dear child, tlie world is in a state 
of transit, and if we would not be left 
like lonely relics of an exploded system, 
we must endeavour to assimilate our ideas 
to the change that is so rapidly pro¬ 
gressing in all things around us. We 
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should remember that we are the crea* 
tures of the present age, and not the 
denizens of vanished centuries.” 

“ You would have us, then, become the 
heartless worshippers of Mammon, alive 
only to the sciences, whose end is profit, 
and cold to all the high and glorious 
associations which are connected with 
the memory of the wise, the valiant, and 
learned of departed days.” 

“I would have you dwell more on 
facts and less on fancies,” he replied; 
“ [ can warn you, from my own experi¬ 
ence, that it is a dangerous thing to give 
the reins too freely to imagination. 

“ From your own experience,” I re¬ 
peated. “ Aye, my own; fair cousin I” 
returned he, “you look saucily sceptical, 
but 1 was not always the cool, calculating 
stoic which you deem me now; and as 1 
hear a heavy shower of rain pattering 
without, and we are likely to be weather¬ 
bound for the next half hour, I will en¬ 
deavour to wile away the time by relating 
to you an adventure that befel me at the 
first visit I ever made to the British 
Museum.” 

“ Any adventure in which you have 
been concerned must needs be worth 
hearing,” I rejoined, with a sly glance 
at the single-breasted coat, stiff plaited 
stock, cut steel knee-buckles, and formal 
wig of my antiqnai'ian cousin, who had 
not, by any means, accommodated the 
fashion of his array to the changes of 
the mode, but was complctelyin dress, as, 
in age, a man of the last century; an 
ancient piece of solemn frost-work, with 
whom a lady might, without a breach of 
the rules of etiquette, be seen seated tete‘ 
d-tcle in a quiet corner of the gallery of 
antiquities, listening to a long story. 

“ My first visit to the British Museum,” 
he said, “ had been long and eagerly an¬ 
ticipated in my early days. Ah, my saucy 
cousin, you smile; by which token I per¬ 
ceive that, like some other of my fair 
friends, you arc disposed to entertain a 
doubt whether I ever was a young man; 
but the fellowship of a college and a 
Greek professorship generally destroy all 
traces of juvenility, even in persons of a 
more volatile disposition than your hum¬ 
ble servant; but 1 was always of a grave, 
sedate temper, averse to the dissipations 
of other students, and devoted to the pur¬ 
suits of learning. I retreated as much 
as I could from the active duties of life, 
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and Imng within a little world of my 
own, 1 became a nonentity in society; 
and when I entered any place of public 
resort, I behaved at the best like a man 
who is walking in his sleep, and entailed 
upon myself the ridicule of all my ao 
quaintances by my want of attention to 
conventional forms, and my absurd ab> 
straction from all outward circumstances 
of time and place. At length the happy 
day arrived, when I was enabled to un¬ 
dertake a journey to that mighty empo¬ 
rium of talent, the metropolis, which was, 
however, chiefly interesting to me as the 
spot which contained this grand na¬ 
tional reliquarium, the British Museum. 
I had thought of nothing else for ten 
days previous to my journey ; and during 
my slumbers for two successive nights in 
the northern mail, it had furnished the 
subject of my dreams. The moment I 
was released from the vehicle, instead of 
making my toilet at the inn, refreshing 
myself with breakfast, or hastening pru¬ 
dent attention on the business which 
brought me to town, I transferred my 
person, and the little circular valise that 
contained my slender stock of linen, and 
my letters of introduction, into a hackney- 
coach, and bade the coachman set me 
down at the British Museum. The va¬ 
lise, as you have probably anticipated, 
I left in the coach, and never saw again.” 

Ah, my poor cousin 1’* 1 ejaculated, 
compassionately. 

“ Spare your pity. Arnica mia. I was 
too happy to miss the paltry article during 
the first six hours of ecstacy which suc¬ 
ceeded my entrance into the Gallery of 
Antiquities, the Etruscan Chamber, and 
last, not least, the Egyptian Hall. All 
the emotions that you have described in 
ituch vivid terms did I experience on en¬ 
tering the latter place, where, for a time, I 
stood spell-boiind with awe and wonder, 
as the past, with all its mighty remem¬ 
brances, rushed, as it were, in a flood 
upon my soul, and, overpowered with the 
stupendous chain of ideas that crowded 
upon me, 1 sunk into a reverie so absorb¬ 
ing, that I was alike unconscious that the 
hour for quitting the Museum had struck, 
and deaf to the warning intimations of 
the attendants for students and strangers 
to withdraw, till the repeated clapping of 
doors, which echoed like thunder through 
the bulling, at length roused me to re¬ 
collection ; and I began to think it must 
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be time to quit the apartment. With 
lingering steps and backward glances* 
1 prepared to do so; but when 1 reached 
the door, I perceived with dismay that 
the time was already past. In fact, I 
was fairly locked in for the night. 

It was to no purpose that I exerted 
the utmost powers of my lungs in shout¬ 
ing for deliverance; the echoes of my own 
vociferations were returned alone to my 
ear in the profound silence and solitude 
of my prison; and after a few more fruit¬ 
less attempts, 1 gave up the hope of 
making myself heard. 

It was the eve ofAU-HalIows,and not- 
witlistanding all my classical enthusiasm, 
I contemplated the probability of passing 
the night in the Egyptian Hall with very 
little satisfaction. 1 was very hungry, 
and thoroughly out of humour with my 
self for the absurd fit of abstraction 
which had subjected me to so great an 
inconvenience, and stood biting my nails 
in utter perplexity, and staring in the 
huge face of Memnon, till I actually fan¬ 
cied that the monster had the impudence 
to grin at me in derision. From him I 
glanced mechanically at the grotesque 
pair of lean, black, sedentary wretches, 
whom the sculptor has, with true Egyp¬ 
tian taste, represented in the graceful act 
of drawing their hideous knees up to their 
noses, and methought they looked as if 
they enjoyed my dilemma. I felt dis¬ 
posed to wish that they and their uncouth 
brethren of all sorts, sizes and colours, 
had been whelmed in the Red Sea, with 
King Pharaoh and his chariots, ere 1 had 
suffered my antiquarian enthusiasm to be 
so ridiculously excited in their behalf, as 
to betray me into such a strait. 

“ The shades of evening deepened 
around me; I grew cold and splenetic, 
and being heartily weary with my long 
journey, faint for want of food, and 
tired of standing so long, I turned my 
back on the Egyptian antiquities in a 
pet, and for want of a better resting-place, 
crept into the black sarcophagus, which 
popular tradition reports to have been the 
repository of the mortal remains of Alex¬ 
ander the Great. Notwithstanding a 
certain taste for the marvellous, which 
renders an antiquary the most credulous 
person in existence, 1 had always doubted 
the truth of this assertion; and os no¬ 
thing increases scepticism so much as ill 
humour, I now made up my mind that it 
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was a downright fable. * A cofSn!’ I ex- 
'claimed aloud, in the energy of my dis¬ 
approbation, on discovering the impossi¬ 
bility of extending my person to its full 
length, < It is a paltry Egyptian bath, 
nothing more/ 

** * It is false,’ shrieked a sharp, shrill 
voice, in a language which I should have 
had some difficulty in recognising for 
ancient Greek, so barbarously done were 
its cadences and idioms, had 1 not at 
length detected some of the uninisiake- 
able tropes and figures of * Homeric 
abuse.' For a moment I imagined that 
some learned professor, who had studied 
Greek till he had forgotten bis own lan¬ 
guage, had, like myself, been unfortu¬ 
nately locked in for the night, aud the 
silence and mystic gloom of the apart¬ 
ment had produced such an effect on 
that region of the brain, which phreno¬ 
logists style the organ of murder, that 
he had gone frantic. Raising myself on 
my elbow, in some alarm, I perceived, by 
the light of the moon, which now began 
to shed her bright beams through the 
lofty windows of the Egyptian Hall, a little 
vixenish-looking personage, with a wry 
neck and a vastly impertinent twist of 
the chin, perched on the edge of the sar¬ 
cophagus, and surveying me with a very 
malign regard. I was exceedingly trou¬ 
bled at the presence and strange demea¬ 
nour of this extraordinary visitor; but 
imagine my consternation and surprise, 
when, in a haughty tune, he announced 
himself to be the spirit of Alexander the 
Great, and sternly demanded, ‘ How 
I dared to profane his sacred coffin, by 
converting it into a dormitory for my con¬ 
temptible person,' 

" With an humble apology for the li¬ 
berty I had taken, I was preparing to va¬ 
cate the sarcophagus, but he poured forth 
a fresh vulley of classical vituperation, and 
leaping upon me, would, perhaps, have 
transported me to those unmentionable 
regions, of which, from his manners, I 
shrewdly suspected him of being a denizen, 
had it not been for the seasonable inter¬ 
position of a polite old gentleman, in a 
suit of cut velvets, with point lace ruffles, 
and cravat, and a full-bottomed wig, who 
compelled my ghostly enemy to release 
me from his ferocious grasp, just as 1 was 
on the point of suffocation. When I re¬ 
quested to be favoured with the name of 
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my deliverer, he, witb a profound obei¬ 
sance, replied:— 

*' < I am the shade of the most noble 
and illustrious John, duke of Montague, 
the founder of this mansion, and some¬ 
time lord chsmberlain of England, which 
office I lost in consequence of my rash 
folly in venturing to squeeze the royal hand 
of my sovereign lady, Queen Anne, not 
with any evil intention, but in perform¬ 
ance, as I imagined, of ene of the duties 
of my vocation. But her majesty was a 
prudent queen, and dismissed me from 
her presence, lest I should become 
too dangerous; and 1 retired thereupon 
to bury myself in the seclusion of these 
stately halls, where 1 passed the residue of 
my days in lamenting niy presumptuous 
folly, and exclaiming with the kingly 
moralist, ‘ Vanity of vanity, all is vanity.’ 

“ Here the fierce spirit of the mighty 
little Macedonian having very impatiently 
waited the conclusion of the eUdevant 
lord chamberlain's speech, meAaced a 
fresh attack upon my luckless person; 
on which be was civilly reminded by the 
Duke of Montague, * that he was no less 
an intruder in his house than 1 was in 
the empty coffin to which he vainly laid 
claim.' 

" ‘ Oh, Jupiter Ammon, father of minel’ 
exclaimed Alexander, in a transport of 
rage, ‘ is it possible that the conqueror of 
the world can be an intruder in any palace, 
to say nothing of a tasteless red brick 
house within its limits?’ 

“ ‘ Your majesty had always an evil 
habit of exaggerating your .conquests,’ 
observed the ducal shade, * but surely you 
will not presume to assert that any part 
of England was ever subjected to your 
yoke?* 

* I was unconscious of the existence 
of so obscure a pimple on the face of the 
ocean,’ retorted the son of Philip, ‘ or 
doubtless it had shared the fate of all the 
mighty nations that were subdued by my 
invincible arms.' 

** * or all these you retain liot so much 
as standing room for your sometime cof¬ 
fin,’ returned the duke. 

“ ‘ My coffin, my sacred coffin,' reite¬ 
rated the little sprite in a fresh excess of 
fury. ‘ My royal ashes have been sacri¬ 
legiously expelled from their sanctuary 
by ignoble slaves fur the sake of lucre, 
and it has been profitnely removed to this 
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pallry place, for vulgar fools to gape 
upon.’ 

“ ‘ Paltry place,’ interrupted the noble 
founder of Montague-house, in a great 
hufiF; ‘ I beg leave to assure your majesty, 
that I consider the introduction of so 
displeasing an object as a coHin into my 
splendid mansion, as a far greater griev¬ 
ance than that of which you complain. 
This house,’ pursued he, ‘ which I 
built' at a vast expense, fitted up in a 
princely manner, with furniture made 
after the patterns of the grande monarque, 
and called after my own name, in the 
hope of securing immortality to my me¬ 
mory, 1 revisit, and find ail my plans 
deranged, my superb furniture turned 
out of doors, and, dispersed no one knows 
whither; the name of Montague-house 
lost in that of the British Museum; 
and all my apartments, from the base¬ 
ment to the attics, crowded with worth¬ 
less trash from every quarter of the globe.' 

‘ “ Worthless trash I’ ejaculated 1, every 
particle of verlk in my composition re¬ 
volting at the application of such an 
epithet to the inestimable treasures of 
our national collection. 

“ * Yes, sir, worthless trash—I repeat 
the word,' reiterated his defunct Grace 
of Montague, significantly holding up the 
synopsis of the contents of the Museum. 

‘ Think you that I would have admitted 
any portion of the antique trumpery here 
enumerated to occupy the stately apart¬ 
ments of my noble man.sian, had I pos¬ 
sessed the power of excluding them. I 
protest that I would scarcely have allowed 
them a{)lacc in a lumber-garret. However, 
as I have as yet seen very few of these 
things, save the Egy'ptian monstrosities, 
1 shall, this night, take a regular survey 
of them, and if you think proper, you 
may attend me.’ 

“ I embraced this permission with trem¬ 
bling alacrity, feeling a strange desire of 
hearing his grace’s comments on the ar¬ 
rangements of the apartments. 

" The ddors expanded at a touch from 
the quondam master of the mansion, and 
he walked majestically forward. 1 fol¬ 
lowed at a respectful distance, and the 
little spirit of the mighty Macedonian 
thinking proper to make one of the party, 
marched before with the strut of a ban¬ 
tam cock. 

’ Hal' ascUtim^ the Duke of Mon- 
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tague, * what maskers and mummers 
have we here ?’ as the tenants of the 
mummy-closet, men, women, eats, and 
ibises, shuffled forth to pay their respects 
to him as he passed. ‘ lu the name of 
every thing that is absurd, who are ye, 
and what business have ye here?* con¬ 
tinued his grace. ‘ Pharaoh Necho,* 

‘ the priestess of Isis,’ and the ‘ priests 
of Osiris and Anubis,’ replied the four 
whose swathings were not in the best 
repair; while the others, who appeared 
greatly cotifused at the dilapidated con¬ 
dition in which they found themselves, 
thought it best, for the honour of their 
families, to preserve a strict incognito, 
and professed themselves ‘ to be of such 
remote antiquity, that they had forgotten 
their own names.* But all united in 
assuring his grace, ‘ that it wiis neitiier 
business nor inclination of their own 
that had made them tenants of his house, 
which was, to them, a dishonouring pri¬ 
son-house.’ 

“ As we approached the room appropri¬ 
ated to the reception of the funeral urns, 
our cars were invaded with a doleful 
concert of lamentations from the spirits 
of those whose ashes had been expatri¬ 
ated, and deposited in a place so little 
suited to their ideas of a mausoleum. 

“ The duke assured the disconsolate 
spirits that he Iiad no time to attend to 
their complaints, and besought thorn to 
refrain from raising so dismal a concert 
in his house. 

“ In the To Willy gallery, I could not 
help observing that the remarks of Alex¬ 
ander the Great were far more edifying 
to a connoisseur, than those of the British 
duke; and I presently discovered that he 
was no mean judge of the arts, probably 
his acquaintance with Apelles had been 
the means of improving the royal taste. 

“ He pointed out, with great discrimi¬ 
nation, the various beauties and defects 
in the statues, and detected, with the eye 
of a master, several modern counterfeits, 
which had passed muster with the world 
as genuine antiques. 

“ As for the ex-lord chamberlain, he ap¬ 
peared much charmed with all the Cu-. 
pids, and pronounced the ‘ long-sided 
Venus’ to be a very adorable lady, quite 
worthy of the station sho occupied in bis 
house. 

1 certainly did expect the ducal shade 
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to evince some kindling of enthusiasm, 
on beholding the long-bnried treasures of 
Herculaneum, rescued by the daring en¬ 
terprise of science from the grave of 
nearly two thousand centuries; but he 
regarded them with very little more 
complacency than he had done those of 
Egypt and Greece. The vases he, in¬ 
deed, allowed were elegant, and he com¬ 
mended some of the bronzes, especially 
the lamps; but as for the curious speci¬ 
mens of culinary and sacrificial articles, 
there preserved, he surveyed them with 
sovereign contempt, and declared that, 
for the most part, they were only fit to 
be trucked away as old iron and brass. 

“ The cases of gems in the windows 
were, however, honoured with his unre¬ 
served approbation, so much so, indeed, 
that 1 was not without apprehension tha it 
was his intention to carry off a few of the 
most costly to the other world; and on 
repassing the anti-room, on our return, 
he made an actual attempt to clutch the 
Barberini vase, but it proved too material 
a possession for his aerial grasp. 

“ On crossing the entrance-hall, the 
sight of the paltry box, in which the ca¬ 
talogues are vended, excited the ducal 
indignation in no slight degree. Alex¬ 
ander e.vhihitcd some vivacity at the 
sight of an Indian idol, which was evi¬ 
dently an old acquaintance, and 1 silently 
offered my homage to the statue of 
ISliakspcare, by Nollekins; but Alex¬ 
ander continued the attitude, declaring 
‘ that it was in very bad taste.' 

‘‘' Ah, my ceilings I my beautiful 
painted ceilings!’ exclaimed the duke, 
casting a woful look at the dingy, cob- 
webbed dome of the banquetting-room. 

* And is it for this collection of dirty 
trash,’ pursued he, pointing contemptu¬ 
ously to the geological specimens in the 
saloon of natural history, * that all my 
gilded chairs, carved tables, costly china, 
and superb mirrors have been discarded? 
Out upon the rubbish!' 

“ These angry words were answered by 
such a general movement among the anti- 
deluvian fry, as perhaps never took place 
since the deluge. Puteus gryphytes, toge¬ 
ther with the whole families of bivalves, 
univalves, &c. &c., rattled in their glass 
cases', the common ammonites began to 
unveil themselves, and the skulls of 
mouse-deer and elks exalted their horns. 
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In short, every oi^an^ remain in the 
Museum appeared mysteriously animated. 

“ In the next room w6 were saluted, on 
our entrance, with a general fluttering of 
wings; for all the stuffed birds had flitted 
out of their cases, and were quarrelling 
with the monkeys. 

“We were enveloped in a cloud of 
moths and dust, which they bad shaken 
out of their feathers, and were fain to 
take refuge in the library; but there our 
ears were gssailed by a general uproar of 
tongues engaged in an angry disputation, 
for that night a ghostly conversazione was 
held by the deceased authors and donors 
of the books there preserved. My mor¬ 
tal organs of hearing were unable to sus¬ 
tain the clamour, of which the confusion 
of tongues at Babel can scarcely furnish 
au adequate idea, seeing that the men of 
Babel were builders, not authors. 1 fled 
with precipitation from the spot, where 
the defunct philosupliers of Greece and 
Home w'ere quarrelling at monkish 
chronicles, and the ghosts of Calvinistic 
polemics were flinging their folios at the 
heads of modern sceptics ; while Homer 
was railing all the other heroic poets, 
from Virgil down to the provin^al min¬ 
strels and Italian bards, to account for 
their imitations and robberies from his 
immortal text; and Spenser, Milton, and 
Pope, were fiercely contending for supe¬ 
riority, witli a crowd of presumptuous 
rivals and impudent plagiarists. In my 
anxiety to escape from the alarum, I lost 
my shadowy companions, and somehow 
or other blundered back into the Egyp¬ 
tian Hall, where the door once more 
closing upon me, I remained like a mouse 
in the trap for the rest of the night. 

“ In the morning 1 almost frightened 
the attendant, who came to open the 
apartment, out of his wits, by poking my 
head out of Alexander’s coffin, into which 
1 had unaccountably crept once more, and 
actually slept soundly till broad day-light, 
without receiving any farther molestation 
from its former occupant.’’ 

“ So it was only a dream after all,” 
ejaculated I, with some degree of pique 
at having permitted myself to be wound 
up to a pitch of very foolish excitement 
during the narrative. 

“ Nothing else, ray fair cousin !” 

How ridiculous I” 

“Exceedingly ridiculous for a man 
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aifiTed at full years of discre- 
tloQ fo dceam of such a farrago of non< 
sen^*’ 

. "Are ve then accountable for our 
dreans ?’* 

, (• To a certain degree I should think 

we are, if it be true that our nocturnal 
fancies are the offspring of our daily 
thoughts. My head was full of cogita¬ 
tions on the subjects most intimately con¬ 
nected with The British Museinn, to the 
exclusion of mv own affairs when, like 
au absent blockhead that I was, I suffered 
nyself to be locked up in the Egyptian 
Hall all night, after fasting a^whole day; 


and then the disquiet I endured was pro¬ 
ductive of the absurd vagaries in which 
my slumbering faculties employed tbem- 
selyes, instead of labouring how to pro¬ 
vide me with a visionary supper, or devis¬ 
ing .means for the recovery of my lost 
shirts and night-caps. Now the moral 
1 am about to draw 

“ Must be deferred till a more conve¬ 
nient season,” said I, "for 1 hear the 
clock striking four, and we must follow 
the tide of retreating visitors, unless you 
are ambitious of passing a second night in 
the Britisu Museum. 


NIGHT SONG OF THE SHIP. 


O’er the white waves bounding 
Away! away I 

While the winds are sounding 
Their roundelay. 

With exulting motion, 

Onward I sweep, 

Favourite of ocean, 

J*ride of the deep. 

Trim ye my sails—guide my helm right— 

Safely we'll speed thro’ the dark night. 

Moon and st<irs deny me 
Their cheering ray, 

Blasts that hurry by me, 

Strive to dismay; 

But triumphant ever, 

I mock their wrath. 

And with fresh endeavour 
Pursue my path. 

Trim ye my sails—guide my helm right— 

Safely we’ll speed thro’ the dark night. 

Soon, the shades retreating, 

Gladly will rise 
With its welcome greeting. 

The land ye prize. 

Soon will fond eyes brighten. 

Sad hearts be gay, 

When the sun doth lighten 
The well-known bay. 

Trim ye my sails—guide my helm right— 

Safely we’ll speed thro' the dark night. 

T. W. 
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In accordance with a promise to 
present our readers with some remarks 
upon the Pliilosophy of Literature and 
the Fine Arts, we proceed to the task 
of analyzing some of our thoughts upon 
philosophy, cpsthetics, music, the dra¬ 
ma, and Ipainting: and hrst we shall 
touch upon the Italian Drama. 

The term drama among the Greeks, 
with whom it originated, denoted a 
genux of poetry, comprehending both 
tragic and comic representations; among 
the Italians it now sigiiiiies a specit-x, in¬ 
vented in Italy by Riniiccini, improved 
by Apostolo Zeno, and raised to its 
gre<nte8t height by the masterly hand 
of Metastasio. And as from the first, 
the poetry of the drama was accompa¬ 
nied with xong and witli music, it was 
from the Greek word nielux (song) de¬ 
nominated vudwlrumc. 

But it seemed as if the iiielodrame 
sunk with the poet Metastasio into the 
tomb ; and although from time to time 
.an occasional gleam shot forth, most 
critics agree that it was no more than a 
reflected ray of the splentlid light that 
had passed away. But this state of 
things may be attributed to a variety 
of causes, and mu.st not be consitlered 
merely as the efl’ect of a lack of Italian 
genius. To enter now, however, upon 
a descri])tion of these causes would oc¬ 
cupy tcK) much time and space; we 
will, thereftire, content ourselves with 
observing that they are partly inherent 
in the nature of this kind of poetry, 
and partly extrinsic. A mind elevated 
to true sublimity of conception would 
be but very unfavourably disposed to¬ 
wards poesy of an ephemeral ciiaracter ; 
and a strong mind would submit with 
very ill grace to the restraints im])osed 
upon it by the laws of music, the will 
of the composer, the caprice of the 
singers, or the dictum of the public, 
the which—seated in the theatre, and 
not universally gifted with soundness 
of judgment—for the most part takes 
for its criteria in these matters the plea¬ 
sure and degree of relish it derives 
from the combination of musical sounds. 
In the handling of a melodramatic sub¬ 
ject the poet would meet with but small 
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success, if, giving himself up entirely 
to the inspirations of his genius, lie 
were to listen only to the dictates of 
his art, and refuse to bow in submission 
to the composer of the music, and those 
actors who were to sing the words of 
his poetry. But in Italy, beside theseand 
many other equally substantial reasons, 
we must consider the influence of the 
theatrical censorship which denounces 
and chains down thoughts and subjects 
that of a truth are the most poetical. We 
may add tliat numerous other defects 
arise from the music which but too 
frequently departing from the simpli¬ 
city of nature displays in its headlong 
course a degree of fantastic exaggera¬ 
tion, and so completely resolves into an 
absolute whirl of confusion that the 
poor poetry can find neither time nor 
place for the development of its high 
reason or the performance of its noble 
ministry. Much, too, of this defective¬ 
ness is derivable from the general ig¬ 
norance of both composers and singers, 
whose multitudinous pretensions and 
endless assumptions so disturb and em¬ 
barrass the mind of the unfortunate 
poet, that he not iinfrequently finds his 
energies to have been wrested into sub¬ 
serviency to the mind and convenience 
of any person but himself. Wherefore 
it often happens that his productions 
seem to have been composed piecemeal, 
without that interconnecting interest 
which gives them w’armlh and life tliey 
are consequently full of incongruities. 
Apart, therefore, from the music, they 
cease to attract attention and fall into 
neglect, although they m.ay be writ¬ 
ten with much of the spirit of true 
poetry. 

And if no poet has yet, for the rea¬ 
sons above stated, arisen to give us 
compensation for the loss of the great 
Metastasio, there is still consolation 
tlie thought that Felice Romani, Sal¬ 
vador, Cainerano, and a few other Ita¬ 
lian poets have watched over and in 
some measure contributed to uphold 
the glory of the drama. 

Riomani, as we have often had occa¬ 
sion to remark, is a brilliant poet—one 
of the first living poets of Italy ; but 
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the noble evidence of this superiority 
is more distinctly and forcibly mani¬ 
fested in his canzoni than his dramas. 
This meed of praise, which is no less 
just than sincere and conscientious, we 
thus publicly give ; but we cannot 
bring ourselves to coincide with a ta¬ 
lented French journalist who affirms 
tliat his dramatic productions Vontplace 
avant Melastasio ! Romani, we are 
convinced, has too much judgment, too 
deep a sense of the surpassing merit— 
notwithstanding his defects—of Metas- 
tasio as a dramatic poet, to buffer him¬ 
self to be seduced by this adulating 
compliment; not that we believe him 
to have exerted in his raelodrames the 
whole force of liis poetic powers, or 
that he was by privilege exempt from 
the numerous impediments to the pos¬ 
sibility of his nearer approach to his 
great model: but it is precisely from 
defects of this particular class, as we 
have before remarked, rather than from 
his presumed incapacity, that an opi¬ 
nion should be formed of his distance 
from the renowned author of the Ar- 
iaserse, of Temtslorle, Zenofna, Caione, 
AUilio, Regoh, DcmoqfmUc, and so many 
other original masterpieces, which, to¬ 
gether with an infinitude of poetic 
beauties — lyric and dramatic — the 
whole world admired and will ever ad¬ 
mire for their sublime sentiments and 
salutary lessons of love, patriotism, 
noble faith, in fact of every virtue, pri¬ 
vate as well as public, courtly as well 
as popular, and all wonderfully com¬ 
bined with an absolute, irresistible com¬ 
mand of the affections and passions, 
which glow with such intensity in all 
his well-contrived, masterly scenes. It 
is, therefore, with acknowledged pride 
that Italy pronounces the name of Me- 
tastasio in immediate connexion with 
those of her greater poets, Dante, Pe- 
trarca, Ariosto, Tasso, Alfieri, &c. 

But the terra drama, in the present 
day, is used to designate a theatrical 
composition unconnected with music, 
ordinarily written in prose, and which, 
utterly regardless of the relations of 
time and place, mingles with its scenes 
historical events generally but little 
truthful, and almost always deep dyed 
VK.ith crime and blood. There are, how¬ 
ever, some to be found—such as have 
but small acquaintance with literature— 
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who, judging from the matter olid not 
thinking of the form, honestly believe 
this kind of representation to be— 
tragedy ! These same also will boldly 
undertake to call a prose historical ro¬ 
mance, a poem, not knowing tliat every 
art has its peculiar character which dis¬ 
criminates it from all others, and its 
own particular limits within which it 
is bound to keep; that in like manner 
as painting with colours and sculpture 
with relief, so real tragedy and a true 
poem should be clothed with poetry 
and verse, which constitute their pe¬ 
culiar form. 

In Italy, however, this new kind of 
composition, a something between prose 
and poetry, has not yet struck deep 
root, notwithstanding the efforts of a 
few, of no despicable talent, to produce 
that result. Its native soil is Paris, 
and its greatest and really able cham¬ 
pions are Dumas and Victor Hugo, 
whose successive productions, rife, ne¬ 
vertheless, with extraordinary merits, 
sometimes for the groundwork, some¬ 
times for the accessories, have taken 
the ancient and venerable place of deep 
tragedy,and of good and useful comedy. 

But while avowing our unfeigned 
respect for the wreaths of laurel with 
which these celebrated poets are daily 
crowned, we venture to give their Ita¬ 
lian imitators a little counsel, which 
is—to offer less violence to the sanctity 
of history, and to draw less of materials 
and theatrical subject from the atro¬ 
cious, sanguinary scenes of the dark 
ages; but if they are determined to 
draw thence, to do so with more truth 
and fidelity. But of what use is it to 
seek from certain modem writers his¬ 
torical truth in things past and ancient, 
whilst even now a Janin and a Gueroult 
grossly misrepresent and ignore things 
present, those too of a most solemn and 
public character, well known to the 
most heedless and most ignorant. 

But, to resume the thread of our 
subject, we wish not to be considered 
such rigid adherents to classic rules that 
we cannot regard with favourable eye 
the productions of the day because they 
are clothed in new forms. On the con¬ 
trary, we are persuaded that literary 
works, whatever their form, while they 
delight the public, while they benefit 
as well as amuse, are always worthy of 
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attention and favour. But what real 
delight, what benefit, we ask, can be 
derived from compositions in which 
human nature is so deeply saddened 
and degraded by fiercest passion and 
bloody crime, which are for the most 
part exhibited as stalking unpunished 
and triumphant through the guilty 
scene? What ear, what heart, edu¬ 
cated in innocence and alive to virtuous 
impressions can, without indignation 
and horror, contemplate scenes of deep¬ 
est shame and barbarity, designedly 
bcmired, so to speak, with the degree 
of base and repulsive human wretched¬ 
ness that probably has no existence but 
in the wild wanderings of a vicious 
and disordered imagination ? The the¬ 
atre should be, as far as possible, tiie 
school of truth and right conduct. 

Fortunately, these dramatic repre¬ 
sentations do not seem possessed of 
much vigour of life, or calculated tt» 
endure long, since even those that in 
their first days were received with 
loudest acclamations soon become old 
and die ; like the weed of the field, 
or the child of a single spring, it is 
so slightly rooted in the soil, that the 
ploughshare or the tooth of the first 
passing ox uproots and destroys it at 
once. On the other hand, some of the 
ancient tragedies (it is of little import¬ 
ance whether they arc called classic or 
romantic) still exhibit a robust and pe¬ 
rennial life; and the agonies depicted 
in their solemn but natural events ex¬ 
citing the wail of sympathy in the 
breasts of all people, from the days of 
S(»phocles and Euripides to Shakspere, 
Calderon, Corneille, Voltaire and Alfi- 
eri, have on every occasion of tlieir re¬ 
presentation, obtained the first post of 
honour, and attracted the applausive 
homage of an admiring and intelligent 
public. And why may not the modern 
drama anticipate an equally splendid 
fate ? Because it has not truth for its 
basis ; because it ordinarily displays 
the most repulsive and unnatural pas¬ 
sions and affections, and is so individual¬ 
ised that it is impossible for the heart 
of the spectator to identify itself with 
the scenes; and when the charm of no¬ 
velty and style is remove<l, their de¬ 
fectiveness is immediately felt. 

A striking example of this truth will 
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be found on the Paris stage in Hugo’s 
drama of Angelo, Tyrant of Padua, not¬ 
withstanding that its numerous artistic 
beauties attracted enthusiastic applause. 
On its appearance at one of the theatres 
of the French metropolis, “ it was re¬ 
ceived (to use the language of one of 
the most eminent French periodicals) 
with much coldness, because the public 
perceived it to be empty and false, 
fraught with exaggerated declamation, 
and passions worked to the highest de¬ 
gree of agitation for nothing." It is 
truly melancholy to behold the prema¬ 
ture old age that haS^hus struck so re¬ 
markable a production of a man who 
justly ranks among the masters of the 
dramatic art at the present day. 

Before concluding our reflections 
upon tliis subject, we wish to present 
a corroboration of our ciiticism, in the 
ingenious remarks of a celebrated 
French author, who, in speaking of 
poetry and the drama, thus elegantly 
reasons:—“ Poetry, and especially the 
drama, should, like the sun, shine upon 
all and over all. When, therefore, you 
read U7ie poesie intime, or are present at 
one of those drames individuals (two 
terms which fashion has now univer¬ 
sally adopted) are you not every mo¬ 
ment tempted to ask yourself the data 
at which this poetry was written, or 
the time when the drama was com¬ 
posed ? The cause lies in all this in- 
timilc and in this individuali/d ! Don't 
talk of passions that a capricious and 
variable poet has created ft»r his own 
purposes, but of those which are felt 
by all; let me bear of heroes formed, 
not out of his own imagination, which 
may and must grow old and feeble, 
but rather of heroes endued with the 
spirit of human nature which never 
changes.” 

Oh! if even from this slight and 
cursory examination we feel a desire 
to suppress a greater portion of the 
dramatic productions of the day, how 
numerous must be their substantial de¬ 
fects. Nor can we wonder much at 
their early fall into oblivion, or at the 
similar fate of many works, now en¬ 
joying a short-lived renown, chiefly 
attributable to the fact of their not 
being constructed in accordance with 
the eternal and immutable laws oi 
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truth, of the beautiful and the grand, 
or even properly subjected to the dic¬ 
tates, of decorum and sound morality. 

With these ideas in our mind we 
witnessed with deep attention the re¬ 
presentation of Luchkssia Borgia, pro¬ 
duced during the* past month at the 
Italian Opera House, and we shall ex¬ 
plain the impression made upon us as 
well by the poetry as by the music and 
the singing. 

It is well known that B.omani wrote 
his libretto from Victor Hugo’s tragedy 
entitled J.ucrezia Borgia. We shall 
not, however, enter much into the de¬ 
tails of the tragedy, because it was so 
fully discussed at the time of its first 
appearance; neither shall we direct 
attention now to the particulars of 11 o- 
mani’s melodrama, which is but a po¬ 
lished translation. The dramatic situa¬ 
tions are very effective, and the style 
brilliant though not always equal.— 
Nevertheless we cannot approve the 
selection of such subjects, involving a 
falsification of both history and charac¬ 
ter. We are not, as we have before 
declared, of that class who deny to the 
dramatic art other mission than that of 
amusement. Victor Hugo affirms it 
himself, and then plunges into the very 
mire of human crime; nay, even in¬ 
vents, exaggerates, and forms a sublime 
of ideal iruism, and fills the stage w'ith 
scenes utterly detestable and unworthy 
to meet the eye. 

We must, however, say a few words 
upon the libretto as well as upon the 
music of Lucrezia Borgia. 

The piece opens witli the melody of 
an allegro chorus of mischievous fops, 
whom an occasion of festivity had as¬ 
sembled together, enjoying themselves 
upon a terrace of the Palazzo Bar- 
berigo in Venice. Certain of these 
young gallants make reciprocal won¬ 
dering inquiries respecting the proba¬ 
bility of their meeting with similarly 
delightful entertainments at tile court 
of Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara, whither 
they are about to accompany the am¬ 
bassador Grimani. They are assured 
by Gubetta, one of the courtiers, that 
there will be much gaiety, as the Du¬ 
chess Lucrezia Borgia is there. Imme¬ 
diately all exclaim, name notthat woman! 

" Acquetati: 

Non la nonlar gramniai.” 


All hate her: every mouth is loud with 
reproach against her. Orsini, one of 
the number, a young cavalier, declares 
that his detestation of her is unme^ 
surable, and that he will explain to 
them the reason of it. Gennaro, a 
handsome captain in the Venetian army, 
his most intimate friend and almost 
brother, manifested even a stronger 
feeling of indignation against laicrezia, 
and not wishing to hear any narration 
of which she was the subject, retired 
and lay himself down to sleep. Orsini 
tells them the account, expatiating upon 
the noble qualities of Gcimaro,a.m\ upon 
the prophecy of an old man who pre¬ 
dicted that they two would die by the 
hand of a Borgia. 

This narrative, in the form of a’ro- 
manza, is very pleasing but not original 
in its melody: the nuididations are good 
but not elegant; nevertheless, as u part 
of the inlrodiicfion —that is, the musical 
pieces and scenes which form tlie proe- 
mium—it is sufficiently studied, and 
pleases much. Ernesta Grisi, wdio 
takes the character of Orsini, sings this 
part in very laudable style. The iii- 
trcahiction concludes with the chorus, 
and all saying to Orsini, while looking 
at Gennaro, who i.s sleeping— 

" Vicni, la danza invitnei, 

Lasciam costui dormir,” &r. 

They all retire except Guhdta and 
the sleeping Gennaro. Aleanwhile J.n- 
crezia (Grisi) comes out from a gondola 
masked. She gazes at Gennaro (Marict) 
and envies his placid repose. From her 
remorse has long banished the quiet of 
sleep. Gubetta beseeches Lucrezia to 
be very cautious since, if she be dis¬ 
covered, she may be insulted. Lucre¬ 
zia impatiently desires her to leave her; 
it is in vain she endeavours to discover 
the cause of I^ucrezla’s coming from 
Ferrara to Venice. As soon as she is 
alone, Lucrezia raises her mask, and 
sings a sweet cavatina. 

" Com’ e hello! Quale incanto 
In quel volto onesto e altero!” &c. 

'fhe poetry is simple and the music 
well adapted, and it is sung by Grisi 
with mucii taste. 

At this moment, Don Alfonso rannVed, 
arrives in a gondola, from which he 
disembarks; the conduct of his wife 
has excited his suspicion, and for this 
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reason, he follows her in disguise .— 
Rustighetto, one of his courtiers, accom- 
anies him, and increases his suspicion 
y telling him that Lucrezia is in love 
with an adventurer, who is the youth 
before them. The duke requests ins 
confidant to find some means of bring¬ 
ing this officer to Ferrara, liuslighello 
assures him that he will come there in 
the suite of the Venetian ambassador. 
After this they depart. A well con¬ 
ceived duet is here introduced, while 
Lucrezia kisses the hand of Gennaro, 
and wakes him. She implores his love,^ 
saying tliat she will love him with a warm 
afiection. “ Si quanto lice io v’ a.' io." 
He replies to the beautiful stranger that 
he /eels for her an unaccountable afl ;c- 
tion, but that he preserves the first 
place in his heart to a mother of whose 
existence and name he is ignorant, but 
wiiom he loves more tenderly the more 
she is involved in mystery. We will 
give these beautiful lines— 

" L'amo, SI I’amo e sent braini 
Vederla in opni oggetto, 

Una soave imtnagiiie 
IVlc nc lio furmata in petto, 

Sfco dormiente, o vigilc, 

St CO t'avcllo ognor! 

This is a touching duet, from the 
peculiar situation of Lucrezia, who is 
rejoiced at finding herself beloved by 
her son, but does not reveal herself as 
his mother, because he is the offspring 
of a horrid crime; the subject is well 
treated by the poet, and the comjioser 
has coloured it with beautiful music in 
w'hich the instrumentation is scientific, 
yet simple, and accords admirably with 
tlie dramatic melodics which depict the 
poetry and the situations of the cha¬ 
racters. This colloquy is interrupted 
by the party of gentlemen returning 
from the ball. Seeing Gennaro in con¬ 
versation with a lady, who has replaced 
her mask, they begin to examine her, 
and, discovering that she is Lucrezia, 
heap upon her reproaches. Gennaro, 
ignorant who she is, endeavours to de¬ 
fend her, but tearing away her mask, 
they all at once cry, “ e la Borgia." 
There is a beautiful contrast of parts in 
this confusion, which forms the Jinalc 
of the first art. Donizetti here dis¬ 
plays true musical knowledge, whether 
as regards the thoughts, the melody, 
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the modulation, or the magnificent har¬ 
mony which compose the second act. . 

What others would have called the 
prologue we have called the first act, 
for such it certainly appears. Never¬ 
theless we shall offer no opposition if it 
must bear any other name. 

The first scene of this act places us 
in a piazza at Ferrara, between the 
house of Borgia, and the residence of 
Gennaro, who is arrived with the Ve¬ 
netian ambassador. The Duke asks 
his vejanus, Rustighetto :— 

*' Nel venetu corteggio lo rasvisasti 

E inegh posi al lianco, 

1'^ lu si'gnii, cumc sc 1’ ombra io fossi 

Uel curpo suo,” &c. 

These and otlier words of the dia¬ 
logue, show that Gennaro is alluded to, 
and that his life is conspired against. 
We are petrified at the expressions of 
the Duke in reference to Gennaro, and 
tremble lest he should go to the house 
of Lucrezia :— 

“Entrarvi ci puote, non n'escir mai vivo!” 

In the fury of jealousy Alfonso vents 
his rage against his supposed rival, and 
all Venice:— 

” Non sempre chiusa ai popoli 
Fu la fatal laguna, 

Ed a oltraggiato principe 
Aprir si puote ancor.” 

The music is martial and free, but 
brode to display the powers of Tambu- 
rini, and deficient in originality. 

The Duke retires, and Gennaro, Or- 
sini, and all the friends come upon the 
scene taking leave of each other after 
the festivities. Gubetta is apiongst 
them ; a conversation against Borgia 
so enrages Gennaro, that he ascends the 
steps before the door of the house of 
Borgia, and with his sword erases the 
B, tlius leaving only orgia. His friends 
alarmed, tell him that this jest may cost 
not only him, but themselves, all very 
heavily. 

" Ove del reo si cerebi. 

Me stesso palesar pronto son’io. 

Thus boldly replies Gennaro, at the 
same instant two men dressed in black, 
appear at the back of the stage ; at the 
sight of them the party separates, and 
Gennaro enters his own house. After a 
chorus of bravos, which possesses a cer¬ 
tain deep, mysterious beauty, the scene 
changes to a room in the ducal palace 
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A VISIT TO THE ENEMY'S CAMP. 

A TALE OF THE THIRTY YEARS' WAR, 
TRANSLATED FROM RPINDLER. 


CHAPTER 1. 

The battle of Nordlitifien had well 
nigh proved fatal to the interests of the 
Protestant princes and their allies. Vic¬ 
tory and f<»rtiine ranged themselves 
once more under the Imperial stand¬ 
ard, and Ferdinand’s army overran the 
wholQ of Germany; the Swedes, hi¬ 
therto supposed to be invincible, were 
everywhere driven back by their over^ 
whelming force, and the straggling re¬ 
giments and squadrons which had se¬ 
parated from the corps d’armie threw 
themselves into such townsand fortresses 
as were under the protection of the 
Confederacy. The beautifully-located 
town of Hanan, the better portion of 
which had just been completed by 
means of Dutch w-ealth and French 
industry, tvas particularly selected for 
this purpose, and, being well-provi¬ 
sioned and strongly fortified, the Swed¬ 
ish commandant, Major-General Ram¬ 
say, a Scotchman by birth, fixed upon 
it as a place capable of maintaining a 
long siege. The war-loving comman¬ 
dant had collected a tolerably strong 
force, composed of Scots, Swedes, and 
Weimarers ; and (all the noble families 
having fled to the Netherlands) as¬ 
sumed the undivided command over 
town and citadel. Citizens and sol¬ 
diers were alike required, under the 
severest penalties, to bring in arms and 
aibmunition to complete the fortifica¬ 
tions, and to act on the offensive and 
defensive to the very last extremity. 
The result proved the wisdom of Ham- 
say’s precautions: Imperial troops 
shortly appeared in the neighbourhood, 
their numbers increasing from day to 
day. Towards the end of the yesir 
16.3d, Baron de Lamboy, the command¬ 
ing officer, formally opened the siege 
under the most threatening aspect, and 
the brave garrison closed in deadly 
strife with their obstinate besiegers, 
who, finding their invitation to surren¬ 
der rejected with 'scorn, resolved Upon 
capturing a place which commanded 
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the Maine, as well as the whole of the 
surrounding country. In vain the be¬ 
sieged flattered themselves with the 
prospect f)f a speedy reinforcement, the 
resources of the allies were crippled, 
or, in the confusion of those ferment¬ 
ing times, were either heedless, or in¬ 
capable of affording assistance to a for¬ 
tress of minor consideration. Thus 
passed on week after week, month after 
month, until the blockade evidently re¬ 
duced the town to a state of want. 
The sword of the active enemy cut off 
all who attempted to leave the gates ; 
each passing bullet struck some soldier 
on the ramparts or citizen in the street; 
houses and churches successively crum¬ 
bled beneath their shells. Dreadful as 
this was, the place of the dead could 
be supplied from amongst the living, 
breaches filled up, and the destruction 
caused by roofs on flames repaired ; 
but there existed one misery, the most 
trying <if all, which greatly favoured 
the Imperial army, namely, the impos¬ 
sibility of procuring fresh supplies; 
and its attendant, contagion, sparing 
neither sex nor age, swept off thousands 
to an untimely grave. After seven 
months of obstinate resistance, Ramsay 
judged it advi.sable to capitulate; but 
the Imperial general’s thirst for ven¬ 
geance rendered all his efforts to obtain 
it ineffectual. The heralds w’ere either 
branded on the forehead, and then 
driven back to the gates, or else hanged 
on the enemy’s redoubts. This contra¬ 
vention of the rights of war, which, 
under extraordinary circumstances of 
cruel retaliation, is only partially ex¬ 
cusable, left little hope for any but 
that of a desperate result. Reckless 
despair on the one side, was opposed 
to the most deadly revenge on the 
other ; and Ramsay’s oath that he 
would perish in the ruins of bis citadel, 
was responded to by Lamboy’s vow 
that at the general storming of the town 
not«ne of its inhabitants should find 
mercy. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Who would imagine that in the, tu¬ 
mult of this turbulent era, amidst 
scenes of misery, famine, and multi¬ 
form destruction, Cupid, that god of 
love, could yet find wherewithal to 
busy himself? And yet many a tie 
was then formed which endured 
long after the months of desola¬ 
tion had passed away, and others too, 
that inexorable fate rendered abortive 
in their earliest being. Under the rout 
of the patriotic advocate, Delatre, two 
amiable and beautiful girls, his wards 
and nieces, had arrived at wonjanhood, 
ornaments of his unpretending house¬ 
hold, and the joy of his advancing 
years, lledwig, the elder of the t^vo, 
was a fitscinating being, with a peace- 
Tul, celestial expression in her clear 
blue eye ; whilst her sister, Clara, ex¬ 
hibited, with every soft and feminine 
grace, a considerable portion of mascu¬ 
line firmness and strength of mind, in¬ 
herited from her father. An attach¬ 
ment. jvirely met with even amongst 
sisters, knit the hearts of these two 
girls in so strong a manner, that even 
an affection of a di 11 erent nature, wliich 
Uedwig now for the first time intui¬ 
tively felt, offered no interruption to its 
indulgence. The object of that affection 
was Neil Peterson, a Swedish noble¬ 
man holding a captain’s commission in 
Burgdorf’.® regiment, whose distin¬ 
guished integrity and patriotic virtues 
combined w'ith the advantages of an 
agreeable exterior, entitled him to the 
possession of so amiable and accom¬ 
plished a wife as lledwig promised to 
be. Amid the thunder of the enemy’s 
artillery, and the d.'iugors incurred of 
various conflicts, had their hearts been 
united, and, soldier-like, ever alert at 
the call of duty, he formally demanded 
of Delatre the hand of his niece. The 
old uncle, pained as he was at the idea 
of parting with the beloved girl, who, 
in the event of such marriage, would 
be obliged to quit his roof to reside 
in a ciistant and northern country, 
on her husband's property, neverthe¬ 
less listened rather to the wishes of 
the young people than to his own, and 
yielded a reluctant consent. The ad¬ 
vocate’s very reasonable desire, Jiow- 
ever, that the marriage ceremony should 
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be postponed until after the restoration 
of peace, little suited the impatience of 
the couqt, who was urgent for its im¬ 
mediate consummation. ‘‘ Surely,he 
would say, 'tliese very disturbances 
point out the necessity for promptitude. 
The present is the only moment the 
soldier can call his own, he knows not 
if he can commatid the next; the ene¬ 
my’s lead showers around us and may 
reach me as well as my neighbour, and 
’ti.s hard to die on the threshold of hap¬ 
piness ; besides, death loses some of its 
poignancy when our wishes are fulfilled, 
aiui if such be my fate, 1 shall meet it 
more resignedly when 1 know that she 
whom I leave behind will bear my 
name.” 

lledwig endeavoured to avert his 
thoughts from such a future and her 
uncle opposed arguments, but the 
count adhered to his resolution, and 
the parties at length agreed upon an 
early celebration of the nuptials in as 
private a manner as possible, only in 
such a manner, indeed, as the distress¬ 
ing state of the times would justly ad¬ 
mit of. Feasting and dancing were, of 
course, out of the question, but a bridal 
robe, a costly wedding garment, the 
sister and friends of Hedwig mnin- 
tiiined their right to provide for her. 
'rhi.s indisputable privilege required, 
however, the sacrifice of eight days' ex¬ 
ertion, which was for Neil Peterson a 
most unwelcome postponement, yet for 
lledwig a desirable interval- during 
which she might prepare for this the 
most important change in her lot. 

CHAPTER XI r. 

It happened at the time when the 
robe in question was just commenced, 
that two prisoners of war were quar¬ 
tered in Delatre’s house ; a major in 
the service of the emperor, and his 
servant, both of whom Peterson had 
himself captured whilst taking their re¬ 
past at some isolated outwork of their 
camp. As might be expected, tliey 
w’ere far from pleased at this unex¬ 
pected chance of war, although, in 
order to ameliorate the hardship of their 
lot as much as possible, Peterson intro¬ 
duced them to the family of his friend , 
the famine, then raging in the city, 
luckitv inconvenienced them less than 
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might have been expected, as tile 
serving-man, a short, thick-set, bulky 
personage, contented himself with the 
use'of wine and ardent spirits, of which 
there remained an abundant supply, 
and the major, a member oi the noble 
house of Suddingen, sought relief from 
cnmd h) tiie eodety of the ladies of the 
family. He amused himself by passing 
the whole of the day in the sitting- 
romn with the attractive party of dili¬ 
gent embroideresses, watching the pro¬ 
gress of their work, singing snatches of 
Hungarian song8> whose wild and 
strange sounds were amusing though 
unintellifpble to the ears of most of his 
fair auditors, or else relating to them 
various tales and marvellous legends ; 
until, by the third day of his domesti¬ 
cation among them, he had succeeded 
in making himself an agreeable and 
welcome companion; and the young 
ladies deeply regretted that so good a 
singer and such an amusing storyteller 
should be one of the hated Imperialists, 
instead of a Swede or a Wcimarer. 
Clara alone cherished an unconquer¬ 
able dislike to the major, which in¬ 
creased in proportion to the greater 
pains taken by him to render himself 
agreeable to her. To her alone he ad¬ 
dressed himself, to her alone he sang, 
and his ardent gaze was bent on her, 
while seeming to listen to the artless 
tales of her young friends. His whole 
conduct and deportment manifested a 
deep and overwhelming passion, which 
Clara’s pure and innocent mind failing 
thus to interpret, was precisely the 
cause of that aversion which she could 
not overcome. 

" Say what you will,” she once re¬ 
plied to the jests of her companions, 
" but the Imperial major is .to me a 
most unwelcome guest, and I shall 
heartily rejoice when he either effects 
an exchange or lays dowm the ransom 
for his liberty. My spirits are de¬ 
pressed whenever I chance to look at 
him, and if I meet his wild ferocious 
glance, it makes me tremble.” 

They laughed at her sentiments of 
antipathy, and one of them smilingly 
obsOTved, “ that peradventure Gottfried 
Uttenhofen, the volunteer, might bet¬ 
ter succeed in winning her favour." 

They all extolled his manly, open 
countenance and dignified demeanour, 
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his wealth, and d e s erv ed reputation for 
cool, intrt^iid courage, whilst one re¬ 
marked that Gottfried and Clara would 
be as interesting a couple as Hedwig 
and Peterson. The blushing girl, who 
had never yet even to herself acknow¬ 
ledged a preference, persisted in deny¬ 
ing that there existed any, and posi¬ 
tively declared she had never bestowed 
a thought on Gottfried any more than 
she had on the detested major. Clara 
knew not that poor Uttenhofen 
entered the room, and, while standing 
behind her chair, had overheard the 
greater part of the conversation; her at¬ 
tention having been attracted by the 
suppressed laughter of her friends 
she suddenly turned round, and in do¬ 
ing so her eye rested on the pallid^ 
countenance of Gottfried ; she half re-* 
gretted her harsh speech, for he bowed 
low and coldly, and with the air of 
one whose feelings have been deeply 
wounded, in silence left the house. 

Clara, however, dissembled her mor¬ 
tification, and quickly retorted the jests 
of her companions. 

“Leave me to my own enjoyments,” 
she exclaimed, “ and force me not to be 
melancholy; am I not the only being 
in the house who can maintain a smile 
of cheerfulness.? My uncle is op¬ 
pressed by the weight of his affairs; 
old nurse Ursula who sits slumbering 
in our grandfather’s chair, prays and 
mutters psalms the whole day long; 
and the affianced bride surpasses all the 
rest in gravity. Only look at Hedwig. 
To-morrow her dress will be com¬ 
pleted, on the following day she will 
be married—and yet there she sits with 
a face as doleful as though she were 
condemned to the scaffold. Heaven 
defend me from matrimony if all brides 
are as inconsolable as my beloved sis¬ 
ter.” 

“ Jest me not,” replied Hedwig with 
patient seriousness; “ifl cannot escape 
from my own thoughts, and the needle 
falls from my unconscious hand, there 
is ample cause for it Listen to what 
I dreamed last night. 1 seemed to be 
standing in full bridal costume in my 
own apartment; the windows were all 
illumined as if by torchlight; there 
was tumult in the streets—a noise like 
the retreat of soldiers; but 1 heeded 
not the disturbance from without, and 
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thought I enjoyed the peaceful stillness 
of my own Kttle roym, so I determined 
to finish my toilet and bind the flowers 
on .my iiair. 1 applied myself anxiously 
to my pleasing task, but my unskilful 
hands refused to perform their oflice' 
and the wreath fell repeatedly from my 
brow, and each time reached the ground 
with k strange sound like the rustling 
of the wind amongst dry leaves. At 
first the accident amused me, but I 
soon became impatient at my want of 
sitcces's. Then came a low knock at 
the window, and knowing already who 
stood without, 1 exclaimed, ' Come in, 
dear Neil, and lielp me with my gar¬ 
land.' The window flew open, the 
count stood there, and behind him in 
hazy indistinctness a long line of sol* 
diets. I was, however, by no means 
surprised at his pale and strange ap¬ 
pearance, but smiling held out the 
wreath to him ; he took it silently and 
sorrowfully, but as he extended his 
right hand he was drawn back by the 
soldiery, and disappeared from niy sight 
like a dissolving mist. ‘ Give me back 
my flowers,’ I cried in alarm, but they 
also vanished from my outstretched 
hand, and only a few scattered leaves 
fluttered back, which, as I caught them, 
distended into long black draperies 
until they entirely enveloped me; then, 
seized with a feeling of horror, I awoke 
sobbing at my frightful dream.” 

ITcd wig’s friends had drawn them¬ 
selves closer togetlier around the flick¬ 
ering lamp ill thoughtful silence for 
some time after she had finished her 
recital. Clara was the first to speak, 
and with her wonted readiness ascribed 
the vision to the effects of an over¬ 
heated imagination. 

“ Good dreams,” she argued, “ are 
sent from heaven—bad ones are only 
the work of malignant spirits; avoid 
all needless anxiety, my liedwig; be 
assured the count will not exert him¬ 
self to make you a widow,” she further 
added, laughing. “ Besides, what all 
the town says must be true, that Peter¬ 
son bears a charm, and is safe equally 
against shot and sword. Has he not 
numberless times faced the enemy 
without ever receiviirg the slightest 
scratch?” 

" You talk at random, Clara,’' inter¬ 
rupted the old nurse, “ nevertheless it 
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is true. I have oflen heard that be 
wears a talisman, and none but a bul¬ 
let of silver or of ivory can take his 
life.” 

“ Now set your dear heart at rest, 
my sister,” cried Clara, “ certes, Lam- 
b<iy will not deprive himself either of 
silver or ivory for the express purpose 
of sliooting your betrothed.” 

“ That is’not all,” persisted the prat¬ 
tling Ursula, “charaasare bestow^ 
demons, who never lose sight of their 
favourites, particularly as they do not 
serve them gratis. The soldier must— 
so said my dear deceased husband- 
exchange whatever he most loves on 
earth for the protecting talisman, be it 
what he now possesses or may here¬ 
after possess, whether horse, or dog, 
wife, or child. Many repent, and im¬ 
plore the fiend to retract, but the charm 
has vanished, and the next shot that is 
fired is for that same ill-fated individual, 
and well for him if he hath become a 
Christian beforehand!” 

“ Heaven and the saints protect us!” 
ejaculated the young ladies in a breath; 
and Clara exerted all her steady cheer¬ 
fulness to dissipate her sister’s gloom. 

Tlie entrance of the major failed to 
give the wished-for turn to the conver¬ 
sation, although he was applied to by 
some of the party to affirm or contra¬ 
dict the nurse’s story. 

” Really, ladies,” he replied compla¬ 
cently, “ I am unable to give you any 
very accurate information on the sub¬ 
ject, as I have no charm myself,;” he 
looked earnestly at Clara, who as usual 
turned away. “ However, I will relate 
all I know, and which in fact corrobo¬ 
rates what the excellent, intelligent 
Ursula has stated. Some years past,” 
continued Buddingen, “there was an 
extravagant ensign in our regiment who 
bore a most dissipated character, yet be 
was endowed with an almost incredi¬ 
ble decree of courage which bore him 
unharmed through every danger. It 
happened once that we were both sent 
together reconnoitring into Saxony. 
The ensign rode constantly by my side, 
chatting and amusing himself as unerm- 
cernedly as though the enemy was not 
constantly firing in our way. 

“ ‘ These fellows are getting rather 
troublesome, ensign,’ I exclaimed, ‘ let 
us return.’ ■ 
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, But he laughed, and coolly replied, 

“ ‘ Never tnind them, quartermaster, 
they will not harm you, tor I catch all 
their blue beans in my glove.’ 

“ So saying, he compt>sedly took off 
his glove, and shook from it about a 
dozen flattened bullets and some shot. 
Surprised at so strange an occurrence, 

1 inquired what it meant? He shook 
his head and said, ' that was a matter 
of secresy, but I might perceive he 
bore a charm, and could if I pleased 
procure for me the same advantage.' 
This I begged leave to decline, alleg¬ 
ing that 1 was too good a Christian, 
and warned him also against his reck¬ 
lessness. 

“ Some time had elapsed after this 
event, when he sought me out at the 
time we were encamped on tlie Bohe¬ 
mian frontier. 

“ ‘ Itlajor,’ said he, looking very pale 
and dispirited, ‘give me your advice, I 
am very painfully circumstanced; there 
is a young lady to whom I am anxious 
to make proposals, for I anj distractedly 
fond of her.’ 

" ‘ Well,’ I replied, ‘ take my consent 
and go.’ 

“ The officer shrugged up his shoul¬ 
ders, cast his eyes upon the ground, 
and said— 

* “ Fain would I go, but that is not 
all, for I have rashly promised him who 
protects my life that which on earth I 
hold most dear. The bargain was made 
in a moment of recklessness, before 
a thought of marriage had entered into 
ray head. Even now the demon exacts 
his reward, if I gain her hand, she dies 
—if not—’ 

“ ‘ The important personage will have 
nothing to complain of,’ said I inter¬ 
rupting him—* offer some other object, 
or better still,—reconcile yourself with 
the church; the priestly blessing can¬ 
not be less efficacious than the verdict 
of your protecting fiend.’ 

“ My comrade straightway departed, 
made his confession to the priest, was 
released from his vow, and fearlessly 
led bis bride to the altar. The next 
skirmish, however, proved his last, for 
though only wounded, and thereby 
falling from his horse, he broke bis 
net^ and instantly expired: he had 
ceased to wear the talisman, and his 
widow too died of a broken heart.” 
fiO 


CHAPTKlt IV. 

The retreat sounding, warned the 
listening party that it was time to seek 
their respective homes; they took leave, 
and Hedwig somewhat disturbed by 
the major’s story, retired with the nurse 
to her apartment, and Clara having laid 
aside her work was preparing to follow, 
when the m!:jor resolutely placed him¬ 
self in the way to prevent her doing so, 
at the same time seizing her hand, 
which she vainly endeavoured to extri¬ 
cate from his hold. 

“ So far from this surprising you, 
Fraiilein,” he bpg.m, “ you may only 
wonder that I have not ere this unbur¬ 
dened my bursting heart. Now, thanks 
to my improvisation, your friends have 
left you sooner than usual. I employ 
the precious moments which offer them¬ 
selves to unfold the inmost secret of my 
soul. The fortune of war has thrown 
me into the enemy’s power; a gentle 
yet almost painful feeling has centered 
my affection in you. This heart, un¬ 
yielding in the battle-field, breathes 
only humble devotion to you. You 
are the chosen mistress of my affections 
—the sole lady of my thoughts—let me 
hope that this avowal m.ay secure me 
your favour.” 

Clara looked at him in silent yet 
unsophisticated astonishment. He con¬ 
tinued— 

“ Blame me not, reprove me not for 
this irrepressible oubreak of my feel- 
ings; your own perfection is its cause; 
yet think me not unworthy of the hap¬ 
piness I aspire to: I am becoming wj"®" 
ried of a soldier’s life, my only ambition 
now is to repair to my paternal home 
on the banks of the Donau ; my posses¬ 
sions are far from inconsiderable, and 
the spoils of war have largely added to 
them; there, with the blessings of 
peace, will I clasp my bride to my 
heart.” 

“You compel me, sir, to be candid 
with you,” replied Clara coldly and 
with emphasis. “ A simple negative 
would scarcely convey a sufficiently de¬ 
cisive reply to your importunity. Know 
then that your person and demeanour 
are equally disagreeable to me; that 
you neither understand nor are capable 
of appreciating the delicacy of the fe¬ 
male character, the freedom^ of your 
speech and manner clearly evince, and 
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that you are not master of your passions 
or inclinations is rendered apparent by 
the wildness and ferocity of your de¬ 
portment, which cannot long sustain the 
character you endeavoured to assume. 
Your advances are as repugnant to me 
as would be every endeavour that you 
could make in my behalf; and finally, 
sir, could I reciprocate your pretended 
feelings, 1 dare not. The individual 
who has laid waste tlie inheritance of 
my forefathers—trampled on my faith, 
and now offers me the spoils of the 
dead for a dowry can have no claim 
on my regard, even were he endowed 
withrichesand advantages beycjnd tho'^e 
which fall to the common lot of mortals. 
Leave my hand, Alajor Buddingen, and 
for the future spare your attempts at 
eloquence. 1 must repeat what has 
passed to my uncle, that you may im¬ 
mediately quit a house that has afforded 
you such agreeable pastime.” 

“ You mock me,” retorted Buddin¬ 
gen with ill-suppressed rage. “ Do so, 
and you shall have cause enough to 
banish me from a house that without 
your love will be hateful to me.” 

“ You are scarcely coherent,” said 
Clara interrupting him with a compas¬ 
sionate smile, as she resolutely added, 
“ once more I desire you to leave my 
hand, otherwise I must call the nurse 
and ri.y sister.” 

“ Your hand," said he, in a bitter 
concentrated tone, who shall tear this 
from rne.'* and more than this, your- 
stilf? for mine you shall he. lianau 
must fall to the b(*siegers—it may, per¬ 
chance, be stormed before to-morrow’s 
dawn, and then, proud girl, you may 
sohliery.” 

Clara, hereupon, making a strong 
effort at length disengaged herself from 
his grasp and flew towards the door of 
entrance at the same moment that Gott¬ 
fried, attended by the major’s groom, 
most opportunely made his appearance 
there. 

“ Heaven be praised, Gottfried, that 
you are come!” she exclaimed earnestly. 
“ Explain to this offfeer how he should 
conduct himself towards a lady," and 
without further parley the indignant 
Clara disappeared. 

CHAPTER V. 

“Your conscience be your judge,*’ 
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Gottfried began, “ I was not witness to 
what may have passed, but I charge 
you to respect Clara Delatre ; she is 
one whom I esteem and revere, and I 
shall avenge an insult to her more than 
any that could be offered to myself. I 
am an officer like yourself, but serve 
not ray fatherland by compulsion or for 
gold. At present, however, I have 
business with yon. With no small dif¬ 
ficulty I have withdrawn this knave of 
yours from a party of our Weimarers 
who had taken umbrage at his ridicu¬ 
lous gasconading. You are acting con¬ 
trary to the commandant’s orders, which 
enforce that no prisoner of war shall be 
found lounging about the cabarets, or 
out of quarters, after the retreat is 
beaten. Were Ramsay to hear of it, in 
ten minutes after your servant would 
be suspended to the lantern. I have 
done—farewell.” 

Uttenhofen quitted the house ; and 
major and man betook themselves to 
their apartment. 

“ Your misconduct will be the ruin 
of us both,” muttered the major as he 
paced up and down the room, whilst 
his esquire comfortably esconced him¬ 
self in the arm-chair. 

“ A plague on your bullying, I say; 
it knows no bounds when you are in 
low society, and will plunge us into 
endless troubles.’’ 

“ Bah!” rejoined the other; “ the 
coat I’ve adopted demands it; think 
you it would be more consistent for 
me to associate with the officers and 
introduce myself at Ramsay’s table ? 
Haunting the ca/es as I do in this gear, 
no one recognizes the marked man 
whose rifle-corps endangers every bush 
and every ditch around the country 
within two miles of your presence.” 

“ Colonel, colonel, you will pursue 
that game once too often,” observed the 
major ; “ mark me I whether your name 
be Breivogel or not, whether you have 
raised a regiment for the 'emperor or 
not, if Ramsay detect you out after 
hours he’ll hang you.” 

“ Hang me I” grinned forth the colo¬ 
nel ; “ and if so—why have I donned 
this stable-boy’s disguise? To save my 
life, eh! you know 1 value that less 
than the superb trout we were obliged 
to leave unfinished to go and meet the 
enemy. 'Twas for ray coffers’ sake I 
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did it, which is a far more important 
consideration. What a ransom must I 
not lay down did they suspect who the 
ca^d bird was. With you the case is 
different, you have nothing in tbe 
world but the lace upon your coat: they 
will gladly exchange you as a useless 
consumer of their provisions; at the 
worst you are but a prisoner, and may 
find means to escape, whereas that ac> 
cursed Ramsay would first appropriate 
my ducats, and then, who knows what 
may follow ? Never fear, I shall share 
your lot, I do not mind enacting the 
part of your servant, till the w'ord ‘ Go 
forth V be uttered: until then trust to 
my prudence and sagacity." 

“ Ah !" cried Buddingen, “ be still, 
my good friend, I am out of temper, 
and in my impotent rage could bay the 
moon that peers through the window 
like a spy." 

The moon is right," replied Brei- 
vogel, “you are a poor love-stricken 
animal, and ought not to despise the 
silver goddess." 

“ It's all over J” said the melancholy 
and afflicted Buddingen, “ I’m scorned, 
rejected without mercy—without a 
spark of hope." 

“ So!" replied Breivogel, laughing; 
“ I might have guessed as much, and 1 
give her credit for firmness. I’ll en¬ 
gage yon vaunted to her your vast 
possessions that lie somewhere on the 
other side of the world; and swore to 
an undying faith, brittle as glass ! ray 
good fellow. The air of the camp has 
rather unfitted you for domestic enjoy¬ 
ments ; you vowed similar vows to 
Laura Bremer, and Sabina v: Gelnbau- 
sen. But Clara is an angel, and would 
not think of you. Forget her as soon 
as possible." 

“ 1 cannot, and will not," exclaimed 
the major, “ mine she must be in spite 
of all the powers of darkness. Colonel 
Breivogel, help me with one of your 
sage fi^boofer plans." 

** You make me laugh," replied the 
colonel, quietly composing hinfself for 
the night; ^'let us only escape from 
thia abominable nest, and a couple of 
my truirty sharpshooters will cM*ry her 
off easily enough, sooner than that I’ll 
have nothing to do with it.” 


CHAFTEB VI. 

In the spacious council-room of the 
town-hall, the officers of the garrison 
formed a circle round their comman¬ 
dant ; the red light of evening stream¬ 
ing through the high gothic windows, 
tinged with its deep glow the serious 
and thoughtful faces of the military 
leaders; who with the magistrates of 
Hanau listened in respectful silence to 
the general’s project who addressed 
them on the existing necessity for taking 
some important forts from the enemy, 
which had hitherto so much annoyed 
the town, and for which a sortie must 
be attempted that same night “ So 
soon,"said Ramsay, "as the tower-guard 
gives notice of the tenth hour, let the 
troops be assembled on the Ncustiidter 
Platze. The four first divisions of 
Burgdorf’s regiment commanded by 
Captains Schweickhardt, de Lisle, and 
Peterson, and Ensign Alexander v: 
Winterfeld; and also two squadrons 
of Jyllis’s cavalry under Captain Sturm 
and Cornet Ilembel, shall share the 
danger and the glory of the attempt. 
Colonel Mongery will lead the assault ; 
the troops preserving the strictest si¬ 
lence. Meanwhile the magistrates 
will call the citizens to arms and keep 
vigilant watch over all suspected per¬ 
sons, under the severest penalties for 
misconduct; Colonel Mongery will re¬ 
port all proceedings to me, and to him 
the officers in cooiniand will apply for 
their orders.” The commandant bow¬ 
ing slightly to the assembly was about 
to withdraw, when he encountered 
Captain Peterson and the Advocate 
Delatre who were respectfully ap¬ 
proaching him. 

“ What are your wishes, gentle¬ 
men ?" asked the Scotchman in a dry 
sententious tone, thinking he reaeV^ a 
petition in the features of both. 

“General," began Peterson, with 
dignified demeanour; “ you will do 
me the justice to say, that I have never 
on any single occasion been reluctant 
to face the enemy. But to-day, for 
once, I request to be -excused from 
joining in the sortie.’’ 

Ramsay's brow darkened. 

" My lord,” interposed Delatre, 

“ to-morrow morning, the count pur- 
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poses to lead ray niece to the altar, 
the nuptials are to take place at seven 
o’clock, and I entreat you td give him 
leave of absence on this occasion, and 
spare the tears of his young bride.” 

“ What have I and the city to do 
with the count’s marriage?” sternly in¬ 
terrupted liarasay ; “I am happy to 
acknowledge his already brilliant 
achievements, and for that precise 
reason he cannot now be spared. This 
day 1 require men with heads as well 
as arras, and it displeases me greatly 
when I find my officers fettering them¬ 
selves to women ; such conduct inevita¬ 
bly leads to a neglect of duty.” 

“ General!” furiously exclaimed the 
count; "do 1 merit that reproach 
from you ? 

" So long as you continue in your 
military obligations, nocontinued 
Ramsay as before, " the soldier's best¬ 
loved wife is his sword, the distaff may 
follow after. Storm the imperial en¬ 
trenchments, and then perchance you 
may find an hour to spare for gentler 
pastime. At all events you will hold 
yourself in readiness for marching or¬ 
ders. By midnight the whole affair 
will be over, and that will allow you 
time to go to church at seven. Your 
bride will surely receive you the more 
graciously if you bring in an enemy’s 
standard to lay at her feet. Good¬ 
night.” 

Ramsay left the room, and Peterson, 
stamping on the floor, muttered between 
his teeth, "We will talk over this anon, 
general!” then turning to the advocate, 
who was deep in thought, " what is to 
be done, M. Delatre? The kind- 
hearted Ramsay will have me shot if I 
venture on another word, so let us re¬ 
tire, only, 1 pray you, not a breath of 
this to my lledwig ; her distress would 
unman me, and, after all, I shall be 
with you again to-morrow.” 

“Well for you that can think 
so,” observed Ensign Winterfield, who 
now joined them, “it will go worse 
with rae; ray gorget fell from the wall 
and broke in half this morning; a sure 
sign, as every soldier knows, that 
death is nigh. On that account I’ve 
drawn up my last will and testament. 
I leave my dog to you, Peterson ; ray 
regulation sword to Hembel; and to 
Ramsay, the accomplished tormentor, 1 
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bequeath the whole of my remaining 
property, a reichsthaler and a half, or 
thereabouts.” 

Peterson could only reply by a faint 
smile to his sprightly young friend, 
and requesting Cornet Hembel to show 
his standard in the Grand Place, in 
case of his overstaying the appointed 
hour, accompanied Delatre home, where 
Hedwig awaited their return. 

CHAPTKB vn. 

Discoursing of the future in all the 
unreserve of confiding attachment, 
lledwig sat beside her betrothed; her 
previous melancholy had completely 
forsaken her and she gave herself up 
to the enjoyment of almost childlike 
loquacity. Peterson listened in silence 
without interrupting her, until Hed¬ 
wig, finding her thousand queries were 
not replied to, suddenly checked her¬ 
self as she perceived his thoughts to 
be elsewhere; this recalled him from 
his reverie, and, half embarrassed, he 
leaned his forehead on his hai>d. 

“What were you thinking of?" said 
lledwig, gently touching his arm, "you 
are motionless as a statue, and this even¬ 
ing, too—^the eve of union, and the 
lamp burns so cheerfully, and the good 
Clara has left the roont on tiptoe that 
she may not disturb us; why are you 
not happy, my beloved ? '1 his morn¬ 

ing you reproached me for a feeling of 
sadness I could not overcome, and now 
I seem to have imparted it to you. 
What ails you ? are you longing to be 
far away from these scenes, in your 
own quiet home where dwells un¬ 
broken peace?” 

“ My quiet home 1” repeated the 
count half unconsciously—then as if 
glad to have found a pretext for his 
abstraction, he resumed, in a gayer 
tone, “you may be right, my Hedwig." 

“ Ah !” she replied, laughing, " how 
insatiable are men in their desires! yet 
I cannot blame you for that wish ; no 
clang of war, no dread of famine de¬ 
stroys the happy stillness of your na¬ 
tive land. There, where you have 
told me a thousand times the stars 
shine with a brighter lustre, and a 
clearer though a colder sky expands its 
bright blue canopy above; there peace 
must dwell, and to fix niy habitation 
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there, beside your hearth, is the extent 
of my ambition.” 

“ May Heaven grant it!” replied the 
count M’ith energy. “May the Al¬ 
mighty vouchsafe a speedy termination 
m this chaos of human passions ! Then 
will I exchange the sword for the hunt¬ 
ing Spear, and, after an encounter with 
iny only enemy in the forest, return to 
niy blissful well-ordered home to be 
welcomed by my Iledwig's smile." 

“ Is your residence well protected 
against danger.?” inquired Hedwig. 

“ With tower, and wall, and bridge j 
I would not leave you alone in a mi¬ 
serable hut, believe me.” 

“ Happiness • finds its way there 
oftener than in more lofty dwellings,” 
observed Hedwig. 

“ Ah !" exclaimed Peterson, “ but 
there is beauty in my paternal halls, 
embosomed amid forest and rock. Oh ! 
may 1 be permitted to close my earthly 
career within their sanctuary; and, 
promise roe this, Hedwig, should fate 
be unpropitious to my dreams of hap¬ 
piness here, far from the home of my 
childhood, see that my remains be con¬ 
veyed to the north, to repose in the 
tomb of my forefathers, for there only 
shall 1 rest. Promise me this!" 

“ It is cruel, my friend, it is cruel 
thus to torment my feelings,” said 
Hedwig. “ Were such to happen. Oh 
Father of Heaven!” 

“Are we not all dust?" repeated the 
count; “ give me your promise ; then 
will the sight of my grave not prevent 
you from bestowing your heart and 
hand on another and rescuing some of 
the joys of life from the wreck of 
time." 

Kedwig strove to interrupt him, but 

continued with fervent utterance— 

“ Let not my entreaty be vain; 
there, where rise the towers of my in¬ 
heritance, and where the north light 
flashes, be my last dark home!” 

“ Ah ! sighed Hedwig, “ that north 
light is nil tliat I dread in your native 
country; although you have so fre¬ 
quently described its beauty with en¬ 
thusiasm, yet the thought of it fills my 
heart with dread and a vague unwel- 
ceme foreboding.” 

“ Y 4 :)u are imistaken, love,” said the 
count, smiling, “ we lend to it on the 
contrary a favourable interpretation; 
64 


andrny countrypeople cherish thebehef, 
that at such times the gates of heaven . 
are opened, to gratify the spirits of the 
blessed with a glimpse of those they 
loved during their earthly sojourn ; 
and every ray that, shoots along the ' 
purple sky is thought to be the airy 
spirit of one departed hovering over 
some beloved object, infusing with its 
brilliant glances peace and confiding 
hope into the bereaved heart. From 
such a halo will I, too. look down, and 
linger beside my grave and thee, to 
bless thee for having faithfully per¬ 
formed my last request.” 

He ceased speaking, and, absorbed 
for the moment in a deep yet scarcely 
painful feeling of melancholy, drew 
Hedwig closer to him, but she start¬ 
ed up, her eyes riveted on the win¬ 
dow, then pointing with a trembling 
hand towards the street she almost 
shrieked— 

“ In Heaven’s name what flame is it 
that glares on yonder houses; it can¬ 
not be the north liglit!” 

The count inwardly imprecated his 
irre.solution which had prevented liirn 
from keeping the appointed hour. The 
troops were already on their march, 
and he distinctly heard their measured 
and almost noiseh^ss tread along the 
street, wliile from the corner of the 
NeustadterPlatz flickered the blootl-red 
flame of a pjirapet lamp. Peterson, 
completely thrown off his guard, and 
snatching up his cap and sword found 
it impossible to conceal that he had 
been surpri.scd. 

“Speak, Peterson,” cried Hedwig. 

“ In the name of merry, I conjure you, 
tell me what all this means ; what has 
culled out the soldiers at tliis time of 
night?" 

The count attempted an evasive re¬ 
ply, but just then 4Hembel, who rode 
beside his troo]i, knocked at the win¬ 
dow and called to him— 

“ Captain Peterson, it is time, your 
ensign is approaching.” 

“ In Heaven's name, then!” ex¬ 
claimed Peterson, throwing on his cap, 
and at the same time hastily embracing 
Hedwig, “an untoward accident has 
prevented my concealing what so much 
alarms you; but take courage, I shall 
return to-morrow.” 

“ Tell me whither,” she cried, vainly 
[court mao. 
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exertrng her feeble strength to detain 
him—“ you will kill roe.” 

But Neil tore himself from her hold, 
and .^placing her in her sister’s arras 
rushed from the house. 

“ Lights in your windows,” cried 
voices from without: — and Iledwig 
flung open the casement to take » last 
look at her betrothed; hi.s pallid face 
was turned towards her with a sickly 
farew’cll stnile, then shrieking “ Angel 
of JNIcrcy, my dream!” fell senseless 
into the arms of her nurse and sister; 
whilst cavalry and infantry silently 
pursued the way in their sanguinary 
occupation. 

CHAPTKn VIII. 

The day following wa.s one of lamen¬ 
tation and mourning. The sortie had 
failed entirely, deteatefl by the vigi¬ 
lance «'.f the enemy ; a musket shot 
imprudently fired sufficed to give the 
alarm, and the assailants were com¬ 
pletely routed. Winterfeld, who but 
yesterday in a thoughtless moment fore- 
t«ild liis end, lay in the fosse beneath 
the walls, and Ilembcl in endeavouring 
to cover the retre.‘it with his body of 
cavalry was struck down by a rifle 
shot. Peterson’s moments were also 
numbered, he was killed in the act of 
planting his ensign on the enemy’s 
rampart; his fall brought everything 
into disorder; the Hessians and Wei- 
marers leaving beliind them a great 
number of killed and wounded, hurried 
back to the fortress, bearers of the un¬ 
looked-for intelligence of their dis¬ 
aster ; this caused a great ferment 
amongst the garrison, but of ail the 
ip.habitimts of the town, poor Hedwig 
suflered most keenly, and her grief 
excited general sympathy. After the 
lapse of a few hours her wild despair 
yielded to the remonstrances of her 
uncle, and the vencnible minister; Imt 
neither their consolations nor the affec¬ 
tionate attention of her beloved sisster 
and kind-hearted friends, could alleviate 
the firm deep-rooted sorrow that took 
possession of her mind. The poor be¬ 
reaved girl ceased not to weep for the 
departed, and constantly called on those 
around her to recover his body from 
the field. 

*'1 must see him once more,” she 
wotdd exclaim—“ I must now fulfil ihe 
pruniisi' that lie in his untimely fore- 
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boding exacted from me, his retsains 
shall be borne to the sepulchre of his 
forefathers as soon as peace shall be 
restored ; and till then 1 will mourn 
beside his temp(»rary tomb; oh, who 
will save him from the claws of the 
vulture and the rage of his relentless 
enemies.'*" ’ 

Delatre willing to meet the wish of * 
Ins unliappy niece, applied to the town 
council for a messenger to be dispatched 
to the Imperial general, demanding the 
dead to be delivered up, as is often the 
case in time of war. But Ramsay was 
inexorable in his refusal; he recalled 
to mind how many of his envoys Lam- 
boy had caused to be hung or branded 
with hot irons, and maintained that 
none of his soldiers should be exposed 
to similar danger. 

" No,” he declared, “ the meanest 
drummer shall not undertake such a 
pilgrimage ; Peterson was a brave offi¬ 
cer I grant, but I will not for the sake 
of liis dead body send any baptized 
('l)ristian to bite the dust. ’Tis the 
soldier’s lot to fall in the open field 
and liave the winds and the midnight 
storm to chant his death song, until 
some friendly liand consign him to the 
earth. 1 .shall fare no better I dare to 
say. If there be any one in the town 
at all anxious to be strangled, by main 
force let him pass the Frankfort gate, 
but I would strongly advise you to 
keep your men and your money for a 
more befitting occasion. A dead man 
can be ot no use, and deserves no more 
attention than a worn-out garment.” 

The magistrate though inwardly in¬ 
censed at the roughness and want of 
feeling displayed by the commandant, 
yet coincided with him in refusing 
Delatre’s proposition to go himself. 
The rumour tliat their efforts were 
hopeless .sotm reached the cars of Hed¬ 
wig, and her grief returned in all its 
frantic force. Clara’s sufferings at the 
situation of her sister amounted almost 
to martyrdom, but she could devise no 
means of obttiining assistance, and was 
wringing her hands in utter despair, 
when the supposed groom of llie major 
stooil before hep. 

“ Fniiilein,” said he, t^ddressing her 
—“ I have formed a plan of assisting 
your sister and benefitting my master 
uiul myself at the same time. The 
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major is Lamboy’s intimate friend and 
brother in arms, make the offer of ex- 
chanffing him for the captain’s body, 
and i'll answer for it the baron will not 
refuse. But this offer must come from 
the right quarter ; let your sister her¬ 
self go to Lamboy, accompanied by the 
major to prove there is no deception, 
then one word from her pretty lips, and 
we are .beyond the walls, and the dead 
bbupt within them.” 

The bold thought darted like light¬ 
ning through Clara's brain and was 
as quickly followed bj|r cool reflection. 

“ My sister,” she said thoughtfully— 
"she. poor girl, whom grief has almost 
laid low ; her mourning habit would 
be a jest to the rough soldiery; speech 
itself would fail her at the first ungen¬ 
tle word of your general. Misfortune 
will come of this.” 

" Then choose a substitute,” cun¬ 
ningly suggested Breivogel—^‘it would 
not be difficult, were your people to 
send me on to the camp, to procure 
a pass for the fair petitioner. But 
mark me, a lady must go, as Lamboy’s 
heart is never proof against the appeal 
of beauty, still greater is the necessity 
for the application being made to-day, 
for by the morrow, Zamiel himself 
would be puzzled to find the poor 
count amongst the heap of slain. 

CHAPTEB IX. 

Early in the afternoon of that same 
day, rumour was busily afloat* in the 
town of Hanau. " Have you heard the 
news ? ” cried one neighbour to the 
other—" Clara Delatre is going herself 
to the Imperial camp.” " Intrepid 
girl!” " How every one admires her 

resolution, and even the commandant 
himself could not refuse her the major's 
exchange.” " See, here she comes, 
her sister in all her bridal robes could 
not look more lovely.”—Advancing to 
the Frankfort gate, came the heroic 
girl, surrounded by her young friends, 
and attended by a civic guard. The 
blessing of Delatre seemed to follow 
her, for her deportment was dignified 
firm and self-possessed; she could not 
forbear a farewell loo{c at her uncle’s 
house, where he remained as a neces¬ 
sary comforter to his sorrowing niece; 
she then walked on steadily to the gate 
which opened on her arrival. There 
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her young friends bade her adieu. Ac* 
companied by the major and old Ur¬ 
sula, she silently pursued the route over 
draw-bridge and fosse, through out¬ 
work and palisade, until the first Impe¬ 
rial redoubt rose up in front of them, 
and a loud “ Halt!” warned them of 
the presence of a sentinel. The Imperial 
scarf worn by the major and the white 
handkerchief waved by the drummer 
sufficed to obtain a moment’s truce. 
After the officer commanding the fort 
had interrogated and examined the 
party, the jiass signed by Lamboy was 
handed to Clara, in which Captain Jes- 
sachitz (the aforenamed officer) was 
empowered to conduct the applicant 
before General the Baron Lamboy, 
and to return witli her to her escort, 
who were posted within gunshot of the 
redoubt. The captain also uncondi¬ 
tionally required that Major Buddingen 
should not remain in their charge, but 
that as soon as all doubt as to the ex¬ 
change was removed he might proceed 
witli the rest. In vain the civic conj- 
mandcr loudly expostulated against 
this proceeding; Jessachitz however 
adhered to the letter of Lamboy’s ex¬ 
pressed order, and as Buddingen un¬ 
hesitatingly gave his word of honour 
to return if any (»bstacle were offered 
to the exchange, Clara’s protectors suf¬ 
fered him at last to pa.s.s on. The poor 
girl’s heart beat heavily when she found 
herself separated from her fellow-citi¬ 
zens and only protected by the two 
officers and her old nurse, who could 
do nought else but mutter prayer after 
prayer. The party as if by one accord 
maintained the strictest silence. The 
plain between the redoubt and the 
camp was barren and unsheltered; the 
burning summer sun had scorched the 
surface of the earth and dried all the 
moisture from the trees, and the heat 
would have been insupportable had not 
a refreshing breeze been now and then 
wafted from the Maine. At short in¬ 
tervening distances stood a barrack, 
with its guard-house and single piece 
of ordnance. Croats lay about the 
ground in drowzy idleness under tat¬ 
tered canvass awnings or straw huts, 
their light Barbary steeds fastened to 
the few stunted trees which the devas¬ 
tating hand of war had allowed to re¬ 
main. The monotonous " Wer da! ” 
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of the sentinel^ and the password given 
by the two officers, alone, disturbed the 
heavy stillness of this oppressive day: 
but no sooner did the travellers reach 
the outer row of tents than the whole 
scene was as if by magic reversed. A 
confused tumult of voices, mingled with 
a variety of other sounds, issued from 
the enclosure, and a cloud fell on the 
spirits of both females as they for the 
first time approached an encampment. 
Menacing and inquisitive bearded faces 
peered on them from every corner; 
weapons were seen everywhere gleam¬ 
ing in the sunbeams; horses, men, and 
cattle, all were promiscuously huddlc-l 
together in one mighty mass. 'I’herc 
WHS a sound of drums rolling in the 
distance, and from the opposite bank 
of the river was heard an oce.isional 
blast of trumpets. Several officers of 
his acquaintance now came forward to 
greet the major, vouchsafing a familiar 
notice of the beautiful girl he escorted 
or a jest upon the old and wriiililed 
Ursula. As wave succeeds wave in 
a majestic stream so varied were the 
moving scenes through which they 
passed, until they reached the Grande 
Garde, situated in the centre f)f the open 
space and surmounted by the Imperial 
standard. Noisy merry-making groups 
thronged around on every side. In 
the provision-tents Croats and sharp¬ 
shooters were dancing to the tones of a 
crazy violin, and dragoons were drink¬ 
ing and playing cards and other games 
<»f chance. Oj)posite to them the smiths’ 
forges were at work, and the* light can¬ 
vass tent of a market-crier closed in 
the spacious scene whose motley inha¬ 
bitants continually renewed their not 
unpicturesque groupings. 

“ You may wait here, child,” said 
Jessachitz, addressing Clara and pla¬ 
cing her under one of the colours close 
to the guard, " you will be safe in this 
place; I go to inl'urm the general of 
your arrival when he leaves the tsible, 
for he is dining with the colonel of ar¬ 
tillery—he must jjass this way to go to 
Stcinheim, where the head-quarters 
are; be civil, maiden, and he will not 
refuse what you may choose to ask 
him.” 

With this piece of advice he quitted 
them, and when Clara ventured a timid 
look around her, they were alone— the 
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major having aLso disap[teared, they 
knew not how or when. 

CHVPTEU X. 

Hated as the major had always been 
by Clara, his presence had neverthe¬ 
less been hitherto a support to her; she 
became painfully alive to the singu¬ 
larity of her situation, and the ever- 
increasing fears of her nurse, who 
prayed at one moment, cried the next, 
and continually imprecated that instant 
in which she had been induced to 
agree to so extraordinary a step, con¬ 
tributed not a little to shake Clara's 
resolution and weaken her former pre¬ 
sence of mind. IIow niany a sight 
and sound presaged to them misfor¬ 
tunes yet to come!—In the neighbour¬ 
ing avenue in front of the provost’s 
barr.'ick, tliey were compelled to wit¬ 
ness the brutal coercion of a poor re¬ 
cruit for some trivial brejich of disci¬ 
pline. Shortly after large herds were 
tlrivcn in, having been forcibly seized 
from their possessors by straggling par¬ 
ties of Croats—wretched peasants, w-ho, 
onlj’ for attempting to carry provisions 
to the distressed town had been de¬ 
prived of tlieir ears, and were hunted 
along the fjpen space. Had not these 
atrocities sufficed to fill the minds of 
(Mara and her attendant with horror .and 
dismay, the licentious conduct ol the 
soldiers was heart-sickening enough of 
itself. One of their parties, consisting 
of a coporal of chasseurs, a Hungarian 
freebooter, and an arquebusier, did not 
scruple to address them freely, al¬ 
though protected by the Imperial en¬ 
sign. Clara turned trembling away, 
while Ursula defended with hands and 
teeth a casket of jewels that had been 
cntru.sted to her, the property of Hed- 
wig and Clara. The contest would 
have proved an unequal one, had not a 
gigantic martial-looking woman, Jiboiit 
forty years of age, dressed in a military 
coat and chasseur’s cap, thrown herself 
between Clara and her tormentor. 

“ Touch her on your peril,” she vo¬ 
ciferated at the top of her uriharmoni- 
ous voice; and then discharging a 
volley of eloquence, comprehensible 
only to the ears it was directed .-igainst, 
she succeeded in maintaining her van- 
tage ground. 
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“ I must see if the woman have a 
pass,” sulkily ejaculated the jager. 

Clara, with a trembling hand, ex¬ 
tended the general's letter of safe con¬ 
duct, a diligent study of which the un¬ 
learned, corporal eagerly commenced. 

This female suttler then kindly en¬ 
deavoured to keep up poor Clara’s spi¬ 
rits by such comfort as one of her 
nature was capable of offering. She 
made inquiry into the motive of their 
coming, brought a barrel and a drum, in 
room of better sitting accommodation 
for them, and filled a glass with wine to 
moisten their parched lips. Ursula 
soon recovered herself, and Clara 
breathed new life from the sympathy 
of this rough, but honest and kind- 
he<arted woman, who gladly communi¬ 
cated all she knew. She informed 
Clara that the bodies of the officers 
killed on the previous night had, by 
Lamboy's order, been removed Irora 
the field and taken to a house in the 
village of Kcssclstadt, to await inter¬ 
ment that same afternoon; and she 
was sure the general would make no 
difficult 3 r in giving up the dead body 
of the poor captain in exchange for the 
liberty of his favourite companion in 
arms. She was about to lecture the 
listening Clara on the manner of con¬ 
ducting herself towards de Lamboy, 
when suddenly the sentinel exclaimed, 

“ Attention ! the general!” 

Immediately the drums beat and 
the guard turned out to receive the 
baron with all the honours due to his 
rank. Clara and Ursula trembling 
concealed themselves behind the Impe¬ 
rial banners : in a single instant music, 
dancing, and disorder yielded to a per¬ 
fect stillness; the soldiers .'dl retreated 
to their respective tents; and, attended 
by a brilliant spiff. General de Lamboy 
advanced to the spot where Clara stood. 

CHAPTKK XI. 

On the general’s left walked Colonel 
Kehraus of the artillery, a man noto¬ 
rious for his cruel and ferocious tem¬ 
per ; he was possessed of the baron’s 
entire confidence and took command 
.in the camp when he wsis absent To 
hipi, Lamboy remarked (when Jessa- 
chitz, with more kindness than she had 
yet experienced, Jed (Uara from her 
Jiiding-pJace)— 


“ The colonel was right, a charming 
girl, by my faith; I do not wdnder at 
his admiration. ’Tis well maiden,” he 
continued, as Clara stammered out the 
object of her mission. “ My good for¬ 
tune having favoured me with the visit 
of so fair a citizen of yonder rebel 
town, I have already determined on 
granting your request. Captain Jessa- 
chitz, let the count’s body be at once 
conveyed to the enemy’s guard.” 

The officer beckoned to a troop stand¬ 
ing at a little distance, and they ad¬ 
vanced, bearing on their shoulders the 
body of Peterson, stretched on a simple 
bier. Clara instantly approached the 
melancholy spectacle, and when she 
recognized those well-known, but now 
lifeless and blood-stained features, she 
became so strongly affected that she 
could only raise one silent sorrowing 
look to heaven, and turning again to 
Lamboy, expressed, in scarcely cohe¬ 
rent words, her sense of obligation; 
then bursting into tears, she prepared to 
follow the corpse. Lamboy, how'ever, 
commanded her to remain, and, as the 
body w'as borne away, drew nearer to 
Clara, to whose dress old Ursula perti¬ 
naciously clung. 

“ Are you the bearer of no other pe¬ 
tition ?” he inquired with a penetrating 
mien. 

Clara replied in the negative. 

“ None other ?” repeated the general, 
" So, the leaders of this rebellious town 
have not then seen the expediency 
of improving the opportunity offered 
through a negotiator whose sex is her 
protection for soliciting my favour. 
Know' you not, poor deluded one, that 
death stands even now' on your thres¬ 
holds? That hunger rages withitryour 
walls, and fire and pestilence dispute 
the possession of your doomed city ? 
Let me once act in earnest, and at my 
word your already crumbling bastions 
are levelled with the dust and Hanau 
falls into the hands of my soldiers.” 

“ Gracious sir,” replied Clara mo¬ 
destly and witli discretion, “ I, poor 
weak thing that I am, am ignorant of 
the proceedings of war, and naturally 
imbibe the opinion that our command¬ 
ant and town council act for the best. 
It is really not in my power to answer 
you on that subject.” 

“ You cannot be the niece of that 
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hot-heatled, self-styled patriot, Delatre, 
and remain ignorant of what is passing 
in the town,” observed Lamboy. “ In 
fact, you know all. Tell me, what 
force can liamsay still count upon; 
deny if you can that disease is daily 
carrying off l)oth citizen and soldier.” 

“ The Lord reckons his hosts!” 
warmly ejaculated Clara. “ If the King 
of Kings so wills it, die very dust shall 
be made life! Release me from further 
interrogation of this nature, I pray you, 
noble sir; 1 know nothing, and did I 
know of aught, you have yourself re¬ 
minded me that 1 am the niece of the 
patriot Delatre.” 

“ Of the deluded man," exclaimed 
Lamboy, his anger now excited, “ whoae 
blind misguided zeal has drugged his 
fellow-citizens to the dizziest height of 
fanaticism ; whose headlong rebellious 
obstinacy contributes even more again 
than Ramsay’s temerity to hurry on the 
hour of your destruction. Rut,” he 
added in a milder tone, “ once more, 
for the last time, I am willing—for I 
cannot but pity the thousands of inno¬ 
cents who will be hurled into eternity 
by this unequal struggle—to extend 
mercy where it is deserved. Go, tell 
your uncle that I am aware what influ¬ 
ence his word exercises both in council 
and on the people; that from this hour 
I place the future destiny of Ilanau in 
his hands. Let him call upon the rebels 
t<» submit to the emperor, fall upon the 
handful of Swedish troops anti open 
the gates to us, he shall reap the bril¬ 
liant reward of our unbounded cle¬ 
mency, and the inestimable conscious¬ 
ness of being the preserver of his native 
town.^ Let him on the contrary main¬ 
tain and inculcate his rebel principles, 
and at the general storming, infancy 
itself shall not escape, and his own fate 
be the most terrible, the most aw lul of 
all. Bear him my mission, dauntless 
girl.” 

Clara looked up earnestly at the 
general’s face, and replied with compo¬ 
sure— 

You speak thus to try me, noble 
baron, for I should forfeit my own life 
were I to obey y<»ur mandate. My 
uncle would be the first to pronounce 
my sentence. No, my lord general, we 
are weak women and unable to serve 
our country like the stronger sex, but 
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if we cannot defend our walls we are 
at least incapable of betraying them into 
the hands of a blood-thirsty enemy. 
I^et not your eye flash fire, my lord ; 
imagine a daughter of your ov/n placed 
in my situation, and blame me not.” 

'J’hc general, with clouded brov^, 
remained silent for a moment. Kehraus 
whispered in his ear— 

“A point-blank shot that, bai'on; 
upon my honour, I never fired a better 
myself ; but the audacious maiden must 
serve as an example for the benefit of 
tlie besieged, who must needs send 
their women to beard us in the camp ; 

what punishment-” 

Lamboy shook his head distrustfully. 
“ I have given my word and seal,” 
he said, ” therefore let her depart un¬ 
molested. Go home, rash girl, and 
warn your countrymen to make ready 
their shrouds and their winding-sheets, 
for ere another moon their last hour has 
tolled.” 

“ Wait here,” said Kehraus, “ until 
Captain Jessachitz conduct you hack to 
your own people, otherwise you may 
perchance meet with your deserts, au¬ 
dacious prattler that you are!” 

Lamboy coldly turned upon his heel, 
and followed by his staff, pursued the 
way to the Maine, which he was obliged 
to cross to reach his head-quarters at 
Steinheim. 

CHAl'Tfill XII. 

“ Alas! alas! why need you contra¬ 
dict that Holofernes,” sobbed the old 
nurse, “ only think, my Clara, what 
m.ay befall us when they sack the town; 
let us say our prayers, unthinking child. 
Oh, mercy ! mercy 1” 

“ Pritucc hold your peace and trou¬ 
ble me not witli your lamentations,” 
sharply replied Clara; pray rather I'or 
the captain’s speedy return to escort us 
hence. The ground burns beneath my 
feet whilst I remain here; twice has 
the sentinel been relieved, tlie shadow’s 
already begin to lengthen as evening 
draws in; what will ray uncle think ? 
—what the unhappy Hedwig.^” 

“ Very true,” sighed Ursula ; “ here 
Ave stay in the pillory, as it were, and" 
I shall bless heaven when we are srife 
at home.” 

Come then,’^ said Clara resolutely, 
and taking the casket as she gave bet 
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hand to her nurse, ‘‘ we will make the 
attempt.” 

“Eh, child! what next?” cried the 
querulous Ursula, “ how shall we find 
our way through these streets of tents ? 
reflect a little, my Ckra.” 

" Go we must,” replied the impatient 
girl, “ and go we can if we keep in 
view the road taken by the general and 
his suite.” 

“ But if we should lose it again, if 
we were to fall in with any of those 
Bohemian or Croat robbers I Why the 
beautiful gold chains of your dear 
mother anti grandmother that you are 
carrying, and which fortunately Lam- 
boy did ntrt require to ransom the dead, 
might become the prey of those thieves 
of Hungarians!” 

“Nonsense,” cried ('!lara, growdiig 
angry; “ be not so childish nurse, have 
I not the geuerul's pass to show ?” 

Boldly as Clara pronounced these 
words, the greater was her agitation 
when, mechanically feeling for the paper 
she had concealed in her drt'ss, she 
missed it She turned deadly pale, 
but instantly renieniberetl that the 
drunken corporal had not returned it. 
Far as her falcon eye could reach 
through the labyrinth of tents, she 
could no where distinguish him. She 
fancied she could discern him in every 
breeze-bent bush, though they were 
few—but 'twas illusion. In vain she 
applied to the vivandiere, the woman 
expressed her deep regret that she 
knew him not. In vain she besouglit 
the officer on guard, who sat in front of 
tlic tent playing with his scarf and 
rocking on his camp chair, to obtain 
the pass again for her. 

“Nix Deutscli,” answered the foreign 
lieutenant in a surly tone, and tvhistled 
to his dog. 

Clara’s anxiety increased every mi¬ 
nute, and she was about to attempt a 
return at all hazards, when she per¬ 
ceived lilajor Buddingen advancing 
towards her. Dire necessity makes us 
sometimes appeal to our enemies. 

“ Sir,” said Clara addressing him, 
“you are indebted for your freedom to 
*the stroke of death and my affection for 
my sister; cancel the obligation by a 
trifling assistance, and conduct me back 
to \jny escort, for I have lost the gene¬ 
rals-pass.” 


The major looked at her exoltingly. 

“ We have no further occasion for 
the general or his pass, and you must 
content yourself with my companion¬ 
ship and my affection, as I am deter¬ 
mined that you no longer escape me.” 

Clara started; Ursula folded her 
hands in silent amazement. Buddingen 
continued— 

“ I do not return to Ilanau, neither 
shall you.” 

“ All merciful Heaven,” ejaculated 
Clara, “ what docs this mean ? Where 
is Captain Jessachitz.? what heartless 
mockery is this ?” 

“ It is not mockery, obstinate girl," 
said the unfeeling major, “ you are in 
my power ; I have sent the captain on 
to the redoubt to dismiss your escort 
with musket-balls. If I give them 
leave to betake themselves and their 
dead burden as safe as may be to their 
own walls, methinks they may well 
intrust you to my care.” 

“ Monster!” cried Clara, “think you 
this treachery will pass unpunished ?” 

“ I shall take ctire of myself,” retort¬ 
ed the major, smiling. Then after ex¬ 
changing a few words in a foreign 
tongue with the officer on guard, he 
ironically addressed Clara—“ Do not 
alarm yourself needlc-ssly, my love, for¬ 
tune seldom forsakes a soldier. I go 
to prepare a dwelling for you in the 
village, such however as it may be 
amongst the confusion we are in here. 
Until I return to conduct you thither, 
you will be safe under the protection 
of my friend. Is it not .so, my jjretty 
child ?” and he advanced familiarly 
towards her, but Clara with a strong 
effort attempted to run a few yards 
from the spot; the officer uttered a 
thundering, “Halt!” the sentinel ex¬ 
tended his cloak before her, and the 
poor deceived girl sunk senseless upon 
a drum, as Buddingen loudly laughing 
went his way, and nurse Ursula rent 
the air with her cries. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

“Ei potz Croaten und Wallonen !”* 
exclaimed a familiar voice behind the 
nurse and the vivandiere; “ What have 
we here ? Is the corps de garde of his 
Imperial Majesty to be turned into an 

A military ejaculation. 
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hospital?” Ursula was not a little 
alarmed at beholding a portly officer 
beside her, dressed in a rich green 
uniform glittering with golden tassels 
and embroidery; from his cap de¬ 
pended a superb green plume, par¬ 
tially concealing features which she 
thought she recognised. 

“ Oh, blessed heaven!” she joyfully 
exclaimed, “ is it not Adam the major's 
groom ? Why Adam, how soon they 
have made an officer of you ! Ah, you 
little thought of this when you were a 
prisoner in our town, and oftentimes 
begged a morsel from me to keep you 
from starvation.” This sally elicited a 
burst of uncontrollable laughter from 
a party of jiigers who surrounded thcii 
bold colonel; the latter bit liis lip 
with vexation. The undaunted Ur- 
.sula went on. " Nothing can happen 
more fortunately than their making a 
gentleman of you, Adam ; save us now 
from the claws of your late master, 
whom I never thought so ill-bred as he 
has proved himself to be.” 

“ Is the creature mad ?” stammered 
Breivogel. “ Here corporal, take away 
this raving old woman.” As tlic cor¬ 
poral advanced, Clara v/ho had re¬ 
covered, recognised the same to whom 
she had given the pass ; and she im¬ 
plored the colonel to procure it ajitl 
her freedom. “ Neiin und iieunzig Ge- 
wittcr sollen mir den Bart Scheeren !”-]■ 
if I have the paper, pr<itested the 
wily old sharpshooter. The vivan- 
dicre stoutly maintained the truth of 
Clara’s assertion, and said she saw him 
take it. But Breivogel in whose pos¬ 
session it was at that moment, ordered 
her to be silent on pain of punishment. 
“ Dare not,” he vociferated, “ to offer 
contradiction to his Roman Majesty’s 
jagers; I am sorry for the young lady, 
but if the major thinks proper to de¬ 
tain her, he must have good reasons 
for doing so.” 

“ Reasons of Belial!” screamed Ur¬ 
sula, “ and you Adam, are not a whit 
better for being dressed up in your 
gilded finery!” 

“ Will you let her go on, colonel ?” 
inquired the corporal, who was again 
ordered to remove her. 

‘1* May ninety-nine thunder-storms shave my 
beard.—Lit- Ttan. 
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Only be reasonable,” said the vi- 
vandiere to the old dame; “ the gen¬ 
tleman is Colonel Breivogel, who does 
not allow himself to be jested with, 
thus.” But all advice to Ursula was 
thrown away, she screamed, scolded, 
and struggled to disengage herself from 
the corporal's hold. 

“ Oh, in mercy, do not drag my 
nurse away from me!” cried Clara, 
now really despairing. The colonel’s 
anger, however, once excited was not 
easily appeased. “ Away with tlie un¬ 
mannerly hag!” he again ordered; and 
she was instantly seized by the jagers, 
but Clara threw herself upon her en¬ 
raged and crying attendant, and clung 
to her with all her remaining strength, 
exclaiming, “ You dare not part us; 
never shall you tear this faithful woman 
from me!” 

“ Let her go!” roared out the colonel, 
snatching a musket from one of his 
men " Let her go! or I will shoot 
her this moment.” 

Clara, shuddering, quitted her hold of 
Ursula, who was dragged by the jagers 
to the entrance of the camp. A prey 
to agonising thought, alone in the 
power of a lawless soldiery, Clara sank 
down exhausted, buried her face in her 
hands and prayed for an early death. 
The colonel contemplated her for a 
moment with a feeling bordering on 
compassion, but it soon forsook him ; 
and he walked up and down the open 
space, conversing and laughing, fami¬ 
liarly with the officer on guard. Clara 
could gather nothing from their bois¬ 
terous mirth and foreign language, but 
feeling a confidential pressure on her 
arm, she turned, and found the good 
vivandiere crouching beside her. The 
woman motioned her to be still, and 
by the quick direction of her eye and 
Jiction, gave her to understand that 
from him alone .she might expect t«» 
derive assistance, his avarice not being 
proof against gold. Watching that sJie 
was unobserved by Breivogel, she laid 
one hand upon her forehead, touched 
her pocket, then motioned as if in the 
act of counting money. Clara was not 
slow at comprehenditig her pantomime, 
and quietly drew from beneath her 
mantle the casket whose valuable con¬ 
tents were to have been offered in case 
of need in ransom for the corpse of 
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Peterson, ntnl allowed her protectress 
a stolen glance at its treasures. The 
vivancliere raised her hands in wonder 
at the sight of two massive gold chains 
of curious workmansliif) with jewelled 
clasps, besides ruby ornanirnts and rich 
bracelets of pearl. “ Holy Virgin!” 
she whispered—“ for tin’s, the colonel 
would betray his bnither—let us not 
lose a moment." Clara in the joyful 
impulse of new-born hope, pressed the 
acceptance of a jewel on her kind ad¬ 
viser, but she waved a decided denial, 
and returned the casket open into 
Clara's han<I, intimating to her to keep 
it so, as if counting over its splendid 
contents; then passing the colonel as it 
were by accident, she drew his atten¬ 
tion to Clara. “ See, my lord colonel, 
what a dowry that maiden brings the 
major !" Nothing more was required 
to rouse Breivogcl’s dominant passion. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

“ What do you purpose doing with 
those superb jewels, eh.^" demanded 
the colonel, after he had stood for some 
time behind Clara, greedily examining 
the contents of the c.asket. 

** 1 am taking another look at them 
ere they cease to be mine," replied 
Clara, with a melancholy tone; “ they 
were left me by the most exemplary of 
mothers, and it pains me much to part 
with them.” 

“ I can believe it,” said Breivogel, 
his sympathies warming as his prac¬ 
tised eye discerned the purest gold 
and stones of the finest water. Sliall 
I take charge of them for the present, 
and return them at a more convenient 
season ? The major need not know of 
them.” 

“ He unfortunately already knows 
that I have them,” rejoined Clara, with 
well-feigned sorrow ; “ and yet rather 
would I see iny jewels in the possession 
of the Turks, than in his.” 

“ Doubtless, my good child,” replied 
Breivogel, confidentially ; “ and I am 
now of opinion that the major’s inten¬ 
tions are less honourable than I at first 
supposed them to be. To de'prive one 
so young and innocent as yourself of 
property and freedom at once, is indeed 
shameful." 

‘^Ah,” exclaimed Clara, “gladly 
would I give it all to one who would 
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have courage to extricate me from im¬ 
pending danger ; but who would peril 
himself for the sake of a poor defence¬ 
less girl ?” 

" Hold there, maiden, you must ne¬ 
ver mistrust the honour of a soldier ; 1 
myself for instance, were I assured that 
the major had no claim upon you—” 

“No more than he has upon these 
jewels,” quickly rejoined Clara. 

“ Indeed ?” replied Breivogel, with 
an expression of perfect sincerity. “ So¬ 
lid !” he repeated, weighing tlie chains 
in his hand, whilst his noil of approba¬ 
tion confirmed the fact, without trou¬ 
bling Clara for an affirmative. “ Yes," 
he continued, “ although I do not ge¬ 
nerally mix myself up with other peo¬ 
ple’s affairs, yet I consider this as a 
Christian duty. If you choose to ac¬ 
cept of my slight services, I can pr«i- 
mise to extricate you from this unplea¬ 
sant situation, certainly but little adapt¬ 
ed to a young lady of your family, 
rank, and superior education.” 

“ Thankfully do 1 accept your prof¬ 
fered aid,” answered Clara, calmly 
closing the casket; “ but not one sin¬ 
gle pearl do I give until I find myself 
at liberty 1" 

“ Do you then mistake me for a 
mercenary jew ?” inquired the colonel 
of the freishiitzer. “ In that case you 
may entrust them to the care of Frau 
Hanna, for the present.” 

“ Not so,” replied Clara, with deci¬ 
sion. “ It docs not leave my possession 
until I am secure from the major’s hated 
importunities and on my way to my 
own home.” 

“ Well, well, child,” said Breivogel 
with a longing glance at the casket, 
“ we will soon be quit of the major for 
yonder he comes.” 

Clara needed all the good Hanna’s 
support to maintain an appearance of 
self-possession, as Buddingen actually 
approached her, and w'ith. increased fa¬ 
miliarity exclaimed, “ I have ransacked 
the whole village, and there is not even 
a corner vacant, but 'tis of no conse¬ 
quence dearest, for I have just received 
orders to take command of the Stone 
Fort, and thither you can accompany me. 
The Late commander’s hut is built only 
of turf and logs, but your presence will 
change its aspect to that of a fairy pa¬ 
lace.” As he spoke, he seizeil her hand ; 
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the unprotect«l girl looked piteously 
at the colonel, who like a threatening 
angel, actually stepped between her 
and her persecutor. 

“ A truce to this farce,” said he cold¬ 
ly to the major, " you are undeserving 
of this fair maiden, she is far too good 
for you.” 

“ Powers of darkness ! what means 
this ?” cried the astounded major, 
starting with surprise and rage. 

“You do not understand me?” re¬ 
torted Breivogel, roughly ; “ you liave 
grown wonderfully dull of late: my 
meaning is this, that you go your own 
way, and leave this poor thing in peace.” 

“Colonel,” said Buddingen, ineso- 
lutely ; “are you in your sober senses, 
or have you a fever ? Are youiguoiant 
of the w'holc transaction, or have I nut 
profited by your sage counsel in this 
business ?” 

“ It is Satrin's business!" rejoined 
Breivogel, as before. “ ‘ Federn und 
Blei!’ I pray you leave me out of the 
game. This virtiious young creature 
merits a better fate; she has wound as 
it were a golden chain about ray heart, 
and nothing slndl harm her.” 

“ This is beyond ail bearing,” angrily 
exclaimed the major; “ I will see—” 

“ A villain, whoever touches that 
girl to injure her,” roaretl Breivogel, 
placing his br«)ad form before her. This 
insult enraged the major to the utmost, 
he wrenched his sword from the scab¬ 
bard, and at the .same instuTit the other 
drew liis sabre; Buddingen cut furi¬ 
ously at the colonel, who parried his^ 
thrusts with perfect coolness. Frau 
Hanna vainly called for help ; the of¬ 
ficer on guard darcal not interfere with 
the disputants: at length amidst a great 
deal of confusion caused by the n)ulti- 
tude who thronged to the spot. Colonel 
Keliraus who commanded in the camp, 
came forward through the crowd ; Jis 
he did so, the swords of the antagonists 
were pointed to the ground. 

“ What is all this, gentlemen ?” he de¬ 
manded sternly; it is well that two of¬ 
ficers set an example of insubordination 
to the whole camp in presence of the 
imperial standard, and that, too, for 
the sake of a woman who has done mis¬ 
chief enough already.” The major w'aa 
too much ashamed to speak. Breivogel, 
however, assumed a higher tone. 
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“ Very well, commandant,” he ex¬ 
claimed, “ Major Buddingen is at li¬ 
berty to apply your lecture; but who 
will accuse me of wrong, for protecting 
my owii child against the rudene.ss of 
a libertine ? 

This maiden, my dear colonel, 
is, as you may readily perceive, my 
daughter, unexpectedly restored to me 
after long years of separation ; these 
tears of parental affection may convince 
you that I am entitled to draw my sword 
in her defence,” so saying, he embraced 
the astonished and frightened Clara 
with seeming warmth and overacted 
emotion; and no one present knew 
what to tliink of this very singular af¬ 
fair. 

“ In Heaven’s name what is all this,” 
whispered Clara, as he embraced her a 
second time. 

“ Only say ‘ yes ' to everything, and 
you are safe,” replied the colonel in the 
same tone ; then turning to the officers 
who were watching him with open 
mouths, he proceeded—“ Yes, yes, my 
good colonel, the destiny of man is in. 
deed fraught with wonderful events, 
especially in war time, and 1 purpose 
in due season to explain the whole cir¬ 
cumstances to the general, as also the 
present affair. Wh;it I now requiie, is 
your protection against the major, who 
setting the general’s signature at defi¬ 
ance would have detained my daughter 
by force.” 

Buddingen looked venom at the 
paternal speaker, and declared the 
w'ht»le proceeding to be a daring false¬ 
hood ; recalling to the minds of his !tu- 
ditors the multifarious instances in 
which the leader of the Frieschiitzer 
had displayed his skill and proficiency 
in the art of deception. Kchraus paid 
little or no attention to the declarations 
of either party. “ The colonel's claims," 
said he laughing, “ are certainly more 
than doubtful, while on the other hand, 
those of the major are perfectly unjus¬ 
tifiable. With respect lo the general’s 
pass, that is of no further use, the time 
specified having expired ; the recall is 
already sounded, and the hour for re¬ 
lieving guard at the outposts is past. 
The young lady can no longer return 
to Hanau, and I charge her adoptive 
father to keep the stric^t watch upon 
her that she does not efl’ect her escape.” 
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“ Hold ! in the name of mercy,” sob¬ 
bed Clara; '‘must I stay in tin’s place, 
and under the care of this man.” 

“ Is he not your father V’ demanded 
Kehraus with bitter irony. “ My or¬ 
ders are given.” Clara was in the act 
of throwing herself at his feet, when a 
Croat was observed through the twi¬ 
light galloping up to them at full speed. 
As he threw himself from his foam- 
coveretl steed he handed a letter to the 
colonel in command. The latter glan¬ 
ced his eye rapidly over the few lines, 
and his dark brow became darker still 
as he perused them. “ To your post, 
Major Buddingen,” he exclaimed in a 
peremptory tone ; “ Colonel Breivogel, 
you %vith your jiiger corps surround 
tlie wood without delay. I hasten to 
dispatch a messenger to the general.” 
So saying he quitted them abruptly; 
his orders plainly showing the im¬ 
portance of the iiitelligence he had re¬ 
ceived. 

“ We shall meet elsewhere,” said 
Buddingen tauntingly to the colonel, 
who without noticing him bj'^ a reply 
summoned Clara to follow him. 

“ Never,” cried the poor disconsolate 
girl. “ Never ! rather will I stay here 
and die by the hands of the cruel Hun¬ 
garians." 

Breivogel frowiied, “ This is no time 
to encourage idle fears; what would 
you have gained had I left you to your 
fate just now } Besides, are you not 
aware that I w/h,v/ take charge of you ? 
However, to set your overstrainetl de¬ 
licacy at rest, Hanna shall bear you 
company at my quarters wliere you 
will remain safe and undisturbed whilst 
I and my green birds hie to the forest. 
Frau Hanna and ray sentinels will be 
sufficient protection 1 promise you.” 

The vivandiere declared her willing¬ 
ness to go; gave her husband the charge 
of her merchandise, and supporting 
Clara, who had no alternative but to 
submit to her fate, led her along the 
dreary road to the colonel’s quarters at 
Kesselstadt. The house was situated 
at some distance from the village; one 
miserable sitting-room and a smaller 
one adjoining constituted the only ha¬ 
bitable part of it. The cottage had 
keen plundered and the inhabitants 
driven Bway» so that only the most 
wretched accommodation was to be 
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met with. The colonel’s camp-bed 
was brought into the smaller room, 
into which Clara and Hanna securely 
bolted themselves ; whilst the old cor¬ 
poral (the colonel's right hand) and a 
couple of jagers were stationed in that 
in front, where they passed their time 
in drinking and card-playing. The 
colonel left the bouse on horseback to 
go tlie rounds and inspect the w’atcli- 
lires of his troop. It was with diffi¬ 
culty Hanna could allay the increasing 
fears of Clara, whose high spirit was 
now almost subdued to despair. “ Only 
calm yourself," uttered the kind-hearted 
woman, " whilst I am near no one shall 
harm you. As for the colonel he cares 
for nothing but gold and wine. The 
night will scam pass over, and to¬ 
morrow I will myself take you to 
Steiriheim wlierc* you may throw your¬ 
self at the general's feet and discover 
to him the whole plot. What matters 
it? by' to-morrow’s noon at farthest, 
you will be again restored to your 
home and family.” 

CIIAPTKU XV. 

Fatigued and worn out by the strug¬ 
gles and ctuotions of the day, Clara fell 
into a light slumber, which was not. 
however, of very long duration. Sounds 
sweet and familiar smote upon her car, 
and thoughts of home came gently c»'er 
her mind as she awoke. But, ah! how 
unlike home were the objects that 
greeted her. The faithful Hanna sat 
asleep beside her. Aloonliglit streamed 
through the broken shutters, and be¬ 
tween the crevices of the door glim¬ 
mered the uncertain lamplight, by help 
of whose feeble rays her guards were 
amusing themselves. Clara wept as 
the dreary reality forced itself upon 
her; her ear alone Had not deceived 
her as to the sweet .sounds of her 
dream. A fine voice was heard in the 
adjoining room singing a convivial 
song, accompanied by a few chords on 
the guitar, the air of which was not 
unfamiliar to the listening prisoner, 
who sat with her hands folded on her 
bosom as if to still the almost audible 
throbbings of her heart, and a counte¬ 
nance' growing every moment more 
radiant with the certainty that it was' 
the voice of a friend—of a dear friend 
that reached her. The song ended, 
tlie soldiers were loud in their applause, 
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and Clara profited by the noise to steal 
silently to the door and look through 
the crevice, where she instantly recog¬ 
nised in the wandering minstrel the 
brave Gottfried Uttenhofen, her neigh¬ 
bour and the playmate of her child¬ 
hood. She could with difficulty re¬ 
strain her joy, but exerted her ritmost 
attention to catch the passing conver¬ 
sation. 

" Drink Bursche,” cried one of the 
jagers; “ take that and welcome for 
your song, we've nothing else to give 


Ah ! gentlemen," replied Gottfried 
with humility, “ 1 ask neither food nor 
money, only shelter for the night, for 
I have wandered a long distance and 
am much fatigued; could you not spare 
me a corner of that room ?" 

“Oh, by my faith,” answered the 
corporal with an air of great import¬ 
ance and secresy, “ but we have there 
a war-and-state prisoner, a very beau¬ 
tiful young lady from the enemy’s 
town, and, as some say, a daughter of 
our colonel. No, rather stay here, sing 
and drink with ns, and tell us how it 
happens that a fine tall fellow like you 
chooses to lead the life of an idle beg- 


gar? 
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“ I was not born to this,” replied 
Gottfried, in a melancholy tone, “ but 
these bad times of war”-— 

“ Make good fighting men,” said the 
corporal, interrupting liini. “A uni¬ 
form is the only gear you can now win 
fortune’s favour in. Let us gee how 
you would lof)k as a Freyshiilzer; there, 
put on my cap and drink long live the 
emperor.” 

“ Drink, comrade!” cried all the 
party in a breath. 

But Gottfried, totally forgetting him¬ 
self and his masquerade, dashed both 
cap and cup to the ground. 

“ May I be shot at this moment,” lie 
vociferated, “if I touch one drop in 
his cause, or degrade myself to be as 
one of you." 

“ Neun und neunzig Gewitter sollen 
mir den Bart scheeren!” growled the 
corporal, seizing him by the collar— 
“ Do you trample on the Imperial arms, 
dog of a mendicant Recall those 
words and drink, or by—” 

The corporal was prevented com¬ 
pleting his oration by a blow from 
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Gottfried’s powerful hand, which laid 
him prostrate. The guitar player pre¬ 
pared to leap over his fallen enemy and 
make good his escape, when he was se¬ 
cured by the other two jagers. To extri¬ 
cate himself from their strong grasp was 
impossible, so he found himself compel¬ 
led to submit to the orders given by 
the enraged corporal. Gottfried was 
accordingly bound hand and foot, and 
locked witliin the stable, and one of the 
jagers was dispatched to seek the co¬ 
lonel and inform him of the detention 
of a suspicious character, and the other 
resumed his game with the corporal as 
if nothing had passed. 

The foregoing scene had so unnerved 
poor Clara, that she was incapable of 
communicating to Hanna the cause of 
her emotion. Tlie painful certainty 
thixt the friend wliose feelings slie hiid 
but a few days before deeply wounded 
in a moment of girlish thoughtlessness 
was there, and for her sake expos<*d to 
imminent danger, so preyed upon her 
spirits that she scarcely noticed the 
approaching tramp of horses, until the 
colonel, inflamed with passion, entered 
it, and, knocking at the chamber door, 
angrily demanded admittance. 

“ No delay, Hanna !” he exclaimed, 
“ open the door at once, 1 have no time 
to lose, for all the fiends are let loose 
to-night. And you, maiden," address¬ 
ing Clara, “hand me the jewels, we 
agreed for, this instant." 

Clara, taken oft’ her guard by the im¬ 
petuosity of his demand, involunUirily 
extended the casket, which Breivogel 
hastily seized. 

“ Lam boy may say what he pleases,” 
he resumed, “but if the cavalry the 
scouts tell us are advancing are the cui¬ 
rassiers that we expect from Fulda, 
may I be thin enough to pass tlirough 
a needle’s eye. A prudent man anti¬ 
cipates evils: Kiintz!” calling to a 
jiiger who had accompanied him, 
"take that valise out to Peter, who is 
holding the htirses, bind it upon the 
white, and both of you ride off to the 
great linden tree at the entrance of the 
forest, and I’ll shoot the first of you 
that removes but a cord from it.” 

The soldiers retreated with their 
load of mammon. 

“ Simon!” shouted Breivogel to the 
corporal’s companion, “ mount the 
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other horse anil come with me, it is 
not pleasant to ride alone in such a 
ni/^ht as tin's/' 

The corporal tried to remonstrate, 
but the colonel was deaf to all repre¬ 
sentations. 

“ Pray," said Breivogcl, with a sneer, 
‘'are you not man enough to keep 
guard over a beggar and a girl ? be¬ 
sides, about midnight, at farthest, a 
picquet of the major’s ])eople will be 
here from the fort; to them you will 
give up the female prisoner, and after¬ 
wards arrange for the mendicant to be 
hanged at an early hour in the morn- 
ing.” 

“All merciful heaven!" exclaimed 
Clara, “ do 1 hear right? Is it your 
intention to deliver me up to the ma- 
jor?" 

“ Oh, that is a point of honour,” re¬ 
plied Breivogel with indifference. “ I 
have just lust you to him at backgam¬ 
mon, and won his horse into the bar¬ 
gain.’’ 

Clara and the vivandiere were dumb 
with horror and disgust at his cold¬ 
blooded villany. 

“ Submit w'ith a good grace," con¬ 
tinued tlie colonel ; “ after all, you will 
find it pleas.inter licre than in a starving 
garrison. Were 1 a few years younger, 
no power should induce me to give you 
up ; however, 1 shall keep your jewels 
in /emembrance of you, and often 
think with pleasure that 1 was enabled 
to render you a service. Farewell!" 

H e and his followers left the cottage, 
and the tramp of their horses’ feet was 
soon lost in the silence of night. 

CUAPTKR XVI. 

Sorrow resumed her empire at the 
cottage. Clara paced the room wring¬ 
ing her hands; and Hanna bitterly re- 
piiuached lierself as the cause of Clara’s 
misfortune. Even the corporal lounged 
sulkily against the door, muttering dis¬ 
content at his unwelcome charge and 
the colonel’s reprimand. 

“Take courage, lady," he endea¬ 
voured to stammer out, “ you are 
young, and even if you are the colonel’s 
dahghter, there's still a chance for you, 
for youth may be happy; but an old 
soldier, when bis services are no longer 
wanted, is only fit to be cast behind a 
door,'as that youngster served me just 
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now, for which he shall repent before 
the guard is relieved.” 

“ Oh, my God !’’ sighed Clara, look¬ 
ing from the window upon the clear 
calm moonlight, “must Gottfried die 
for my sake ? must I, too, become the 
enemy’s prey ? Oh, Heavenly Father, 
whose radiant eye looketh down with 
compassion on thy creatures of this 
world, in mercy shed thy grace upon 
my wounded spirit! What were the 
words of my exiled grandsire ?* what 
hope sustained him through all his 
trials? Dicn voil tout, henissons sa mi- 
sMcardc!” She repeated the proverb 
aloud, and feeling her mind strength¬ 
ened by religious self-communion, 
added, “ now I am strong again !” 

Hanna just then left the room, and 
the corporal instantly addressed Clara 
in a tone meant to be graduated. 

“ Say that once more,” he began. 

Clara looked astonished. 

“ Repeat that again, 1 say ; we know 
that all you heathens understand the 
arts of sorcery, for your officers arc as 
cool and ball-proof as iron ; and, so 
long as they remember the pass word, 
and keep their promise not to ra.-irry, 
we may fire at them till u'e’re tired, 
and all to no purpose. Come, teach 
me yoiir saying.” 

“ Yoil forget whom you are speaking 
to," said Clara contemptuously. 

But he was not sober enough to ob¬ 
serve her manner: “ Only say it once 
again," he persisted ; “ Biiddingen 
will soon be here. I shall never see 
you more, long as I live, and such a 
piece of witchery does not often cross 
my path. See, I'm grow'ing old, and 
want to feel strong again, as you said 
you felt just now: you Protestants 
have the means at your fingers’ ends, 1 
know. Come, tell me the proverb as a 
favour." 

On this slight foundation Clara's 
quick wit formed a bold design, as she 
remembered the major’.s story at Ha- 
nau: “You have more sense than I 
thought for,” .she replied to the old 
jager, “ and as I like your confidence. 


• It is perhaps searrely necessary to observe 
that the town of Hanau owed its ori;iin to re¬ 
fugees from FraiUM! and the Netherlands, com¬ 
pelled to quit their country on account of pro¬ 
fessing the Protestant faith. 
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you shall be satisfied. Still, though I 
ask nothing for myself, there are two 
conditions to be made.” 

** Anything short of my duty," ea¬ 
gerly responded the old soldier. 

“ Not for worlds would 1 infringe 
upon that—so, firstly, you must engage 
never to marry.” 

“ Ila! ha ! no fear of it; and I can 
guess the second, the demon requires 
what 1 most value of all 1 possess." 

“ Right, old man, he exacts that 
which you love most of all you carry 
at this moment j so that 1 may burn it 
in the fire, or cast it into tlie water ; for 
then only can I teach you the proverb, 
and make the sign upon your brow that 
you shall be proof against every bullet 
but a silver one, and shall become strong 
again as the young eagle." 

“ Thanks, lady, your spirit will not 
be much the gainer, for I value above 
all things this pocket })istol, taken from 
;i Swedish officer that I shot .atLutzen.” 

•''Tis a sorry gift indeed," said Clara 
affecting displeasure, “ nevertheless it 
appears inlaid with silver." 

“ In truth it is,” assured the jager. 

Let me inspect it,” demanded 
Clara. 

“ Willingly, only be careful, lady, 
for it is primed and loaded, and the 
least ttau:h upon the trigger would dis¬ 
charge it the .same moment." 

“ Indeed," exclaimed Clara^ seizing 
the pistol from his unsteady hand; 
“ then lay your other weapons on the 
table, ami bake mit one step towards 
the corner where you left your muskeb” 
The corjjoral hesitated between fear 
and surprise ; “ this instant do as I com¬ 
mand you,” rejieated {>lara in as stern 
a tone as her feminine voice could as¬ 
sume ; “ disobey me, or utter the slight¬ 
est sound, and this moment is your last,” 
saying which, Clara—for it was not the 
first time she liad h.'indled fire-arms— 
Icvelleil the weapon with so true an 
aim, that the old man let fall his side- 
.arms, and attempted to beg for his life. 

At this moment, Frau Hanna re-ap- 
Y)earcd and started with wonder at the 
unexpected scene.” 

“ Take the lantern,” my good wo¬ 
man," .said Clara, “ and light us to the 
stable. And you, soldier, come with 
us.” 

Hanna quickly obeyed, and Clara 
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leading the now powerless jSger, or¬ 
dered him to unbar the stable door and 
release the prisoner. It was done, Gott¬ 
fried threw himself at Clara’s feet. 
“Angel of mj' deliverance! ”he exclaim¬ 
ed. 

“ Heaven permits me to save him 
who endangered his own life for mine,” 
she joyfully replied; “ but every mo¬ 
ment is precious ; dear Gottfried treat 
this soldier as he treated you.” 

Uttenhofen did not require a second 
hint, but bound the corporal to one of 
the posts, submitting like" a Iamb to his 
fate. They then quitted the stable, and 
Gottfried ariried himself with the cor¬ 
poral’s weapons. “Now I fear danger 
no more,” he exclaimed ; “ well armed, 
and having you, my preserver, to pro¬ 
tect, I feel like a war god.” 

“ Who would I more gladly en¬ 
trust my life with than yourself?” 
said Clara, frankly extending her hand 
to him ; anti Gottfried understood both 
look and action, every trace of wounded 
feeling was obliterated, and never did 
he regret that anxiety for her had in¬ 
duced him to leave the fortress by 
stealth, even had his life paid the for¬ 
feit of her preservation. 

The good vivandiere was obliged to 
interrupt his recital of the sensation 
Clara’s detention had caused in the 
town.—“ My dear young lady,” said 
she, looking anxiously from the win¬ 
dow,—“if I mistake not, the twelfth 
hour has already struck at Steinheim. 
The major’s party cannot be far off. 
If the cavalier know what road to pur¬ 
sue, fly, fly, and lose not a moment.” 

“ Follow me, Clara,” said Gottfried, 
“and fear nothing.” One word of fare¬ 
well,—a warm pressure of the kind 
vivandiere’s hand (who hastened back 
to the camp), and the scene of their 
danger soon lay behind them. A few 
steps fartlier and Gottfried encountered 
a man trying to conceal himself behind 
a corner, and in answer to the “ Who 
goes there ? ” fell at his feet imploring 
mercy. ' 

“ Who goes there ? ” repeated Gott¬ 
fried. 

“ A poor peasant who has lost his 
way,’’—was the humble reply, and 
they recognized the voice of Heinrich, 
a fellow citizen, who was entrusted 
with dispatches, and was now return- 
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ing with an important mission to the 
town, where he was expected with the 
greatest impatience and anxiety. 

ciiaptbh XVII. 

Question and answer were inter¬ 
changed with lightning swiftness be¬ 
tween the fugitives. “ Hanau is saved,” 
whispered Heinrich, “I am just re¬ 
turned from Cassel; the landgrave’s 
army is close at hand; his aid has been 
accelerated by means of his wife, who 
is a daughter of our commandant. I 
thought to have reached the town by 
the mills, but the enemy wjis there, 
now I intend following the banks of 
the ]\Iaine, and advise you to accom¬ 
pany me, for there is danger in the 
path you had entered when we met. 
I narrowly missed encountering a 
picquet of infantry on that same road ; 
if I hear right, they are not far off 
now.” 

Buddingen’s men ” whispered Cla¬ 
ra,—“ oh, quick let us hasten.” 

The moon all in their favour hid 
herself behind a dark cloud, but 
C'lara’s fluttering dress betrayed their 
trace to the arquebuslers, who liaving 
surrounded the cottage found it de¬ 
serted. A few straggling shots were 
fired, one of which entered Heinrich’s 
arm, but he resolutely bore the an¬ 
guish, and tore his companions after 
him to the river’s brink, along which, 
sheltered by the lofty banks, they pur¬ 
sued their way like noisele.ss sh;ulow.s, 
and pus.scd the enemy’s outp(»sls in 
safety, the attention of the different 
watches being engaged in observing 
the rockets thrown up from the heights 
of Windeck—to the besieged, a glad¬ 
dening, to the besiegers, a menacing 
token. In llanau the signal of hope 
was quickly understood, the drums 
beat, the trumpets sounded, and num¬ 
berless torches from the citadel’s tower 
blazed their glad response to the fiery 
telegraph from Windeck. A geiteral 
alarm prevailed in the enemy’s camp, 
and the confusion caused by it greatly 
facilitated the escape of the fugitives. 
With Clara on one arm, and supporting 
their w'ounded guide on the other, 
Gottfried reached the fortress, and he 
and his companion were thence dele¬ 
gated to hear the blessed tidings of near 
approaching aid to the inhabitants of 
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the town. Overcome with joy, Clara 
lay in her sister’s, her venerable uncle’s, 
and her nurse’s arms ; and then she 
knelt in humble heartfelt thankfulness 
beside the bier of him, who in all his 
martial array lay lifeless there, awaiting 
his last sad removal, and whose remains 
her rash courage, but affectionate self- 
devotion had rescued from the hands 
of his enemies. 

“ Imagine if you can ”—at length 
spoke Hedwig—“the extent of my 
despair, if I had lost thee, when he was 
called from me. Oh, how bitterly has 
his foreboding been realised! There 
where the Northlight fia.shes, shall his 
manes rest, and its gha.stly flickering 
ray shall be the sign for me to follow 
him.’’ 

“ Not so my child,” said Delatre ; 
“ time brings life as well as death, 
and happiness yet remains for you in 
resignation to the will of God, and in 
your home, when peace shall again 
dawn upon it.” 

The dawn did herald in that peace. 
The following day, June 13th, 1(530, 
confirmed the hopes of the afflicted 
city. The lle.s.sian army headed by 
the landgrave in person, and command¬ 
ed by Generals Lestre and Kitig, broke 
like a mountain torrent on all the 
enemy’s entrenchments at once. The 
Imperialists opposed an obstinate but 
vain resistanee. Ilamsay and the citi¬ 
zens supported the landgrave’s attack 
by a brilliant sortie; most of the enemy’s 
redoubts were shortly cvqitured, tlje 
gates were free, and an abundance of 
provisions poured in on every side for 
the relief of the half-famished inhabi¬ 
tants. Lamboy retreated to Steinheim, 
and Buddingen, in lii.s thirst for ven¬ 
geance, having failed in his attemjit on 
Gottfried's life whilst leading on his 
vobinteers, r.ather than fall again into 
the hands ot the lianauers, blew up 
the fort lie commanded and perished 
with his followers in the ruins. 

With many an honourable wound, 
and an Imperi;d standard besides, Gott¬ 
fried returned home the next day, when 
no trace of an enemy was to be seen in 
Hanau, and presented his trophy to 
Clara. Much as he wished their nup¬ 
tials to be celebrated at the approach¬ 
ing festival of peace, Clara steadily 
but affectionately withheld her consent 
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fur the present, alleging the mourning 
of their house and her sister’s grief. 

In the following spring, crowned 
with flowers and clad in the expressive 


colour of hope, Clara pronounced her 
vow to promote the happiness of Gott¬ 
fried's life, and that happiness withered 
not in the bud. 
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Exhibitions op thk Rovai, Aca- 

nUAIY- SoCIBTIKS OP Paintbbs in 

WATKH-Cor.oi7Rs —It is said that Apel¬ 
les was in the habit of concealing him¬ 
self behind his pictures, that he might 
have the benefit of hearing the com¬ 
ments of spectators whilst, free f'.-oin 
restraint, they made their remarks— 
excellent example fur all artists to inu- 
tate! In w’orks of the fine arts, the 
public should be considered the prin¬ 
cipal judge; although not obliged to 
uiulerstaiid every rule or varied style 
and mystery of art in its true sense, 
and not necessarily entering into pro¬ 
found discourses to arrive at the truth, 
it can come to just conclusions, de¬ 
ciding dispassionately, according to 
its own feelings, and with a judgment 
true to nature. The cu.stoni of exhi¬ 
biting in academies of fine arts the 
works of artists and dillettanti, is there¬ 
fore productive of much good ; but in 
displaying his productions, the artist’s 
sole intention should be to hear the 
censure of the public, and to correct 
his errors. Gresset counsels authors of 
every description— S’honorcr ties cri- 
tiipirs, mtprisvr Ics satyres, pru/i/er dc 
scs f 'aulcs, el f 'tiire vncu,r.” 

The criticism of the multitude is 
certainly profitable; still caution is ne- 
ces.sdry in receiving the observations of 
certain soi-disauls amateurs, who, un¬ 
qualified by proper study, utter opi¬ 
nions founded upon the i’alse and su¬ 
perficial knowledge acquired in an oc¬ 
casional quarter of an hour’s desultory 
reading. 

In spite of the criticisms, open rea¬ 
son and consent of the public and of 
true connoisseurs, perfumed Gany- 
medes will sometimes declare that they 
alone are capable of interpreting the 
true and beautiful. It is, indeed, cu¬ 
rious to hear the iponversation before a 
picture in the exhibition room, between 
one of these pseudo-amateurs and some 
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artist whom he has deigned to address, 
or perhaps some one who has spent 
many years in comparing the theories 
of different autliors and studying the 
style and poetry of the various cele¬ 
brated painters, masters of the nume¬ 
rous schools of painting in which the 
different courses pursued prove that 
the beautiful is attainable tlirough di¬ 
vers paths. Our amateur, conde¬ 
scending to speak to an artist, a man 
deeply versed in the study of the fine 
arts, thus begin.s:—“ This is a bcauliful 
painting, ccrlaiiih/!” It is difficult to 
reply politely to such an address ; but 
should the person accosted respond, 
for instance, that the figure is n(»t over 
symmetrical, and is rather afl'ected— 
“ Yes," replies the affected demi-savanl, 
“ hut we. J'retpieutly observe the same in 
Parmigianino." —“ The drapery of the 
other figures,” continues the artist, 
“ does not accord with the epoch and 
place of the event represented.”— 
“ That is true ; but Jtubens, Tintoretto, 
and Paul Veronese painted in a similar 
manner.” —"But you cannot deny,” 
replies the real connoisseur, ‘^that tlie 
colouring is not natural ; it is falsely 
vivid and bold.”—“ Baroccio," re¬ 
sumes the imperturbable pseudo-eru¬ 
dite, “ used to heighten his tints with red 
lead and blue." —" But those heads— 
tliat drapery.”—" IVhalever you like, 
but this picture is beautiful." And the 
echo of the coterie repeats—" is beauti¬ 
ful." This painting, though really but 
of mediocre quality, obtains a high 
price, whilst another, the work of *oine 
tiUented artist, who, however, lacks 
the advantage of introduction, and is 
just commencing his career, is passed 
by unnoticed, or seen only to be 
blamed with such cruel inconsiderate¬ 
ness, and total w'ant of just criticism, 
as to pluck the pinions from the wings 
of a man who would have illuminated 
a page in the history of the Fine Arts. 
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' ^Far be it ihnn us to^ assert that all 
' the .so ealJed amateurs of the Fine Arts, 
have only similar povters of judgment :• 
we know, tliat by study some have be^ 
comfe true amateurs, and to the^ we 
wish that artists, and people of wealth, 
rank, and fashion would listen. In a 
succeeding number, we shall give an 
analysis of the impressions received at 
the exhibition of ancient pictures at 
the British Institution; and purpose 
prefacing our remarks with a short 
treatise, or rather a specimen of opopA- 
thegms and thoughts iipoTi the di^ulty 
of forming a correct judgment ujHtu 
paintings, confirmed Ay the theory of 
the art itself: —and in this manner 
show how we are guided in our path 
of criticism. 

In resuming our remarks upon the , 
Royal Academy, we again recommend 
young aitists to give an attentive ear 
to the advice and opinions of the pub¬ 
lic, and receive with all caution the 
praises bestowed by the worshippers of 
fashion, a Goddess who htfriends all 
novelties, and consequently confers only 
ephemeral praise. The true artist 
should be sensible of the high power 
of the beautiful, and of the noble mis¬ 
sion which he shares with poets and 
literati ; that is, at once to instruct, 
civilise, and delight mankind and soci¬ 
ety. This reflection should stimulate 
the artist to strive for enduring appro- 
bcation and aspire to immortality. 

It is. related that Borromini, the 
architect and sculptor, a man of genius, 
but ambitious of the admiration of con¬ 
temporary lovers of fashion, in endea¬ 
vouring to gratify the prevailing desire 
for novelty, fell into mad extravagan¬ 
ces, wilder even than those t»f his pre¬ 
decessor and master, Bernini. As with 
humanity in general, the nearer we ap¬ 
proach to vice the more forcibly we 
are drawn and irresistibly led to ex¬ 
cesses productive of ‘fatal results, so 
Borromini, in the restlessness of his 
mind, wishing to secure a renown 
which should surpass that of his mas¬ 
ter, and failing in his attempt, put an 
end to his own life. A host of liorro~ 
inincschi afterwards arose to plunge the 
act in a short time into the greatest 
confusion of mannerism and barbarism, 
to extricate it from which ages will be 
necessary. 
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The celebrated Poussin repeati^ 
and amplifying a discourse of Leonardo, 
dii addressetl to the young art., 

ists- present these memorable words— 

If yoil *fervently love the art, let not 
your love be exceeded by that of a short¬ 
lived fame. If the fine arts require the 
sacrifice of your utility, do not hesitate ! 
Every good idtould be secondary to the 
prosperity of art. Listeit'with judg¬ 
ment to the opinions of the public and 
the really learned, when they point 
out the good and bad in your works ; 
flatter none, much less yourselves, cri¬ 
ticism will be mure advaiitageops to 
you than praise; your innate good 
sense will guide your thoughts and 
hand ; and the public and time will 
crown you with i>nniortal laurels.” 

Under the influence of these noble 
ideas, artists and tlie arts were honoured 
by the ancients ; and as tlic arts flou¬ 
rished, so their souls rose to a dignity 
of conception wliich after ages strove, 
in vain, to imifetc. 

We now proceeed with a second cri¬ 
tique upon the paintings exhibited in 
tlie Royal Academy. 

Altliough fault-finding is painful, 
and there is more pleasure in noticing 
beauties in the productions of artists 
who .arc exerting their energies to ob¬ 
tain public approbation, we could not 
refrain in the last article on this sub¬ 
ject, from giving utterance to our pre¬ 
dominant feelings. Now, however, 
we shall devote ourselves to the more 
grateful labour of awarding praise to 
tiiose whom ave find to be really de¬ 
serving, though we still have occasion 
to apply the scourge to some of the 
Academicians. 

No. 75 .—A very good portrait (we 
speak not of the figure), is that of Sir 
C. Bethell Codrington, Bart,, by Sir 
AI. A. Shee. The colouring and ef¬ 
fect are brilliant and vigorous, the head 
full of life, the touch free and bold. 
No. 01.—The Rev. Dr, Arnold, Head 
Master of Rugby School, by T. Phil¬ 
lips, is a remarkably well painted pic¬ 
ture ; the head is beautifully modelled, 
and the details well treated. No. 65,— 
We are grieved to say that we con¬ 
sider Wilkie’s picture of Sir David 
Baird discovering the body of the Sul¬ 
tan, Tippoo Saib, a complete failure. 
There is much confusion in the coinpo- 
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Mtion, owing to a great want of cor¬ 
rectness in the design.. The principal 
figure, that of Sir David, is very dis¬ 
creditable to this celebrated artist. 
When a man possesses the highest or¬ 
der of genius, like Wilkie, and attracts 
our deepest admiration, we Sre but the 
more disposed to require of him, that 
every line, every touch, shoidd be well- 
conceived. I^is with artists of great 
talent that criticism ought to be severe, 
reminding them at the same time, 
that they will find no judge s<» inflexi¬ 
ble as Posterity Even Homer, whom 
Dante calls primo Pittor dcUememo- 
rie anlichc,” even Homer is accused of 
being sometimes less than Homer— 

“ at intervals.” 

And it is because we recognise such 
high talent in Turner, that we were 
lately so severe upon his extravagan¬ 
cies. But to return to the subject of 
the painting to whiclf we have alluded, 
the Tippoo Saib, by Wilkie:—it seems 
to us that the head is much too small 
for .such an immense figure, the arms 
almost one-third too short for the b«)dy, 
and the legs a great deal too long j be¬ 
sides which, the figure is sadly wanting 
in grace and elegance, and none of the 
limb.s can be said to be well drawn. A 
great confusion also ])revnils about the 
lower part of the body of Tippoo »Saib, 
and though his legs are enveloped in 
ample drapery, the artist ought nut to 
forget that the folds should display the 
form of the body, however full the gar¬ 
ment may be. A glance at Raphael’s 
carUxms will prove the assertion that 
the anatomy of the human body may 
be perfectly distinct under the most 
ample robes. Michael Angelo proves 
liis skill in never losing the outline of 
his figures, though they are often co¬ 
vered from the neck to the feet. We 
may also mention Plaxman, in his fi¬ 
gures ol’ Dante and Virgil, constantly 
dressed in long robes which reach to 
the ground, and yet the development 
of the limbs is palpable. This of Sir 
David fails likewise considerably in the 
effect of light and shade; the figures 
are not detached one from the other 
(the chief cause of the great confusion 
that pervades the composition) ; his 
colour has no body (wanting muscle, 
sinew, bone, marrow, and more flesh, 
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and his pencil lacking nervk). It is, 
indeed, glassy and transparent, ao that 
one could almost see through the hero’s 
boots and legs the forms of the figures 
that stand behi.id. 

Leslie has produced a remarkably 
pretty picture of Sancho Pansa (125), 
and the doctor’s hand and wand that 
caused the dishes to vanish before 
his hungry looks. The artist has hit 
upon the exact character of countenance 
tliat one would imagine belonged to the 
jovial and knowing governor of the 
Isle of Baratarie. If the author of tliSt 
beautiful novel were to come, to life 
again, he would be delighted to see his 
conception thus stamped on canvass, 
sprung indeed from his own imagina¬ 
tion, as if by magnetic influence his 
very intentions had been communicated 
to the intelligent artist. The expres¬ 
sion of disappointment and astonish¬ 
ment is beautifully pourtrayed in San- 
cho’s countenance ; the head is well 
modelled, and full of life ; and we 
might almo.st venture to say that, from 
the wide and developed forehead, the 
artist is not without some knowledge 
of that science so important to artists ; 
namely, phrenology ; or has his ge¬ 
nius happily hit upon this characteristic 
development?—we are anxious to learn. 

It is much to be regretted, that one 
endowed with so versatile an imagina- 
tiorv and such facility of execution as 
Mr. Maclise, should be so careless in 
all his paintings. His attitudes are full 
of grace and variety, but his outline is 
not correct, the light is too much scat¬ 
tered about, instead of being concen¬ 
trated on his principal figure, or group, 
so as to attract immediately the atten¬ 
tion of the gazer to the principal object. 
Mr. Hornung, on the other hand, un¬ 
derstands this reserve of light uncom¬ 
monly well, and shows it in his picture 
of Calvin on his Death-bed (221); for 
his brighte.st lighi is thrown on the 
group round Calvin, and the most lu¬ 
minous figure . of the whole, is that of 
the Reformer himself, as the most im¬ 
portant, and that on which the eye 
ought U* fall at the first glance. Ulr. 
Maclise, in his large picture of Robin 
Hood (293), has selected many graceful 
attitudes, and given great life to his 
figures, but all his men have a family 
likeness, and their smiles arc forced 
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Miiiles. His 'W’omen are very pretty, 
blit very affected and minaudidres, anil 
their complexions chalky. The details 
are most skilfully painted by a mas¬ 
terly hand ; but details are not the 
principal object in an historical paint¬ 
ing. No. 124.—The second Adventure 
of Gil Bias, wc find the expressions ex- 
aggprated ; but the composition is bet¬ 
ter, and there is more unity; still the 
principal figure, that of Gil Bias, in 
consequence of being placed in the 
shade, fails to engross the attention. 

The portrait of Miss Eliza Peel with 
Fido(235),is, in our opinion,Mr. Land¬ 
seer’s best portrait this year. The com¬ 
position is very graceful and unpre¬ 
tending, and the picture displays in a 
remarkable manner the painter’s know¬ 
ledge of Contrast of colour ; it pos¬ 
sesses a charm and brilliancy worthy of 
that great artist. With regard to the 
dog, we shall content ourselves with 
the avowal of our conviction that Land¬ 
seer never had, and never will have a 
rival in that branch of his art. IJis 
lions and tigers are beyond all praise, 
but we cannot say so much for the 
figure of Van Anibargli ibol), which 
is very carelessly painted, and tlu- legs 
very badly drawn. The figures in the 
back-ground are also too small for the 
distance at which they .stind. Mrs. 
llobcrtson's Portrait of a Lady (2<5H), is 
graceful and easy in tiie design ; colour 
and effect very gooil; the face and 
hands well painted ; its det'ils and dra¬ 
peries well arr.inged and finished : al¬ 
together a highly pleasing picture. 
The Pillaging of a .7pw’’s House in the 
Reign of Richard I., by Mr. C. Land¬ 
seer (-‘I'i?), is the pruductiun of a very 
promising talent; there is great imagi¬ 
nation and much to admire in it, but 
wanting firmness of touch, vigour of 
light and .shade, and, in some parts, is 
deficient in accuracy of design. The 
figures arc graceful and animated and 
the w'hole subject well treated, but we 
should like to sec a litlle more energy 
in the outline and colouring, and the 
details a little more finished. ]Mr. 
O’Neil’s Standard-bearer (3(>2) is full 
of life, and brilliancy of light and co¬ 
lour : the touch is bold and the efiect 
vigorous. Mr. C'owper has produced a 
very pretty composition of Othello re¬ 
lating his Adventures (304), but we 
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strongly suspect that he has taken the 
idea from a picture we saw at the Lou¬ 
vre in Paris some years ago; still the 
subject is well treated, and the expres¬ 
sion of the figures very good. Mr. 
Kidd, in his Friendly Contest (422) 
has proved himself equal to Wilkie in 
his best style : there is a freshness and 
brilliancy of effect and colour really 
enchanting, with a varfety of expres¬ 
sion and a skill in the grouping of the 
figures that deserves great praise. Co¬ 
lumbus a.sking Bread and Water for 
his Child (519), by W. Simson. This 
picture is a production deserving the 
attention of amateurs. The subject by 
itself is very attractive. The child is 
an intei^sting figure, and the friars are 
not the ridiculous monks that we are 
accustomed to see on the English stage, 
but tlie benevolent and highly culti¬ 
vated friars of the reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. The colour and (•om)>o- 
sition do much credit to the artist. Mr. 
E. Landseer is always charming in his 
compositiors, and his picture of Colonel 
B'ltfmrst’s Children (548) is lovely, 
but though wc profess an unbounded 
admiration for his compositions, and 
especially for his animals, we cannot 
help saying that his flesh is too pink, 
anti resembles jiainted chalk. 

A Recollection of the Court of Eli- 
zal)eth (541) by Mr. Wood, reminds us 
of the bold and easy style of Vandyke. 
I’lic attitude of the figure i.s graceful 
and noble, the heat! uncommonly well 
painted and the details good. The 
principal merits of all Mr. StephanoflTs 
paintings consist in beautiful compo¬ 
sitions, brilliancy of colour, and bright 
effects of light, but we must complain 
of the carelessness and inaccuracy of 
his outlines; for instance, his picture 
of Sancho, Governor of Baratona (580) 
posse.sses the qualities we have men¬ 
tioned, but ii sadly deficient in the 
design. The principal figure, Sancho, 
is very badly drawn and not over well 
finished ; still it is an agreeable feature 
owing to the great freshness of the co- 
louring. Mr. O’Neil's Cold as the 
Marble, where hisLength wasLaid,&c., 
No. 569, from Lord Byron’s Lara, is 
full of vigour and depth of colour. 
The effect is very beautiful and the 
composition good, hut we cannot help 
repeating that the legs of the prostrate 
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man are ill-drawn. Tbe Chess Players, 
by Mr. CunlifF, 495, is a very good 
picture : the effect of lamplight is ex¬ 
cellently given, the expression of at¬ 
tention is well rendered and the faces 
well painted. 

We cannot, however, close these re¬ 
flections without citing Plato in justifi¬ 
cation of the foregoing observations. 
This philosopher imagined Painting and 
perhaps—in an ampler sense— Aiit, as 
a beautiful woman resplendent with di¬ 
vine light, who, on a golden car drawn 
by four magnificent white steeds flew 
in the immense space t»f heaven, scatter- 
iiig, like Aurora, with both huiuh- a 
varied abiindunce of flowers which 
falling on the earth grew rapid!’', 
shedding around odoriferous perfumes. 
In the mean time crowds were seen 
gathering these flowers, adorning their 
breasts and temples with tliem and ac¬ 
quiring from their elegance additional 
grace and beauty. We mention this 
passage because it is closely connected 
with the pervading ))rlncipleof our ar¬ 
ticle, which is that the high mission oi‘ 
an artist is by delightful means to 
civilize humanity ; and hence it is that 
Art with its flowers produces results of 
such mighty importance, and that the 
public voice can appreciate and will 
only ap|>rnve what is natural or atle.ast 
probable. Among the flowers that 
Aht droppetl from heaven there is one 
of a particular kind which was seized 
w'ith avidity and zealously cultivated in 
Britain. To m.ike use, indeed, oi’ an 
expression of •Simoniih's it seems that 
Art has thrown asiilc not only the 
flowers but akso the basket that con¬ 
tains them ; but, to quit the language 
of metaphor, the flower w'e mean is 
Water-Colour painting, which is one of 
the species of flowers of which Creat 
Britain shows the finest specimens, and 
she may really be proud of wreathing 
the most etherial and various coloured 
chaplet that encircles the divine head 
of the muse of painting. And this 
leads us to speak of Thk Nkw Water 
Colour Exhibition, which truly re¬ 
minds us of the sanctuary of Flora. 
Let us prostrate ourselves in the ves¬ 
tibule and invoke the genius of the 
Fine Arts that he may guide us; let 
us enter, observe, and admire. 

We might continue our comments 
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till doomsday upon this extensive col¬ 
lection of works of art, and probably 
may next month recur to that subject, 
but there are now other claimants upon 
our space and time containing more 
good productions than the Royal Aca¬ 
demy, considering the numerical pro¬ 
portion of paintings. We shall select 
the best and give an analysis of their 
jierfections. Mr. Nesfield’s Gordale 
Scar, Yorkahire, No. 4, viz. rocks and 
wild scenery ; the colour is sober and 
at the same time brilliant, the rocks 
well studied, and the waterfall, or 
torrent, very good. The Confession, 
No. 3(5, by Lake Price, is an admirable 
painting. It is impossible to find any¬ 
thing more vigorous, warm, and bril¬ 
liant, without gaudiness, than this 
splendid picture. Oil colour itself 
cannot go beyond the depth of those 
rich tones. The design and compo¬ 
sition arc remarkably good ; and as for 
the effect and colour we can only 
compare it to Ili'iiibrandt. Any one 
who has been even but once in St. 
George’s Chapel at Windsor docs not 
require the help of the catalogue to 
know what chayiel Mr. .loscph Na.sh’s 
picture represents, so true is it to na¬ 
ture. It is painted with great facility 
of touch and great vigour t)f light and 
shade. Mr. Prout has exhibited several 
good pictures, viz.—The Entrance to 
the Cathedral of Abbeville, No. 21 ; 
Croix de Pierre, Rouen, No. 77 J Two 
A'icws of Venice ; Hotel de Ville, Lau- 
s.inne, &c. ; the best of which is de¬ 
cidedly the Hotel de Ville, We per¬ 
ceive in these the evidence of great 
talent, but there is also much sameness 
and mannerism in all his works, and he 
gives the same atmosphere and colour 
to his views of France and of Italy, 
though the light and colour of these 
two countries diHer.s widely. Mr, 
Price has distinguished himself in two 
other pictures, (No. 31, The Baron's 
Return, and 11(5, An Apartment in 
Bolsover Castle, llis touch is uncom¬ 
monly free and bold, and the couqiosi- 
tion of the Baron’s return is very good. 
This clever artist is remarkably happy 
in his effects of light and shade which 
are always brilliant and harmonious, 
and the arrangement of his details is 
beautifully managed. He may be 
classed among the most eminent water- 
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colour painters^ and his Confession alone 
is enouirh to immortalize his name. 
Loch Coruisk, Isle of Skye, Stormy 
Evening, 173, by W. Turner:— 

" A scene so rude, so wild as this 

Yet so sublime in barrenness." 

It is indeed a sublime scene, and if 
the verses had been written for the 
picture, the author could not have un¬ 
derstood the painter better than the 
artist has identified his painting with 
the poetry. The wilderness, the gran¬ 
deur, and the solitude of this landscape 
are calculated to inspire poetical and 
sublime ideas to a follower of the muses. 
Cochiin on the Moselle (138) by J. D. 
Harding. The colour of this lovely 
landscape is luxuriant and sunny, the 
light abundant and brilliant, the com¬ 
position very good, and altogether it is 
one of the most pleasing pictures in the 
exhibition. We cannot accord suffi¬ 
cient praise to Mr. Bartholomew for 
his admirable picture of Fruit (316)— 
it is not a painting, but nature itself. 
Nothing can be more truly and beauti¬ 
fully imitated than the grapes : it is a 
picture that ought to belong to some 
elderly gourmand to excite his appetite. 
Peat Bog near Harlech Castle, North 
Wales (183), by Nesfield, is a most 
charming picture ; the brilliancy, 
warmth, vigour of effect and colour, 
are truly delightful. His picture of 
Kilchurn Castle, Loch Awe, is equally 
clever. 

From the beauties of nature we shall 
turn to a scene in a noble mansion 
with elegant furniture and draperies, 
representing a family very deeply in¬ 
terested in the contents of two letters, 
one in the hands of a young female 
who is perusing it, and the other in 
those of a young man who has retired 
to a window for the same purpose. The 
grouping of the figures is arranged with 
judgment, the draperies are beautifully 
painted, but there is a lack of vigour 
in the heads which causes them to ap¬ 
pear not round enougii (he is probably 
a political hater of round-heads), and 
the face of tlie father is too young fiir 
his white hair; yet it must be consi¬ 
dered one of the best paintings of the 
gallery. In Mr. (lopley Fielding’s 
pictures we generally find vast plains 
and distant mountains almost out of 
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sight and rather tmnfused with the 
clouds, so that much is left to be 
wished-for. Nevertheless, we must 
grant his wonderful talent of making 
a landscape out of nothing; take, for 
instance, his View of Salisbury Plain. 
But we were delighted with his lovely 
little view of Loch Lomond and Ben 
Lomond over Macfarlane’s Island. It 
is of a most delightful colour and 
charming effect. His Langdale Pikes, 
Westmoreland, we think inferior ; the 
mountains in the distance are too white 
and cold, and it is rather carelessly 
painted. Boy in the State-room (No. 
14), Hardwicke, by Lake Price, is a 
picture which should only be looketl 
at by stealth, but which nevertheless 
displays good effect with excellent co¬ 
louring. We were much delighted 
with the view of Loch Achray and 
Ben Venus—summer evening, by Cop¬ 
ley Fielding, and consider it would be 
an appropriate ornament for the most 
elegant of rtrams. The Discovery, by 
Lake Price, contains much that re¬ 
dounds to the praise of that distin¬ 
guished artist, but there appears to us 
much confusion in the composition. A 
good and clear arrangement of objects, 
like perspicuity of style in a book, is a 
first requisite. Such is the arrange¬ 
ment, such the order we admire in the 
works of Scott. 

In the paintings of W’. Scott, there is 
always precision and truth in the ob¬ 
jects ; but occasionally a slight dryness, 
or a certain laboured effect apparent. 
Of this kind is Rocher Bayard, on the 
Meuse, No. 16. Dover Castle, from 
the Folkestone Road, No. 1.39. Cottage 
at Iloddesdon, Herts, No. 205. But 
we regarded Namur, on the Meuse, as 
the cleverest production of this really 
very talented artist. The work of sim¬ 
ple imitation merits appreciation, but 
attaches most value to those works of 
art in which invention predominates; 
it is in this that poetry is so much ad¬ 
mired: viz. in the inventive mind of 
the artist. In the word “ Inventor,” 
the ancients included the definition of 
poet; and the painter truly is, and 
ought to be, a poet. Virgil places the 
inventores, or poets, beautifully arrayed, 
and surpassingly happy, in a separate 
and more delightful part of the Elysiun 
fields; meaning, by this, to signify the 
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dignity of the office of those privileged 
talents that holds so high ascendancy 
over the minds of men. 

Honour then to painters of portraits, 
landscapes, animals, dowers, and fi¬ 
gures ! but honour still higher to those 
geniuses who, not merely exact copy¬ 
ists, can, from the beauties scattered 
throughout nature, create one beautiful 
whole, and infuse a sacred fire which 
sublimes animate objects, and height¬ 
ening the truth without exaggeration, 
vivifies even the inanimate. 

This faculty of poetic invention, in 
which consists the true spirit of akt 
(in the abstract sense) is displayed in a 
higlil}' laudable manner in some of the 
water-colour paintings. As examples 
of this class, we shall enumerate IvTo. 
71. The Castle Hall, the Baron’s Re¬ 
turn, by Lake Price. The composition 
is beautiful, the effect and colouring 
admirable, and the touch very free. 
Nor were we displeased with ‘the Ruins 
of the Monastery of Al<jobaca,' by Hol¬ 
land : the style of colouring is worthy 
of commendation, but the general air 
of the piece does not appear so good. 
Morning, with Cattle, by Cr. Barrett, is 
fiat and void of vigour, ‘Afternoon,’ a 
scene, by the same, claims a few mo¬ 
ments’ attention. In this painting Mr. 
Barrett wishes to express tliese lines ;— 

“ This sun lias lost his rajfo; 

His downward orli shouts nothing now 

But animating warmtli.*' 

It is evident that Mr. Barrett not 
only delights to invent and compose his 
landscapes, but that he has, with much 
observation, studied the great masters, 
particularly Claude Lorraine. But to 
produce poetic landscapes, conveying 
real historical pictures, we strongly re¬ 
commend a closer and more constant 
study of nature. And though not in¬ 
clined to be so severe as some one who 
called the execution of the plants in 
‘ Afternoon’ “bad,”and likened the pic¬ 
ture to “ a dish of spinage,” still we 
think there remains much of truth to 
be desired in all the pictures of Mr. 
Barrett. We would give similar advice 
that is, to study truth, to the artist 
P. dc Wint, in his picture, Lowther 
No. 110, and not to make his trees so 
heavy ; some of them are, indeed, root¬ 
less, and tiip colouring is very mono- 
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tonous. In Windsor Park, No. 122, 
by W. A. Nesfield, the outline is good, 
but the colouring cold and untrue. 

In water-colours, conventional style 
often takes place of truth, and conse¬ 
quently pictori.al harmony disappears. 
It would, we think, be easy to prove 
that painting is a true music of colours, 
and that, as when the sounds are dis¬ 
cordant, and the voices not well har¬ 
monized, it is not music, but novte that 
is heard ,* so, if the colours do not har¬ 
monize, they neither speak nor sing to 
our eyes, but hawl I No. 132. The 
paintings of J. B. Harding evince much 
talent; and Cochem on the Moselle is 
rich in colouring; but in this, ns in 
144, Riva-Lago di Garda, which is 
really very good, we cannot but feel 
the want of a certain veil of harmony; 
in Lago di Garda, for instance, the blue 
is too predomiiicating. 

As wc have before observed, we es¬ 
teem most those compositions which 
represent important facts of history. 
We therefore freely applaud Frederick 
Tayler for his choice of subject. No. 
160. King Charles the First conveyed 
a Prisoner from Newcastle to Holmby 
House, Northamptonshire, by the Par¬ 
liamentary Army, will be gazed at with 
double interest, as connected with the 
subjectof this month’s Memoir Jind Por¬ 
trait of his unfortunate consort; but his 
horses reejuire more and better training, 
and have surely been selected from the 
awkward squad ; well would it be for 
him to imitate the perseverance of Leo¬ 
nardo, who drew from life a stupendous 
collection of horses, w’hen he kept the 
best of his own making and disposed of 
the remainder, to do more ordinary 
work than he had a demand for. 

New Society op Painters in 

W ATER-COLOURS. 

“ Ilic increililiilis ri>rum fama occupat aurcs !' ’ 

Viiir.if,. 

There are in London, on every 
side, thousands of sources of emuhition 
springing^up to inspire with admiration 
those who devote themselves to the 
fine arts. 

This remark is verified by the mag¬ 
nificence of the places allotted to the 
exhibitions, and the multitude of visi¬ 
tors who throng them. To think how 
numerous are the rooms in which the 
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artist may display his talent, brings to 
one’s mind the lines of Horace:— 

“ Mille Ca)>a\ aditus, et aiH'rtaa undiquo Portas 
Virtus haiwl.” 

One of‘these thousand doors’ open to 
young artists, who are ambitious of a 
crown and desirous of reward, is the 
New Room, 611, Pall-mall; the num¬ 
ber of water-colour pictures exhibited 
here amounts to .'148, some of which at 
our first visit we thought most de¬ 
serving of adminition. 

There is an infinite variety of style 
.nnd subject; some of the paintings 
claim considerable attention, but several 
visits would be requisite to enable us 
to give a detailed account of them. 
The collection appeared extremely 
good, and we hope that amateurs in 
this graceful style of painting will fre¬ 
quent this excellent exhibition. 

We trust that emulation among Bri¬ 
tish artists will still continue to in¬ 
crease, and that those who are yet 
young will endeavour to profit from 
the many large and admirable gallcTies 
which welcome them, and for which this 
useful society has been particularly e.s- 
tablished. They should recollect that 
to secure enduring fame in the art of 
painting is a long and arduous work ; 
i)antc Sfiys: — 

" Si-ggcndo in piurna. 

In fiinia non si virne, lie sotto coltre 
Se n/a la qual cLL sua vita consunia 
Total vestigio in terra di se lascia, 

(^ual fumo ill aere, ud in ucqua la spnraa.” 

Inferno, Canto .'$4. 

Transparency is one of the beauties 
of water-colour painting. The want 
of this transparency in the water of the 
pictures No. ^5, Rievaulx Abbey, 
Bridlington Pier, Yorkshire, by Cop¬ 
ley Fielding, is, therefore, a consider¬ 
able drawback to our admiration of 
them ; there is also rather a sameness 
in the colouring ; and wc could desire 
a more beautiful tinting in No. 77, 
Croix de Pierre, Rouen, and the other 
paintings of T. Pront. In the View in 
Wales, between Penthill aiul Bangor, 
No. 80, by P. de Wint, the light and 
shade appear, on the contrary, too ex¬ 
aggerated, and the detail deficient. 

“ One day nigh wearie of the yrksome way. 
From her unkastie beast site did alight; 
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And on the grasse her dainty limbs did 
lay 

Id secrete shadow, far from all men’s 
sight; , 

From her fayre head her fillet she undight 
And laid her stole aside: her angel’s 
face. 

As the great eye of heaven, shined bright. 
And made a sunshine in the shady 
place. ” Fa I III E Qu e en . 

From these lines J. W. Wright has 
conceived his delightful picture. No. 
124, entitled Una ; the composition is 
graceful, the expression sweet, but the 
colouring is monotonous and the dra¬ 
pery not very beautiful. No. 201, 
Fvening, composition by J. Warley, is 
a vigorous piece and of fine compo.sition ; 
the clouds however appear somewhat 
dark and the trees heavy. Wc cannot 
pass near the charming painting-Ui- 
naut on the Meuse. No. 208, without 
again giving expression to our admi¬ 
ration. How excellent is the great 
distance under the bridge ! It is thus 
that all painters should understand 
aerial perspective. Wo cannot bestow 
the .same tribute of applause upon Mrs. 
Seyforth in her Public G.irtlen at 
(^liarlottcnburgh, near Berlin, No. 206. 
It [iresents great confusion ; the trees 
are not good and no effect is produced. 
The comjKisition of (ffiri.st rai.sing tlie 
Widow’s Son, No. 241, by Eliza Sharpe, 
is theatrical, the colouring gaudy, and 
tlierc is no light and shade. Among 
the pictorial compositions exhibited by 
J. Slephanoft’, that which delights us 
most and seems his best is No. 261, 
Covenanters, l7tb century; it is truly 
an excellent composition, the light, 
however, is too scattered. 

Not to make our review intermina¬ 
ble, we will conclude with a tribute of 
eulogy to W. Hunt, for his paintings, 
and particularly for his work, A Scrub, 
No. 276, which is really very beauti¬ 
ful, but ratlier dully painted. No one 
will oppose our again admiring the 
paintings by G. Caterrnole, and espe¬ 
cially No. 334, the Taking of W’ar- 
dour Castle, which however some have 
considered rather flat. But we must 
conclude. There still remain many 
things that conld be blamed; and very 
many deserving our praise. 

Before closing this article, we must 
be allowed to remind artists not to suf¬ 
fer criticism to discourage, or praise to 
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elate them. The artist has before him 
a long, laborious, and therefore grand, 
and noble career. 

Francis the First, King of France, 
received Leonardo da Vinci with much 
friendship, and attended him in his last 
moments. Perceiving that his courtiers 
were displeased because Leonarda, 
neither a duke, nor marquis, was more 
honoured than they, he said ; “ Do not 
be angry; in a day I coultl create an in¬ 
finite number of dnkes and marquises, 
but in all my life, I cannot create a sin¬ 
gle artist. A true artist is a genius, 
and a genius is a rare gift of heaven !’* 


These are word.® worthy of being 
treasured in the memory of artists, and 
of kings. 

Mezzofint of Sheridan Knoirics, F^sq., 
hy Mr. Sudd, f'wm I he original, htf S, 
S. O-i^ood, Esq. —Mr. Osgood, the 
American who lately visited us, seems 
t«» have been disciplined in a very good 
school, and wholly free fron> the man¬ 
nerism to copy nature witli fidelity. 
There is a softness about this w'hich, 
we presume, is still more attractive in 
the original; and to both artists wc 
give our hearty commendations. 


At the recent ceremony at S. (jiovani 
in Latcrano early in Alaj, the Pope 
himself officiated, and afterwards bles¬ 
sed the people from the gallery of the 
church. The sight is reported to have 
been splendid, tlie whole of the troops 
kneeling in the spacious Piazza, and 
the peasantry dressed in their beautiful 
costumes mixing among the thr<»ng, 
while around were the ruins of the 
noble aqueducts of old, that dclight- 
f(d country, so beautifully described 
by Sir K. L. Bulwer, in painting to 
the imagination the view to be seen 


from such a building under such a 
sky as Italy can boast of. The Pc»pe 
at this time threw out several indul¬ 
gences from the balcony of the church. 
Strange to say, one, after dropping a 
little, was taken up again by the cur¬ 
rent,—carried to the top of the fayadc, 
all along it, one while carried partly 
down, at another driven almost back 
agjiiu. The interest attached t<j the 
fall of the bit of paper was quite ex¬ 
traordinary, and the rush tremendous 
to obtain it! ! ! The number of per¬ 
sons present was immense. 


THE INVITATION. 


Come, sail with me the Western sea. 

And far-ofi" bowers our home shall be ; 

For bowers, o’cr-archcd with the wildling vine, 

Arc blooming, love, for me and mine. 

Beneath the larch, with its pendant boughs 
We’ll wander, and whisper affection’s vows: 

And when may the vows of affection be 

More'true than when breathed ’neath the fore.st tree 

Where blossoms the cherry our heads above, 

Shall melt on the ear the coo of the dove ; 

And ours shall be, as we wander along, 

The brightest flowers, the sweetest song. 

For sweet and bright are the songs and flowers 
Where love lights up his forest bowers : 

Then come with me, and our home shall be 
Far away, dear girl, o’er the Western sea. 

Minstrel Melodies, 
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Memoirs of Sarah, Duchess of Marl¬ 
borough, and of the Court of Queen 
Anne. By Mrs. Thomson. Two 
V ols. CoLBUHN. 

These Memoirs present a whole¬ 
some and seasonable lesson on the in¬ 
fluence that charaberwomens' counsels 
(we speak historically) have had on 
female royalty, and for their varied in¬ 
terest are preferable to any other work 
hitherto published on the same subject. 
Our accomplished authoress, after pro¬ 
per examination of authorities, skilfully 
links all she can find in contemporane¬ 
ous authors, or in letters, into one har¬ 
monious whole: this (with the exception 
of a few errors easy of correction) is the 
character of a work which every reader 
must own combines information and 
amusement well blended. Modest, as 
industrious, IMrs. Thomson is sparing 
of private opinion, .save when a sense 
of moral justice elicits her remarks—she 
is then the righteous and high-minded 
woman. Her volurae.s inform us bet¬ 
ter of the history of Alary the Second 
and Anne than all the ostentatious poli¬ 
tical histories of the last century. Our 
own biographies of Alary, William, and 
Anne show that Airs. Thomson has 
visited the same sources of intelligence, 
and she agrees in our view of those 
subjects, with the exception that she 
censures Mary still more severely than 
we thought fitting to do; but the 
greater the search into the documentary 
history of past times, the more revolt¬ 
ing, it seems, will the character of that 
idol of ignorant prejudice appeal*. We 
granted to Alary some human traits of 
feeling; we considered her a.s a wife — 
the bright side of her character ; but 
Mrs. Inomson, having to portray her 
Ss^a sister, exhibits her conduct as atro¬ 
cious. Candour, nevertheless, obliges 
us to observe that the amiable domestic 
. character of the Duke of Marlborough, 
his conjugal fidelity and devotedness 
as a husband, his sweet-tempered and 
prettily-written home letters, occasion 
his fair biographer to regard his cha¬ 
racter in too fiivourable a light, and to 
excuse (while she owns the facts) his 
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duplicity and vile treachery in his cor¬ 
respondence with James the Second, 
or, rather, with the Jacobites, q/ler 
the revolution—a course most unwar¬ 
rantable, most unjustifiable, for all 
treacherous men, like panthers lurking^ 
for their prey, deserve the hatred ot 
mankind. If Alarlborough, from con¬ 
science sake, arrayed himself against 
his benefactor, James, a Catholic sove¬ 
reign, who was less a Catholic at St. 
Germain’s than at St. James’s; but 
with respect to the coarse-minded yet 
honest wife, Mrs. Thomson displays 
her in her true colours, and leans with 
too much tenderness towards the fasci¬ 
nating and good-tempered yet treache¬ 
rous husband. Her’s is, however, the 
popular view of Alarlborough’s charac¬ 
ter, for he is still unworthily the idol 
of two-thirds of the reading public. 

Aware of the treachery of Marlbo¬ 
rough, Alary the Second had some p- 
cuse when she insisted upon tearing 
the husband and wife from the coun¬ 
cils of her sister, or rather from the 
absolute sway with which they go¬ 
verned the heiress presumptive, but 
we think some correction needful of 
Lady Marlborough’s constant assertion, 
that the indignities offered to Anne 
were prompted by Lortl Rochester, un¬ 
cle to the queen, and the Princess 
Anne. Due examination of the jour¬ 
nal ani letters of that honest and ex¬ 
cellent son of the great Clarendon will 
prove that he was not on terms suffici¬ 
ently intimate with his royal niece. 
Alary, to influence her “ conduct even 
towards a cat,” but it was necessary 
for Sarah of Alarlborough, who would 
not own her husband’s double dealing, 
to give some reason for the dead set 
made by William and Alary against 
their once pliant tool. 

Here is an instance of the shelter 
that the heiress to the throne gave t<» 
two persons who have been convicted 
of sending intelligence of every defen¬ 
sive measure England was adopting 
agaipst the power of France and the 
exiled king, James the Second. The 
after sufferings that Sarah of Alarlbo- 
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rough inflicted on her royal victim, when 
her coils were woven round her, are 
well drawn in the succeeding volume, 
and ought to be read and deeply stu¬ 
died by every female sovereign, as well 
as by honest politicians generally. 

Mrs. Thomson sometimes gives a 
little too much credit to the Ducliess of 
Marlborough’s own view of the ques¬ 
tion ; she is evidently not aware that 
the true grounds of her grace’s venom 
against the Earl of Ihichester was be¬ 
cause that noble, when the lord trea¬ 
surer to King James, pointed out the 
Marlboroughs as the drain which oc¬ 
casioned the debts of the Pri’u-ess 
Anne. Alluding to these, our au¬ 
thoress says truly that James had tv.-ice 
paid the debts of his daughter, owing 
to the encroachments of this favourite 
on her income, a fact rather inconsis¬ 
tent with praises of the economy of 
Anne, or the disinterestedness of the 
Marlboroughs. 

As the memoir proceeds its interest 
and merit as a biography increase re¬ 
markably ; the weakest part is the 
commencement, but it gets stronger 
the farther it develops itself. Mrs, 
Thomson is w'e think cautious in an 
undue degree, regarding the early life 
and parentage of .Sarah of Marlbo¬ 
rough. That she had respectable an- 
ce.stry is certain; but she does not 
give us sufficient information of her 
family, nor how her father (one of the 
twenty-two living children of Sir John 
Jenyns.who began life according to the 
duchess's own account with a fortune of 
only 40(W.) came to be living as a coun¬ 
try gentleman of fortune at Sandridge.'* 
Applications to immediate descendants 
for information arc by no means desi¬ 
rable or satisfactory, as a biographer 
cannot with any courtesy mention cir¬ 
cumstances which would be considered 
blots on eseutchons not very distant 
from the source whence their honours 
were derived. That Sarah of Marl¬ 
borough's father bad been a tapster or 
vintner was more than a report, it was 
an outcry of the day, and though the 
duchess spent the evening t)f her days 
in vindications of her career and refu¬ 
tations of various on dits regarding her¬ 
self, yet that is a point she never de¬ 
nies, though in her clever sketch of 
the rise of her first cousin Lady 
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Ma^am, she mentions promiscuously 
(as suburbans would say) their mutual 
descent from a cavalier knight or baro¬ 
net. How Richard Jennings, a younger 
.son of such an immense family, came 
by the possession of the paternal estate 
is a question not solved. The wealthy 
mother of the duchess perhaps sup¬ 
plied the funds, but Count Hamilton 
in his memoirs ca.sts great scorn on her 
name, and as she w’as the mother-in-law 
of his brother George, a beloved bro¬ 
ther, and grandmother of his nieces 
he could not do so without dishonouring 
his own family connexions. Count 
Antoine is very partial to his sister-in- 
law, Frances Jennings, praising her at 
her mother’s expense, saving that con¬ 
sidering the example of her mother’s 
conduct, such virtue as she exhibited 
was not to be expected. Sarah was 
the younger sister of Frances by the 
same mother, she was not then Duchess 
of Marlborough, nor had she excited 
any political jealousy. It is clear there¬ 
fore, that the witty Hamilton did not 
slander his family connexion out of 
political hatred to the Marlborough 
faction. 

There is some mystery relative to 
the parentage of this favourite of Queen 
Anne, which is nut explained in Mrs. 
Thomson's memoir, and is perhaps in¬ 
explicable at the present day. It must 
be remembered that at one time, Abi¬ 
gail Hill (afterwards Lady Masham) a 
daughter, like the Duchess of Marlbo¬ 
rough, of one of Sir John Jenyns* 
twenty-one younger children was re¬ 
duced so low as to be actually chamber¬ 
maid to a private gentlewoman, a fitting 
wielder, truly, of the fate of England, by 
means of her bed-chamber attendance 
on a female sovereign ! But this early 
destitution of so near a relative does 
not speak great things for the splendour 
of Duche.ss Sarah's early days. 

However unsatisfactory the memoir 
may be regarding a point whicli we 
doubt not has been purposely obscured, 
far beyond the power of any biogra¬ 
pher of the present day to penetrate, 
the stream of the narrative from the 
revolution to the death of the duchess 

• So was the name spelt by the cavalier 
j^randfather: the father of the duchess altered 
it to Jennings. 
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which is full, rich and interesting in 
no ordinary degree. Among the highly 
curious papers which have never been 
published till Mrs. Thomson’s research 
brought them to light, we quote the 
following, which painfully displays the 
petty suspicions and by-play around a 
femde sovereign in those days; and 
while her people saw Anne surrounded 
by all the stately regulations of courtly 
formula, how many hearts were swell¬ 
ing with suppressed rage beneath that 
disciplined exterior, while standing up¬ 
right, or sitting on stools became mat¬ 
ters of awful parting import ? 

These intrigues connected as they 
are with trifles inflated into burlesque 
dignity, become matter of amusement 
for light readers in a succeeding age, 
but are fit meditations for the philoso¬ 
phic observer of the varied passions 
and workings of human nature which 
plays its fantastic tricks over and over 
again actuated by the same motions, 
and upon the same arena. 

" The Duchess of Marlborough, con¬ 
strained by the duties of her office to wait 
upon the queen, was present during the 
whole of the trial of Sacheverell; and whilst 
the assembled throng in court were intent 
upon the scene below the bar, small in¬ 
trigues for favour atid secret heart-burnings 
were carried on behind that curtain, screened 
by which her Majesty sat to hear the sin¬ 
gular proceedings in court. The duchess 
has given the following account of the new 
causes of offence which she was so unfortu¬ 
nate as to give to her Majesty.* 

"‘This was at Dr. Sacheverell’s trial, 
where 1 waited upon the queen the first 
time she went thither, and having stood 
above two hours, said to the vice-chamber- 
lain, that when the queen went to any place 
incognito (as she came to the trial, and only 
looked from behind a curtain) it was always 
the custom for the ladies to sit down before 
her; but her Majesty had forgot to speak to 
us now; and that since the trial was like to 
continue very long every’ day, I wished he 
would put the queen in mind of it: to 
which he replied very naturally, ' Why, 
madam, should you not speak to the queen 
yourself, who arc always in waiting V 

"'This I knew was right, and therefore 
I went up to the queen, and stooping down 
to her as she was kitting, to whis(>er to her, 
said ' I believed her Majesty had forgot to 
order us to sit, as was customary in such 

' '^Preisr^ed in the Coxe MSS. in the British 
Mnsenm, and has never before been quoted or 
publtdied. 
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cases.’ Upon this, she looked indeed as if 
she had forgot, and was sorry for it, and 
answered in a very kind easy way, ' By all 
means, pray sitand, before I could go a 
step from her chair, she called to Mr. Mor- 
daunt, the page of honour, to bring stools, 
and desire the ladies to sit down, which 
accordingly we did—Lady Scarborough, 
Lady Burlington, and myself. But as 1 was 
to sit nearest to the queen, I took care to 
place myself at a good distance from her, 
though it was usual in such cases to sit 
close to her, and sometimes at the basset 
table, where she does not appear incognito; 
but, in a place of ceremony, the company 
has sat so near her as scarce to leave her 
room to put her hand to her pocket. Be¬ 
sides this, I used a further caution of show¬ 
ing her all the respect I could in this mat¬ 
ter, by drawing a curtain behind me in such 
a manner, betwixt her and roe, as to appear 
to be as it were in a different room from 
her Majesty. But my Lady Hyde,* who 
stood behind the queen when I went to 
speak to her (and who I observed, with an 
air of boldness more than good breeding, 
came up then nearer to hear what I said), 
continued to stand still in the same manner, 
and never came to sit with the rest of us 
that day, which I then took lor nothing 
else but the making show of more than 
ordinary favour with the queen. 

" ‘ 'fhe next day the Duchess of Somerset 
came to the trial, and before I sat dowit I 
turned to her, having always used to show 
her a great deal of respect,t and asked her 
if her grace would not be pleased to sit; at 
which she gave a sort of start back, with 
the appearance of being surprised, as if she 
thought 1 had asked a very strange thing, 
and refused sitting. Upon this 1 said it 
was always the custom to sit before the 
queen in such cases, and that her Majesty 
had ordered us to do so the day before, but 
that her refusing it now looked os if she 
thought we had done something that was 
not proper. To which she only answered, 

• Lady Hyde, afterwards Countess of Roches¬ 
ter, from whom the Duchess states herself to 
have received many affronts on the back stain. 
—Coxe MSS. vol. xliv. 

■f* The Duchess of Somerset, wife of the proud, 
Duke of Somerset, so called from his excessive 
pride of rank and ostentation, was a Percy; and, 
as such, considered to merit precedence and 
great deference, both by her husband and by the 
Duchess of Marlborough, who alvrays called her 
“ the great lady.” There seems to hare been a 
friend ly understanding between the two duchesses, 
for Mr. Maynwaring, in one of his ietten to the 
Duchess of Marlborough, says, “ 1 am glad the 
Duke and Duchess of Somerset were to dine 
with you, for notwithstanding the fbults of the 
one, and the spirit of Percy blood in the other, 
i think they both naturally Jove and esteem you 
very much.”—Coxe MSS. vol. xli. p, 248. 
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that she did not care to sit; and then she 
went and stood behind the queen, as Lady 
Hyde had done the day before, which 1 
took no farther notice of then, but sat down 
with my Lady Guriington as wc did before. 
But when 1 catnc to reflect upon what these 
two ladies had done, I plainly perreived 
that, in the Duchess of Somerset especially, 
this conduct could not be tliuught to be the 
effect of humility, but that it must be a 
stratagem that they had formed in their 
cabal, to flatter the queen by paying her 
more respect, and to make some public 
noise of this matter that might be to my 
disadvantage, or disagreeable to me. 

“' And this I was still the more con- 
flriucd in, because it had been known before 
that the Duchess of Somerset, who v as 
there with her lord, was to act a cunning 
part lictween the Duke and Duchess of 
Marlborough. The Whigs and Tories did 
not intend to come to the trial. 

“' As, therefore, h was my business to 
keep all things as quiet as possible till the 
campaign was over, and jireseive mvself in 
the meanwhile, if I could, from any public 
affront, I resolved to do what 1 could to 
diauppoiut these ladies in their little di'sign ; 
.md in order to (his, 1 waited upon the 
queen the next morning, before she went to 
the trial, and told her that I hnd observed, 
the day before, that the Duchess of Somer¬ 
set had refused to sit al the trial, which I 
did not know the meaning of, since her 
Majesty was pleased to order it, and it was 
nothing more than what was airreeable to 
the constant piaetire of the court in all 
such cases ; l>ut however, if it would he in 
any respects more pleasing to her Majesty 
that we should stand for the future, I begged 
she would let me know her mind about it, 
because f should be very sorry to do any¬ 
thing that coulil give her the least dissatis¬ 
faction. To this she answered, with more 
peevishness than was natural to her, in 
these words : ' If I hud not liked you should 
sit, why should I have ordered it ?’ 

•"Tins plainly showed that the cabal 
had been blowing her up, but that she could 
not, however, contradict her own order. 
What she had now said was still a further 
confirmation of it, and made it raoie diffi¬ 
cult for the cabal to proceed any farther in 
this matter, and therefore the next day the 
Duchess of Ormond and Lady Fretchwell 
came to the trial, and, to my great surprise, 
sat down amongst the rest of us. And thus 
this matter ended; only that the Duchess of 
Somerset used some little arts afterwards, 
which arc not worth mentioning, to sweeten 
me again, and cover her design, which I 
suppose now she was ashamed of.* 


•MS. Letter. Coxe Papers, p. 44. 
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The moral of this work is admirable, 
no fictitious story could present a more 
wholesome poetical justice than the 
dreary old age of the parvenu duchess, 
weary of life and yet clinging to this 
world, with no companions among her 
numerous descendants, defying her own 
species and scorning belief in a supe¬ 
rior being, reduced to the society of 
three curs, whose more appropriate 
friendship she cultivated with the as¬ 
siduity waspish people do usually be¬ 
stow on creatures of an organization 
inferior to that of their own species. 
Anecdotes of her unjust partialities and 
instances of violent but useles ven¬ 
geance abound in this work. 

*' Charles, who succeeded his brother 
Robert, and became afterwards Duke of 
Marlborough, was never, according to Ho¬ 
race Walpole, a favourite of his grand¬ 
mother, although he possessed many good 
qualities. He was not, however, endowed 
with the family attribute of economy; nei¬ 
ther could he brook the control of one, who 
cxj>erted probably far more obedience from 
her giandchiidrcn than young persons arc 
generally disjiosed to yield from any motive 
but atrection. Unhappily the duke's sister, 
I.ady^ Anne Bateman, wliom the duchess 
had, in compliance with her mother’s wishes, 
brought up, was hut ill disposed to soothe 
those difTcrences which often arose between 
her grandmother and the young duke. She 
introduced her brother, unhappily for his 
morals, to Henry P'ox, first Lord Holland, 
one of those unprincipled, but agreeable 
men, whose conversation soon banishes all 
thirst for honour, and sense of shame. By 
Fox, a iJacobite at heart, but an interested 
partisan of Sir Robert Walpole, the young 
duke was won over to the court party; 
upon which occasion was uttered the du¬ 
chess’s sarcasm, ' that is the Fox that has 
won over my goose a remark which, like 
every thing that she said, was industriously 
circulated. Fox considered public virtue 
in the light of a pretext in some, as an in¬ 
fatuation in others’: self-interest was, in 
him, the all-prevailing principle;* Sir Ro¬ 
bert Walpole being, in that respect, his 
model. 

" Lady Anne Bateman, intriguing and 
high-spirited, exercised over her brother an 
ascendancy which was shared by the ‘ Fox.' 
Influenced by dislike to her grandmother, 
she introduced the duke into tlie family of 
Lord Trevor, one of whose daughters lie 
married. The duchess had a peculiar anti¬ 
pathy to Lord Trevor, who had been an 


* Chesterfield. 
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enemy of her husband, and with her usual 
violence she banished the duke from Wind¬ 
sor Lodge, and then, in derision of the new 
duchess, who had, she alleged, stripped the 
house and garden, she set up eight figures 
to personate the eight Misses Trevor, cou- 
sins of the young duchess, representing 
them, in a puppet-show, as tearing up the 
shrubs, whilst the duchess was pourtrayed 
carrying away a hen-coop under her arm. 
This anecdote originates with Horace Wal¬ 
pole, and, from its source, it must be re¬ 
garded with great caution; there arc other 
exhibitions of passion in this extraordi¬ 
nary woman, which rest upon better au¬ 
thority. 

The duchess never forgave Lady Anne 
Bateman; and whilst we acknowledge the 
wickedness of that vindictive spirit, it must 
be owned that the duchess had much pro¬ 
vocation from this grandchild. In addition 
to the ingratitude of Lady Anne, she had 
the vexation, when Lord Charles succeeded 
to the Marlborough estates, to see him and 
his younger brother. Lord John, squander 
away their patrimonial property, and vie 
with each other in every wild and mad fro¬ 
lic. At length their complicated quarrels 
ended in what was professedly an amicable 
lawsuit between tlie heir and his grand¬ 
mother, for the settlement of some disputed 
portion of the property. To the amusement 
of the world, and certainly mt to the an¬ 
noyance of those of her relatives who re¬ 
joiced in exposing her eccentricities, the 
duchess, who was capable of any act of 
effrontery, appeared in court to plead her 
own cause. The diamond-hiltcd sword 
given by the Emperor Charles to the great 
Marlborough, was claimed by Lord Sun¬ 
derland. 'What!' exclaimed the duchess 
indignantly, ' shall I suffer that sword, 
which my lord would have carried to the 
gates of Paris, to be sent to a pawnbroker's, 
to have the diamonds picked out one by 
one?’"* • # 

“ On the honourable John Spencer, com¬ 
monly called by the writers of those days 
Jack Spencer, the affections of the duchess 
were, after the death of his eldest brother, 
chiefly centred. Not all his extravagance, 
nor the low- lived pranks in which he figured; 
not even the prospect of seeing him squan¬ 
der away every shilling which he possessed, 
could alienate from him this fantastic and 
unjust partiality on the part of his grand¬ 
mother. He died, after a profligate and 
disgraceful career, at the age of six or seven 
and thirty, ' merely,' says Horace Wolpole, 
' because he would not be abridged of those 
invaluable blessings of a British subject, 
namely, brandy, small-beer, and tobacco.'t 


• LadyM. W. Montague. 

Letters to Sir Horace Mann, vol. ii- p. 144. 
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Notwithstanding these propensities, the 
duchess left him in her will a clear income 
of thirty thousand a year, to the enjoyment 
of which was annexed a condition, charac¬ 
teristic enough, that he should not accept 
any place or pension from any government 
whatsoever. Whilst she thus enriched her 
unworthy grandson, she entirely disinherited 
Charles Duke of Marlborough of all the 
property which was vested in herself to be¬ 
queath. 

Lady Diana Spencer, the youngest of the 
Sunderland family, was also a favourite of 
her grandmother. She appears to have been 
an object of solicitude to the duchess, who, 
it may be remembered, expressed much satis¬ 
faction when the Princess of Wales, after¬ 
wards Queen Caroline, called ' her Dy’ back 
to bid her bold her head up, which, added 
the duchess,' was what I was always telling 
her.' She also quoted 'her Dy,’with much 
satisfaction, in her letter to Dr. Hare, when 
she extenuated her behaviour to Sir Robert 
Walpole. 

" In 1731, the Duchess was much grati¬ 
fied by the marriage of ‘ her Dy’ with Lord 
John Russell, afterwards third Duke of 
Bedford. Writing from Blenheim to Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, the Duchess, in 
speaking of this wedding, declares to her 
gifted correspondent, that it is very much to 
her satisfaction. ' I propose to myself more 
satisfaction than 1 thought there had been 
in store for me.’ These were the expres¬ 
sions of hope; but, alas! like almost every 
other object of the duchess’s regard in her 
own family. Lady Diana Russell died early, 
surviving her marriage only four years. It 
is impossible to note these successive depri¬ 
vations without feeling sincere compassion 
for the harassed and bereaved old duche.ss, 
who beheld, one by one, her only comforts 
taken from her old age. 

“' Her Torrismond.’as the duchess termed 
John Spencer, indeed survived her, though 
not many years. His marrying suitably 
was an event which she had much at heart. 
* I believe you have heard me say,’ writes 
her grace to Lady Mary Wortley, ' that 1 
desired to die when 1 had disposed well of 
her (Lady Diana), but 1 desire that you 
would not put me in mind of it, for 1 find I 
have a mind to live till I bav'e married my 
Torrismond, which is a name I have given 
long to John Spencer.’* Unhappily, Tor¬ 
rismond was too frequently to be found in 
the watchbouse, in company with other 
young noblemen, to think of domesticating 
according to the duebess’s desire. 

'* Lady Anne Egerton, the only child of 
Lady Bridgewater, was also undutiful, ac- 


* Dallaway’s Memoirs of Lady M- W. Lord 
WliarncIilTe. Edition of Lady M. W. 
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cording to the duchess's notions, and to be 
derided and insulted accordingly. She had 
been brought up by her grandmother, who, 
finding that she was neglected after the death 
of her mother, took charge of her when her 
other grandchildren were left to her care. 
Lady Anne married Wriothesley Duke of 
Bedford, the elder brother of Lord John 
Russell, to whom his title descended. 

" In Lady Anne the grandmother’s spirit 
was apparent. Their quarrels were conti¬ 
nual and violent; and the duchess charmed, 
one must suppose, with her conceit of the 
eight puppet Misses Trevor, invented the 
same sort of vengeance in effigy for Lady 
Anne. She bad procured her granddaugh¬ 
ter's picture, of which she blackened the 
face over, and writirg on the frame in la) ge 
letters, ‘ She is much blacker within,' placed 
it in her own sitting room, for the edifica¬ 
tion and amusement of all visitors.”* 

Besides the history of the duchess, 
her husband, and their descendants, 
many sprightly little biographies occur 
in the volumes of the leading members 
of the courts of England, at the end of 
the 17 th, and the beginning of the 18th 
centuries. It will be necessary for the 
following error to be corrected in suc¬ 
ceeding editions(and we doubt not there 
will be many). The Duchess of York, 
Anne Hyde, is mentioned as living and 
dying a firm Protestant, when in fact 
her recantation occasioned no little up¬ 
roar, for she became a Catholic about 
two years before her death, and she 
died young: her defection from Pri>- 
testantism produced that celebrated 
letter from her exiled father, the great 
Earl of Clarendon, which did not how¬ 
ever arrive until a few hours after her 
death. 

Our author does not seem to be 
aware of the origin of the nickname of 
the Marquis of Halifax, who was called 
before he rose to that dignity the 
storm of revolution. Mouse Monta¬ 
gue, this surname Mouse arose from a 
parody on Dryden's poem of the “ Hind 
and Panther travestied to the Country 
and City Mouse.” This is not the 
well-known witty fable of that nanrie, 
but a party squib. 

Dryden’s ” Hind and Panther" was 
an allegorical apology for the conversion 


* Horace >9a1polo mentions this anecdote of 
l 4 Mly Bateman, but a later account specifics 
Lady Anne lilgerton as tho heroine of the black¬ 
ened picture. 
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of the poet laureate to Calholicism, 
which Prior answered in burlesque, 
while Montague whose literary abilities 
were most miserable, fathered the pa¬ 
rody, and this false reputation became 
the foundation of the fortunes of the 
needy Montague, who was considered 
one of the chief springs of the succeed¬ 
ing revolution. 

'These valuable volumes, so pregnant 
of matter and entertainment, and writ¬ 
ten as they are in the right spirit of bio¬ 
graphy, assure both the cursory and the 
studious reader, a rich regale of scenes 
and anecdotes of domestic and state 
life characteristic of the manoeuvring 
and scandal-loving court of her majesty 
Queen Anne. 


Argentine. An Autobiography, 

Out of a whim which shows that he 
cares nothing for authorcraft or writing, 
as a profession, the author has thought 
proper to come before the public as a 
tyro, and omitted ascribing to himself 
the merit due for two previous publi¬ 
cations, which any writer of the pre¬ 
sent day might be proud to own—two 
of the best tales of tlie metaphysical 
class which have appeared in this cen¬ 
tury, of the author we know nothing, 
not even his name. 

The works of this author may be 
known by an overflowing and lively 
philanthrophy, a cheerfulness in right 
doing and right believing, a healthful 
contrast to that morbidness of feeling 
whichiis one of the follies of the pre¬ 
sent age ; but now, that mania is 
thought to be so vulgar, thanks there¬ 
fore ! that it has descended from such 
men as Byron and Shelley, (who were 
certainly among the nobles of our land), 
to gents, what wear their shirt collars 
open, frequent cigar divans, and do 
the poetical for three-halfpenny maga¬ 
zines. 

Argentine is written in the first per¬ 
son, as the autobiography of an orphan 
nobleman, who narrates,his thoughtsand 
adventures from bis state of infancy to 
the period of his marriage. We like the 
school-boy scenee of this author, they 
are always original and calculated to 
do good. Argentine during his mino¬ 
rity is left in the care of a weak self- 
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interested guardian, next heir to the 
estate; with whom his son, the wicked 
one of the tale, forms a plan for disin¬ 
heriting the earl by abstracting the 
register of his birth while he is on his 
travels. As Argentine is the son of an 
Italian lady who was married after (Catho¬ 
lic rites, it is remarkably inconvenient 
to the young earl to prove the legitima¬ 
cy of his birth, and on this incident runs 
a very interesting story. But story is 
a secondary consideration in a produc¬ 
tion which accurately paints human life 
and the world of internal feeling. The 
work, besides being enriched with 
choice criticism and researcli, contains 
much original thought and rare reading 
among old books; we do not complain 
because in this instance the scene changes 
from England to Italy, for our author 
is there at home, deep in Italian litera¬ 
ture and history : every page breathes 
of Italy itself, and the reader is wil¬ 
lingly captive who follows the track of 
the story whithersoever it lead him. 

We give the following extract in 
support of our assertion:— 

*' His house was situated in one of those 
dark and narrow canals in the rear of the 
Piazza di S. Marco ; a tall and spacious, 
but gloomy building, entered by a low-arch¬ 
ed water-gate, fenced by a portcullis, and 
flanked by two old wave-worn Gorgons— 
the heraldic supporters of the ancient nobles 
to whom the mansion once appertained. 
The dungeon-like landing-place contrasted 
singularly with the ample magnificence of 
the hail into which it ushered ; from which 
ascended, in double sweep, a broad marble 
staircase with massy gilded baldstrades, and 
in the centre of which swung a huge bronze 
chandelier of quaint device. The dingy 
walls were covered with old jiaintings, and 
the ceiling with faded frescoes. In the 
dark oak-panncleu passages, and in every 
apartment through which we passed, wc 
could perceive the picturesque adaptation of 
the place to the taste of its amiable occu¬ 
pant. 'ibere was an endless display of ve¬ 
nerable memorials of decayed grandeur, his¬ 
toric relics, statues, arabesques, scutcheons, 
pictures. One room was hung all round 
with rusty armour and trophies of the chase ; 
another was croweled with antique furni¬ 
ture of every conceivable design, mosaic ta¬ 
bles, ebotfy cabinets inlaid with ivory and 
silver,' couches of Persian silk, and elabo¬ 
rately-carved chairs, on firhich the artist of 
San Rocco had lavished his utmost skill. 
We were conducted—through a splendid sa¬ 
loon, in which modern luxurv lent its aid to 
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old romance, and from the walls of which 
frowned down on us as we passed, the heads 
of warriors, ambassadors, and doges—into 
an inner apartment, in the window of which, 
on entering, we saw our host intently en¬ 
gaged on examining an old parchment. A 
most venerable-looking man, in priest's ha¬ 
biliments, stood at a little distance, regard¬ 
ing him with a fixed but placid smile:—his 
head and figure w'ere a study for a Ra¬ 
phael, • * * . * * 

“ ‘ Lord Argentine—Father Giacomo Ros- 
pini,—the ma«t learned man of his age anil 
country. My venerable Father—the Karl 
of Argentine, a young nobleman in whose 
veins flows the oldest blood of the Lagoon, 
the lineal descendant of the Thiepoli! I will 
be with you in one moment.' 

" The good father had not half finished 
his profound obeisances, before Mr. Pen- 
darves returned ; and after general inquiries 
found eomposnre enough to lead us through 
his mansion, and give us some idea of its 
various treasures,—books, manuscripts, ca¬ 
binets, and paintings. A most rare and cu¬ 
rious collection it undoubtedly' was, and nd- 
niiialily calculated to illustrate the history 
of the old Republic ; a purpose, indeed, to 
which (feorge whis[iered me it was more 
than probable wc should see it one day ap¬ 
plied. 

“ ‘ But look here, George ! You have not 
seen my new acquisition yet—my Rem¬ 
brandt!’ and he uncurtained a fine painting 
of that wonderful master as he sjioke. 
'There!—what say you to that, George? 
That's a painting. Lord Argentine, is it not i’ 

“' It is indeed beautiful !* said George, 
gazing long and intently on it. ‘ Wonder¬ 
ful !—magical! To see how the arch-chy- 
mic power of genius, as Milton says of the 
sun, 

* Produces by terrestrial humonm mixed. 

Here in the dark, so many precious things. 

Of colour glorious and eilect so rare I' 

“ ‘ Exquisite, George!—the hajipiest quo¬ 
tation 1 ever heard ! But I have a crotchet 
of my own about Milton : have I ever told 
ypu ? The Val’ Ambrosa inspired his Para¬ 
dise; but Italy inspired more than that. 
The tribune!—What think you ? Where 
did he find the original of his Arcadian 
Queen,—Ha? 

' Mark wliat radiant state she spreads 
In circle round her shining zone; 

Shooting her huams like silver threads; 

This—this is she alone. 

Standing like a goddess bright 
In the centre of her light. ’ 

Ha!—what think you of that. Lord Argen¬ 
tine ?’ 

" ‘ Most appropriate indeed, Mr. Pen- 
darves. But there’s no end to the parallel¬ 
isms of 'sentiment and fancy, it is the 
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same goddess Nature, wbo sits to every 
true artist, whether he represent her by the 
aid of pen, brush, or chisel: in imitating 
her, their works, if true must all necessarily 
resemble each other. But it is certainly 
very pleasing to trace the coincidence of 
that resemblance in kindred arts.’ 

"' Pleasing indeed!—Now can anything 
be more charming than the resemblance 
between Guercino’s Santa Petronilla, in St. 
Peter's, and Shnkspere’s Hamlet ?’ 

“' Ha!’ said George, ‘ what is that ?’ 

"' Why this. The heart-broken lover in 
that noble painting, is seen leaning over 
his mistress’s open grave, repelling the kin¬ 
dred who are crowding forward, with the 
air of one who demands a monopoly of 
his great grief. It is precisely Hamlet’s 
feeling, which amounts to Indignation when 
he witnesses Laertes’ grief over Ophelia, 
and resents it as an insult to his own huge 
and colossal sorrow.’ 

"‘True, true!’ said George, 'or Chara- 
lois’ in the Fatal Dowry, laiiicnting over 
his father’s body,— 

‘ IVaeu—peace, away ! this scene is wholly mine I 

*• ‘ By the by,’ said Mr. IVndarves, 
diangiiig his keytalking of lietitious 
coMicidenrcs reminds me o( the still more 
extraordinaary coincidences of real life or 
history; and of one in particular, which 
Father Giacomo pointed out to me only the 
other day, and which I do think as curious 
as any I ever encounteredI really must 
tell It you. You remember the story of the 
War of Chiozza, when Venice was besieged 
so long by Genoa, her vast possessions re- 
dueed to the circuit of her Campanile bell- 
toll, and 1 uin staring in her very face, so 
that Doiia scorned even to dictate the terms 
of her degradation until he did so from the 
porrh of St. Mark. Then was it that Ve- 
nice arose from her lethargy with the energy 
of despair. The infuriated multitude de¬ 
manded of the trembling Council tlie re¬ 
lease of their groat hero, I’isano, unjustly 
immured in their dungeons for alleged of¬ 
fences against the State, of whicli he had 
more than once been the deliverer. With 
an anxious heart, but an uncomplaining 
and forgiving meekness, that glorious pa- 
iriot-' 

" ‘ Ymr collateral ancestor, Excellcnza!’ 
suddenly interrupted Father Giacomo, with 
an eagerness of delight that maile us nil 
stare. 

‘ Yes!’ resumed Mr. Penriarves,—' that 
glorious patriot, my lord—your ancestor— 
stepped forth from his prison, and by the 
might of his single arm, and his God- 
given genius, saved his perishing and un¬ 
grateful country, when there was but a step 
between her and death! And is not this 
the very tale of Camillo in old Roman his- 
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tory ? The city besieged in all her gafes and 
streets—reduced to her capitol, and at the 
last extremity—terms of the most abject 
capitulation offered and rejected—Camillo, 
their only hero, suffering unjust banishment 
—his recall wrung from the haughty but 
terrihed senate by the mad outcries of the 
despairing citizens—his instant devotion to 
the cause of his country, and magnanimous 
forgetfulness of all his personal wrongs— 
the prodigious enthusiasm which bis return 
awakened, and the triumph that ensued!’ 

"' It is indeed,’ I cried, ' a very striking 
resemblance that exists between the two 
cases.' 

‘“But more striking still!’ continued 
Mr. Pendarves; "we find that when Ve¬ 
nice began to breathe aRer her miraculous 
escape, her Council, appalled by the ruins 
around them, solemnly deliberated on re¬ 
moval of the seat of government to Cyprus. 
'I'he senate of Rome in like manner, when 
the Goths had retreated, proposed re¬ 
moving to Vei®.’ 

" ‘ 'i'hat is really a most curious coinci¬ 
dence,’ exclaimed (leorgc, with a smile of 
delighted surprise. 

“ ‘ More curious than all remains!' con¬ 
tinued Mr. Pendarves;—' scarcely credible; 
but the facts are unquestionable. Tlic pro¬ 
posal was in both assemblies, negatived by 
a bare majority of one/ and Venice is Ve¬ 
nice, and llome is Rome to this day!’ ” 

For extracts from the story we have 
no further space, there is a vein of in¬ 
tense interest in the manner in which 
Lord Argentine seeks and finds his 
Italian uncle, and the mental bondage 
of this nobleman to Harley the Jesuit 
is touched with truth and nature ; the 
scenes relating to the forged' papers 
and the trial are skilfully wrought up 
and must remind every reader, almost 
too strongly for a mere coincidence, of 
Lord Stirling’s late painful trial. But 
in the fiction, as in Lord Stirling’s case 
(the most singular among the British 
causes celihres) it is much easier for 
honest people to find themselves sur¬ 
rounded by the meshes of dark work¬ 
ing villany, than to free themselves in 
a satisfactory manner. Thus the worst 
part of Argentine is the denouement 
which is huddled up in a hurried way. 
This is wrong, for whatever is worth 
publi.shing, is worthy being finished 
carefully. The manner in which Lord 
Argentine ^ets into the awful scrape of 
the forgery is as finely wrought upasany 
of the scenes of our older dramatists; 
but the mode in which he gets out of 
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hk troubles, we defy the most patient 
reader to define with any satisfaction. 
Some other faults occur in the tale. 
There is a little too much gabbling of 
Mr. Pendarves’ who, when on his best 
behaviour, is a valuable person ; we 
are displeased too, with the imputed 
perfections of Mary, they make her 
very inane, particulwly as her conduct 
is far enough fl*om perfection. She is 
a coquette although a verj' dull and 
sentimental one. Now if a woman in¬ 
dulge herself in the amusement of hav¬ 
ing two lovers at the same time, a 
merry temper may lead her into error 
just for the fun of seeing which of her 
patients will conduct himself in the 
drollest manner ; but for a demure 
die-a-way damsel invested with all the 
anoply of a perfect heroine, to devote 
er exclusive attention first to one lord 
and then to another!—fie, we cannot 
tolerate such doings! 

Our admiration for the evident ge¬ 
nius of the author does not blind us to 
the defects of his work, which are 
chiefly the result of rapid composition ; 
if the author of Argentine were forced 
to write his best he would take very 
high rank, indeed, in the literary 
world. 


The British Anghrs^ Manual. By T. 

C. HoFiiAND, Esq. 

Mr. Hofland’s delightful volume 
gives us infinite pleasure, although the 
day is long past when we renounced 
the enchanting sport of angling. With¬ 
out dwelling upon this attractive exer¬ 
cise of the organs of destructiveness, 
Mr. Horace Smith’s tirades against 
thatinost amiable of fishers, and excel¬ 
lent of biographers, Isaac Walton, con¬ 
tributed probably not a little towards 
this''renunciation, before we imagined 
that either we or Mr. Horace Smith 
had the slightest pretensions to set our¬ 
selves up as more righteous than our 
neighbours, who still followed the an¬ 
glers’ art. With this observation, far 
be it from us to debar any who love 
that pleasant and healthful diversion 
trom > enjoying themselves during this 
summer season, and taking/ this agree¬ 
able book as their companion whilst 
setting at defiance all double refined 
whims and affectations, to rise eiu-ly, 
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angle adroitly, and furnish their friends 
with a nice dish of fish* for semper. 
But to i^eturn to the book itself, it is 
unique of its kind, for it not only gives 
all professional directions with great 
simplicity and clearness, but serves as 
a picturesque guide book for all likely 
sports throughout the British islands.. 
It is withal beautifully illustrated after 
Mr. Hofland's own pencil, by highly 
finished engravings, executed by W. 
S. Smith. i^lLmong. these we would 
point out Lea Bridge, the Horse and 
Groom, a famous fishing resort for 
the metropolitan anglers, which is a 
beautiful spot faithfully rendered; also 
Hampton Court, not a whit inferior 
to it in merit. Ulswater is a scene of 
a different cast, equally well handled, 
the summer-evening-repose is there di¬ 
vine. Whitewell, a lovely plate, is 
perhaps the best engraving, and i^he 
book, which is in truth illustrated as 
richly as our best annuals, and of far 
more sensible character ;—^there being 
four species of embellishment, land¬ 
scapes on steel ; wood-cuts of the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of fish; delineations of 
the various kinds of artificial flies, and, 
moreover, many a pretty sketchy bit as 
wood-cut vignettes, all equally excellent 
in their several departments. Indeed the 
pictorial arrangements speak at once of 
the vigilant eye of the artist-author 
under whose superintendance it has 
issued. Whilst thC literature especially 
belongs to those for whom it is de¬ 
signed, though for the general reader 
it is far from an unentertaining book, be¬ 
ing written with sprightliness and na¬ 
ture ; we give two anecdotes in proof of 
this assertion. 

"Two of the mills in thetownof Wycomhs 
belonged to two brothers, both of whom had 
kindly given me leave to fish in their waters, 
where, for two saccessive seasons, I had 
excellent sport. I visited the same spot a 
third season; reached the water-side by six 
o’clock on a fine May morning, and. after 
trying every fly, kill-devil, &c., I returned 
to breakfast without -even seeing a fish. 
About ten o'Hlock, with most favourable 
weather, I again sought the whte^, when, 
after a few unsuccessful casts of my fly, the 
quaker proprietor put his head out of a ' 
mill-window,'*and .inquired, ‘Whatspprt?’ - 
I, being fttBiewhat vexed at my disappoint¬ 
ment, ainwered*t(£\ily,' Sport I I h^ye not 
even soefi# Ash^. Be J b.ave , 
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thee flogging the water some hours, with 
great perseverance, and, apparently, with 
skill also ; bat I cannot wonder thou hast 
not caught anything, for, I hope, there is 
not one fish in this part of the water, llie 
fact is, that when the poachers stole our 
fish they stole other thh)gs also, therefore 
my brother and luyself have destroyed our 
fish to save other property.' 

" * But, pray sir, why did you not tell me 
this till now?' 

" ‘ Because I thought thou hudst good 
practice, and I was amusecLby thy perse¬ 
verance, and, see! to reward^hy diligence, 
I have written a note to my friend Street, 
who will, I doubt not, give thee good fishing.' 

*’ 1 made use of the note, and caught 
twenty brace of trout in four hours, as 
already mentioned.” * • 

" 'Ihe common eel is too well known to 
require minute description; its serpent-like 
form has rendered it an object of aversion 
to the natives of some countries; and I have, 
myself, witnessed a strong prejudice against 
it in the Highlands of Scotland. Having 
caught a fine silver eel, in Loch Tay, of 
about a pound and a half weight, 1 found 
much difficulty in persuading any of Mr. 
Cameron’s servants, at Killin, to cook it for 
me: they called it a ‘ftm sarepent thing;' 
and 1 quite lost mv character by eating 
jf it.” 

In a word by way of parting—^this 
volume realizes our expectations, but 
we must again commend the wood-cuts 
of some of the fi.sh, by Vasey, as highly 
talented performances, and we are confi¬ 
dent that our sportsman has too good an 
opinion of our honesty to think that, 
in thus commending him as arlist and 
fisher, seeing he can catch twenty brace 
of trout in four hours ; we too are 
fishing designerily. 

The. Itoyal Gallery of Pictures at Buck¬ 
ingham Palace, under the superin¬ 
tendance of J. Linneli,, Esq. 

This work richly deserves to meet with 
magnificent enoouragement Being to¬ 
lerably familiar with the originals, we 
are enabled to affirm that the engravers 
have, in several subjects, approached 
nigh in giving the tone d^iinting and 
touch peculiar to the great masters 
whose works they have'copied. In 
^ni'any of the Dutch masters tlicse plates 
haye assumed a, lighter tintjof printing 
that) is often seen in ^glish en^^vings, 
pattonal fault is tiw.,rauch 
remaini^ to be -proved 


whether the public eye will relish the 
true taste which gives, the Botts, the 
Cuyps, the Karels, and Teniers, in 
their origipal glow of light, tender 
brightness—the gemmy trembling rays 
peculiar to Rembrandt, which Barnet's 
etching shows, in this collecUon, with 
such singular faithfulness. 

As works of art, we own our prefer¬ 
ence for Rembrandt's portraits before 
his historical scenic pictures, and hajl 
with delight the earnest truthfulness of 
the ship-builder and his wife, which 
rendered finely, in mezzotint, by 
Quilley, is a masterly plate. It may 
be wondered how Rembrandt came to 
depict an enormous mass of construc¬ 
tiveness on the temples of his thought¬ 
ful-looking artisan ? The answer is 
obvious, the picture is a portrait, and 
he found the prominences exhibited 
there. In Linnell’s mezzotint of Ti¬ 
tian’s Storm, we think the artist under¬ 
took a task of extreme difficulty, for 
the great Italian shows more of genius 
than art in his landscape. The St. 
Philip, by Bott, is a gem of the most 
finished perfection; how naturally the 
eye travels down those vistas of true 
and tender aerial distances ! what per¬ 
fect bes^ity in the reaches of water! 
what fairy pencillings in the trees! 
Taylor has had a delicious subject 
in hand, and he has treated it cm 
umore. 'fhe brightly-toned picture of 
Teniers and his family is admirable, 
and the Karel di Jardin, by Allen, is 
of first-rate excellence. We do not 
like Allen's engravings from Wouver- 
mans so well; in labouring after the 
touch of the painter, he has left his 
outlines in a hazy indistinctness, pot to 
be allowed even in etchings. Tc^e 
fine manly portrait of the Marquis of 
Granby, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, the 
engraver, Reynolds, has done great 
justice, although the head of the at¬ 
tendant Moor is rather too near. The 
Gerard Dow, repre-senting the Dutch 
Shop-window, by Greatbach, is well 
rendered, and also the Milkfnaid, from 
Paul Pqtter, but it woidd have been 
improved by more force of tone in the 
scene of action. Allen’s Astade is 
everything *tbat can be wished. The 
Marriage of St. Catharine is well copied; 
Vandyke, if the truth must be spoken, 
is bjTjio means a 'happy historical pain- 
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ter, except in portrsite historically 
grouped; strange to say, he could not 
conjure up ideal beauty, and wisely 
caught, or attracted the prettiest reali¬ 
ties cS the da^. 

The most interesting pictures, to our 
taste, are announced to appear in the 
two forthcoming numbers. The work, 
when complete, will be an honour to 
the age in which it appears, and serve 
as delightful memoranda of, aftd visit 
to, the treasures of art contained in the 
Royal Gallery at Buckingham Palace, 
which have of late afforded so much 
pleasure to numerous guests who have 
partaken of the royal bounty and parti¬ 
cipated in the royal favour. 


Fair Rosamond; an HistoricalRmnance, 
in 3 vols. By Tbouas Miller.— 
Colburn. 

" Fair Rosamond” displays a chapter 
rich in tliat beauty of language for 
which his pen is remarkable ; in verbal 
elegance his descriptive survey is truly 
good. He always works from nature 
too, and this &ct gives greater value to 
the tone which especially breathes in 
his landscape sketches—a spirit of re¬ 
finement painfully enough bestowed, 
among other gifts uncommon to writers 
of his class of society. 

These volumes show historical study, 
not only in regard to events, but with 
respect to the more recondite know¬ 
ledge of manners, customs, and national 
character at the particular era in which 
the scenes are laid. Archbishop 
Becket is the hero, and when he is on 
the stage the scene is highly interest¬ 
ing. The other characters, for our 
liking, are too much in the extremes 
of common romance, being either ange¬ 
lically good or thoroughly bad ; Mr. 
Miller has shown Becket as he really 
was, a great man with a mixed cha¬ 
racter, and given the true bearing of 
that powerful hierarch's peculiar posi¬ 
tion as the upholder of the oppressed 
Anglo-Saxons. Out of party motives, 
former Protestant biographers made 
him a fiend, and their Catholic brethren 
aswnt,—nonehave written a matter-of- 
fact life of this mighty man, and as a 
.man, he thus remains as much un¬ 
known to the generfd reader as if the 
pages of historical controversy, from 
the time of the reformation, hatl never 


even mentioned him. As to the ficti¬ 
tious department of the romance, the 
retreat of Becket from Nottingham, 
which is sketched with dramatic vigour, 
joined to fine keeping as to the natural 
localities of the scenery, is a capital 
portion. We have only space for a 
small extract, but the reader will pur¬ 
sue this vein of the story with increased 
pleasure through the scene in the 
blacksmith’s dwelling at Lincoln, which 
is still better, but it is long and will not 
properly bear curtailing. 

" Here they halted; for the broad river 
Trent was now before them, and in conse¬ 
quence of the late rains, was impassable. 
As no sign of either shelter or human habi¬ 
tation here presented itself, they rode along 
by the banks of the river for upwards of a 
mile, until they came to where the village 
of Wilford now stands, and which even at 
that early period was known as a ferry. 
They reined in their steeds beside the 
bank ; near to which, a huge flat>bottorned 
boat was moored, and was the only com¬ 
munication between the opposite shores. 
Beyond the river, and the broad meadows, 
rose the turrets of Nottingham castle,—the 
huge rock resting in half-shadow, and the 
straggling town stretching along the gentle 
acclivity,—here and there concealed by 
masses of trees, as if it had sprung up in 
the midst of a forest. I,ooking behind them 
they discovered a rude shed, which was 
overhung by two immense oaks, and not 
doubting but that this was the abode of the 
ferryman, Becket alighted and began to 
knock at tlie door. 

" The deep baying of a mastilT, and tlie 
sound of a voice almost as surly, demanding 
the business of the intruders, were the 
ready answers to the Primate’s summons. 

“ ‘ We would have thee unmoor tliy 
boat, honest ferryman,’ said the Archbishop, 
' and give us a safe conveyance to the oppo¬ 
site shore.’ 

** ‘ A safe conveyance to the devil!’ mut¬ 
tered the surly Charon; ' how think you 
1 could get across without floating down a 
mile or two while the stream is running at 
this furious rate? Go from whence you 
came, and disturb me not; tor I have al¬ 
ready wafted three cursed Normans over 
tins very night; and the fourth, 1 trow, is 
by this time in the ^afe keeping of Sathauas ; 
fur both horrie and rider went head-foremost 
into the stream.’ 

" ‘ We are no Normans, friend,’ replied 
Gryme, * but two poor Saxon monks flying 
from danger, and have need of assistance.’ 

"'The less need have ye to cross the 
river,’ answered the ferryman, fumbling at 
the wooden bar which secured the door, and 

' [the epuRT 
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ifffaich he opened as the broad morning 
broke. ' Horses, too I' added he, eyeing 
them narrowly; ‘ the one tall, and the 
other of middling stature;—the very men 
these Norman cut-throats were inquiring 
after. Hark you. friends!’ added he in a 
loader tone,' 1, and my futhets before me, 
have kept this ferry for more than a hundred 
years, and never yet defiled our hands with 
the gold of the Norman. I need but to 
bear you across to place you within the 
power of those who are in quest of you. 
But if ye be Saxons, take my counsel and 
journey further on, for here you are halting 
too near the hold of the enemy; and from 
yonder castle all can be seen that passeth 
here: for the warden has the eye of an hawk.’ 

" ‘ We thank thee for thy advice,' said 
the Archbishop; ' but having been in the 
saddle all night, we are but ill fitted to pur¬ 
sue our journey without rest and refresu- 
roent; and if it is not in thy power to grant 
us either, thou wilt, we trust, point out 
some place where we may obtain a mouth¬ 
ful of food and a few hours' repose.’ 

" ' Nay, an’t it be thus,' said the rough 
ferryman, ' ye shall be welcome to the best 
my shed afiords ; for it shall never be said 
that the son of Balder was a churl, when 
those of his oppressed race needed a shel¬ 
ter ;' saying which, he led the way into his 
hut, having placed their horses in a rude 
nut-house; where the steeds of his passen¬ 
gers were generally stabled. 

" ‘ I have not been so well provisioned 
during the late rains,’ said the ferrymiui, 
producing a wooden trencher which con¬ 
tained a huge lump of cold fat pork, 
and a cake of coarse barley bread; ‘ for 
but few of the good-wives venture across 
the river at this time of the year; but here 
is a stoup of Burton ale,—better never 
washed the lip of a saint,—and if a Saxon 
welcome will give this homely fare a better 
relish, why, in the name of St. Dunstan, 
fall to.' 

“Both the guests assured their host that 
they needed no better fare, and Becket par¬ 
took of it with a keener relish than he had 
before done when sharing daintier viands; 
for his severe abstinence had taught him to 
conquer trifles. Nor did the ferryman him¬ 
self, whciv pressed to share their repast, 
show any reluctance; but ate with the ap¬ 
petite of a true Saxon, and washed it down 
with a cup of good ale, which the sharp 
smacking of bis lips pronounced excellent. 

“ Scarcely was tlieir meal finished before 
tbe^' were startled by the sound of voices 
which came from the opposite bank of the 
river. 'Yonder are the Norman thieves 
whom I ferried across yester-cven,' said the 
ferryman, reconnoitering from a loop-hole 
in his shed; ' I know them by their armour. 
The devil looketh after his own, or they 
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would have shared the fate of their compa¬ 
nion. It is as I feared,—the cursed war¬ 
den has had a glimpse of you from the 
watch-tower of the castle; but fear not, the 
broad river will keep the blood-thirsty 
thieves at bay, w Iiile I plan your escape;— 
devil of aught shall they find but your 
horses.' 

" The Primate looked through the narrow 
loop-hole, and saw three men armed, and 
in their saddles on the opposite bank, who 
were riding to and fro, and hadlooing at the 
highest pitch of their voices. The loud 
dashing of the river, and the sound of the 
wind among the trees prevented their words 
from being heard. 

" ‘ This way,’ said the ferryman, hastily 
setting aside the remains of the meat, and 
opening a door at the back of his hut. 
He then led them round by a circuitous 
ath, until he. brought them on a line be- 
ind the banks of the river; and bidding 
them stoop that their heads might not be 
seen above the bank, led them to a consi¬ 
derable distance before he bade them halt. 

“ ‘ You are safe now,’ said he, pausing 
before a little island covered with tall osiers, 
which shut out all view of the opposite shore. 

' Steady and fear nothing, but grasp that 
pole firmly, and you will pass the narrow 
channel. Devil a bit can either man or 
horse reach you there, when 1 have un¬ 
moored the old tree, and sent it sailing 
down the stream,' Along the hedge of the 
bank, and even down to the margin of the 
river, grew several enormous elms, some of 
their roots were bared by the dashing of 
waters, which had from time to time car¬ 
ried away portions of the earth ; a few were 
also scattered on the farthest edge of the 
island, and as the osiers, though leaficss, 
were planted close together, they formed an 
impenetrable barrier to the eye, on the op¬ 
posite shore. 

“Tall sedge also grew along the margin ; 
reeds and rashes, which were white and 
withered, afforded safe shelter to the wild¬ 
fowl, several of which were startled from 
their haunts by the presence of our adven¬ 
turers. The river rolled along darkly and 
deeply in this confined channel, and roucli 
swifter than in the broader bed of the river, 
and many a boiling eddy told its strength 
in this narrow course; nor did the trunk of 
the extensive tree with its round side and 
rough bark, that stretched across to the 
island, promise too secure a footing, for in 
more than one place the waves washed over 
it. ITiere was, however, no time for hesi¬ 
tation, for between every pause of the wind, 
the voices of the knights were heard on the 
opposite shore growing more angry at the 
delay,’and roaring like lions eager to seize 
their prey. _ _ . __ „ 
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tree, and the pole grasped securely in his 
haAd, which it required nerves of iron to 
hold steady amid the furious current, the 
Archbishop stepped boldly and fearlessly 
across in safety, and then threw back the 
pole for Gryme. The monk hesitated, and 
for a moment the dashing of the stream 
rendered his eve unsteady, but a word of 
caution from Becket made him more calm, 
and although he fell all his length among 
the tall sedge, he speedily recovered his 
footing, and both made their way into the 
very centre of the ozicr-holt. 

"The ferryman took up the pole, and 
getting a purchase with it like a lever, 
shifted the end of the tree into the stream: 
it swung slowly round, until it caught the 
full current, and was then borne furiously 
down tlie river, and the son of Balder re¬ 
turned with all former caution to his hut." 

Mr. Miller describes, with admirable 
spirit, the manners of the lower orders 
in the middle ages: we point out a 
scene of great merit, where Ranulph 
Glanville, the grand justiciary, is taking 
notes regarding the Jaws of England. 

The other characters do not reach 
the excellence we have described. The 
greatest failure is in Queen- Eleonora, 
.she is the mere jealous queen of the old 
ballad, brandishing her dagger perpe¬ 
tually in the mclo-dramatic style of the 
minor theatres. Unlike the voluptuous 
poetical, and musical queen of the 
south, the character of Eleonora of 
Aquilaine required deeper research 
among her native chronicles than our 
author has afforded. No act of violence 
was ever, we believe, attributed to her, 
excepting her attack upon Rosamond, 
she ought not, therefore, to have been 
represented as entertaining a household 
assassin, like Ugglethred, who was for 
ever running after her. 

Rosamond herself is, however, a 
young lady rejoicing in blue eyes and 
fair flowing hair, but possessing few 
other discriminative traits. Alilier must 
avoid, ill future, that common-place 
style of romance which makes Fair 
Rosamond resemble too closely other 
works of the kind, and try to cultivate 
the spirit displayed in the more original 
portions of his work, which will cause 
the romance to be welcomed as an en¬ 
tertaining library contribution. 


The Landgrave i a Pla^ in Five Aci§t 
mUh Dramatic Ittustrations of FenuUe 
Character. By Elbanora Loitim 
Montagu. 

The elegant moral, but melancholy 
muse of Miss Montagu has, in this vo¬ 
lume, essayed in the tragic style ; her 
dramas frequently abound in sweetness 
of language and deep pathos. In her 
“ Dramatic Illustrations of Female Cha¬ 
racter" appended to the principal tra¬ 
gedy of the “ Landgrave,’^ she renders a 
graceful tribute to the virtues of wo¬ 
man. The “ Last of the Cathari " is 
perhaps the best specimen of her talent; 
like every emanation of this lady’s mind, 
it is intensely mournful. The poetry 
of the "Landgrave” evinces dramatic 
power, and, in many instances, reminds 
us of the mighty genius of Schiller, so 
that it seems like a brother play to his 
two glorious Wallensteins. We think 
the passage, " Pauline takes the ring 
from the passive finger of the Land¬ 
grave," would tell effectively on the 
stage. 

The Hall of Audience. In the centre, on a 
raised platform, is the Chair of State. 
The Landguave and. Paulina : the 
former pacing up and down. 

PAULINA. 

My Lord, I ask for justice, not for mercy. 
Think not I come a suppliant at your feet,— 
To sue for grace the common felon craves. 
Yet since it sorts not with your mood that 
thus 

I frame my lips to innoccncy's prayer, 

Then deem that he hath wronged, con¬ 
temned, opposed you; 

And, since upon your brow 1 think you bear 
The stamp of nature's true nobility. 

He noble! 

I.ANUORAVE. 

Aye! and send him forth to vaunt 
How weak a thing was he who could be won 
By but a little breath from woman’s lip! 

PAULINA. 

No! he would blush to say a priilce withheld 
The palm of justice till a woman sued. 

LANDGRAVE. 

And dares be, then, ’neatb the false nftme of 
justice 

To mask rebellion ? 

PAULINA. 

How has be rebelled ? 

Is it a crime to snatch the innocent lamb 
From the wolfs fangs ? Or must he bear 
alone 

[^THB COURT 
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The penalty of Merc^, who has borne 
Its banner in sack wide companionship } 
This city's wrongs, with one united voice 
Appeal to Heaven; the very stones cry out 
Against oppression : shall her sons be 
mute ?— 

No 1 though my tears would wash away his 
fault, 

I would not shed them!—But 1 do him 
wrong 

To blazon forth his never-vaunted deeds 
To win him back to life and tyranny! 

LANDGRAVE. 

You plead a rebel’s cause in vain: he dies!— 
But this is a subject for a later hour. 

You stand here charged with harbouring 
sedition 

Against roy crown and state authority. — 
{Suddenly stopping andconfronting Paulin v’’ 
Who is this claimant for iny name and title, 
Who boasts a right in nearness to my blood 
To tfarnst me from my throne ? 

PAULINA [aside,'\ 

Ha! then he knows not.— 
Shades of my fathers, look upon your child! 
Yes, Maximilian, since 1 may not save thee. 
One doom shall fall on both ! 

LANDGH AVK. 

V'ou muse. Must I 
In vain await an answer ? I am a man 
Of desperate fortunes, and will brook no 
trifling.— 

Who is this scion of a lordly tree. 

Who, daring to dispute my heritage. 

Yet wants the courage of an ancient line; 
Content in secret councils and cabals 
To undermine rnj' power? If the pure 
stream 

Be not degenerate in its later channels. 

Bid this proud heir stand forth, and to my 
face 

Assume yon vacant seat! 
fP aulina approaches the platform, ascends 
it, and places herself in the Chair of State.'] 

'Tis as I deemed, then ; 

You do confess it? 

PAULINA. 

Should I then deny 
The noble blood that circles in these veins'? 
No, 'tis my gio^^^ from the earliest dawn 
Of thoughtful being, passionately grew 
Within my soul the grandeur of the Past. 
Each dred of buried ages, like a star, 

Threw its great lustre as a halo round me! 
Canst thou condemn the worship of that sun 
Whose kindred beams majestically crown. 

More than a jewelled diadem, your brow;_ 

That brow o’er which, while gaziug, I could 
deem 

I saw the shadowy forms of heroes gone 
Sweep like a storm whose thunders all are 
hushed ? 
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LANDOEAVE. 

Not ail: the bolt has yet to strike. Ha/« 
you 
No fears ? 

PAULINA. 

Prince, no!—One earthly fear alone 
Hath ever cast its shadow o'er the heart 
Of her who bears the spirit of her race;— 
The fear which bids me tremble to survive 

All I have loved on earth!-Behold vour 

foe! 

A foe than whom, though woman, there 
exists 

None deeper or more deadly. Send me 
hence. 

With all ray house’s injuries on my head. 
And its irrevocable hate to thee. 

And I will bless thee with my parting breath. 
Take, take a life which is all worthless now. 
And let me share with him whom you have 
doomed 

One love—one hope—one scaffold—and one 
grave! 

LANDGRAVE. 

Away! thou dost unman me. For thy life. 
Take it, for it is the bitterest boon 
Thy foe could grant; but, mark me! for my 
power, 

I never will resign it; for of all 
The gifts which once were mine, 'tis the last 
thing 

That cleaves to me. 

PAULINA. 

Then grasp it while thou may’st: 
But give, oh! give me back the one true heart 
Which beats a!one to mine, 'rhink’st thou 
his breath 

Is in thine hands ? No, it is not in thine. 
There is a Power above, from whose great 
gaze 

Thou canst not, and thou wouldst not turn 
away! 

{Approaching him.] 
Landgrave! the world doth speak thee for 
a man 

Hardened in crime and stoined with inno¬ 
cent blood! 

1 look into thy soul, and say—'tis false! 

LANDORAVE. 

What koowest thou of men's actions or 
their source ? 

PAULINA. 

I know that nature never did enthrone 
A fiend's dark spirit on a brow like thine ; 
Ne'er was the temple of a godlike mind 
Made for au unblcst soul to harbour in ! 
Some grief hath maddened—or the world 
hath wronged thee! 

I see a soft relenting in thine eye! 

[67te kneels and takes his hand.] 

I know that thou wilt spare him! He is 
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Too )>oung to die—too mucli beloved for 
death. 

Thoa hast a daughter : couldst thou from 
her breast 

Shut the glad music of her love’s young life ? 
I know that thou wilt spare him!—Hast 
thou felt 

Through every pulse the bitterness of death ? 
Oh! look into my heart—that pang is there. 
I know that thou wilt spare him!—See, this 
riag 

Will make the ponderous dungeon-bolts give 
way: 

This signet from thine unresisting band 
Thus let me draw 1 

[Starting up,] 
'Tis mine—’tis mine —'tis mine! 
My heart's warm blessing breathe into thy 
soul! 

Oh, were that hand more guilty than it is. 
Thus would I clasp it for a boon like this! 

[ Goph out.] 

The forejroing necessarily brief tri¬ 
bute of praise is due to the numerous 
and striking beauties of this elegant 
volume. 


Holmes on Consumption, 2nd Edition. 

Our medical practitioners of the pre¬ 
sent day, instead of involving their 
professions in a mysterious jargon 
seem, wisely, anxious to throw open 
the doors to popular investigation, and 
actually invite the afflicted to a discus¬ 
sion of their own cases, by placing 
before them plain and comprehensive 
descriptions. Such appears the cha¬ 
racter of the present work, whose prin¬ 
cipal object is to discuss the efficacy of 
external stimulants for those dreadful 
maladies of the chest producing con¬ 
sumption and death. Those powerful 
remedies, friction and inhaling, treated 
empirically by the unfortunate St John, 
have in fact (as every reflective person 
considered they would) opened a new 
era in consumptive treatment, and the 
regular practitioner has gathered bene¬ 
fits from the daring experiments of that 
person, who, whatever his faults, re¬ 
ceived more than his due share of vitu¬ 
peration. The chapter entitled ** Rheu¬ 
matic Affections of the Chest,” strikes 
UB as deserving great attention, as 
rheumatism about the muscles of the 
heart has often baffled the skill of the 
cleverest physidmis. That on bron¬ 
chitis (or, in plain English, that dis¬ 
agreeable affection arising from a bad 
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cold) will attract general attention; 
and, " On Hooping Cough,” the espe¬ 
cial consideration of mothers. The 
work deserves the popularity it obtained 
by its evident usefulness. 


Lye. of the Duke of Wellington. 

Parts 2 and 3. Colburn. 

This record of the professional and po¬ 
litical career of the hero of the 19th 
century progresses through the second 
and third numbers in a manner highly 
satisfactory to the reader who wishes 
sound and genuine information regard¬ 
ing the fields won by, and the exploits 
of, Wellington. The second number 
leads us through his Indian triumphs; 
the third introduces him on that Iberian 
Peninsula where his choicest laurels 
were reaped. Although not ostensibly 
a private life of the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, we are here furnished with some 
interesting particulars hitherto unpub¬ 
lished, relating to his Grace’s family. 

The siege of Saragossa is a specimen 
of the eloquent brevity with which the 
author can touch a powerful subject; 
we should like much to sec a candid 
detail of facts connected with the career 
of Palafox, as wherever he was present 
the result of every struggle became, to 
a most extraordinary degree, despe¬ 
rately doubtful; and yet our author, 
like Napier, and most British officers, 
holds him in low esteem. 

The remarks on Palafox, however, in 
the third number, are in a more liberal 
spirit than those of Napier; he like¬ 
wise speaks of the Spaniards in a more 
generous spirit than does that spirited 
but petulant soldier. 

The map and portrait illustrations of 
this work are good ; the third number 
is rich in additions of this nature, con¬ 
taining a capital though youthful-look¬ 
ing portrait of Napoleon, and one of the 
statesman, brother of the hero, the Mar¬ 
quis of Wellesley. We think a co¬ 
loured tracing of the military routes on 
the map would considerably add to its 
value. 


Coulson on DtformUies of the Chest and 
Spine. Second Edition. 

If Mr. Coulson’s warning voice is pro¬ 
perly regarded he may add to the title 
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of his work, “ Life Preserver to the 
Pair Sex.” No parent of growing fa¬ 
milies should be without this good 
book. It will save'many victims if 
fathers, guided by its pages, will make 
inquisition into the martyrdoms their 
young girls may be enduring for the 
sake of wasp-like waists. Sometimes 
such mischiefs are perpetrated by un¬ 
wise mothers and their handmaids, but 
after the period of childhood, a girl’s 
own folly, and after girls have laced 
themselves into all the horrid diseases 
pointed out os the result of such doings, 
and spoilt their tempers by self-in¬ 
flicted tortures, after all, be it remem¬ 
bered, they are only tvomens' beauties— 
for gentlemen, to do them justice, no 
more admire disproportion in the female 
form than they do in the race-horsc, 
greyhoutid, or any other portion of the 
creation remarkable for delicate and 
graceful outline. The author’s remarks 
on the'principal cause of chest diseases, 
in relation to beauty of outline and 
complexion, are as valuable as they are 
interesting, and the many additional 
plates in this new edition render the 
work of greatly increased value and 
interest 


English Protestant Marti/rs. 15.55. By 
T. Smith. Wright. 

This small volume is a compilation 
■ of the leading facts connected with the 
Marian persecution, chiefly abstracted 
from the Book of Martyrs by Fox. It 
is well calculated to excite the terrors 
of those who are so ignorant of history 
and biography as to believe that similar 
rtwults can happen in the nineteenth 
century. 


Adrian, a Tale of Italy. By Henry 
Cook. Parker. 

" Adrian” is the production of a 
youthful aspirant, whose composition 
occasionally displays grace of expres¬ 
sion and fluency of language. His 
best passages are those which show a 
close appreciation of nature in her va¬ 
rious moods ; but our young painter is 
too much occupied in minutely describ¬ 
ing the appearance and features of his 
dramatis perMnee, and the scenery of 
their situations, to pay sufficient atten- 
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tion to the dramatic action of his tale. 
But this is as it should be: for these 
descriptive powers, though too redun¬ 
dant for poetical excellence, will be 
continually called into action in his 
profession as a painter. The best pas¬ 
sages in his volume are those wliich 
display the painter’s rather than the 
poet's genius. 


Hood's Own. No. 12. 

Hood’s Quaker's Conversazione is truly 
comic, full of those little dry touches 
that are worth cart-loads of actual puns. 

His literary reminiscences are spark¬ 
ling far enough for a jest book, though 
well deserving a better place ; speak¬ 
ing of his old friend, the lamented 
Celia, he says : 

" From Colebrook, Ijamb removed to En¬ 
field Chase, — a painful operation at all 
times, for as he feelingly misapplied Words¬ 
worth, ‘ the moving accident was not his 
trade.' As soon as he was settled, I called 
upon him, and found him in a bad-looking 
yellowish house, with a bit of a garden, 
and a wasp’s nest convanient, as the Irish 
say, for one stung my pony as he stood at 
the door. Lamb laughed at the fun ; but, 
the clown says, the whirligig of time has 
brought round its revenges. lie was one 
one day bantering my wife on her dread of 
wasps, when all at once he uttered a horri¬ 
ble shout,—a wounded specimen of the 
species had sUly crawled up the leg of the 
table, and stung him in the thumb. I told 
him it was a refutation well put in, like 
Smollett's timely snowball. ‘ Yes,' said he, 
' and a stinging commentary on Macbeth— 
“ ‘ By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes.’ ” 


EDVCATtONAI. WORKS. 

1. Agnes; or, the Little Girl who 
could keep her Promise is written by 
Mrs. Loudon who, as Miss Webb, at¬ 
tained considerable distinction in the 
literary world. Agnes is a sweet little 
story, ornamented with pretty wood- 
cuts, which will do good to the infant 
mind, and was, doubtless, written^ for 
the benefit of Mrs. Loudon’s own little 
girl. 

2. Charlie’s discoveries: or, a Good 
Use for Eyes and Ears, is not equal 
in talent to the abov^ but is full of 
gentle instructive chit-chat, on matters 
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of natural history, is almost siiperabun* 
dantly illustrated ‘with beautiful wood- 
cuts, by Williams. 

3. Hymns for the Nursery Illus¬ 
trated —Were well known to the juve¬ 
nile tribe of five and twenty years back, 
but our editions, with divers such 
amiable little lyrics, were without pic¬ 
torial illustrations, for all was not then 

uite so rife as when this little volume 

rst became a popular book. The em¬ 
bellishments are very elegant and spi¬ 
rited. 

4. Maternal Advice to a Daughter 
Leaving Home —Is a little book for 
elder young ladies, who are either 
about to be married or thinking of it, 
and all the duties are set forth in the 
preceptial style of the last century. 
The volume is a compilation from the 
works of Hann.ah More, ]\Irs. Trimmer, 
Dr. Hawkesworth, and other favourite 
writers. The biographies are too vague 
and generalizing. Biographies of a 
page or two sink into a mere collection 
of panegyrizing epithets ; it would 
have been better to have devoted the 
space to one biography—that of Hannali 
More for instance, and given an ab- 
atract of her life with interesting facts. 
Indiscnrainate praise is not informa¬ 
tion. 

5. L'Echo de Earis. Parts 1,2, 3. 
By M. Lepagk —The lively and natu¬ 
re phraseology of this book, so diffe¬ 
rent from the pedantic dialogues by ' 
which colloquial French is usually 
taught, has justly won for L'Echo de 
Paris the distinction of a fourth edition. 
The present impression, by its strengtli 
of binding, appears intended for a per¬ 
manent and useful school-book: as 
such, our Fnglish customers ought to 
have been a little more considered; for 
instance, however natural a proceeding 
“ blowing soup” when too hot may be, 
it is considered rather a barbarism for 
Cnglish children to practice, and un¬ 
courtlike certainly to be inculcated. 
That lively and observant portion of 
humanity, 'ycleped the juvenile world, 
are for ever on the watch for prece¬ 
dents to justify derelictions from the 
etiquette-chain to which polite society 
dooms the poor little mortals who 


wduld, one and all, be excessively 
charmed at being able to quote from a 
school-book, to justify cooling their 
broth in a manner that would throw 
their worthy instructors, or instruc- 
tionesses, into professional dismay. As, 
however, it is in print, we recommend 
the teachers to point out the philosophy 
connected with the subjects, for the 
little creatures would be puzzled to tell 
how their heated breaths were likely to 
accomplish the purpose. This too na¬ 
tional sentence can, however, be easily 
crossed out, and we sec no other fault 
in the volume, so that we hope the 
author, and his recently burnt-out pub¬ 
lisher, may meet with a welcome re¬ 
ception in every academy. 

The Gift of Conversation, Part 3— 
(Consists of English sentences, fitted to 
be rendered into French, as well for 
speech as for writing exercises. 

Royal Haymauket Theatre.— 
The principal, and a very great attrac¬ 
tion at this house has been Mr. Charles 
Kean, who had been engaged by the 
able manager to perform a limited 
number of nights previous to his de¬ 
parture for .America. Whether the m.-i- 
nager could influence that talented ac¬ 
tor to defer for awhile hi.s transatlantic 
trip is a question which time alone can 
solve; but if we formed a judgment 
from the very elegant and full atten¬ 
dances when hlr. Kean acted, and 
those were the nights on which we 
chanced to be present, we should cer¬ 
tainly be glad to find that he is at least 
less expeditious than he intended. His 
Richard III. was particularly satisfac¬ 
tory and highly applauded. It is neejl- 
less to attempt now-a-days to enter into 
a critical examination of the parts he 
enacts : as experience teacheth wisdom, 
so every day’s knowledge of the world, 
carefully applied by a discerning mind 
will tame down the roan, and make 
him more and more a follower of na¬ 
ture. There have been many very 
agreeable and excellent pieces constant¬ 
ly in the nightly bill of fare, sufficient 
to ensure that qiiaatum of patronage 
which has never departed from the fa¬ 
vourite Haymarket Theatre. 
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VIVAT llEGINA. 


May 30.—The Queen went to Ascot races 
in an open carriage, drawn by four grays, with 
out-riders in scarlet liveries. H. R.ll. the 
Duthes.s of Kent .sat by the side of Her Ma¬ 
jesty, their S. H’s. the Prince and Princess 
lieiningen sitting opposite. H.I.H. the 
Hereditary Grand Duke of Russia, and 
H.U.H. Prince Frederick Henry of the 
Netlierlands, were presented to Her iMajesty 
the Queen Dowager. 

31—Her Majesty accompanied by H.R Tl. 
the Duchess of Kent, tluir Serene High¬ 
nesses Prince and Princess l.eiiiingcn, and 
the royal suite, arrived in towa from 
Windsor Castle. 

June 1.—Viscounts Melbourne and Dun- 
cannon had audience of Her M.ijesty. The 
Queen rode on horseback for two hours, ac¬ 
companied by Prince .md Princess Leiinngen. 
Her Majesty, accoinpaided by her august 
Mother,mil suite, honoured the Italian Ojicr.i 
with her jirosence. 

Sunday, 2.—The Queen attended divine 
service at the (diapel Royal, St. Juiiies'.s. 
Her Maj'esty afterwards took an airing in the 
parks. The Qiieeii Dowager and lI.R.H. 
the Princess Augusta also attended the ser- 
vice, and remained at the Cliapel Royal to 
receive the sacrament. 

3. —The Queen held a Privy Council at 
Buckingham Palace. Viscount Melbourne 
and Lord John Russell hail audience of Her 
Majesty. 

4. —Viscount Diincunnon and Viscount 
Melbourne bad audiences. The Queen took 
an airing in the Parks in an o|)eu carriage 
and four. Her Majesty, accompanied by 
the Duchess of Kent and a distinguished 
party, honoured the Italian Ojiera House 
with her presence. 

6 .—Her Majesty held a levee, and after¬ 
wards an investiture of the order of the Bath 
after the levee in the Royal Closet; her 
Majesty wearing the mantle of the oriier. 

6. —Viacount Melbourne had an audience 
ot the Queen. Her Mitjesty rode out ou 
horseback, attended by her suite. The Du¬ 
chess of Gloucester gave a ball at Gloucester 
House, which was honoured by the presence 
of Her Maje.ay. 

7. —Her Majesty had an evening party; 
the suite of state moms were opened and a 
hand attended in the throne-room. Her 
Miyesty and her illustrioAs visitors entered 
the rooms at half-past ten o’clock. Refresh¬ 
ments were served in the picture gallery. 

8_Viscount Melbourne and Lord John 

Russell had audiences of her Majesty. 

Her Majesty, acpompanieii by the Duchess 
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of Kent, and a large suite honoured the Ita¬ 
lian Opera with her pre.sence. 

Her Majesty and her august Mother at¬ 
tended divine service in the Chapel Royal, 
St. .Tames's. 

H R.H. the Duke of Sussex visited her 
Majesty. 

In the afternoon, her Majesty took an 
airing in an open carriage in the parks. 

10— The Marquis of Normanby and Vis¬ 
count Melbourne hud audiences. 

Hei Majestr and suite rode out on horse¬ 
back. 

11— Audiences were granted to Viscount 
Melbourne, and I.onl llill. 

The Queen, and H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Kent, honoured the Italian Opera with their 
])resence. 

13. - - Her Majesty held an investiture of 
the most Honourable Alilitary Order of the 
Rath. Her Majesty was pleased to confer 
the honour of Knighthood on Duke I^'erili- 
niiiidof Saxc-Col)urg(^iincle to her Majestv"), 
and then vested his Seieiie Highness with 
the ensigns of a Knight Grand Cross of the 
most Ilonourable Military Order of the 
Bath. 

Her Majesty gave audiences to Viscount 
Melbourne, Viscount Palmerston, and Sir 
H. Vivian. 

Her Metjesty drove out in an open carriage 
and four, accompanied by Piince Ijcopold of 
Saxe Coburg, and the Prince and Princess 
of Leiningen. 

13—Her Mdesty held a Privy Council at 
Buckingham Palace”. 

The Royal dinner parly included the Duke 
of Argyll, Marquises of Normanby and An- 
gle.sey, Karls of I-iverpool, Clanwilliam, 
Chcsterlield, and Uxbridge, Countesses of 
Chesterfield and Clanwilliam, l,adics Sey¬ 
mour, Adelaide Paget, and Louisa Jenkin- 
son. Lords Seymour, Alfred Paget, and 
George Paget. ' 

14 —The Earl of Albemarle and Viscount 
Melbourne had audiences. 

H.R. 11. the Duchess of Kent visited her 
Majesty the Queen Dowager at Marlborough 
House. 

The Queen gave a concert at Buckingham 
I’alace. The grand saloon was lifted up as a 
music room. The adjacent drawing-rooms 
and picture-gallery were opened and bril¬ 
liantly illuminated'for the occasion. Supper 
was served in the dining-room. 

15.—Viscount Melbourne had an audience 
of the Queen, 

Her Mqjesty took an airing in an open 
landau and four, accompanied by the Princess 
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Victuire of Saxe Coburg and the Princess of 
Leiningen. 

Her Majesty honoured the Italian Opera 
with her presence. 

1C.—Her Majestv the Queen Dowager 
and H.ll.H. the Princess Augusta attended 
Divine Service at the Chujiel Royal, St. 
Jaiiies’s. 


17 .—The Queen held a Pnvy Council 
at Buckingham Palace. 

The Queen. Dowager rode in the Park, at> 
tended by her suite. The Queen gave a 
state ball at Buckingham Palace. Her Ma¬ 
jesty entered the throne-room at eleven 
o’clock; and, soon after, opened the ball in 
a qnadriile, dancing with Prince Doric; 
H.U.U. the Princess dancing in the same, 
with Viscount Torringlon, and after other 
quadrilles the Queen passed to the other 
ball-roum, where Her Majesty danced a 
quadrille with the Karl of Marcli, and in the 
same U.R.Il. the Princess Augusta of Cam¬ 
bridge danced with Baron Gersdortfi the 
Saxon minister. At one o’clock Her Majesty 
went to the dining-room, where supper was 
served, on tables extending around the room. 
The beautet of gold plate contained a num¬ 
ber of the finest shields, vases, cups, and 
tankards in the royal collection, brilliantly 
illuminated with gold candelebra and sconces, 
and having a background of crimson drapery 
and gold. 

The dresses of the ladies were very riidi 
and elegant, and the disiilay of diamonris and 
precious stones most brilliant. Among the 
most splendid costumes were those of the 
Marchioness of Abercoi-n and the Marcliio- 


ness of Londonderry, the former wearing her 
diamond girdle. Prince .Tohn Tontzo ap¬ 
peared in a Greek dress; and the Marquis of 
Douglas, Mr. Campbell Macdonald, and 
others, wore the Highland dress; Prince 
Esterhazy wore a pelisse of deep crimson vel¬ 
vet profusely decorated with diamonds and 
pearls, also the order of the golden fleece set 
in precious stones; and several foreign no¬ 
blemen were dressed in the costume of their 
respective countries. 

Ifl.—Viscount Melbourne had an audience 
of her Majesty. 

In the mternoon the Queen, accompanied 
by the Princess and young Princes of l^einin- 
and attended by the Marchioness of 
Kormanby, were present at a divertisgement 
given by the Ductless of Gloucester to her 

K thful niece the Princess Mary of Cam- 
ge. 

I^r Mmegty the Queen Dowager also 
visited the Duchess of Gloucester at Glouces¬ 
ter House. 

The Queen honoured the Italian Opera 
with her presence. 

19.—Viscount Melbourne had an audi¬ 
ence. Her Majesty rode out on horseback, 
accompanied by the Princess Leiningen and 
suite. The two Princesses of Hcmenlohe 
landed at the Tower-stairs from the Conti¬ 
nent 

20.—The Queen held a Drawing Room at 
fit. James’s Palace, The following ladies had 


the honour of being presented to Her Ma¬ 
jesty:— 

Astley, La^.Lady Talbot Malhide 

Avle^ord, Countess of... .Ctss. of Warwick 

Allardice, Miss B.Mrs. Gurney 

Barclay, Mrs. D.Countess of Zetland 

BafeS jD^w.Lady Rendlesham 

Bouveric, Miss B... )by her mother, Hon. 
Bouverie, IMissL.B. i Mrs. P. Bouverie 
Bingham, Lady ... .Countess of Chichester 

Bentinck, Miss R..Lady Courtenay 

Browne, Mrs. P.Lady Radstock 

. I-lX Nugent 

Baskerviilc, Mrs.March. otLansdowne 

Burgess, Mrs.Lady Maclaine 

fiuller, Mrs.Viscountess Andover 

Bowers, Mrs.Lady ’Primleston 

Bowers,. Miss_her mother, Mrs. Bowers 

Buckley. Mrs. H.Mrs. I,. P'ox 

Bligh, Miss.Countess of Roden 

Beverley, Countess of..Lad.v Howick 

Burke, Miss.Mrs Dawson 

Balfour, Mrs.Duchess of Bedford 

Balfour, Miss Elizabeth .... ? 

Balfour, Miss L.) 

Croft, Miss D. A.Lady Croft 


t upon lid. Colborne’s eleva- 
' tinn trt tlio n<»oriio'p». hv 


Colborne, Lady^ tior. to the peerage, by 
the Ctss. of Albemarle 

Cust, Hon. Mrs.Lady H. Paget 

Coltman, liUily .Lady Stratheden 

Carnegie, Hon. Mrs.laidy Niglitingale 

Clarendon, Ctss. of ... .Hon. Mrs. Villicrs 
Capel, liady A... her mother, Lad.v C.Cajiel 
Capel, liady C.Ladj' H. Paget 

Charlton, Mrs.VLcountess Howick 

Cook, Mrs.Countess of Zetland 

Croft, Miss .liady Croft 

Charlton, Miss.Viscountess Howick 

Charlton, Miss K.Viscountess Howick 

Conyers,Mi8sC.. her aunt. Lady W'rotteslc.v 
Cust, Miss F. .by her mothcr,Hon.Mr8.Cust 
Chelsea, Viscountess... Countess of Cadogan 

Dare, Mrs. H.Countess of Albemarle 

Digby, Mrs. G... Dow. Countess of Ilchestcr 

Delamerc, Lady.Countes.s of Surrey 

Dennistoun, Mrs. J.. .March. ufBreadalbane 
Doveton, liady.... her sister, Lad.v Russell 

Douglas, Lady .liSdy Montagu 

Davis, Mrs. S.Lady C. Russell 

Dawson, Hon. Mrs. Massy. .Visetss. Forbes 
Douro, the March, of ..I.ady Maryborough 
Elliot, Hon. Mrs. J... .Lady A. M. Donkin 
Evcrsfield, Miss.. her mother, Mrs-Tredcroft 

Ellice, Mrs E.Duchess ot Beilford 

Frere,Miil8M .F.... her mother, Mrs. Frcre 

Foster, Lady.Countess of Albemarle 

Franks, Miss.. by her sister. Lady J. Norreys 

Fellowes, Miss H.1 

Fellowe.s, I.ady C..Lady Courtenay 

Fellowes, Miss .3 

Foulis, Lady .La^ Mary Ross 

Finch, Lady A...her mother, Ctss Aylsfbrd 
Frere, Mrs. W_Countess of Luxborough 
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Graves, Hon. Miss .Lady C. Capel 

Gladstone, Miss.Viscountess Canning 

GritBtbs, Mrs. J.March, of Normanby 

Godsel, Hon. Mrs....... Lady de Sauniare;$ 

gZI', mIs! m. \ 

Gurney, Lady .Mrs. Gurney 

Godsal, Miss, her mother, Hon. Airs. Gods^ 
T I Queen Dowager’s House- 
Gore, I.ady ^ Visetss Barrington 

Harriott, Mrs. General.Afrs, Storey 

Hughan, I-adyL... Alarchioness Tavistock 

Hadley, Mrs. G.Airs. Tredcroft 

Henderson, Miss.Lady M'Grcgor 

Holrovd. Mrs. T.Lady Straliiedcn 

Hill, Lady G.Countess of Albemarle 

Hill, Airs. A. ... Alarchss. of Londonderry 

Hibbert, Mrs. J. N.Countess of Orkney 

Hill, liady G.Countess of Albemarle 

Hawkins,'Miss A.Lady A. Lennox 

Hall, Miss.Dou'ager Lady Dc Cliflurd 

Herbert, Lady C. 1 by their mother, tb; 
Herbert, Lady L. | Counteiis of I’owis 
Haiikev, Mrs! J.A..H 011 . Mrs. S. Bathurst 

Hare, Airs.Marchione.ss of Normanby 

Hale, I.ady T. Dowager Lady de Clitt'ortl 

.Ierning}i!tfn, Hon. Airs. S.Cts-. Surrey 

Jones, Airs. C.Mrs. J. H. Vivian 

Jelf, Airs.Airs, Barnard 

Lyons, Aliss.Countess of Surrey 

Lyons, I.ady .Countess of Surrey 

Liddell, Ho'n. G.Lady Ravensworth 

Lefevre, Mrs. T.Viscountess Howick 

J.aw, Airs.I.ady Imhoti' 

I. urgiui, I.adv .. ..Comiless of Cliarlcmont 

J. awley, Hon. Miss, her mo., Lady VVenlock 

T.eigh, I.ady.Hon. Airs. Leigh 

Lascelles, Mias A.Lady Rodney' 

Leigh, Hun. Aliss .I.adv Leigh 

Mn.. iv. A. I 

M'Taggart, Aliss.Airs. AI'Taggart 

M'Taggart, Airs..Alarch. of Tavistock 

1.0 .Marchant, Mrs. Lady Cottenhaiu 

Alethuen, Aliss .by her mother 

Magan, Afis-s G. E. ..Lady T. dc Afalahide 

Macan, Aliss.I.ady I.urgan 

Aleux, Aliss .Lady Meux 

Money, Lady A.Countess Somers 

Alelville, Alias W. .. Countc.ss of Chichester 
Melville, I.ady C. W., Countss of Chichester 

Aleux, Lady .Lady Bowyer Smyth 

Madocks, Miss ..her mother. All's. Aladdcks 

Mytton, Mrs.Lady Wrottesley 

Methuen, Ijsdy.... Marchioness Lansdowne 
Musgrave, Airs. R. ..Countss Alexborough 
Alontrose, Duchess of ..Visentss Beresfbrd 

Afillett, Mrs.Lady Rodney 

M'Kvoy, Airs... .I.ady Talbot de'Alalahide 

Newdignte, Lady B.Lady H. Paget 

Newdigate, Miss.Lady B. Newdigate 

Nichol, Airs.Mrs. Stewart 

North, Lady S.Countess of Shetficld 

Ord, Mrs....Marchioness of I.andsdowne 

Pegus, Aliss.Lady Guest 

Poland, Lady.Lady Mayoress 

Perceval, Mrs. S.Lady Seymour 

powis. Countess.March, of Tweeddale 

pennefather, I.ndy K-Ctss. Dow. of Clare 

Paul, Aliss.Alarch. of Normanby 

Pguney, Miss.her sister, Mrs. Smith 


Prior, Mrs. AI.Lady Lumley 

Pigott, Airs.her mother, laidy Wilder 

Ros, Lady de.Dow. Duch. of Richmond 

Russell, Miss....her mother, Lady Russell 

Rodney, Miss.I.adv Rodney 

Itycroft. Lady.I.ady C. Coplev 

Riddell, Mias .Visetss. Howick 

Rutherfurd, Mrs..Ctss. Dow. of Clare 

Riddell, Airs.Visetss. Howick 

Itoche, Lodv.March, of Normanby 

Robertson, Airs.March, of Lansdowne 

Russell, Lady.Countess de l.awarr 

Ray, Mrs. E, B.Lady T. Lister 

Roden, Countess.Duch. of Sutherlaml 

Richardson, Mrs. C.Lady Morison 

Rowland Smyth, Hon.) Rt. Hon. l.ady de 
Airs. J Saumarez. 

Sharp, Mrs. 11.Lady Tiiinlestown 

Setlon, Countess of..... Countess of Wilton 
Saumarez, Hon. Miss.... Lady de Saumarez 

Smith, Al iss I.......Lady Cottenham 

Sadler, Airs, H.Lady Rodney 

Starkie, Airs. Le G.Lady Herries 

Sharp, Miss.her mother. Airs. R. Sharp 

Stylenian, Mrs. Mrs. Stewart 

(on her marriage, by 
Spring Rice, Airs. S. < her mother, Mrs. 
(_ Frere 

Smith, Airs.Dow. Countess of Ilchester 

Styleman, Miss.her mo. Lady Styleman 

Smyth, AIis,s E. B. } by their mother, I.ady 
Smyth, Aliss B. J B. Smyth 

Seymour, Lady E.Lady Seymour 

Siwle, MissG.Airs. Treinayne 

Smyth, Lady B. ufHill Hall...Alarch. of Ely 
St John, Right Hon. I her mar. by the Dow. 
l^ady S Lady St. ,Tohn 

Sawle, I,ady Graves.Airs. Tremayne 

Slicflield, I.ady .Countess of Ilchester 

TJiorn, Airs.. ^.I..ady Herries 

Tremayne. Aliss.I.ady Gourtenay 

Travera, Miss J ^ Richmond 

Travers, Miss Isabella S 

Aher return from New Gre- 
Turner, Airs. J- nada, by March. Lans- 
j downe 

Tumour, Lady Caroline. .Countess of Powis 

Teed, Mrs. T.Lady 'i'albot de Malahido 

Teedcrotl, Airs...Duen. Dow. of Richmond 
Talfourd. Airs. T. N..Alarch. of Normanby 

Wilson, Misit.Dow. Lady Bedingi'uhl 

AVhite, Airs. H.Alarch. of Normanby 

Winterton. Ctss—Lucy, Ctss. of Wintertoii 
f on Lord Wenlock’s ele- 
Lady Wenlock ? vation to the peerage, 
(, by Lady Lyttleton 

Walker, Airs.'.Lady Beresfbrd 

Wrottesley. Lady.laidy Lyttleton 

Whitgreave, Airs.I.ady Smytbe 

Wynne, Mrs. (ofPeniarth). ..Mrs. t). Gore 
Wilder, Lady.I.ady Al'Grigor 

Miss C Whitgreave ? Whitgreave 

Miss Wlntgi-eave J 

AVilmot Horton, Alias.Ly. Wil. Horton 

H 7 " II. XT 1 h®*" Countess 

ATickham, Airs. H. ofHchester 

21. — The Queen held a Court at Bucking¬ 
ham Palace. , , . 

22. —Viscount Melbourne and Ijora llUl 
had audiences of the Queen. Her Majesty, 
accompanied by tlie Princes-s 










































































Queeu's Gazette. 


Rohenloe, and the Princess of I^iningen, 
honoured the Italian Opera with their pre¬ 
sence. 

23. —The Queen attended divine service 
in the Chapel Royal, St. James's; the 
Queen-Dowager and tlie Princess Augusta 
also attended the service. The service was 
preached by the Hon. and Rev. N. Gre- 
ville. 

Sir John and Ladv Conroy and family left 
town for a tour on the continent. 

24. —Viscount Melbourne had an audience 
of Her Majesty. The Queen rode out on 
horseback, accompanied by the Princess Lei- 
ningen and suite. 

25. —Viscount Melbourne had an audience 
of her Majesty. The Queen, attended by a 
numerous suite, rode out on horseback yes¬ 
terday. Her Majesty, accompanied by the 
Princess Leiningen, 'honoured the Italian 
Opera House with their presence. 

26. —Her Majesty held a levee at St. 
James’s Palace. 

The following noblemen and gentlemen 
were presented to Her Majesty 

Marquis Duuro. 

Earls:—Powis (on succeeding to the title) 
Scarborough, Beverley (on his return from 
abroad), winterton. 

Viscount Chelsea. 

Iiords:—Methuen, Bayning, A. liOftus, 
Brooke, de Ros (on succeeding to the title) 
Douglas. 

Count de Morel de Champermount. 

Honourable.^:-—Ciipt. Cavendish, R.N. 
ton his marriage'); G. S. S. .Jerningham 
(on his appointment to be Sccretarv of Her 
Majesty’s Libation at Madrid); F. Charte- 
ris, L. M. Malkins, A. Stewart, C. Howard, 
S. Lyttleton, W. Cust, and Rev. 1{. Oust, 
Chas. Wrottesley. 

Baronets:—G. Chetwynd, E. Filmer, 
C. G. Stuart Monteath, ,1. Chetwode. 

Knights:—W. Medlycott, J{. Sheliield, 
H. Marsh, R. Byecrott. 

Rev. DoctorHolloway. 

Rev. Messieurs:—J. Carver, J. Rowlands, 
H. Buckley, G. S. Monteath, W. Harrison, 
on his (mpointment as Domestic Chaplain to 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge; C. Joues, 
J. W. Holme, F. C. Glynn. 

Dtartors;—T. M. Peters, Sidlev, Farral. 

Messieurs;—G. L. Phillips, Wise, C. F. 
Hutb, R. L. Wilson, K. Bligh, Ward, 
Drummond, Tumor, Symons, Woodall, 
F*. C. Anstey, M. Carvick, Pigot, Wright, 
Egginton, B. Beaumont, S. Gregson, R. 
Nrave, T. S. Carter, S. Scott, T. S. Cocks, 
jun., J. f). C. Read, S. Galbraith, S. Motte, 
R. McCormick, E. Williams, H. Stubher, 
O. Campbell, Trant, J. I,. Wilmot, W. 
Young, Shaw, T. Bland, VV. Porter, W. 
Nicol, F- Huddlestone, F. Scott, Lockyer, 
B. Tindal, J. llaikes, Maeguire, C. Hyde, 
H. F. Gordon, J. Johnson,^l'hi.selton, C. L. 
Phipps, High Sheriff* for Wiltshire, R. H. 
Wiuiarason, on going to India, Boultbee, 
Escott, S. J. Brown, S- Dighy, T. B. Rou- 
uell, R. Archer Houhlon, Hepworth, Nero- 
digate, Seymour, Burgess, Massey Dawson, 
G. Smith, James I^ean, on his return from 
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India, Evanson, 11. Owen, O’Gorman 
Mahon. 

Captains:—C. Lewis, Sir James Stirling, 
R.N., on his return from service; Ingle- 
field, R.N., on being appointed a Companion 
of the Bath; Kingcome, R.N., on his pro¬ 
motion and return from India ; C. F. Daly, 
R.N., C.B., on receiving the Companionship 
of the Bath; Burnett, 11.N., W. H. Hen¬ 
derson, R.N., Meadow Tavlor, J. Gray, 
Sampson, W. Ridlev, Shaw, Hill, Alexander 
Boddani, Henry Wilson, H. A. Jackson, 
Brand, Boulton, Weir, Mackenzie. 

Lieutenants:—C. Ellice, Gen.SirThomas 
Hawker, K.C. H., on ui)pointnient to be 
Colonel of the 0th Dragoon Guards; Col. 
Clarke, on promotion; Col. Trickey, Col. 
Townsiiend, W, James, R.N., II. Dunlop, 
R.N., on his return from abroad; Col. But¬ 
ler, Gen. l.ord t’. Manners, Col. C. Ken¬ 
nedy, on being appointed a Companion of the 
Bath: Col. Ferguson, Boyce H, Combe, 
II Delamain, W. laiidsav, Fitzroy, Thorn¬ 
dike, Col. Builer, Frith, Somerset, B. Gran¬ 
ville Lazard, Greene, Francis Seymour, l,e 
Mesurier, Frederick Henry Laing, Stracey, 
Cunch, .7. S. Shoett, Perev, Trelawnev, 
Grant, G. M'Call, W. R. I.ewis, E. P. 
Bryant. 

Commanders:—,7. Reeve, on paj'ing ofiT 
Her Majesty's sliip Lily; Castle, on return 
from Ibrcigii service ; liarconi, ,T. L. I’ar- 
kin. 

Colonels:—Hunbury, Sir lien. M’Leod, 
on reUirn from the M'est Indies. 

Majors:—Hojie, Pow'er, Gen. Count F. 
Rivarola, K.C.H.; Irton, on promotion; 
Gen. Wright, Riinsey, Allen, on being ap¬ 
pointed one of Her Majesty’s Most Hon. 
Privy Chamber; Gen. Andrews, on jirumo- 
tion; Gen. Sbeilham, on promotion; J. W. 
Henderson, Irving. 

Cornets:—Monro, Francis. 

EnsignsEdward W^arwick Harvey, 
Walter Proiit, Sydenham llose, Ewart, J. 
Butler I'ellowes, AFedderbume, Charles 
Sygon Cocks, Thomas Cochrane Inglis. 

' After the levee Her Majesty gave audi- 
ence, in the royal closet, to the Earl of Cla¬ 
rendon. 

27 .—Viscount Melbourne had an audience. 
The Queen rode out on horseback, attended 
by her suite. Her Majesty, the Queen 
Dowager also rode out on horseback, with her 
suite, in the parks. 


GUESTS AT THE UOYAI. TABES. 

H.R.H. the Duches.'i of Kent, June 1, 7,6. 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester, June 7- 
Prince and Prince.ss Leiningen, ,Iune I. 
Duke Frederick of Saxe Coburg, .lurie 3. 
Princess Victoire and Prince.s Augustus and 
Leopold of Saxe Coburg, June 3. 

Viscount Melbourne, .Tune 5, 10, 12, 21, 26. 
Lord Byron, May 31, June 1, 26. 

Earl of Surrey, May 31, .Tune 21, 26. 

Earl of Uxbridge, June 3, 6, 10,13,26. 

Earl of Albemarle, June 3. 
liord Lyttelton, June 3. 

Baroness Tenvevessy, June 3. 
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Count Alexander Mensdorf* June 3. 

Hon. W. Cowper, June 3,21. 

Viscount Palmerston, June 6,19. 

Viscount Falkland, June 5. 

Viscount Torrincton, June 6. 

Lord and Lady Portman, June 5. 

Duke of Weliin^ton, June 10. 

Duke and Duchess of Beaufort, June 10. 
Marquis and March, ot Tavistock, June 10. 
Lord and Lady Cowley, June 10. 

Lord Morpeth, June 12. 

Lord A. Paget, J unc 12. 
llight Hun. Gr. S. Byng, June 12. 

Mr. G. K. Anson, .Tune 12. 

Duke of Argyll, June 13. 

Marquis of Nornianby, June 13. 

Marquis of Angleaea, June 13. 

Karl of Iiiverpool, June 13. 

Farl and ('ountess of Clanwilliani, June 13. 
Earl and Countess of Chesterfield, June 13 
Lady Seymour, June 13. 

Lady Adelaide Paget, June 13. 

Lady lamisa .Tenkinson, June 13. 

Lerd Seymour. .Tune 13. 

I.ord Alfred Paget, June 13. 

Lord George Paget, June 13. 

Karl and Countess Cowper, June 21. 

Lord and Lady Ashley, June 21. 

I.ord Levkson, ,Tune 31. 

Hon. S. Cowper, June 20. 

D(jw. Countess and I.ady F. Cowper, .Tune 26. 
Count Valentine Ksterhazy, June 26. 

Sir Fretlerick Stovin, June 26. 

Mr. llogcrs, .1 une 26. 


Mr. G. £. Anson, June 26. 

Rt. Hon. SirJ. Hobhouse, June 27> 
Hon. C. Howard, June 2?. 


The folUneing accompanied Her Majesty in Kef 
Hides and Drives and visits to the Theatre. 

H. R.H. the Duchess of Kent, May 31, June 

1 , 8 , 11 . 

Their Serene H.’s Prince and Princess Lei> 
ningen. May 31, ,Tune 1, 12. 

Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg. June 12. 
Baroness Lehzen, June 12, 21, 27* 

Lady Lvttletun, June 2. 

Hon. IVfiss Spring Rice, June 2,11, 12. 

Hon. Miss Paget, June 2»12. 

Earl of Uxbridge, J une 2, 21. 

Hon. C. A. Murray, June 2, 21, 27, 

Hon. Major Keppell, June 2. 

Col. Wemyss, June 2, 6,11, 21, 27. 

Earl of P'ingall, June 6. 

Hon. Major Keppell, June 6. 

I. ord Alfred Paget, June G. 

Marchioness of Normanby, June 11,16. 
Baroness Tenyevessy, June 11. 

Lord Byron, June 11, 21. 

Mr. Rich, ,Tune 11, 21. 

Hon. Miss Cocks, .Tune 21. 

Hon. Miss Cavendish, June 21. 

Miss Quentin, June 21, 27. 

I.ord tinrdner, June 27. 

Karl of Belfast, .Tune 27. 

Hon. W. Cowper, June 27. 

Sir Frederick Stovin, June 21,27- 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION PLATES IN THE PRESENT 

NUxMBER. 


No. 679.— Morning Walking Dres.\ 
and Toilette d’lntericnr. — Walking 
Dress. — Redingotte of jmust de sole, 
cuuleur cendre. Tlie corsage is made 
to sit perfectly tight to tlie bust, and 
without a waistband. The b.ack is 
plain, the fronts en chdle, like a gentle¬ 
man’s waistcoat, with collar turned 
over and lappels turned back ; it mere¬ 
ly meets at the waist in front (see 
plate). It will be perceived that the 
collar and fronts are lined with buck¬ 
ram or some other stiffening to make 
them sit as in the plate. The sleeves 
are tight at top, confined in plaits to¬ 
wards the wrist, the remainder full. 
The skirt, which is very long and very 
ample has five rouleaux down each side 
of the front, which are continued round 
the bottom of the skirt. These rouleaux 
are put in a bunch close together at 
the waist, but occupy a wider space 
as they go down (see plate). The che¬ 
misette is of cambric, the front in set 
plaits, and d sahol, or small plaited 
frill down the front; round the neck 
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is a lace or cambric frill. The ruffles 
are cambric trimmed with lace. Hat of 
■paille de riz lined and trimmed with de¬ 
licate pink crepe lixse. A bunch of roses 
is placed as low as possible at the right 
side, and a light wreath of the same 
crosses the brow and descends a little 
at each side under the front of the hat. 
Hair in bands. Pale yellow gloves. 
Black varnished leather shoes. 

Sitting Figure.— Toilette d’Interieur. 
Home Morning Dress. —Dress of white 
muslin : corsage demi decoHetce (half 
high); the back has a few gathers at 
the waist ; the fronts cross and are in 
large set folds or plaits (see plate) : 
round the neck is a narrow lace. The 
sleeves are short and do not even cover 
the elbow ; they are quite tight and 
have five double tucks (which are cut 
the cross way) put on as plain as pos¬ 
sible and close together, so that the 
upper tuck covers the putting on of the 
one below it, and so on. The skirt has 
rather a deep flounce at the very bot¬ 
tom. Apron of broohe silk with a flounce 
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of 6>m'e ^ round aqd a double one 
at the botKoM (see plate); the pockets 
are on the outside, rather pointed at 
bottomthey are put on with a nar¬ 
row flounce all round except at top. 
The cap consists of a mere cornel a la 
patfsaune ; the crown is like a half 
handkerchief plaited into form at the 
back ; the lappets in front descend be¬ 
low the ears and are turned up again 
and fastened amidst the plaits at the 
back of the cap; they are considerably 
stiffened and in three or four deep 
plaits or folds. A coloured ribbon, 
ifter forming a rosette-bow in front, 
encircles the cap and dnishes in a bow 
with long ends at back; a small bou¬ 
quet of roses is placed at the left side 
(see plate). Hair in smooth bands, the 
ends braided and turned up at each 
side of the face. Bow of coloured rib¬ 
bon fastening the corsage in front. 
Hair chain. Half-long black netting 
mittens. 

No. TJO.—Grande Toilette de Visites, 
or Carriage Costume. — Rcdingote of 
rich green satin ; the corsage half-high, 
made to fit the bust as accurately as 
possible. The corsage has a seam down 
the centre of the back, and each side of 
the front, it may be remarked (see 
plate} is in two pieces. It has also a 
full jacket at back and a slight point 
in front, being made without a ceinture. 
A revers en chdle, turning over like a 
flat collar at back, and forming a kind 
of lappel in front finishes the top of the 


corsage. This revers has a trifling cut 
on the shoulder (see plate) so as to form 
a point to the lappel, and is trimmed 
round with a narrow white blonde. 
The corsage is fastened down the front 
with silk buttons. The sleeves are plain 
on the shoulder and very fuU all the 
way down. The skirt of the dress is 
en tahlier, formed by a very thick tuche 
(quilling) decoupe, which goes down 
each side of the front of the dress, in 
the style of robings, and is continued 
round the entire back of the skiit. A 
row of buttons to match those on the 
corsage goes down the front breadth of 
the dress. Drawn capolte of pink 
crape. The front is cvasee, and very 
long at the sides. It will also be per¬ 
ceived (see plate) that the centre of the 
front is much less deep than the sides. 
The crown is rather small at top. The 
trimming is of crape, cut on the cross¬ 
way, and a plume of marabouts is 
placed low at the left side of' the capotte. 
Underneath the front arc to be seen at 
each side four full-blown ruses without 
foliage. Chemisette dccollctee, trimmed 
with three rows of narrow lace. Cam¬ 
bric ruffles, trimmed with narrow lace, 
top and bottom. Hair in bands. Yellow- 
kid gloves. Black shoes. 

Second, or Silling Figure .—The dress 
which gives the back of the one just 
described, is composed of jmujt de sole, 
couleur cendre. The capotte is of straw- 
colour poux de soie. White gloves. 
Fan. 


THE NEWEST MODES OF PARIS. 

BY OUB OWN PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


Paris, June 2.3d, 1839. 

I hasten to fulfil your wishes, ckerie, 
and send you the very newest patterns 
of dresses—of course! mean the newest 
jd^s. As to a corsage made up to 
the throat, such a thing is quite ante¬ 
diluvian at present. Indeed, if you 
were to be seen so attired, you might 
expect the court of your hotel to be 
filled with carriages for three days, all 
your friends coming to inquire if you 
had recovered from your fluxion de 
poitrini. Nothing but a dangerous 
malady of that kind could be sppposed 
to induce you to make such a fright of 
yourself, or be deemed sufficient excuse 
for appearing in the promenades or 
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drives dressed like your grandmother, 
supposing your bonne maman (grand¬ 
mother) to have attained the age of 
seventy, for I need scarcely remind you 
that there is no such thing in existence 
as a fashionable French woman between 
the ages of forty-eight and seventy. 
And before they attain the former age 
they are very nearly, if not quite, sixty 
in the eye of the world. Then they 
become d’un certain age, and that is of 
several years’ duration. So ma chere 
prenez garde jc l-en pric, and do not on 
any account cover your throat, or wear 
a dress fastened up in front. Before 
two o'clock in the day, you may ven¬ 
ture upon a closed chemisette. The 
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standing figure in plate 769 will give 
you the exact pattern of a very pretty 
one, to be made in cambric, the fronts 
in deepplaits, and a small plaited sahol 
or frill down the front No collar, but 
a mere frill of lace or cambric overcast 
at the edge, round the neck, and 1 have 
seen several with one or two small 
plaited frills (to turn down) similar to 
the sah(^. The corsage of the dress 
best adapted to these chemisettes is 
d chdle, with collar and lappels turned 
back; what id called a corsage croise 
sits too tight and too flat over it. The 
corsages are made without ceintures 
(waistbands), and are finished at bot¬ 
tom with a small piping. Some have 
a small point in front, and others are 
without; these latter are so sloped as 
to give them the appearance of being 
slightly rounded, and a little longer 
waisted at front than at back. The 
waists at present are worn very long, 
and the skirts very long also. The 
sleeves are tight on the shoulder, the 
remainder full, with a deep poignet 
(wristband]. Flounces are fashionable, 
but other trimmings equally so, as 
fuc/ics cut out at the edge, and plaited 
thickly in the middle, two rows put as 
close as possible together. Puff or 
houUlon trimmings. liouleaux from 
three to five placed at distances. And 
passementerie silk trimmings, with but¬ 
tons and fringes, &c., of ail descriptions. 
For muslin dresses flounces must sup¬ 
ply the place of all other garnitures. 

The fashionable materials for dresses 
are silks chinee (clouded) and gorge de 
pigeon (shot). Some of the latter in 
dark shades are particularly rich, as 
very dark green shot with orange, dark 
purple shot with orange, deep blue and 
orange, green shot with red. Some 
lighter shades are also pretty, as a very 
delicate blue shot with pale pink, light 
lilac with apple-green, besides numer¬ 
ous others. Mousselines-de-laine are 
much worn—-the new patterns particu¬ 
larly. These are d dessins grecs, and 
indeed all Eastern patterns, as Cash- 
mere stripes, Persian palms, and d ra- 
mages Perses. All over patterns of 
Persian flowers. They are certainly 
very elegant, but too showy for those 
who prefer a plain style of dress. One 
of these robes will not alone display 
every colour in the rainbow, but all the 
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different styles of dessiru 
named. There will be ttaxr^.C^h^ 
mere stripes of bright colours, a run-, 
ning pattern in each stripe of at\ oppcH 
site colour, then there will be a broa^ 
space of white. Very light blue or 
yellow covered with a ramage in dark 
browns and greens, and that broad 
space will have on one side a narrower 
stripe of a dark but bright colour, which 
will have palms all along! In fact, it 
is almost impossible to describe them. 
The dessins of the newest coloured mus¬ 
lins are in the same style. 

I have nothing very new to say on 
the subject of ball dresses: all our 
balls are, I may say, over. Corsages d 
pointe. Sleeves very short; skirts trim¬ 
med with flowers, bows of ribbon, or 
lace. In short, I may refer you to ray 
last letters, as I have nothing newer to 
offer. 

Hals. —I have been telling you that 
the hats were diminishing in size, and 
you can scarcely imagine how small 
they are just now, yet withal anything 
but pretty. The fronts are cut away 
to nothing, especially in the centre of 
the front; they are deeper at the sides, 
and descend very low ; they nearly 
meet under the chin, but instead of 
being close and elegant as the little 
bibis were, they are the most staring 
bonnets you ever saw: the fronts stand 
nearly upright especially over the brow; 
they are worn far back, so that the 
head is exposed far beyond the division 
of the hair. The crowns are low and 
broad at the base, though small at top. 
The trimming, whether flowers, bows, 
or feathers, is quite low at the side. A 
roll of erdpe lisse is all that crosses the 
front; this plainness adds to the ap¬ 
pearance of breadth, so that when I 
look at one of those low, broad chapeaux 
it somehow reminds me of a little mon¬ 
ster stunted in its growth. Flowers 
intermixed with erdpe lisse are worn 
underneath the fronts in place of blonde, 
which is totally exploded. The fashion¬ 
able hats are made of gros de Naples, 
poux de sole, and gros d’Afrique. The 
drawn capoUes of silk, crape, tulle, or 
lace (black or white), transparent of 
course. Hats of mille de riz are d 
tordinaire de grande vogue. Leghoras 
are entirely out Straw bonnets trim¬ 
med with black lace, and black, green. 
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irelfet, '^ rich plaid ribbons, 
.«r^ mw^li -wdhf. The flowers adapted 
tp th^ are fieicTflowers. 

'-ifatr^lUaglets d I’Anglaise is the 
most fasfai^aible style of wearing the 
front hair, the b^k twisted up in rou. 
Icmx d la Auchtise, Les coiffures Grecs 
are much adopted en grand-e toilette, 
with the front hair in handtaux, and a 
string of pearls round the head> When 
flowers are worn, they are placed just 
over the back of the ear in a drooping 
position at the left side. Perronnih-es 
are much in fashion, and in’ the morn¬ 
ing a simple band of narrow black vel¬ 
vet ribbon goes round the head and 
crosses the brow, just over the roots of 
the hair. 

Lingerie. —There are many pretty 
articles in diis department of the toi¬ 
lette. Canezous axe again coming in. 
They are nearly similar to those worn 
a few years since, with the exception 
that like the corsages of the dresses 
they are low in the neck. They are 
taken in to a ceinture, apd have a few 
gathers at the waist at back. The 
fronts are either in gathers or set plaits 
from the shoulder-strap, and cross in 
frant a little above the ceinture, like a 
corsage de ro6e. 

There are small jackets or caps on 
the shoulders; they are trimmed with 
lace—the lace rather narrower and less 
full as it goes down towivrds the waist 
both at front and back ; a double row, 
deeper and more full, forms the garni¬ 
ture over the shoulder. The inner side 
is trimmed with a narrow lace standing 
up. The materials preferred for these 
canezous are sprigged and spotted tidies. 
I have seen some very elegant made of 
black lace and net. Some very rich 
expensive canezous are made of guipere. 

. Now, I shall give you directions to 
make a very pretty nouveau^e in the 
style of a Jichu. Take two bands of 
. nice clear muslin, or pretty sprigged or 
spotted tulle, each band six fingersiong 
and three wide (you understand I mean 
the i^tlgligh' manner of measuring by 
perhaps it wdll be clearer 
if three quarters lotig, and half 
thgf|[pddi), set each band into three 
xi^ar folds or plaits—the breadth of 
• plait between each two—join them in 
a point at back—the point must be 
precisdy the half square—trim the 
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inner side with a narrow lace,: ' 

quite plain nor very full, die outer, 
edge to be trimmed with a ^eper lacie« 
put on tolerably full, until H eomes 
about half way down the front, whene 
it is to be gradually diminished'dn 
.width, as well as fullness. The fielm 
crosses in front and fastens beneath the 
ceinture, if cme be worn; if not, the- 
ends to be trimmed with the narrow 
lace that goes inside; it will t]^ be 
merely pinned at-the waist. Of course 
it is to be worn over th^ dress. 

Now that I have given you a lesson * 
wpm^fichu making, shall 1 give you 
another upon eeoname domesiique, and 
teach you to. make delicious lavender 
water and lavender vinegar ? 

You will soon have lavender in your 
garden fit for this use. Take two 
ounces of the fresh lavender spikes, 
put them into a wide mouthed bottle, 
which must be well stopped, and pour 
upon themt a quart of spirits of wine at 
thirty-two degrees. L^t them steep a 
month, and then filter through filtering 
paper. Dried lavender does not an¬ 
swer so well as the fresh. 

Lavender Vinegar. — Take three 
pounds of fresh lavender spikes, let 
them steep during one month in four 
quarts of strong viticgar; filter through 
paper. 

Yog^know that both this lavender 
water and vinegar are delightfully re¬ 
freshing for the toilette in warm wea¬ 
ther. A little of the latter poured into 
water 1 particularly recommend to your 
notice. Rosemary vinegar is made in 
the same way, and also very agreeable. 

This .reminds me of the little sachets 
(scent bags) we made together when 
we were demoiselles, in Which we mixed 
all aorts of aromatic leaves^ as mint, 
balm, rosemary, sweet basil, the lemon- 
scented verbena, &c. &c.;—that was 
before we found, mechunt, gouty hus¬ 
bands to contradict us at every mumenti 
Mats, me voild au bout de man papier-^ 
and I had many other things to tell you 
about—and I have only space to add 
that the colours in vogue are, for hats 
—white, pink, pale lilac, and paiUe; 
for dresses— cendre, ^crue, lavender, and 
drab or poussidre. 

Adieu ma bien aimee toute d loi, 

L. de F-. 

[^COunT MAO. 
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Tiifc PrinccsHHenrietta Stuart, young¬ 
est daughter of Charles I. and Henrietta 
Maria, was botu June 16, H344, at 
Exeter, during the period of the civil 
wars in England; ipid h’pr earliest in¬ 
fancy, like that' of Tier unfortunate mo¬ 
ther, was marked by events of no ordi¬ 
nary character. General Fairfax headed 
the Parliamentary forces, in Uie siege 
against that city, with the javowed ob¬ 
ject of seizing both {mrent and infant, 
and conveying them prisoners to London. 
Although in a weak and unfit condition 
for immediate exertion, the Queen, to 
secure her own safety^ was compelled to 
take instant flight; and after encoun¬ 
tering numerous adventufes and immi-v 
sent perils, fortunately succeeded in 
a-^-AUilIlT, 1839. 


reaching the French court, having left 
her infant (not then two weeks old) in 
the charge of her faithful servants, Ladies 
Dalkeith and Morton. 

Before the departure of her royal mo¬ 
ther, the PrbeesS received the names of 
Henrietta Axme. The lattar name was 
probably intended as a compliment to 
the Queen's sister-in-law, Anne of Aus¬ 
tria, regeilt of France; ^o,-on her 
assumption of power in that kingdom, 
had shown g;|:eat kindness and sympathy 
for the.afflicted Rritish Queen. 

On tlie 2Gtli July, l64*t, Charles was 
enabled to relieve Exeter; and the ha¬ 
rassed monarch then, for the first time, 
saw his Iktle babe, and bestowed upon her 
a paternal bleasing^destined to be the 
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first and last shaver teceived from her, 
il)‘fiited father. ' > 

The King’s afiairs becoming desperate, 
l«dy Dalkekh, feariiil lest, in the 
chances of war, the littk- Princess might 
fall,into the hands of the republicans, 
and a subsequent difficulty arise in iden¬ 
tifying the child, it was finally agreed 
that Lady Morton, who purposed to 
join the fortunes of her rojal mistress, 
should take charge of the infant, and 
effect its escape. Feigning severe ill¬ 
ness, therefore, she expressed an inten¬ 
tion of seeking a warmer climate for 
the benefit of her health; and, when 
ready to embark, gave the royal babe 
a strong opiate, ^ung it round her 
■waist, covering it with an apron ; then, 
affecting to be seized with sudden in¬ 
disposition, induced by the delicacy of 
her situation, she eluded discovery— 


, \ 

.Safely crossed the sea to Holland^ where 
the young matron soon disencumbered 
herself of her precious burden, exult¬ 
ing exceedingly in the success of her 
>bold and generous stratagem. 

The Ladies Dalkeith and Morton were 
reigning beauties at the Queen’s court. 
Lady Morton had been only recently 
married, and the favouritism she had 
received was thus repaid in a must gra¬ 
tifying manner towards the exiled Queen, 
who, with all the joy of a fond and 
anxious mother, welcomed the restora¬ 
tion of her child as her best consolation 
under such peculiar sorrows and reverses. 

This anecdote is alluded to by Waller, 
in one of his best ]>oems, written when he 
was an exile in Paris, after the discovery 
of the Chaloner plot. These verses, 
interesting from historical circumstances, 
are entitled— 


** LIKES TO MV LADY MOUTON, OS NEW-YBAB’s-DAY, AT THE LODVRE, AT TARtS. 

“ Lady, new years may well expect to find 

Welcome from yon, to whom tliey are so kind ; 

Still, a,s they pass, they court and smile on you, 

And make your beauty, as themselves, seem new. 

To the fair ^'illa^s we Dalkeith prefer. 

And fairest Morton now as much to her ; 

But, thus to stylo you fair, your sex’s praise, 

Gives you but myrtle, who might challenge bays. 

From armed foes to bring a royal prize, 

Shows your brave heart victorious, or your eyes. 

If Judith, marching with the general’s head, 

Can give us passion when her story’s read, 

What may the living do, who brought away, 

Though not a bloody, yet a nobler prey ? 

Who, from our flaming Tioy, with a bold hand, 

Snatrhed her Jiiir charge, the princess, tike n brand — 

A brand, preserv’d to warm some prince’s heart. 

And make whole kingdoms take her brother’s part. 

So Venus from prevailing Greeks did shroud ^ 

The hope of Rome, and saved him in a cloud. 

This gallant act may cancel all our rage—• 

Begin a better, and absolve this age; 

Dark shades become the portrait of our time. 

Here weeps misfortune, and there triumphs crime. 

T.et him that draws it hide the rest in night. 

This portion only may endure the light: 

Where the kind nymph, chatting her faultless shape, 

Jieoomes unhandsome, iMndsomely to ’scape ; 

When thro' the guards, the river, and the sea. 

Faith, beauty, wit, and courage made their way. 

As the brave eagle does with sorrow see 
The forest wasted, and the lofty tree 
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Which holds her aest .abqht 0 he o^erthrowef; 
Before the feathers o€ her* youft^ tte^ growa— 

She will not leave them, aor she cannot stay* 
But bears them boldly on her wings away. " 
So fled this fair, and. o’fer the ocean here 
Her prweely burden the Gallic shore. 

Born in the storms of war, this royal'fair, 
Produced like lightning in tempestuous ah; 

Tho’ now she. flies her native isle (less kind. 

Less safe for her than either sea or wind). 

Shall, when the blossom of her beauty’s blown, 
See her great brother on the British throne; 
Where peace shall smile, and no- dispute arise. 
But winch rules most—his sceptre or her eyes ! ” 


This poetical prophecy was fulfilled 
nearer to the letter than most predic¬ 
tions have been ; for the young Prin¬ 
cess grew up a beauty, and her brother 
was restored to his father’s long-usurped 
throne. 

Madame de Mottcville, in whose amus¬ 
ing memoirs many notices of the English 
Princess occur, declares that the royal 
infant was two years old before she was 
reunited to her mother. It is possible 
that Lady Morton made some stay in 
Holland before she arrived in Paris; but 
we believe there are no authentic docu¬ 
ments extant respecting her proceedings 
in that country. 

Henrietta was, during childhood, the 
petted darling of her kind aunt and pro¬ 
tectress, Anne of Austria; but troubles 
almost as severe as those which had 
banished the English Queen, and at this 
period left her a widow, now beset the 
royal family of France: and Anne of 
Austria, flying from Paris with her son 
for their lives, was forced to leave the 
orphan Henrietta, then four years old, 
and her mother, destitute of the neces¬ 
saries of life, in the vast solitude of the 
Louvre.* 

During the civil war of the Fronde, 
the youngprincessretired with her mother 
to the convent of Chaillot, where the de¬ 
serted queen of Charles I. soothed her 
bitter griefs by sedulously attending to 
the education of her child ; who, reared 
in the most rigid discipline of the Roman 
Catholic faith, often, by her mother's 
commands, subdued her spirit in child¬ 
hood to wait on the ladies of the Yisita- 

* See Memoirs of Anne of Austria, April, 
1839; and Henrietta Maria, Queen of Eoglaad, 
-July, 1839. 
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tion (as the nuns of Chaillot were called) 
when they took their meals on the so¬ 
lemn festivals of the church. This 
austerity did not injure flic mind of the 
young Henrietta—patience and sweet 
temper were the characteristics of her 
life ; the fallen fortunes of her royal 
house made her meek and reflective, and 
she was universally considered a most 
engaging and angelic child. 

As her youth advanced, that adverse 
fortune which had made the kindred 
houses of the Kings of England and 
France nearly rivals in calamity, bright¬ 
ened in regard to the latter. In 1654, 
the splendour of the court of Anne of 
Austria w'as renewed at the Louvre; and 
we find, by the following extracts from 
Madame de Motteville, that the exiled 
daughter of Charles 1., then but eleven 
years old, shared in its amusements 
“ In the year 1655, several balls were 
given, to which the King ,Loui8 XIV., went 
frequently masked. The Quecn-motlier, 
Anne of Austria, having on one occa¬ 
sion in particular invited tlie Queen of 
England to see the King dance, she 
came ; and the Queen-mother, having 
attired herself in a morning-cap and 
robe, to denote that she was indisposed, 
received the Queen of England in that 
manner; the company present com¬ 
prising only her own maids of honour, a 
few Jeunes dames, and some duchesses, 
wives of the ministers of state. It was 
merely got up to show oflf the King’s 

S ceful deportment, and divert the Eng- 
Princess, Henrietta, who was just 
emerging from childhood, and gave pro¬ 
mise of becoming, in time, a lovely 
woman. Anne of Austria took every 
possible pains to render the reunion. 
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akhougli a small ODe> rery delightful, 
and worthy of the royal personages com¬ 
posing it. The King, accustomed as be 
nad long been to lavish all his attentions 
upon the nieces of Cardinal Mazarine, 
when about to commence the braule,* 
went to lead out Marie Mancini, of 
whom, to the indignation of his royal 
mother, be was passionately enamoured, 
even to the point of raising her to the 
throne. The Queen-mother abruptly 
quitted herseat, walked up and separated 
Marie from her royal partner, and whis- 

? ired the latter to go and lead forth the 
rincess of England. The Queen of Eng¬ 
land, perceiving the Queen-mother's 
anger, ran up to her, and, in a whisper, 
begged she would not constrain the King 
—that her daughter had hurt her foot, 
and was unable to dance. Anne of 
Austria replied, that if the Princess did 
not dance, the King should not at all 
that evening. The English Queen, there¬ 
fore, with a view to prevent disorder, 
allowed her daughter to dance, though 
at heart was but ill pleased with the 
King. His youthful Majesty was scolded 
again, privately, during the evening, by 
the Queen his mother; but the answer 
he made her was, that ‘ be did not like 
little girls.' ” 

The Princess of England, however, 
was then eleven years old, and he be¬ 
tween sixteen and seventeen. There 
existed not only a difference of age be¬ 
tween them, but a still greater dispro¬ 
portion of appearance, for tlie King looked 
twenty. Anne of Austria in public 
showed a tender and respectful manner 
towards him, but whenever he committed 
any little error slie exercised her mater¬ 
nal authority; and on this occasion her 

* This celebrated measure, originallv derived 
from England, was frequently danced % Queen 
Elizabeth and Sir Christopher Hatton— 

“ My lord high keeper led the hrawU, 

The tMs and nuusee danced before him.” 

. In the succeeding century it was fashionable 
in France, oven we see hero as late as the 
minority of Louis Quatocze. It was called “ the 
Brawl," because the salutations, which were 
part of the ceremony for the gentleman dancer 
to bestow on his partner, were sometimes re¬ 
turned by the lady with a cuff on the ear, 
•ad a SetieB of regular frays and romping 
matches often ensued. This explains why the 
Emg wished to dance with Mazarine’s beau- 
dful niece, whom he loved, rather than with 
• his Princess-cousin of eleven years old. 


anger was just. Nevertheless, she did 
not fail to remark during the evening, 
before several persons, that she had been 
a little too hasty towards so good a son 
as the King, and that she should be 
ashamed of it were the occasion less; 
avowing that she had been so astonished 
to see him fail in the courtesy due to the 
Princess of England, as to be unable to 
restrain herself. The generous charac¬ 
ter of Anne of Austria could not bear the 
thought that the fallen fortunes of the 
royal house of England mi^t be con¬ 
sidered as the cause of this neglect of 
royal etiquette. 

The Queen-regent, inlicuofthe Infanta, 
would have preferred the English Princess 
to any other for her son’s bride, for she 
already loved her, and that youthful 
Princess then appeared to have so much 
respect for her royal aunt that it seemed 
as though she held her in scarcely less 
consideration than her own mother; but 
the French monarch did not find her to 
his taste, or, to speak plainly, the 
minister. Mazarine, had no interest 
which obliged him to lean towards her 
side. Anne of Austria, on the con¬ 
trary, had been accustomed to say that 
if she could not have her niece, the 
Infanta Maria Theresa, for Queen, she 
would like to have the former Princess ; 
and that she much regretted her not 
being three years older, in order to please 
the King, who appeared to neglect her 
because she happened to be younger 
than himself, he manifesting a penchant 
for a grown-up partner. 

Madame de Motteville continues:— 
“ The Queen-mother, after having mar¬ 
ried the king to her whom his heart had 
always desired, turned her thoughts to¬ 
wards seeking out a fitting bride for 
Monsieur, the only brother of Louis XIT., 
and, like a good mother, chose for him 
the one who appeared to be the most 
attractive Europe could furnish. This 
was the Princess of England, whom she 
had so tenderly loved, and whom she 
would have made Queen of France if the 
match had not taken place between the 
King and the Infanta. She made Louis, 
therefore, agree to this marriage, and to 
engage him to its conchiMon, proceeded 
to ask the hand of the young Princess 
from the English Queen, whose consent 
she easily obtained, for Monsieur was 

(tHB COURT 
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worthy of being joyfully received among 
the greatest princcraes of the earth; and 
Henrietta, whom he was about to 
espouse, certainly loved and preferred 
him to all others." 

Such was the opinion of Madame de 
Motteville in regard to the youngest son 
of the Kegent<queeu, Anne of Austria; 
but the portrait of Philippe, the younger 
brother of Louis XIV., requires to be 
drawn with a pen less prejudiced in bis 
favour. It is very probable that the 
young Princess of England loved and 
preferred her younger cousin, since the 
King, fearing to be united to an unformed 
girl, small and childish for her age, had 
^ways treated la petite, as he called her, 
with neglect and distance, while his 
brother was kind and attentive. 

Philippe, the youngest son of Louis 
XIII. and Anne of Austria, was a very 
singular character, possessing that sim¬ 
plicity of heart and transparency of 
mind which are the most unfortunate 
qualities that can appertain to a prince; 
the ductility of his disposition made him 
readily take every impression from those 
around him, and the consequence was, 
he fathered many of their follies and 
even crimes of which he was himself per¬ 
fectly innocent. He had finer features 
than those even of his handsome brother, 
but failed of reaching his majestic stature 
by an inch and a half, which was a 
source of great tribulation to Monsieur, 
who, though wanting in sufficient pride 
for ordinary use, made up the deficiency 
by an inordinate share of personal vanity. 

One day the brilliant idea struck him 
that it only required a pair of boots with 
heels an inch and a half in height, to 
make him rival the stature of his royal 
brother. After holding many consultations 
with his bootmaker, the grand affair 
was arranged for the next hunting day; 
but, as it was perfectly impossiWe for 
Monsieur to keep a secret, he ran about, 
not only whispering the news that there 
would soon be no difference between his 
height and that of the King, but in what 
manner the important object would be 
effected. 

It soon came to the King’s ears, who 
took no notice openly, but provided him¬ 
self with a pair of boots exactly similar 
in hei^t, which he put ou the very day 
that Philippe expected to enjoy his 
triumph; but when the Prince placed 
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himself by the King’s side, in all thft 
flutter of vanity, the blank look with 
which he beheld that tlie shoulders of 
Louis were still an inch and a half above 
his own, disconcerted the gravity of both 
sovereign and courtiers; when the King 
had done laughing, he said, ** Come, 
Philippe, let us take off (hese boots and 
return to our natural stature, ipr such 
stilts are very uncomfortable." 

'J'his prince was entirely uneducated, 
and remained all his life comparatively 
in the same uninteilectual state of mind 
in which he was at five years old. But 
he showed, however, great valour in his 
first campaign, and a natural talent for 
war—q ualifications frequently manifested 
in the human being, even in a state of 
uncivilised nature. He won two battles 
and took a town, which made him so 
popular in France, that his brother (it is 
said), inspired with Jealousy, would never 
give him another command; but, how¬ 
ever the valour and perceptiveness of 
Monsieur might distinguish him when 
actually in the field, his utter incapacity 
for holding his tongue must have ever 
prevented him from being a great com¬ 
mander. He was consequently forced to 
remain at court; and the sole exercise he 
had for his pcrccptivencss, was collecting 
all the gossip going on in that region, 
and finding out every body’s business 
but his own. Such was the brother of 
l-iouis XIV., and the husband of Hen¬ 
rietta, of England; his chief fault was 
that of being a trifler. 

After having witnessed the betroth- 
ment of her daughter with the second 
prince in France, a few days previously 
to that of All-Saints, the widowed Queen 
of England prepared once more to visit 
the country from which she had been 
exiled sixteen years. She took with her 
the Princess, her daughter, in order that 
a dowry might be settled by Parliament. 
The royal pair arrived in England in 
November, 1660, and found the country 
in an intoxication of loyalty at the Re¬ 
storation. During this visit to England, 
the young Duke of Gloucester, tlie 
Princess Henrietta’s youngest brother, 
and Mary Princess of Orange, her 
eldest sister, died in the prime of their 
youth, of the small-pox, in the midst of 
the joy of the restoration and reunion 
of the royal family. After these heart¬ 
rending afflictioiis, Queen Henrietta 
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Maria waB anxious to tetura to France 
with her only remaining dau^ter. They 
sailed from Portsmou&, purposing to 
land in France at the Port of Havre; 
but the vessel in which they embarked 
encountered great danger from a tempest, 
and was cast |shore on the sands. At 
the same time the Princess Henrietta 
being attacked by measles, became so 
seriously ill that she was brought back to 
Portsmouth, and there laid some days in 
danger, tothe terror of the Queen, who ex¬ 
pected to lose her, as she had lately been 
bereft of her sister. The invalid at length 
recovered, and they once more embarked 
at Portsmouth, and arrived happily at 
Havre, whence they journeyed to Paris, 
which they reached without further 
disasters, February 20, 1661. The 
royal mother and daughter were wel¬ 
comed with the utmost joy by Anne of 
Austria and her sons^, who awaited them 
at St. Denis, under a splendid tent, large 
enough to accommodate the vast retinue 
of the royal family of France. 

The marriage of Monsieur with 
Henrietta of England, took place at the 
Palais Royal, upon the last day of March, 
in the presence of Anne of Austria, 
Queen Henrietta Maria and Louis XIV.: 
the ceremony was considered a private 
one, because there were only present La 
Grande Mademoiselle, the eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Gaston, Duke of Orleans, and 
the great Conde, who were the nearest 
relations to the young pair. Soon after 
the ceremony the King invested his 
brothetwith theappanageof the dukedom 
of Orleans, vacated by the death of his 
uncle Gaston; this dignity being always 
reserved, on failure of heirs, for the. second 
son of France. Since that investiture 
in 1661, the title has remained in one 
line, the heir of Philippe of Orleans 
being now on the throne of France. 
The brother of Louis XIV. was always 
called Monsieur, par eminence, and his 
wife Madame; and by those titles they 
are better known in history than by any 
other, according to the custom of 
France. 

The portrait of Henrietta, Princess of 
England, by marriage Duchess of Or¬ 
leans, and Madame of France, is thus 
drawn by one who knew her well, 
Madame de Motteviilc; her own coun¬ 
trymen evidenriy thought more of her 
il8 


beauty than the French, if we trust td 
this description: 

“ The Princess of England was of a 
fair height, and extremely graceful, though 
her shape was far from faultless, but m 
the general effect diis was not percepti¬ 
ble. Her features were still less perfect, 
but her‘Expression was so agreeable that 
she appeared altogether lovely. She had 
the most delicate complexion in the 
world, exceedingly fair, blended with a 
natural bloom, which could only be 
compared to the mixture of roses and 
jasmines; her eyes were small, yet soft 
and brilliant; her nose was not ugly, 
her mouth tinted with vermilion, and her 
teeth wliite and perfectly beautiful. 
Her face was too long and thin, from 
which might be foretold an early deca¬ 
dence of beauty.” 

She displayed great taste in dressing 
her hair, and wearing such fashions as 
concealed her defects and heightened 
the beauty of lier person. Her sweet¬ 
ness of temper was such that as she ad¬ 
vanced in womanhood she became the 
bond of union in the royal family. Her 
brothers m England loved her extremely, 
and she constantly corresponded with 
them; many of her letters are still in 
existence, addressed to Charles II. 

Louis XIV., who had manifested so 
much rudeness to her when she was a 
little unformed girl, now, it is said, 
secretly regretted that he had refused an 
alliance with her; he placed the utmost 
confidence in her good sense, often con¬ 
sulting her on affairs which he could 
not confide to her husband, whose jea¬ 
lousy was frequently excited on this 
head; but it was jealousy of his own 
consequence, as first prince of the blood, 
rather than of Henrietta’s fidelity; and 
it was, perhaps, from a desire of the 
Duchess of Orleans to retain her influ¬ 
ence over the mind of her brother-in- 
law that led her too far into the vortex 
of dissipation. From her elegant taste 
sprang the carousals and tournaments 
which distinguished the beginning of the 
reign of Louis XIV. She introduced 
lEtes champetres, and the custom of 
promenading till two or three hours 
after midnight. At last the queen-mo¬ 
ther, Anne of Austria, took alarm at the 
abandonment to pleasure and constant 
diversion, which seemed the sole cares 
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5f Louis XIV. and his sister-in-law, and, 
using her authority, she privately coun¬ 
selled her daughter-in-law to be more 
moderate in amusements. Henrietta 
obeyed, and a proper restraint was after¬ 
wards placed on the diversions, which, 
since her marriage, had solely occupied 
the royal family. 

We give, from Madame de Motteville, 
a description of one of these magnificent 
carousals of Louis XIV., held in 16.55. 
ft may afford some hints to the noble 
Scottish Lord Eglintoun and his gallant 
friends, which may prove useful for their 
approaching tournament, purposed to 
be held this autumn at his castle in the 
north. 

“ In the following year the King, con¬ 
tinuing to love Mademoiselle Mancini, 
sometimes more, sometimes less ardently. 
for the sake of diversion got up the cele- 
brateil course de bague (running at the 
ring), which had something akin in it to 
the ancient chivalry. He separated all 
the well-looking men of his court into 
three bands of eight chevaliers each. He 
himself headed the first; the Duke de 
(iuise was chief of the second, and the 
Duke do Candallc of the third. The 
colours {tivree) worn by the King's band 
were scarlet and white, the second blue 
and white, and the third green and 
white. They all wore coats of gold and 
silver embroidery, fashioned after the 
Roman costume, with small helmets on 
their heads, crested with a prolusion of 
feathers, each plume fastened by a 
brilliant aigrette. Their steeds were 
similarly accoutred, and, as well as their 
gallant riders, were all plentifully be¬ 
decked with ribbons. This course was 
run between the garden of the Palais 
Royal and the mansion in which the 
Queen of England then resided. The 
King attired himself for the occasion in 
the Palais Brion, and all mounted their 
horses in the garden, from which they 
afterwards rode forth to show themselves 
to the ladies, who occupied the balconies 
and windows of the Palais Royal. Each 
troop had its mitrechat-du-camp, who 
marshalled them in order along so many 
different alleys of the garden, from which 
it was delightful to see tljcm ride forth 
so equipped. The dazzling effect of 
their several parti-colours, the brilliant 
lustre of their coats, their goodly mien, 
together with the beauty of their horses, 
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made one remember with lively pleaetirt 
of having read in the Roman authots* 
and particularly in the Amadis, aOoat* 
thing cxceedin^y similar* 

“ Preceding the King’s troop came 
fourteen pages, clothed in silver tissue, 
trimmed with ribbons of scarlet and 
silver, bearing tlie shields and lances of 
the knights. After these marched sia 
trumpeters; next came the King’s first 
esquire, attired in like manner. He Wl» 
followed by twelve of his Majesty’s pag^, 
well mounted, richly dressed, and all 
bedizened with feathers and ribbons, 
the two last of whom carried—one the 
King’s lance and the other hie sbiekl, 
upon which, for a device, was figured a 
radiant sun, with this motto 

* Nepitt ne parV 

“The marechHl-du-camp rode next, 
very splendidly attired, but, according 
to ordinary custom, he wore no mask. 
Then came the King, followed by the 
chevaliers, all masked and all superbly 
and gallantly dressed; but the King 
.surpassed them equally by his goodly 
mien, grace, and address, as by his 
quality of sovereign and master. 

“ The blue and white troop followed 
that headed by the King, in the same 
order, which appeared agreeable to look 
upon, from the softness of the colours 
and the noble mien of the Duke de Guise, 
whose romanesque genius found fitting 
display in the tourney. He was followed 
by a led horse, which seemed destined 
for the service of some Abencerrage, 6r 
Zegri, being conducted by two moors, 
who made him follow the troop at a 
slow atid pompous pace. The Duke’s* 
shield had for device a pile of faggots, 
whereou was a phoenix, and above a sun 
restoring him to life, with these words 

‘ Qu imporia que maten siresucitan* 

“ Hie Duke de Candalle came next, 
who was no less admired; for the green, 
gold, and silver shone with remarkable 
splendour among his troop; but beyond 
all else his fine figure, and his fttir noble 
countenance, received the praises he 
merited. His shield had for device a 
club, with these words 

‘ Elle peut mime me placer partni la 
astres' ” 

Again, speaking of the tournaments 
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held At the Tuiieries, in 1662, on oc> 
Aasion of the'promotion, by King Louis, 
of sixty knights of the order du Saint 
Eaprity our entertaining writer says :— 

The preparations for the carousal, with 
which his Majesty was desirous of enter* 
taining the two Queens, on the same im¬ 
posing scale as that given by the lute King 
on his marriage,long occupied the princes 
and noblemen who were nominated to 
figure in it. The Queen-mother, who 
had not witnessed the former carousal, 
got upon her account, nevertheless gave 
118 an interesting description of all 
she had gathered from tlie courtiers of 
that day concerning it. I met with no 
one, however, on the present occasion, 
who was able to tell me whether the 
former, held at the Palais Royal, ex¬ 
ceeded in magnificence this of which I 
was a spectator at the Tuileries. It was 
composed of five quadrille* ^ representing 
' five nations; the Roman, Persian, Turk - 
isb, Indian, and American. The King 
commanded the first. Monsieur the 
second. Monsieur h prmce the third, the 
Due d’Anguien was commander of the 
fourth,-and the Due de Guise of the 
fillh company. I shall not dwell upon 
the order of their march, the richness of 
their attire, the numbers of their suite, 
the gallantry of their devices, and the 
lively contrast afforded by their parti¬ 
coloured habiliments. It might be tedi¬ 
ous to say more by way of description of 
these magnificent scenes; I will merely 
add that the Comte de Sault, son of the 
Due de Lesdiguiere, had the honour to 
carry off tlie prize in the course de ba^ue, 
which feat was hailed by the applause of 
the spectators; and he had the honour 
• to receive a diamond of considerable 
price from the hand of the Queen-mother, 
who was present in a pavilion erected for 
that occasion hard by the palace.” 

Shortly after their marriage the Duke 
and Duchess rejoined the court of Louis 
XIV., then resident at Fontainebleau. 
The health of Henrietta had always 
been fragile, and her devotion to 
pleasure did not improve it. She be¬ 
came a mother before she attained her 
twentieth year, giving birth to a son, 
who received the royal title of Duke de 
Valois, but died in his infancy, to tlie 
great grief of his father; daughters of 
this marriage survived to maturity. 

In the highest society in France a 
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species of frigid gallantry was at that 
period in vogue; all the romances and 
mediocre poetry of those days are more 
or less tinged with it, and so common 
had it become as to wholly take the 
place of simple politeness. To this 
cause alone, perhaps, must be princi¬ 
pally attributed the liaison of Henrietta 
with the Count de Guiche. That young 
nobleman, equally remarkable for sym¬ 
metry of person and elegance of mind, 
was one of the most distinguished 
gallants of that gay court. His deport¬ 
ment and language were modelled after 
those of the heroes of Scuderi and De la 
Calprenede ;* and at the period of the 
marriage of the royal pair, he stood high 
in the Duke of Orleans’ fkvour. 

The Duke presented him to his 
youthful bride, entreating her to receive 
him graciously, and to admit him with¬ 
in the circle of the favoured few consti¬ 
tuting her most intimate society. The 
Count could not behold with indifierenre 
the many agreeable qualities united in 
the person of the Duchess : admiration 
was quickly succeeded by that deep 
devotion inspired by the claily contem¬ 
plation of a princess, served through 
affection rather than duty ; and that 
feeling in turn gave place to a more 
tender, yet less respectful sentiment. 
Mademoiselle de Montalais, one of the 
Duchess Henrietta’s maids of honour, 
was not slow in penetrating that which 
affected so powerfully the mind of the 
young noble, and instead of attempting 
to dissuade him from, took a lively in¬ 
terest in his misplaced passion; she 
went even so far as to charge herself 
with placing before the eyes of the 
Duchess certain letters which he confided 
to her. Henrietta at first refused to 
read them; but, overcome by the en¬ 
treaties of Montalais, she permitted her 
to answer them—shortly wrote replies 
with her own hand, and, hurried away by 
an immoderate desire to test her powers 
of fascination, had the imprudence to 
grant the Count many private interviews. 
I'he Duke’s suspicions being aroused, he 
begged the King to banish De Guiche 

• The Seigneur de k Galpren£de,—^Icss known 
at theprcBeutday by his frivolous, infiatod, and 
voluminous romancos, than by the following 
chiiracteristic couplet of Boileau:— 

" Tout a I’bumettr gasconue en auteur gascon 

Calprenede et Jubaparlant dn memo ton." 
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from court; the latter immediately re- dcur of the ancient kings of Asia seemed 
ceired a royal command to repair to as nothing in comparison with the inag> 
Poland, and Mademoiselle de Montalais nificence of this excursion. The King of 
was dismissed. The foregoing facts arc all France, while in progress to the coast, 
that can be gathered from contemporary was always preceded by thirty thousand 
history regarding this intrigue (whether of his household troops, and on this occa- 
justly or not so designated), but every sion was accompanied by the queen, his 
thing induces the belief that Henrietta consort, and the most beautiful ladies of 
had nothing more wherewith to reproach their court, among whom Henrietta shone 
herself than great volatility and ceti- with a superior lustre, while she secretly 
surable inconsiderateness. A contem- enjoyed the glory and satisfaction of all 
porary writer states, that the depth of the this parade, wholly got up on her account. 
Count's attachment became known by It was one continual festival from St. Ger- 
the following romantic circumstance, mains to Lisle.” 

He had had the picture of the Princess _ The husband^ of the Princess Hen- 
copied in miniature, constantly wearing it rietta gave his wife leave, at her request, 
in a case of gold next his heart, and this to pass over to the opposite coast of Eng- 
chanced on one occasion to sav -. his life land, in order that she might have the satis- 
in battle,by repellingabullet which would faction of beholding once more herfamily. 
otherwise have inflicted a fatal wound. Henrietta landed at Dover on the 1.5th 
Thus passed the life of Henrietta of of May, 1670, amidst rejoicings which 
England in the midst of pleasure and seemed to renew in the minds of the 
gallantry till her twenty-fifth year, when English people the road joy of theResto- 
sho was induced by the King of France, ration. She was received on the beach 
her brother-in-law, to give him her as- in the .arms of her royal brothers, Charles 
sistance in a political undertaking, which ftiid Jsimes. She remained a fortnight in 
involved the whole continent of Europe in England, every day being spent in ft'tes 
war. and diversions; the scenes of these gaieties 

Louis XIV. having established de- wore chiefly confined to Tunbridge and 
spotic sovereignty in France, could not Canterbury, for Henrietta did not ap- 
with satisfaction behold Holland verging proach the capital. This Princess has 
so closely to an entire republic under the incurred great odium for bringing over in 
pensionary De Witt, but was unable to her train the beautiful Brotonne, Louise 
break up that form of government with- de Queruuaille, who became the mistress 
out the assistance of Charles II.; for Hoi- of Charles II., and afterwards Duchess 
land remained (before the destruction of of Portsmouth; but there is no reason to 
her navy at Southwold Bay, by the Duke suppose that the sister of the Monarch had 
of York), mistress of the seas. As any ill purpose in this introduction ; she 
Henrietta constantly corresponded with had long ceased to exist when the inti- 
Charles II., the King of France made macy of her brother and Mademoiselle 
choice of her to signify his wishes for an de Querouaille became matter of scandal, 
alliance with her brother, having fur its It is the cruel fate of royalty especially to 
object the annihilation of the Dutch naval suffer under the most hateful calumnies— 
power. for their oft-recurred-to memories even 

“ A young princess, then,” says Vol- the grave has no repose, 
taire, who was only twenty-five years Among the triumphal greetings which 
of age, was the plenipotentiary fixed upon tho Princess of England received from 
to put the finishing hand to this treaty, her brother’s court. Waller, now an aged 
A visit Louis made to Dunkirk and Lisle man, hailed her mature beauty in a siiiii- 
served as a pretence for Madame’s jour- lar spirit of panegyric to that which had 
ney to England. The pomp and gran- celebrated her birth i<— 

« TO TUB SDCHBSS OB OIU.BANS, WHEN SHE WAS TAKIHO LEAVE Ot THE COUBT 

AT DOVBB. 

That sun of beauty did among us rise, 

England first saw the light of those fair eyes; 

When, though a babe, through guards you made your way— 

What fleet or army could an angel stay ? 
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Thrice happy Britain, if she could retain 
Whom first she bred within her ambient main j 
Our late burnt London, in apparel new, 

Shook off her ashes to have welcomed you. 

But we must see our glory snatched away, 

And with warm tears increase the guilty sea; 

No wind can favour us, howe’er it blows. 

We must be wrecked, and our dear treasure lose: 
Sighs will not let us half our sorrows tell. 

Fair, lovely, great, and best of nymphs, farewell I’* 


The Duchess of Orleans little antici¬ 
pated the destiny she left England to ac¬ 
complish, not that we are by any means 
disposed to give implicit credence to the 
reports which declare that she was mur¬ 
dered. Whether she died a natural or a 
violent death, the great day of judgment 
can only discover; before we translate 
the circumstantial narrative of the sudden 
and dreadful termination of her existence, 
it will be necessary to bestow a few words 
.upon her supposed murderer. 

The Chevalier de Lorraine was a younger 
son, of. a junior branch of the illusirions 
house 6f Lorraine, whose sole possessions 
were the haughty spirit and restless pro-* 
pensity to turbulence which ever distin¬ 
guished his family, but unaccompanied 
by the heroism that had so often shed 
glory on its illustrious name. Though 
gifted with the great beauty for which the 
descendants of Charlemagne were ever 
celebrated, the Chevalier de Lorraine 
being slenderly endowed with fortune, 
became a knight of Malta, and was soon 
after presented with a place in the house¬ 
hold of the Duke of Orleans. He sud¬ 
denly became a great favourite with his 
master, and being a proud, petulant boy, 
frequently treated the Duchess of Orleans 
with great brusquerie, from a feeling that 
she viewed him with less regard than did 
her husband. He certainly was the cause 
of a violent dissension between Henrietta 
of England and her lord, just before the 
progress to Dunkirk. The circumstance 
which exasperated the jealousy of the 
Duke of Orleans was his wife being in¬ 
trusted with state secrets by the King, his 
brother, which were concealed from him, 
on account, probably, of his babbling 
propensity. 

The great Turenne, who had the in¬ 
firmity of for ever being in love with some 
court beauty or other, notwithstanding 
they regularly made a fool of him, was at 
this time, ill his sixtieth year, enamoured 
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with a coquette belonging to the house¬ 
hold of our Henrietta. This lady of the 
bedchamber, Madame de Coatquen, did 
not return the passion of the aged hero, 
but was violently in love with the Adonis 
of the Duke's court, the young Chevalier 
Lorraine. The coquette, however, lis¬ 
tened to Turenne just sufficiently to ex¬ 
tract from him such state secrets she 
might think worth bearing, and, among 
others, the renowned Marshal divulged to 
her the secret mission with which the 
Duchess of Orleans was intrusted to ne¬ 
gotiate in England. Madame de Coat¬ 
quen immediately whispered it to her 
young lover, and the Chevalier flew with 
the intelligence to his master, the Duke 
of Orleans, who bitterly reproached his 
wife and brother with having secrets kept 
from him, the second man in France. 
Highly incensed at his councils being 
thus betrayed, Louis XIV. traced the 
matter to the fountain-head, and, after 
this brouUlerie,\\xo Duke withdrew his wife 
from court to his country seat of Villeret- 
Coteret, while the King arrested the 
Chevalier de Lorraine, and sent him to 
prison at Piorre-Encise, and afterwards 
to the Chateau d’lf. The King, mean¬ 
time, baffled by the retreat of his brother 
with the English princess, sent his prime 
minister Colbert to the chateau of Vil- 
leret-Coterct, where the fits of passion 
into which the Duke of Orleans daily 
threw himself, greatly alarmed and dis¬ 
turbed his wife and all her ladies; the 
more so, because such vagaries were quite 
unusual to his careless, good-natured dis¬ 
position. The wise Colbert soothed the 
Duke into better humour by explaining to 
him the political negotiation that Hen¬ 
rietta was required to open to her bro¬ 
ther; whereupon the Duke of Orleans 
suffered his jealousy to abate, and joined 
the royal progress to Dunkirk. Such 
were the events that immediately pre¬ 
ceded the visit of Henrietta to England. 
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The Chevalier de Lorraine was let out of 
prison, but advised tq amuse himself with 
travelling, as the Duchess did not approve, 
nor would the King suffer the airs he gave 
himself in the household of the Duke of 
Orleans. This young favourite, there¬ 
fore, repaired to Home, some time before 
Henrietta arrived in England. 

The particulars of the death of Hen¬ 
rietta are circumstantially detailed by an 
eye-witness of her sufferings, the cele¬ 
brated Madame de la Fayette, who never 
left her royal friend from the hour of her 
fatal attack till she had breathed her 
last. These are her words:—“ On the 
24th of June, eight days after the return 
of Madame, the Duchess, to England, she 
came with her husband, the Duke of 
Orleans, to St. Cloud. The first day she 
was there she complained of pains in her 
side and stomach, to which she was sub¬ 
ject ; nevertheless, as the weather was 
extremely hot, she would insist on bath¬ 
ing in the river. M. Gueslin, her first 
physician, did all he could to hinder it, 
but, despite of his remonstrances, she 
would bathe on the Friday ; but on the 
Saturday found herself so unwell that she 
could not bathe. I arrived at St. Cloud 
on the Saturday at six in the evening ; I 
found her in the garden ; she told me that 
I saw her looking ill in the face, for that, 
indeed, she did not feel well j she supped 
as usual, and then promenaded by moon¬ 
light till midnight. The next day being 
Sunday, the 29th of .Tune, she rose early, 
as did Monsieur, her husband, who 
bathed. She was a long time in her 
apartment after he had left it, but did 
me the honour, when going out of her 
chamber, to enter mine, to tell me how 
well she had passed the night. 

“ Shortly afterwards, I went up to her 
apartment, where she told me that she 
had of late been much vexed, and was 
out of temper; but the bad humour of 
which she spoke would have passed in 
other women for their happiest disposi¬ 
tions, for her natural sweetness of demea¬ 
nour was so great, that she was incapable 
of the usual indications of sharpness or 
anger. 

*' As she was thus speaking, mass being 
announced, she went to hear it, and re¬ 
turning to her chamber, leant on me, say¬ 
ing with that air of goodness which pecu¬ 
liarly belonged to her, that she should 
banish her cross tempers if she could only 
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chat a little with me; but that she were 
left to the persons who usually surrounded 
her, she could not answer for her patience. 
As the Duke of Orleans descended the 
stairs in order to prepare for his departure 
for Paris, whither he had resolved to re- 
turii) he met Madame de Mekelboutg, 
and came up again with her. The Piin* 
cess Henrietta left Bois Franc, with whom 
she had been speaking, and came to Ma¬ 
dame de Mekelbourg; as she spoke to^ 
her Madame de Gamaches handed to the 
Princess, and likewise to me, a glass of 
succory water each; she had asked for it 
some time before. Madame de Gourdon, 
her lady in waiting, presented the glass to 
the Duchess of Orleans. Her highness 
drank its contents, but as she returned 
the glass wit hone hand, placed the other 
on her side, crying in a tone which 
marked how much she suffered—* Ah, 
what a spasm I I never felt such a one.’ 

“ Her face flushed all over as she said 
this; a moment afterwards her colour 
faded to a livid paleness that surprised us 
all; she continued her plaints, and af¬ 
firmed that she could no longer support 
herself. 

** We took her under the arms to lead 
her, but she could scarcely walk; her 
whole frame was fearfully contracted; 
they undressed her in an instant. I sup¬ 
ported while they unlaced her; she 
moaned continually, and 1 noticed she 
had tears in her eyes, which much sur¬ 
prised me, for I knew she was the most 
patient person in the world. 

*‘l said to her, whilst 1 kissed the arm 
I was supporting, that it seemed to me 
she suffered greatly; she replied that 
what she endured was inconceivable. 
She was put to bed, but her shrieks were 
more distressing than ever, as she threw 
herself from side to side, like one in the 
extremity of anguish. Her physician, 
M. Esprit, was summoned; he came, 
pronounced it the cholic, and ordered the 
usual remedies. Meantime her agonirs 
increased; Madame, declaring that her 
malady was greater than they imagined, 
desired that a confessor might be sought. 

“The Duke of Orleans came to her 
bed-side ; she embraced him, saying with 
a sweetness that might have melted the 
hardest of hearts 

“ * Ah, Monsieur, you have not loved 
me this long while, but that was unjust, 
for 1 have ever lovgd you.' 
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*‘TheDuke appeared greatly moved, and 
to was every one in the apartment, whence 
we could iiear nothing but the soba of 
thoie who wept. 

** All that I have mentioned took place 
In less than half an hour. Madame ex¬ 
claimed perpetually that she felt terrible 
pains in the pit of the stomach. All of 
a sudden, she declared that the succory 
water she had drank must have beeu 
^poisoned. They had perhaps mistaken 
*one bottle for another, but that she was 
poisoned she certainly felt, and demanded 
that they would give her counter-poisons 
and antidotes. 

** 1 stood near the Duke, in the ruelle 
(by the bed-side), and although I wholly 
acquitted him in my own mind of such 
a crime, yet the malignant curiosity ap¬ 
pertaining to human nature, led me to 
observe him with attention; but the 
opinion of his wife neither agitated nor 
embarrassed him. He immediately ob¬ 
served that they ought to give the re¬ 
mainder of the succory water to a dog, 
and instantly to administer oil and coun¬ 
ter-poisons in order to relieve Madame 
from so alarming a supposition. But 
when they came to search for the remains 
of the draught left by Madame at tlio 
bottom of the glass, her first woman of 
the bedchamber, Madame Desbordes, 
declared she had drank it, and as she had 
never left the Princess, it could not be 
poison, or it would have hurt her.* Ma¬ 
dame, nevertheless persisted in requiring 
oil and couiiter-poison, and they were 
administered one after the other. Sainte 
Foix, first valet-de-chambre to her hus¬ 
band, brought powder of vipers as an 
antidote; she said she would take it 
from his hand, because she entirely con¬ 
fided in him. They gave her finally 
many drugs upon this notion of poison; 
which were probably rather calculated to 
make her worse than to alleviate her 
malady. These potions caused her to 
vomit violently, but the nourishment she 
had taken that morning was all that the 
stomach rejected. The fatigue entailed 
by the administration of these remedies, 
and the excessive pain she suffered, 

* Voltaire, among his proofs, instancing that 
the Princess was not poisoned, wrongly asserts 
that Madame de la B'ayette drank the remnant 
left by her. That lady merely states that she 
took, a glass of succuiy water, Itanded to her at 
the same time; another person having owned 
to drinking the remainder. 
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brought on a torpor, which' seemed Uktf 
repose; but she told us not to deceive 
ourselves, that her agonies hod no cessa¬ 
tion, though she had no longer strength 
to out. 

** (in the King’s arrival, the sufferings of 
Madame had redoubled, occasioned per¬ 
haps by her having swallowed medica¬ 
ments of contrary natures. It seemed as 
though the physicians became suddenly- 
enlightened by the royal presence. His 
Majesty took them aside, to know what 
they thought; and they, who two hours 
before had answered for the life of their 
patient, and asserted that the coldness 
of the extremities was but symptomatic 
of the cholic, now began to declare the 
case hopeless, and said that the fail¬ 
ing pulse was an indication of gangrene 
having commenced, and that the last rites 
of religion ought to be administered with¬ 
out delay. 

“ The Queen and the Countess of Sois- 
sons had come with the King; Madame 
de La Valli^re* and Madame de Mon- 
tespan* came together. While 1 was 
speaking to them, the Duke of Orleans 
called me to him, and in tears told me 
the declaration of the medical men. 
Surprised and deeply grieved, I replied, 
that the physicians seemed to have lost 
all skill and presence of mind; that the 
Duchess had, a quarter of an hour before 
her attack, been speaking to M. de Con¬ 
dom, cure of St. Cloud, and that now he 
had better be sent for, as I thought, for 
the spiritual benefit of the Princess, they 
could not make a better choice; mean¬ 
time they found M. Feuillet, a canon, 
whose merit was well known. 

‘‘ The King approached the bed of 
Madame. She told him be was about to 
lose the most devoted of his adherents. 
He said that he trusted she w'os not in 
so great danger, but that he was asto¬ 
nished at her firmness, and considered 
she appeared truly great. She replied, 
that he knew well that she bad no fear of 
death. 

“At last the King spoke of the Creator; 
he then returned to the spot where tho 
physicians were, and found me in despair, 
that they bad given the Duchess nothing 
that seemed like a proper remedy. The 
King spoke to them, and then returning 
to the bed of Madame, added, that he 

* See these Portraits and Memoin, May 
and July, 1835. 
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Vlis no doctor, but had come to propose 
thirty different remedies to the physU 
cians. They replied, that they could 
not yet be administered. Madame re¬ 
joined, that ‘ she supposed she must die 
according to form.* 

** The King, seeing that to all appear¬ 
ance there was nothing to hope, bade 
her adieu in tears. She implored him 
not to weep, or he would destroy all her 
firmness, and added, that the first news 
be heaid in the morning would be her 
death. 

The Marshal de Grammont now ap¬ 
proached her bed ; she told him that he 
was about to lose a good friend by her 
death, .and added, that she believed her¬ 
self poisoned by mistake. 

When the King retired, I was near 
her bed, and she said to me, ‘ Madame de 
Fayette, is not my nose drawn on one 
side ?’ My tears were my sole reply; for 
what she said to me was true, though I 
had not noticed it before. The hiccup 
now took her; she said to M. Esprit— 
* this is the hiccup of death.' 

She had already repeatedly asked how 
soon she should die ; and though they re¬ 
plied as if death were yet distant, it was 
plain that she had no hope. 

She never once turned her thoughts 
towards life ; no word of regret escaped 
her on the cruelty of the destiny which 
cut her off in the flower of her days ; no 
supplications to the physicians for reme¬ 
dies, save when the violence of her 
mortal agony caused her to demand them. 
Her countenance was calm under the 
certainty of a death she believed produced 
by poison, the pangs of which were 
most cruel, displaying a courage and 
strength of mind unparalleled. 

* M. Feuillet came as the King retired, 
and entered upon the duties of religion ; 
he spoke to Madame with austerity, but 
found her in a frame of mind far from 
requiring it. She had some scruple re¬ 
garding the efficacy of her former con- 
^sions, and entreated M. Feuillet to 
aid her in making a full confession. She 
made it, and whilst acknowledging her 
errors, formed great resolutions of leading 
a truly Christian life, if God raised her 
from that bed of death. 

** I approached her bed after confes¬ 
sion ; M. Feuillet was still near her with 
a capuchin, her confessor in ordinary. 

This good father persisted in holding 
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forth discourses that fatigued the Duchess; 
she gazed at me with looks expressive of 
her thoughts, and then turning to th# 
capuchin, said, with admirable sweetness, 

‘ Let Feuillet finish, man jphre% you shall 
speak in your turn.’ 

“At that moment Lord Montague, the 
English ambassador, arrived; as soon as 
she saw him she began to speak of the 
King, her brother, and of the anguish her 
death would occasion him. This she * 
had often recurred to since the com¬ 
mencement of her malady; remarking 
that he was about to lose her he always 
said he loved best in the world. The 
ambassador asked her * if she had been 
poisoned ? ’ 1 do not know whether she 
said that she had been, but know well 
that she told him * not to say any such 
thing to the King her brother, for he 
ought to be spared that grief; and above 
all, not to think of vengeance, for that the 
King of France was not in fault, and that 
tlie treaty ought not to be broken on ac¬ 
count of her death,’ 

Site said all this in her native tongue; 
but as the word “ poison” is common to 
English as well as French language, her 
religious adviser, M. Feuillet, interrupted 
the conversation, observing that she must 
devote the remnant of her life to God, 
and not give her thoughts to any worldly 
regret. 

“ She received the eiicbarist; and 
meantime the Duke of Orleans having 
retired, asked whether she was to see her 
husband no more, whereupon he was 
sought for, and returning, embraced her 
in tears, and she then bade him a last 
adieu, and begged him to leave her. 

“ She now sank rapidly, and had every 
now and then stoppages of the heart; 
M. Brager, an excellent physician, ar¬ 
rived. At first he did not despair of her 
case, and wished her to be bled in the 
foot. * If they would do it,’ she replied, 

* they had no time to lose, for my head 
is confused, and my stomach seems in¬ 
flated.’ 

“ The physicians were surprised at her 
firmness and her presence of mind; they 
bled her in the foot, but no blood came. 
She thought she should expire while her 
foot was in the warm water. M. Brager 
then offered to administer medicine, but 
she requested that the rite of extreme 
unction might be first performed. 

'<M. de Condom,'the pious cur6 ofSU 
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Cloud, entered whilst this rite was being 
administered. He spoke to her of heaven 
with that eloquence and true spirit of de¬ 
votion which ever distinguished his dis¬ 
courses ; she entered into all he said with 
a zeal and quickness of apprehension 
that was wonderful, considering her state. 

‘‘ As ha spoke, W first woman of the 
bedchamber approached to offer some 
needful assistance, when the Duchess said 
to her in English (that M. de Condom 
might not understand her, preserving, 
even in extremity, her sense of courtesy), 

* When I am dead, give to M. de Con¬ 
dom that emerald 1 have had set for him.’ 

Soon after she felt a disposiUon to 
aleep, which was, in fact, the failing of 
animation; and on asking whether she 
might take a few momenta’ repose, they 
said she could, and that in the mean time 
they would pray to God for her. 

“ M. Feuillet remained at the head of 
the bed, but in a moment the Princess 
cried out to M. de Condom, that she felt 
herself about to expire ; be approached, 
and gave her the crucifix, which shemook 
and kissed with ardour. M. de Condom 
spoke earnestly and devoutly, and she 
answered him as collectedly as though 
she had been in perfect health, and then 
held the crucifix to her lips till life &iled 
her. The last agony was but momen¬ 
tary; a few little convulsive movements 
alone hovered over her mouth, and she 
breathed her last sigh at half-past two 
in the morning—only nine hours after 
she had been first attacked with the fatal 
illness.” 

The death of the English Princess 
created an intense sensation in France, 
where she was greatly beloved; all con¬ 
ditions of people appear to have been 
struck with horror, not only at the sud¬ 
denness of her loss, but at the horrid 
means by which it was believed to have 
been effected. Her funeral sermon drew 
from Massillon one of those noble bursts 
of eloquence, for which that great eccle¬ 
siastic was famous. The funeral oration 
for Madame was considered his master¬ 
piece ; and when he came to that passage 
where be exclaimed—Oh, night of hor¬ 
ror!” when the tidings suddenly burst 
upon 08 , without any preparation, ** Ma¬ 
dame is dying 1—she is dead I ” His au¬ 
dience intenupted him by Uieir lighs aod 
tears. 
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That &ithful friend, Madame de la 
Fayette, who did not leave until all was 
over, and who has given so dreumrian- 
tial an account of the last moments of 
the daughter of Charles L, did not forget 
her, long after the giddy court had ceased 
to think of the sad event, says, in one of 
her letters to Madame de Sevigne 

It is three years yesterday since 1 
saw Madame die. *1 have re-^read all her 
letters; my mind is full of her.” 

A work, entitled Interreutmlet, 
by M. de la Place, published at the laU 
ter end of the last centuiy, offers some 
evidence which would put the matter of 
the murder of Henrietta beyond all doubt, 
if we could depend on the authenticity .of 
the documents quoted; but though the 
author declares they are printed from the 
manuscripts of Colbert, prime minister 
to Louis XlV., he gives no satisfactory 
evidence how they came into his posses¬ 
sion. We give them, however, as we 
find them. In the following document 
the great Colbert speaks, or is supposed 
to speak 

“ The public always suspected that 
Madame (Henrietta of England) was 
poisoned. The 30th of June, 1670, 
Madame was at St. Cloud in perfect 
health, she drank a glass of succory 
water, in an instant she felt sharp pains 
in her stomach, convulsions followed, and 
six hours afterwards she was dead. It is 
natural to suspect poison when death 
happens thus unexpectedly, and with such 
symptoms. But it is more than suspi¬ 
cion, it is a certain fact, though the 
proofs are known to but few.” 

Louis XIV., struck by this death, and 
by some circumstances that preceded it, 
bad one Morel arrested, who held theoflice 
called controller of the mouth in the 
household of the Duke of Orleans, to 
whose inspection every thing for the sus¬ 
tenance of the Princess was subjected. 
This person was introduced secretly into 
the King’s cabinet the night after the 
death of Madame; there were no persons 
present excepting two domestics, highly 
in the confidence of the King, and the 
officer of the garde da carps, who led in 
Morel. 

« Look at me,” said the King to Mo¬ 
rel, and heed well what you are about 
to say, and on your life let it be truth. 
But is you dare to lie, the scaffold k 
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ready! I know that Madame died poi* 
soned, but 1 would ascertain the parti* 
cuiars of the crime.” 

“ Sire,” replied Morel, without being 
in the least disconcerted, “ your Majesty 
regards me justly as a villain 1 but, after 
your sacred word given that my life shall 
be safe, I should be a fool if 1 attempted 
to deceive you. Madame was pomned. 
The Chevalier de Lorraine sent the poi¬ 
son from Rome to the Marquis d'Eftiat, 
and he put it into the water which Madame 
drank.” 

But my brother,” rejoined the King, 
did he know ?” 

“Monsieur?” said Morel; “Oh, no, 
we know him too well to coniidR any 
secret to him.” 

“That,” said the King, drawing a 
deep breath, “ relieves my mind.” He 
then commanded Morel to depart. 

“ The boldness of the conspirators arose, 
from the case with which they might 
have disgraced the royal family by accusing 
the Duke of Orleans as their abettor; 
the previous disagreements of that Prince 
with his wife, and his intimacy with the 
murderers, would have fixed any accusa¬ 
tion they might have made with an inde¬ 
lible stain. The Marquis d’Efliat was 
the first equerry to the Duke, and as 
complete a villain as could exist; he was 
the intimate friend and correspondent of 
Lorraine, who, feeling that he should 
never be recalled to France while Hen¬ 
rietta of England lived, took the means, 
through the agency of Effiat, of thus 
destroying her. 

“ Whatever indignation the King might 
have felt at the presence of the Marquis 
d’Effiat and the Chevalier de Lorraine, 
he gave them no reason to suppose that 
he suspected their fatal secret, but treated 
Effiat as usual, and even recalled the 
Chevalier soon after, at his brother’s im¬ 
portunity.” 

It is very improbable that Louis XIV. 
should suffer successful poisoners to re¬ 


main in his brother's household, when, 
supposing he only cared for himself, he 
might be often subjected to their machina¬ 
tions : especially as he had incurred the 
enmity of Lorraine; but from some part 
of this narrative, which it was not need¬ 
ful to quote here, we suspect it to be one 
of those forgeries invented freely by the 
republican gavans, just before the French 
revolution, for the pur}K)se of bringing 
all royal persons into contempt with the 
common orders. 

If the testimony of the medical men 
who attended Henrietta may be relied on, 
there were found, when her body was 
opened, abundant natural causes to ac¬ 
count for her death; which they attri¬ 
buted to a large abscess on the liver. It 
will be remembered that she insisted 
on bathing, contrary to the caution of 
her physician; that she had walked 
hours by moonlight, besides crossing the 
sea twice in a fortnight, and spending 
more than a month in continual festivals. 
This excessive bodily exertion alone might 
in a very hot summer destroy a delicate 
young woman, suffering from a violent 
liver complaint, as quickly as spasms 
carry off huniau life in tropical climates. 

In detailing the death-scene of the 
unfortunate daughter of Charles I., 
Madame de la Fayette makes no men¬ 
tion of the children of that Princess: two 
daughters, however, survived hor. Ma¬ 
ria Louise was married, in 1679, to Don 
Carlos il., King of Spain : she too, 
it is said, was poisoned, when she was 
about the age of her mother, by an eel 
pie; she died without issue. The se¬ 
cond daughter of Henrietta married 
Amadeus the Great, Duke of Savoy 
and King of Sardinia, and from her the 
present royal family of Sardinia are 
descended; likewise the unfortunate Duke 
of Bordeaux, and Mademoiselle his 
sister, who seem to unite in their un¬ 
offending persons the calamities of the 
^oyal houses of Stuart and Bourbon. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PORTRAIT OF THE PRINCESS HENRIETTA 
STUART, DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. 


The lovely daughter of Charles I. 
and Henrietta Maria, is here represented 
in the bloom of early womanhood, just 
at the time of her marriage, when she 
was in her seventeenth year. The por¬ 
trait has been engraved from the collec¬ 
tion of the King of France, at Versailles, 
and is certainly, if we may judge by 
style and era, from the pencil of Mig- 
nard,* court painter to Louis XIV. The 
Princess Henrietta is so completely at¬ 
tired in the full dress now fashionable, 
that if there was not in the figure the 
Srmness and reality which the touch of 
a great master ever gives to his actual 
portraits, her resemblance might be 
taken for a model of present costume; 
the low dressed chevelure is completely 
in keeping with this idea. But how 
much more beautifully has the Stuart 
Princess arranged her fair tresses than 
any model hitherto offered to the pub¬ 
lic? The fine taste of many of our 
noble subscribers will, we are certain, 
readily adopt a mode of arranging the 
hair which harmonises so well with the 
present fashion, and which adapts the 
Vandyke style to long luxuriant hair. 
The front is arranged in waving curls, 
the long hair is braided and twisted in 
a knot^nd the ends, curled, are hi ought 

* Our engraver in France has leitercil the 
TOrtrait Vandyke, hut tlicre was a slight itniic- 
aiment in the way of its being from the hand of 
that celebrated artist; seeing that that admirable 
right hand had lost its cunning for more than 
twenty years, being quietly reposing in the ditst 
of old St. Paul a t'athcdral aiiicethc year Iti ll; 
and, as will be seen by our memoir, the English 
PrineeH was not bom at the time of Vandyke’s 
death. The bones of Vandyke were burnt in 
the fire of London. * 


near (he face on each side, as continuous 
ringlets with the front curls, while a row 
of pearls is passed round the braided 
knot. She wears the row of throat 
pearls always seen on the beauties of 
the court of Louis XIV, Her robe is 
pale green brocade, open in the skirt, 
showing a white satin petticoat trimuaed 
with gold lace; while the robe itself, 
trimmed with black lace, might be sent 
home by the modiste of some modern 
beauty for the next court bull, without 
swerving from the fashion of the present 
day. A houffon tucker of white 
satin, trimmed with narrow white 
blonde, is held in full folds round 
the bosom, with brooches of co¬ 
loured gems, pearls, and jet; and a 
chain of jewels is continued from the 
centre brooch to those on the shoulders, 
and largo pearls are placed down the 
front of the pointed corsage, which ter¬ 
minates with a brooch of the jewellery 
above mentioned. The sleeves are made 
of green brocade, slashed with white 
satin ; beneath they are surrounded with 
a chain of gems, pearls, and jet drops; 
then a white point lace ruflle, then a 
white satin puff, then a fall of jet drops 
with another white lacc ruffle: the 
pointed corsage is trimmed round the 
waist with jet clusters and pearls, and 
the skirt of the robe is looped back on 
each side with a brooch of the like 
jewellery. She has jet bracelets tied 
with a knot of black ribbon ; pale buff 
gloves which meet the lower ruffle; a 
tassel led pocket handkerchief; and she 
holds that potent female sceptre-—a 
large Spanish fan. 
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EXPECTATION. 


Esperaba, desperado'* 


FBOM THE FRENCH OF VICTOB HEGO. 

BY SUTHERLAND MENZIES. 

Mount, nimble squirrel, mount yon giant oak. 

Whose topmost branch—near neighbour to the sky- 
'Neath the light breeze sways trembling like a reed; 

Up, turret-liaunting stork I swift daft on high. 

From church to citadel at one brave sweep— 

From tall clock tower to frowning donjon-keep. 

Mount, antique eagle, from thine aerie mount. 

From yon primeval crag eternal winter snows ; 

And thou, that in thy lowly grass-wove couch. 
Songless the earli st day-dawn never knows 
Mount, sprightly lark, on quiv’ring pinions spring, 

To meet the first slant sunbeam glistering. 

And now from yonder oak-bough’s topmost height. 
From yonder marble tower’s arrowy spires. 

From craggy mount, and thro' day’s kindling light. 
That o’er the horizon’s marge the fog-wreath fires, 
Mark ye the wave of a warrior’s plume, 

And my well-beloved return ? 


STANZAS. 


I’d rather be a peasant maid. 

Than bear the baubles of the great. 

With all my young affections laid 
In ruin on thy altar—state I 
And move amid a glitt'ring crowd, 

Whose hearts are cold as they are proud. 

For what, to me, are jewels bright, 

Or glozing lips, or bended knees ? 

The heart receiveth no delight 

From hollow, formal things, like these : 

I love affection’s gentle eye. 

There I can gaze untiringly. 

Then leave me to my lowly lot, 

My morn of peace, my eve, of joy ; 

The pleasures of the peasant’s cot 

Are Nature’s I—charms that never cloy—• 
Delights that spring from truth and ease ; 

Earth knows no holier joys than these I 

B. B. 
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NEWS FROM BARCELONA. 
A.D. 1697. 


Rumour is a ptp«, 

Blown by surmises, » * * conjectures.” 


SasxsrBass. 


IktsliiceKce of the surrender of Bar¬ 
celona had been anxiously expected at 
the Court, of Versailles, during the 
greater part of the month of August, 
1697. The Duke de Vendome, gene¬ 
ral-in-chief of the army in Spain, and 
Vice-admiral the Count d’Estrees, had 
forwarded despatches, dated the 16tli of 
July, stating that Moilsieur dc Cheme- 
rault, already “ booted and spurred,” 
held himself in readiness to convey to 
his Majesty the glorious tidings of the 
taking of the town, which was houily 
expected to capitulate. A month, how¬ 
ever, had elapsed, and Monsieur de 
Chemeraulthad not made his a])pearance. 
The disappointment of Louis XIV. and 
his ministers became apparent, and tlieir 
uneasiness not a little increased by a 
rumour, originated by certain malcontents 
in Paris, of the French troofjs having 
been beaten; and which report, as it 
gained ground, began also to he credited, 

' until at length the news of the tlcfeat, 
and consequent evacuation of the place, 
was as firmly believed as had been that 
of the expected victory. There was, 
however; one person at the Court of 
Versailles whose patience became still 
more sorely tried than even that of 
royalty, by this unaccountable delay— 
the heroine of our tale, a young and 
lovely* jorofeg-ciff of Madame de Main- 
tenon. 

Mademoiselle de Vaucelay, the last 
descendant of a noble and ancient 
family, had been left an orphan at a 
tender age. On the death of her 

S arents she had been adopted by the 
larquise de Maintenon, who, after a 
suitable education, had placed her as 
maid of honour about the person of the 
young Duchesse du Maine,f tlie daugh¬ 
ter-in-law of Louis XIV. 

* See her Portrait and Memoir, Sept., 1835. 
t See her Portrait and Memoir, Oct., 1835. 
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The deep', mat;ernal affection evipced 
by the Marquise towards this child of her 
adoption, had often been descanted upon 
at Versailles, simply on account of its 
singularity, from, the total absence of 
similitude in their respective dispositions; 
for the envenomed tongue of slander 
had never dared attack the rigid purity 
of that lady’s unblemished reputation. 
No two characters could, in fact, have 
been mon*, diametrically opposite. The 
one pious, sensible, remarkabh* for the 
serious gravity of Tier manners; the 
other a spoiled and wayward girl, 
lively, petulant, capricious, yet withal 
amiable in her very defects, and so en¬ 
tirely free from hypocrisy, that, unlike 
many of her young companions, she 
disdaiopd seeking to ingratiate herself 
with her beiiefdctress by the semblance 
of a piety slie did not actually possess. 
Madame de Maintenon, at first attracted 
by the infantine graces and extreme 
beauty of the portionless or[>han, be¬ 
came no less captivated by the artless 
gaiety, playful manners, and the affec¬ 
tionate disposition displayed towards all 
by whom she was noticed. With the 
Duchess of Maine also, whose cliaractcr 
in most points closely resembled her own, 
she soon became an especial favourite, 
so that between tl»e sprightly mistress 
and the laughter-loving maid of honour, 
the little Court of Seeaux presented a 
constant scene of gaiety and mirth. The 
austere gravity of the Marquise was often 
forced to unbind itself before the lively 
sallies of lierlittle favourite, whose highest 
delight was to produce this effect; she 
would then dance about the room, clap 
her hands, and cry, “ I have made god- 
mamma laugh,” ibr thus she invariably 
styled the incognita wife of Louis XIV. 

The impatience of our little heroine 
for the arrival of the despatches may be 
easily conceived, when it is understood 
that Monsieur Chemerault had been an- 
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BOttnefed at their bearer, a.nd that Louise 
de Vauceky, who had obtained per- 
miMion to awaH his arrival at Versailles, 
was the' affianced bride of Chemerault. 
This young officer had served for the 
last few years ubd» the Duke de- Ven- 
d6me. Although only brigadier at his 
entrance into Spain, he had conducted 
himself with to much bravery during the 
whole of the campaign, that he had been 
urposely select!^ by the. Duke as the 
earer of the despatches, and conse¬ 
quently one of the officers best entitled 
to promotion, and the favour of his 
Sovereign. 

At length, at an early hour one morn¬ 
ing towards the end of August, a post- 
chaise, carefully closed, and plentifully 
bespattered with mire, was seen driving 
at a furious rate along the avenue of 
Sceaux, leading to Versailles. In a few 
moments it entered the town by a street 
in which some paviours were about to 
commence their daily labour, and who, 
from the rapid progress of the vehicle, 
had barely time to escape being crushed 
beneath its lumbering wheels. A cry 
from one of the paviours, accompanied by 
an imprecation against the postilion, 
drew the attention of his companions to 
the circumstance of the early arrival of 
the post-chaise, and which in fact was 
an ordinary event at that time, when 
Versailles might have been styled the 
metropolis of France. The fact was, 
the fellow had been lying across tlie 
road, taking his morning nap, and not 
being sufficiently aroused to get out of 
the way in time, his leg had been slightly 
grazed by oik; of the wliecls of the 
chaise. “ I’d bet the best pint of wine 
I ever drank,” grunted forth the man as 
he rubbed the injured member, “ that 
that fellow would crusii fifty people 
before he gets to his journey’s end, were 
so many to be found in the streets.” 

“ ’Tis a courier, with despatches for 
the King,” rejoined one of his comrades, 
whose eye had followed the carriage un¬ 
til it was out of sight. 

“ Then it’s news from the army ! A 
victory ! A victory !” shouted a third ; 
“for we hear of nothing now but tlie 
glory of the King’s arras, towns taken, 
provinces conquered.” 

“ Victory !” cried he of the’ wounded 
leg sullenly. “A fine victo^ for me 
truly, if the rascal had taken on my leg." 
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** All wurowB fault, Philip/’ atlswisr-t 
ed an old roan, who had hitherto re* 
mamedsilent } “thereyou’ve been bask** 
ing like a lazy Savoyard for the last hour, 
and was the driver to blame if your leg 
chanced to lie in his way ? Come, comei^ 
man, don’t grumble, there’s fine news 
for the Court this morning. As for me, 
I never believed that Monsieur de Ven- 
ddme had been beaten." 

“ Don’t talk of Monsieur de. Ven- 
d6mo to me, pkre Martin” returned 
Philip discontentedly; “ will all his fine 
doings add a pound of beef to our soup, 
or lower the price of bread ?” 

“ I can’t say they will,” returned 
Martin ; “ but the nation benefits by 
them; none can gainsay that, though 
we may not be the better off.” 

“True, Martin,” observed another, 
“ the nation benefits—for there’s always 
an increase of work. His Majesty orders 
triumphal arches, and pictures, and 
statues,—to say nothing of the fire¬ 
works.” 

“ In regard to the fireworks, I agree 
with you, Pierre,” said Philip, limping 
away, “ for we do see something of 
them; but as for all the rest”— and he 
shrugged his shoulders—“ tell me,” he 
continued, “ will that restore a son to a 
poor widow ? or a father to his children? 
And how many have been slaughtered 
in this last matter of Barcelona, where 
Moqsicur de Vend6me has been fighting 
away these two months !” 

“ By tlie saints but you have it, Phi- 
lip!’’ exclaimed three or four voices 
simultaneously.—“ Barcelona is taken, 
for all they said of the Duke having been 
beaten ; and that’s a courier from Spain 
bringing the news to the King. Huzza I 
huzza! Barcelona is taken; let’s have 
a glass to the health of Monsieur de 
Vendome!’’ 

And flinging their caps in the air, the 
sturdy politicians adjourned to the near¬ 
est wine shop, there to distribute news 
which originated entirely in their own 
fertile imaginations. 

The post-cliaise still rattled on at the 
same pace, until it reached the Hotel de 
Courtenvaiix, where it was compelled to 
stop, for a concourse of persons, all 
equipped for the chase, was at that mo¬ 
ment issuing from the gates. In vain 
did the postilion try to urge on his 
horses; the poor jaded animals, terrified 
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at the confusion and uproar caused by 
the barking and yelping of the hounds, 
the winding of huntsmen’s horns, crack¬ 
ing of whips, and the clamorous vocife¬ 
rations of their driver, sought to back 
, the vehicle with all - their remaining 
strength. The appearance of the post- 
chaise was instantly hailed by a loud 
shout of laughter. It was one of those 
old-fashioned, cumbrous four-wheeled 
vehicles, hung close to the ground, and 
of such convenient dimensions that it 
might have served as a locomotive abode 
for either a gai\g of gipsies or a com¬ 
pany of strolling comedians. 

“ Give place, my friends, to the Mar¬ 
quis of Carabas 1" cried a young minis¬ 
terial secretary. 

“ You have driven far, postilion, to 
judge by the quantity of mire you have 
picked up,” said another. 

“ Whence come you ?” cried a tliird. 

“ Why call the fellow out of his 
;oame ?” rejoined a fourth; “ don’t you 
recognise Puss in boots T 

“ Are you not ashamed, sirrah,” in¬ 
quired a dissipated looking noble, “ to 
drag such a lumbering mass of filth after 
you ?” 

” Not more so than you might be, 
monseigneur, after one of your midnight 
pranks,” quietly responded tlie driver. 

This apropos witticism caused a laugh 
at the expense of the M arquis de Florville, 
one of the greatest rouh of the day; 
add “ Well answered, Puss!” resounded 
freon all sides. 

' The postilion now growing impatient, 
began to brandish his whip. He per¬ 
ceived that the hunting party, ripe for 
Am, were in no hurry to make way for 

him. 

“ Ho I there, my masters!” cried he 
at length, “ detain me longer at your 
peril; my orders are to reach the war- 
office before five o'clock, and if I am not 
punctual, rilhave Monsieur le Marquis 
de Barbezieux to settle his accounts 
■with you.” 

The name of the secretary-at-war 
acted like magic upon the bystanders. 
The horses were drawn up, the dogs 
called in, to give room for the chaise to 

“ Why did the fellow not say at once 
whither he was bound?” muttered a 
huntsman who now busied himself in 
(bearing the way; *'but with all his 
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speed,” he continued, **he won’t find 
Monsieur de Barbezieux; for he slept at 
Meudon last night, to be in readiness for 
this morning’s chase.” 

“Tell us, friend, before you go,” 
cried two or tliree courtiers, whose curi¬ 
osity had been awakened by the name 
of the minister, and who more than 
suspected that the chaise contained the 
bearer of important despatches, though' 
why it was so carefully closed they could 
not conjecture. “ Tell us whence do 
you come?—what news do you bring? 
Eh ? despatches from Flanders or from 
Spain ?” 

*' You are too curious, my masters,” 
cried the postilion, once more spurring 
on his horses at full speed ; “ if 1 ceme 
from Flanders, why 1 don’t come from 
Spain, that’s all, you know.” In another 
instant the chaise was out of sight. 

Here, however, imagination again 
supplied the vacuum in the minds of the 
hair-brained partv. 

“ He is from Ffanders,” observed one. 

“ No,” answered another, “ for he 
would have come in the other direction.” 

“ He is from Spain,” rejoined a third. 

“True,” said another, “from Cata¬ 
lonia. Vend6me then has not been 
beaten ?” 

“ No,” again responded one of the 
former speakers, “ and ^Barcelona has 
surrendered.” 

“ 'Twas Chemerault that was inside,” 
observed a young count; “ he has been 
expected this month past.” 

“ Huzza! huzza I for the surrender 
of Barcelona! Vive le Due de Ven- 
d6me /” vociferated a party of hunts¬ 
men who had overheard their master's 
surmises. 

“ Huzza! for the surrender of Barce¬ 
lona I Long live the Duke de Ven- 
d6me!” re-echoed some fifty voices. 

“ What’s the matter ? what’s the 
matter ?” eagerly inquired some of the 
inhabitants who had arisen from their 
beds, and were anxiously peering firom 
behind their window shutters in their 
night gear. “ What’s all this clamour 
almut ? Is the King ill—or is Madame 
de Maintenon”— 

“No such thing,” cried several 
voices together. “ ’Tis Monsieur de 
Chemeraultarrivedfrom Spain with news 
of the taking of Barcelona by the Duke 
deVcnddmel” 

[the court 
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Tbk important intelligence, so au¬ 
thentically imparted, quickly circulated 
throughout Versailles; and an hour be¬ 
fore the King’s levee, it was reported at 
the palace Uiat Monsieur de Cheme- 
Fault had arrived at the war-ofiice dur¬ 
ing the night, and had delivered his 
despatches to the minister. The tale 
once believed, became soon fraught with 
divers circumstantial particulars-the 
narrators had had them from persons to 
whom Monsieur de Chemerault had re¬ 
lated them. He had named the officers 
who had distinguished themselves, as 
well as those fallen or wounded. He 
had indicated on which side they had 
breached and entered the town—how 
the houses had been carried by sto> m, 
and in what disorder the Spanish gene¬ 
ral, Pimentel, had retired with bis troops 
—that, in short, if the Duke de Ven- 
dome’s orders had borne him out to that 
effect, he would have had possession of 
the whole of Catalonia in a single cam¬ 
paign ! 

The post-chaise meantime continued 
its course without further interruption, 
until it arrived at the back entrance of 
the hdtel de la Guerre; where it was 
admitted into what was called the Cour 
dee Cuisines;” and where we must 
leave it for the present. 

Mademoiselle de Vaucelay had been 
awakened that morning from a pleasing 
dream, in which her lover had appeared 
to her, decorated with the insignia of a 
marechal-de-camp (adjutant-general); 
for to this rank had the King promised 
to elevate the officer who should be the 
first to bring him news of the taking of 
Barcelona. 

The first word she heard upon opening 
her eyes, was “ Barcelona,” to which, 
stiiiling up, she naturally responded, 
“ Chemerault 1” 

“ What, Marion !” she exclaimed to 
her attendant for the tenth time; “ dost 
thou really mean to say that Monsieur 
de Chemerault has not been to inquire 
for me? thou must be mistaken, girl— 
go, see if he be not waiting;—and, Ma¬ 
rion, say I shall be with him forth¬ 
with. I knew that Chemerault was 
come,” she continued soliloquizing. 
“ Oh I yes, I saw him—spoke to him— 
in my dream; he looked as handsome as 
ever; and though he fought like a lion 
—he is so brave 1—he had not received 
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a single wound! Yet, could I have loved 
him the less, had he returned to me 
scarred, and his beauty gone! Oh I no, 

I would still have adored him, as deeply,- 
as devotedly as ever. Well, Marion f » 
he waiting ?—sdidst say I was coming’?” 
Upon the negative of her attendant, 
Louise still queried with the same volu¬ 
bility : “ Tell me, Marion, how did he 
look;—pale and weary after his journey ? 
He travelled post, thou sayest? Oh ! I 
have it now—^he would no| appear before 
me in his travelling dress—hasten! hasten, 
Marion I—this tiresome, never-ending 
toilet—that lappet fells too forward, 
girl; Chemerault likes to see my ear-: 
he says I have a pretty one—besides, he 
it was who gave me these pearl car-drops. 
Now my robe—quick—my blue one— 
Chemerault likes that best—hasten, girl 
—thy pace is that of a tortoise. Oh! 
tliis eternal toilet. Say, do 1 look pretty, 
Marion—my mirror, at least, is tolera¬ 
bly-satisfied.” 

Had Louise de Vaucelay been left 
to her own inspirations, she would wil¬ 
lingly have dispensed with the tedious 
duties of her toilet on that morning; 
but Marion had represented to her the 
indecorum of appearing in public with¬ 
out her pyramidal cap, with its long 
lappets of point lace, beneath which all 
high-born damsels then concealed their 
flowing tresses. Her slender waist must 
next be impri"oned in its stiffened bo¬ 
dice ; her lace ruffles and ribbon sleeve 
trimmings must be so arranged as to 
give all the width at the elbow, instead 
of at the shoulder. And then she would 
not appear without her patches! Ma¬ 
demoiselle de Vaucelay, however, to 
whom the strict rules of etiquette gave 
but little concern, would still have re¬ 
sisted, had it not been for the idea sug¬ 
gested by the tire-woman, that Monsieur 
de Chemerault might not find her quite 
so pretty as she looked at his depar¬ 
ture. This observation, therefore, de¬ 
termined her at once to submit to the 
ordeal. At length, the toilet ended, the 
impatient girl escaped from the hands 
of her waiting-woman, and rapidly de¬ 
scended the grand staircase, calling 
upon the name of Chemerault, whose 
voice she thought she had recognised. 

“ Has not Monsieur de Chememult 
been inquiring for me ? ” she Mked of 
the porter at the bottom of 
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Cftse.—"You should not have denied 
me to him! ” 

" No peraon has inquired for you, 
mademoiselle,” answered the man. “ I 
know that Monsieur de Chemerault ar¬ 
rived in the night, with news of the 
taking of Barcelona, but he has not 
been here.” 

He is gone to the hath,” returned 
Louise, “ and will be here presently, or 
haply I may meet him.” 

So saying, she descended to the great 
court-yard of the chateau, where an im¬ 
mense* concourse of persons had assem¬ 
bled, to talk over the particulars of the 
siege. Mademoiselle de Vaucelay pur- 
sura her search, running from one group 
to another. As the word “ Barcelona,” 
at' each instant, caught her ear, she 
would stop and eagerly inquire— 

" Where is Chemerault ?—have you 
' seen him ?—I am in search of him I ” 

" Monsieur,” she said at length, paus¬ 
ing and addressing an old pensioner, 
who—to judge by the volubility with 
which he narrated various facts to his 
hearers—must have had an hour's con¬ 
ference, at shortest, with the object of 
her search : " monsieur, will you have 
the kindness to tell me where Monsieur 
de Chemerault is at present ? ” 

** With pleasure, mademoiselle,” re¬ 
plied this well-informed person : '* Mon¬ 
sieur de Chemerault is at this moment 
in conference with Monseigneur le Mar¬ 
quis de Barbezieux, at the hotel d» la 
Ouetre.’* 

Louise, having thanked him, bounded 
off anew in the direction of the minister's 
hotel, and had not proceeded far ere she 
was met by one df the intendants of the 
royal household, who, surprised at see¬ 
ing one of the Duchess of Maine’s maids- 
oT-honour alone, in the court-yard, at 
that unseasonable hour of the morning, 
habited, too, in full court costume, ex¬ 
claimed, as he looked down at her satin 
slippers— 

" Mademoiselle would have done bet¬ 
ter to have taken a sedan-chair.” * 

' But Louise was too much occupied 
tb notice either him or his remark. 
The- intendant shrugged his shoulders— 

" An assignation, no doubt 1” he ex¬ 
claimed ; “ yet the silly - little damsel 
might have taken a less public path.” 

Mademoiselle de Vaucelay now had 
r&ached the Mtel de la Guerre. Making 
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her way through a group of idle lacqueys, 
assembled in the hall, she ascendra the 
flight of steps leading to the council 
chamber; here, however, her progress 
was arrested by the door-keeper, to 
whose numerous questions Louise re¬ 
plied by the single word, “ Chemerault I” 
The man repeated the word after her, 
wholly at a loss to divine her meaning, 
and puzzled to guess why the name of 
that ofHcer should be advanced as a 
counter-order to the express commands 
he had received from the minister him¬ 
self, before his departure for the chase 
at Meudon. 

“ I want to see Monsieur Cherae- 
rault,” said Louise, becoming more ex- 
. plicit; “ let me see him forthwith. It 
IS useless to deny him,” continued she ; 
“ for 1 know he is in conference with the 
minister.” 

“ Monsieur de Barbezieux is particu¬ 
larly occupied in his cabinet, made¬ 
moiselle,” bowed the domestic, obeying 
his master’s orders, “ but—” 

" I tell thee,” interrupted Louise, im¬ 
patiently, “ I care not for the minister 
—it is Chemerault I want, and Cheme¬ 
rault I must see I Go, say it is I— 
Louise de Vaucelay, who waits.” 

“ I am sorry, mademoiselle, but I 
dare not enter the minister’s cabinet 
under any pretence,” returned the man, 
respectfully. 

“ Thou art an ill-mannered knave 1 ” 
angrily exclaimed the impatient girl ; 

" 1 will enter, so detain me at thy peril! 
and I will, moreover, pray the King to 
dismiss thee from thy charge 1 ” 

“ 1 am sorry, mademoiselle,” again 
reiterated the door-kcej)er, “ but my 
orders are imperative. I protest, ma¬ 
demoiselle, that Monsieur de Cheme¬ 
rault is not with the minister.” 

“ Such protestations are false, and 
thou seekest to deceive me 1 Monweur 
de Chemerault arrived in the night, and 
is oven now in conference with the mi¬ 
nister. Am I not rightly informed ? ’* 

“ True, I hear that Monsieur de Ch^ 
merault arrived last night; but I again 
declare that he has not been here. As 
to Monsieur le Marquis, if you wish to 
speak with him, he can be seen at six 
o’clock, before he sits down to supper 
with the princes.” 

" Monsieur dc Barbezieux, indeed I ” 
exclaimed Louise, indignantly ; " as if 

[the court 
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1 oared for Monsieur de Barb6zieux, or 
any other minister on the face of the 
earth I ’ Tis my own dear Chemerauit 
I want, and will find, were be even in 
the King’s chamber I ” 

** It is probable, mademoiselle,” re¬ 
turned the door-keeper, catching at the 
words, and seeing a hope of ridding 
himself of the importunate visiter, “ it 
is very probable, mademoiselle, that 
Monsieur de Chemerauit may have gone 
to deliver his despatches to the King 
himself—-he may now be at his Majesty’s 
levee.” 

“ Could you not have told me so at 
once ? ” cried Louise, running down the 
steps, and setting off’ once more in pur¬ 
suit of her lover. 

Wherever she went, her singular ap¬ 
parition at that early hour of the morn¬ 
ing created surprise; but she, neverthe¬ 
less, passed on without deigning to notice 
the titters and remarks of those whose 
curiosity had been attracted by her 
strange appearance. 

She next directed her steps to the 
apartments where Madame de Mainte- 
non was in the habit of consecrating a 
portion of her mornings to the spiritual 
instruction of some “of the younger 
daughters of the nobility, who held si¬ 
tuations about the princesses, and the 
orphan daughters of officers who had 
fallen in their country’s service; and 
where, it was said, she made them fast, 
pray, and meditate under her own rigid 
and immediate inspection. 

“ Thou art welcome, child,” said Ma¬ 
dame de Maintenon, raising her black 
coif to embrace her protrgee. “ Come, 
sit thee here; thou art just in time to 
hear my discourse on the concomitant 
graces.” 

“ Ah 1 my sweet godmamma,” re¬ 
turned Louise, “ here is question of a 
far more divine grace, since 1 crave 
yours. Come with me to the King ? ” 

“ To the King I And what would’st 
thou with the King, my pretty one?” 
inquired the Marquise, with unfeigned 
astonishment. “ Say, Louise,—cannot 
I content thee as well as his Majesty? 
Hast thou a complaint to make—a fa¬ 
vour to request ? ” 

“ I have no complaint against any 
person,” returned Louise, “ unless, in¬ 
deed, it be against Chemerauit, who ar¬ 
rived in the night, and has not Ijeen to 
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see me yet. But come, godioai&iDli* 1 
have no time to lose.” 

My child, I cannot take thee to ths 
King: his Majesty is indisposed. Besides, 
he is now engaged in the performance 
of his morning devotions : thou wilt see 
him in the evening.” 

“ In the evening I ” reiterated Louise, 
in a tone which showed she was not to 
be put off—“ in the evening! as if I 
could wait an hour—a minute I ” 

“ Know ye not, sweetest,” asked Ma¬ 
dame de Maintenon, “thatit is displeas¬ 
ing to his Majesty to receive ladies be¬ 
fore mass ?” 

“ His Majesty’s good taste and sense 
is too well known, madam,” said Louise, 
“ for it to be displeasing to him to re¬ 
ceive you at any time; and, as to poor 
little Louise de Vaucelay, she must be a 
nonentity in bis Majesty’s eyes, not worth 
the trouble of being angry about.” 

“ But, Louise, I am engaged at pre¬ 
sent ; later, my child—” 

“ Not a minute later, godmamma; 
if you will not come, I must needs go 
alone, and that might be dangerous I ’* 
said she, holding up her finger, and look¬ 
ing archly beneath her benefactress’s 
coif. “ CJiemerault might be jealous, 
an<] godmamma might be jealous,” she 
added, lowering her voice to a whispbr. 

“ But Louise, listen—” 

“ I can’t listen, godmamma; so if you 
do not come. I’ll cry my eyes out, and 
then,—and then I’ll stab myself with your 
scissors ! I must see Chemerauit; be is 
at the levee. So go I am determined, 
were I to enter through the key-bole 1 ” 
In vain Madame dc Maintenon pleaded 
one excuse after another, but all her ar¬ 
guments were combated by Louise, who 
laughed, wept, coaxed, and flattered by 
turns, until the old lady, whose kind- 
heartedness was no longer proof against 
the witcheries of her little favourite, at 
length gave way. 

“ Thou art a spoiled and wayward 
child, Louise,” added tlic Marquise, as 
sSe prepared to conduct her to the King’s 
apartment; “ but, prithee, child, re- 
ineniber to be reasonable in presence of 
his Majesty.” 

Louis XIV. had by this time recovered 
from his indisposition; he had also con¬ 
cluded his devotions. Ills Majesty was 
surrounded by the great officers of state, 
who had assembled to offer their con» 
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^tidationc upon the victory just ob¬ 
tained by the Duke de Vendbine ; and 
here again Barcelona was the theme. 
Still, although Louis XIV. accepted 
these conpatulations with the most 
courtly urbanity, an acute ol»erver might 
have perceived that his Majesty was not 
wholly satisfied. What he had learnt 
inan hearsay, he would have preferred 
hearing fiom Monsieur de Chemerault 
in person; but that ofiicer still held him¬ 
self invisil^. 

^Madame la Marquise de Maintenon!” 
announced the great usher at the private 
door by which that lady usually entered 
his Majesty’s apartment: Chemerault! 
where is Chemerault! my poor Cheme¬ 
rault !” cried Mademoiselle de Vancelay, 
bounding into the royal chamber, and 
ru'jning wildly from one courtier to 
another, but without discovering the ob¬ 
ject of her search. “ Good heavens! 
wfaat can have become of him !” cried 
the disappointed girl at last, the tears 
rushing to her eyes. Then pausing be¬ 
fore the arm-chair in which Louis XIV. 
was seated, and making a low courtesy : 

** Sire!” she faltered—“ where is Che- 
merault ? has he been wounded in the 
siege ?” 

The King turned towards Madame 
de Maintenon, who stood at his side: 
there was at once surprise and inquiry 
in bis glance. 

** Sire!” said Madame de Maintenon, 
replying to the tacit question ; ** Sire, has 
your Majesty forgotten Mademoiselle de 
Vaucelay, with whose singing and dan¬ 
cing you were wont to be so pleased when 
she was a little girl ? I have placed her 
with the Duchess of Maine; she has a 
favour to ask, which I pray your Majesty 
to grant—for I love the child.” 

Sire!” resumed Louise, once more 
turning towards the Sovereign, her tears 
fialling fest: “ Sire I tell me—pray tell 
me where is Chemerault ?” 

*.* We may ask you the same question, 
mademoiselle,” answered Louis kindly, 
we ourselves have not yet seftn 
Monsieur de Chemerault, and arc much 
displeased at his culpable neglect.” 

“Then Monsieur de Barbezieux’s por¬ 
ter told me false I’’returned Louise, he 
aaid Chemerault had not been there, but 
that he was no doubt with your Majesty 
-—the fellow is an impudent impostor, 1 
pray you, sire, to have him chastised.” 
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“ We know not,” pursued Louis XIY«» 
** if Monsieur de Barbezieux has been 
more favoured than oumelves; yet it would 
appear that the communication were 
sufficiently pressing for us to have been 
made acquainted with the particulars 
otherwise than by hearsay; we shall, 
however, show both these persons that 
we are master, and know how we ought 
to be obeyed I” 

There was something in the King’s 
tone that made more than one of &e 
nobles present fancy himself installed in 
the high office held by the Marquis de 
Barbezieux. 

“ Then, sire I” cried Louise, smiling 
through her tears, and snatching Madame 
de Maintenon’s handkerchief in no very 
ceremonious manner to dry her eyes, for 
she had forgotten her own, as well as her 
gloves and fan—“ Then, sire I as you 
are master—1 conjure your Majesty to 
keep your promise.” 

“ What promise, my child?” inquired 
Louis, who, as well as Madame de Main¬ 
tenon, felt highly amused at the scene. 

“ Your Majesty said you would confer 
the rank of mar4chal-de-camp upon 
the first person who would announce to 
you the taking of Barcelona—1 claim 
your promise in favour of Chemerault; 
BO pray name him at once, that I may 
be the first to congratulate him upon his 
promotion.” 

“ The King never forgets his promises, 
my pretty damsel—so as we are to con¬ 
fer the title of mar^chal-de-camp upon 
the person from whom we had the first 
intelligence, we will at once oblige you, 
and name our first cliirurgeon Fagon, 
who gave us the news while feeling our 
pulse—therefore - ” 

“ Oh I no, no, sire T' screamed Louise, 
not that odious Fagon I” 

Tlie King laughed outright, and turn¬ 
ed his eye towards Fagon, who stood at 
a short distance from his chair, and who 
seemed highly interested by the naive 
scene thus enacted by the petted girl. 

“ Then what are we to do ? how fulfil 
our promise ?” 

“ Name Chemerault,” repli^ Louise. 

“ But, suppose we should think it time 
enough to reward Monsieur de Cheme¬ 
rault after he has shown himself? he 
seem s in dined to preserve bis invisibility” 

“ Oh I” cried Louise, “this is a sub¬ 
terfuge, sire 1 and,” she continued, half 
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petulantly, " is as much as to say the 
news came without Chemerault, that it 
travelled by itself through the air. I 
cannot conceive what doubts your Ma¬ 
jesty can possibly have: but much, I 
fear, you would like to defraud him of 
his right, and name another in his place!” 
and here Louise began to sob. 

“ Sire 1 sire I do not vex her 1” 
whispered Madame de Maintenon, 
** what she asks is just I I cannot bear to 
see her weep—my poor, pretty Louise! ” 

“ Chemerault shall be named," re¬ 
joined Louis, in a low voice. “ But who 
is this Chemerault ? what is he to her ? 
She appears to love him passionately!” 

“ Devotedly 1" replied the Marquise; 
they are engaged, and I have promised 
myself thehappiness, with your Majesty’s 
consent, to unite them to each other.” 

We consent with all our heart,” re¬ 
turned the King, smiling graciously, and 
flattered by the deference to his opinion 
expressed by the Marquise; “ you know, 
madam, that we approve of all you do.” 
Then turning towards Louise, who 
scarcely knew whether to cry or to laugh, 
and alternately did both: “ Mademoiselle 
de Vaucelay!” said the monarch, as he 
looked admiringly upon the lovely peti¬ 
tioner, “ for the sake of your bright eyes. 
Monsieur de Chemerault shall receive 
from us the brevet of marichnl-de-camp ; 
and as we make no doubt that he has 
performed prodigies of valour, we shall 
further reward him, by bestowing upon 
him tliis fair hand and as he took 
Louise’s hand, added smilingly,‘Hhat is, 
if you will intnist the boon to our dis¬ 
posal. We, too, will look to your fortune, 
which shall be thirty thousand livres— 
in proof of the affection which Madame 
la Marquise evinces towards you !” and 
Louis bowed graciously to that lady, who 
thhnked him with one of her sweetest 
smiles. 

As to Louise, she uttered a shriek of 
delight, testifying at the same time her 
gratitude by throwing both arms round 
the neck of Madame de Maintenon, and 
then turning towards the King, seized 
his hand and kissed it repeatedly, and, 
we must add, with far more warmth than 
required by the rules of court etiquette. 
She then preceded to the door with her 
protectress; but, there seeming to re¬ 
collect herself, she ran back, and grace¬ 
fully bending upon one knee^ again 


raised the royal hand respecifkHy to bar 
lips. This unexpected action seemed to 
afford the highest gratificatiosi to Louis, 
who, bending forward, imprinted a pa> 
ternal kiss upon her blushing chew 
She then curtsied and quitted tbechamber. 

Having accompanied Madamede Main¬ 
tenon to the door of her apartment, 
Louise set out once more in pursuit of 
her truant lover. She returned to the 
Mtel de la Guerre, questioning all the 
domestics, and even proceeded to the 
very kitchens. She next searched all 
over the palace of Versailles, inquiring 
of every one, whatsoever their rank, whe¬ 
ther they had seen Chemerault. Her 
lover’s arrival was confirmed on all sides, 
yet, strange to say, though every body 
knew he had arrived, no person could 
say they had actually seen him. At 
length, harassed, disappointed, and not 
knowing what to think, she began to 
give herself up to a violent fit of jea¬ 
lousy. Whilst walking slowly to her 
own apartment (for it was now five 
o’clock, r.M.), her ear was attracted by 
the cracking of whips, together with the 
rumbling of wheels. She darted once 
more down the stairs in time to see a post- 
chaise arrive, and a gentleman jump out. 

“ Chemerault!” screamed Mademoi¬ 
selle de Vaucelay. Alas ! poor Louise I 
It was not Chemerault I It was Mon¬ 
sieur Lapparat, an artillery officer, one of 
the first engineers in France, and who 
had directed the movements of the siege, 
where he had even been wounded. 

“ Monsieur Lapparat, whathave you 
done with Chemerault ?” eagerly asked 
Louise, discovering her mistake, and 
trying, at the same time, to impede his 
entrance until he bad satisfied her upon 
this a 11-im portant point. Monsieur lAp- 
parat repeated the name of “ Cheme¬ 
rault” with visible embarrassment, and 
lifting the slight, form of Louise, and 
putting her on one side, he ran past her. 

“Oh!” cried the poor girl, bursting 
into tears, “ Chemerault has gone back 
to Catalonia without bidding me fare¬ 
well !” and slowly and sadly did she seek 
her chamber, where, shutting herself up, 
she wept for two long hours. 

Monsieur de Lapparat had proceeded 
at once to the King’s apartment, where 
he was instantly ^admitted. Great, how¬ 
ever, was his surprise at finding the King 
already in possession of the news, bat 
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^ater still ^s his astonishment on 
being informed that Chemerault had 
been the bearer of it; for he had tra¬ 
velled post from Montpellier, where he 
had left that officer confined to'his bed 
with broken ribs and other severe con¬ 
tusions, caused by a fall from his horse. 
Chemerault had been despatched with 
the news, as announced previously by the 
Dnkede Vendome, and for sake of expe¬ 
dition had preferred travelling on horse¬ 
back, when he met with this unfortunate 
accident on his entrance into Montpellier. 
This threw some light upon the invisi¬ 
bility of Monsieur de Chemerault, but 
how the news had reached Versailles 
before the arrival of Monsieur Lapparat, 
still remained a riddle. 

Ihe Marquis de Barbezieux had re¬ 
turned to his hotel aftqr hU day’s chase 
at Meudon, where the tidings of the 
' surrender of Barcelona had reached 
him; and highly was he pleased to find 
that his absence had not been even 
suspected by the King; for he found an 
invitation to join the royal supper party 
at nineo’clock, and which, to his infinite 
regret, he saw himself forced to accept. 
The minister had himself engaged the 
Princess, together with some other guests, 
all lovers of good cheer, to sup at his 
hotel; and it was with no little chagrin 
that he quitted them to join the dull 
party at his Sovereign’s table. 

Just as the marquis was preparing to 
quit his friends, he was informed by his 
maitre d’hotel, that a courier had arrived 
that morning, bringing with him an enor¬ 
mous sturgeon, larger, he said, than any 
that had been seen on the King’s table for 
several years. The Marquis instantly 
ordered it to be conveyed to the royal 
kitchen, and prepared for the ^‘petit 
souper." Great was the astonishment 
of Louis the Fourteenth and his guests 
when they belicld the stupendous fish. 

“ Why, here is a sturgeon,” said the 
King, “ of the dimensions of a shark ! 
Where was this monster taken ?” 

“ Sire,” answered the minister, “ it 
arrived at my hotel in a post-chaisc, and 
by courier extraordinary, this morning 
at an early hour. 1 presume it comes 
from the Mediterranean, but cannot guess 
by whom it was sent.” 

“ It was sent by Chemerault!” cried 
Mademoiselle de Vaucelay, whose quick 


cp had been attracted by sometliing; 
glittering attached to the gills of thefish, 
and who had bent over the table to ex¬ 
amine it more closely. 

“ Sire! sire!” continued the lively girl, 
** behold, Chemerault has merited his 
brevet of marichal-de-camp. It is his 
ring which he has attached to the gills 
of the sturgeon!” and she clapped her 
hands and danced upon her tabouret. 

Louise de Vaucelay surmised correctly. 
There was indeed a ring engraved with the 
armorial bearings of the family of Che- 
meraiilt, attached to the head of the 
prodigious monster, and which the eh^ 
de cuisine, supposing it a pre.sent from 
some foreign potentate, had carefully 
replaced after the sturgeon had been 
prepared for the royal table. 

“ The arrival of the sturgeon, then," 
said the King, “ was coupled with the 
news of Barcelona, which it would now 
appear had its foundation in mere ru¬ 
mour!” Another wonder was still to come. 
Upon opening the fish a small mass of lead, 
carefully rolled up, was discovered, and 
which upon examination was found to 
contain the following words 

“ Barcelona capitulated on the 8th 
of August. Monsieur de Chemerault, 
the bearer of this news, is confined at 
Montpellier in consequence of a fall from 
his horse. He commends himself to the 
magnaiiinity of his Sovereign, and to the 
kindness of his friends.*’ 

“ Now, sire,” eagerly cried Louise, 
determined to take her lover’s part to the 
last, “ was I wrong in persisting that 
Chemerault had been the first to give 
your Majesty news of the surrender of 
Barcelona!” 

The King laughed right heartily. 

“ Good news,” said his Majesty, ‘‘can¬ 
not come from too many sources. We 
have named Monsieur de Chemerault 
marichai-de-catnp, but in justice we 
must also confer the same rank upon 
Monsieur Lapparat, who, we believe, is 
no stranger to that important conquest." 

In less than six weeks after this me¬ 
morable day. Monsieur de Chemerault, 
marichal-de-camp, received from his 
Majesty King Louis the Fourteenth, in 
the royal chapel of Versailles, the fair 
hand of Ifig beloved and deeply-attached 
Louise de Vaucelay. 

L. V. F-. 
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THE POLISH EMIGRANT. 


1 saw when Kosciusko fell,'' 

And, as his corse’s sentinel, 

I met, and fought almost alone, 

A host of foes, who fain would own 

The prize. At length, o’erpower’d and ta’cn,"* 

And nearly number’d with the slain— 

Tho’ much, as rebel, I had dared— 

They bound me ; but ray life was spared: 
And I, with wounds undress’d and raw, 
Condemn’d a dungeon’s air to draw— 

(’Twere mercy to have kill’d me, when 
I mingled in the strife of men). 

Then, as I heal’d, the darksome mine 
Was next where 1 was doom'd to pine. 

One ling'ring pity yet they show’d. 

Whence greater torture doubly flow’d : 

They chose with me my wife should bide; 

She clung all faithful by my side. 

And fed my children ; but the air. 

And cold, and want, and healthless fare. 

Their tender frames not long defied— 

The last of our dear offspring died. 

*We buried them ; their very clay 
Slept not beneath the light of day ; 

Our savage gaolers would not give 
Such boon, lest wo might ’scape and live. 

And coffinless, without a shroud. 

In stifled grief my wife and I 
Bore each, to where the daily crowd 
Of slaves and task-men came not nigh ; 
That no rude foot might trample down 
The wasting flesh and whit’ning bone. 

For this there dawn’d another day ; 

The Czar, for that time, lost his prey. 

E’en in earth’s bowels—where around 
All crimes mock'd virtue—one was found; 
AVho serv’d a tyrant he abhorr'd : 

We won his friendship and his sword. 

We hasten’d thro* the shades of night; 

This friend attended us in flight. 

And liv’d to combat by my side 
Once more, for Poland^s buried pride. 



The Pblieh Emigrant, 

Ah I then full many a Russian head 
Proclaim’d the blow by veneeance sped ; 
Nations, .whose flag’ for freeaofo %aved. 

Saw us out-niimber’d, not out-braved. 

I wept o'er Warsaw’s dying groan, 

The foe press’d round—-I fled alone ; 

And many a bitter look I turn'd 
Upon each village, as it bumVl, 

Whose flames by night illum’d my path, 
While Cossacks wreak’d their demon-wrath. 

But I escaped—I fancied then 
From all which bore the form of men. 

The partner of my joys and woes 
Was shelter’d, e’en from Russian foes. 

Alas I my suir’rings could not show 
How for a Russian heart would go ; 

She follow'd me—the fiends pursued. 

And on the desert gladly view’d 
A thing so precious, to efface 
All I had wrought upon their race. 

But spare a husband’s lips to tell 
What sick’ning horrors there befell ; 

Suffice, Elgina’s fate was her’s— 

A doom scarce crime itself incurs— 

The wolves, more mild than human fongs, 

A period put to Nature’s pangs. 

At length, on England's happy shore. 
Behold the days of anguish o’er ! 

Except, when looking on my scars— 

These tokens of my country’s wars— 

My dying babes—my tortur’d wife. 

Come back with all the strength of life. 


W. Ledger. 


FROM UIDEB DE DIEU OF ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 


Their taunts are worthless to the soul 
That hails a day which knows no cloud ; 
Onward for her the world may roll— 

She hears nor mingles with the crowd. 
Even as the drop of pearly spray. 

Which billows, broken on their way. 

Upon the echoing rock have driven. 
There in its virgin brightness thrown. 
Exhales its being pure and lone 
With incense and with lij^t to heaven. 
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THE EIVER EXCURSION. 


Oke July morning, when the heat 
promised to be extreme, and to preclude 
the possibility of movement without ex¬ 
haustion, we were asked if we were dis¬ 
posed for a saunter—or, more properly, 
a float—on the river ; not to be rowed 
by boatmen, but to be impelled by our 
friend alone, wherever fancy should lead; 
and to run all risks of grounding as the 
tide fell, from our slender knowledge of 
the channel. We agreed, and embarked 
in our little Cambrian bay upon water 
clear and bright as liquid emeralds, with 
no other companion than Ruby, the 
handsomest of spaniels, and the one who 
most enjoys an expedition. The scene 
was exquisite—a brimming tide, without 
a ripple, and the water so exquisitely 
transparent that the sand below, with 
all its productions—weeds, shelly, hsh— 
were perfectly visible and distinct. On 
each side the mountains, in their gor¬ 
geous robes of purple, lay in dreamy 
silence, huntly obscured by the gausy 
mist of heat; whilst those in the furtliest 
distance were wrapt in a shroud of cloud, 
blending earth and sky in mystery. The 
rough side of the great mountain lay 
softened in the hazy atmosphere, as if 
it sought to assimilate its rugged features 
to the calm and loveliness around. We 
floated by the numerous headlands, or 
under the rocky banks, which, on the 
opposite side, are so beautifully covered 
with luxuriant trees—the mountain ash 
esi^ially lifting ite light and graceful 
foliage from the stony fissures, and 
drooping over them with the weight of 
its splendid berries. Here and there 
a crab-apple, laden with fruit, recalling 
to one's imagination how exquisite it 
must have been, early itk the season, in 
the profusion of bloom. As the tide 
sank, we toudhed the bottom at every 
stroke of the oar, and we were amused 
at the shoals of flat fish which shot away 
in all directions to the refuge of the sand; 
whilst now and then a salmon,_ like a 
silver arrow, darted after the flies. I 
never remember to have observed such a 
MaGAKlNB.] 


Redundance of life as on this lovely day. 
Whetiter the peculiar warmth or state 
of the atmosphere was unusually suited 
to its development, 1 know not; but so 
it was. The still water, intensely green, 
teemed with the newly bom. The 
medusa; were floating up in myriads; 
some like small transparent mushrooms, , 
flapping their hollow sides to impel 
themselves forward; some were like four 
white cruciform specks, which, on in¬ 
spection, were enclosed in a thin jelly, 
but, out of tbeir element, those opaque 
spots were no .longer visible. Then 
floated by long, brown, insect-looking 
creatures, flies df strange shapes, eeb 
like threads of silver. It was now too 
late in the season for such an exhibition, 
but 1 remember, on a former occasion, 
being delighted by the sight of one of 
those lovely Barrow ducks—or St. 
George’s ducks, as they are called here 
—swimming in one of the creeks, with 
a numerous brood of young ones follow¬ 
ing her. On she went in the smooth 
water, holding high her delicately tinted 
bead, as if- carefully scanning the ap¬ 
proach of danger ; her dazzUng white 
plumage -varied with those brilliant .hues 
of chestnut and black, looking so pure 
in the sunlight; and the little babbling, 
pufFy ducklings, revelling in the shal¬ 
lows, now pursuing a passing insect, 
now dipping in the stream, now startled 
and cackling, as a large gull sailed 
above them, or a salmon shot below 
them. It was evidently their first intro¬ 
duction into active life from the secluded 
creek where their careful mother had 
formed her nest; and it was charming 
to see the pride and consequential air of 
the matron; her anxious care, her 
stately bearing, in contrast with the 
thoughtless, childkh deportment of her 
progeny, who ga-ve themselves up to the 
novel delights of this their first excursion. 

The sea-gulls were crowding on the 
sands, which were now left diy by the 
receding tide; &nd ottering their wild, 
plaintive cry, than which 1 know no sound 
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that adds so oiach to the stveet soothing 
loneliness of our lovely river. As we 
were slowly wafted by the long dry 
tracks of golden sand, they scarcely dis* 
turbed themselves, hut stood basking in 
the sun, or feeding on the shell-fish, which 
they scooped out, or raised themselves 
heavily and skimmed close to the water 
to another range, which, strewed with 
the white shells of the cockles, attracted 
their attention. Here and there a solitary 
heitm stood' in the shallows, the shadow 
of his thin gaunt form lengthened in the 
glossy water, the image of patience and 
perseverance;’but if we approached too 
near, he reluctantly spread his grey winp, 
and dapping the air with a sound quite 
audible tb our ears, he made for the 
wooded crags which sKirt the shore. Now 
and then one or two of the ungainly, 
gross, obscure cormorants, cost a black 
shadow in the silver stream as he winged 
his way towards the sea-shore, and the 
black cattle, who had b.een waiting for 
the lowering of the waters, slowly waded 
from the main land to the long stretches 
of sand, there to be freed from the tor¬ 
ment of the fiies, which swarmed in the 
woods and low meadows. If we would 
not remain imbedded in these same 
sands for the rest of the day, it was high 
time to return; accordingly we pursued 
our homeward course, carefully watching 
the shallows of the channel, and giving 
warning when we were within a moment 
of grounding. Sometimes we seemed to 
be making our way along a mirror of 
quicksilver, so absolutely alive was it 
with myriads of tiny eels, no thicker than 
a thread or longer than a needle; and 
as I gazed with curious admiration on 
this wondeiful awakening of life, I per¬ 
ceived floating quite on the surface a 
lovely little flat fish, about one inch and a 
half in length and breadth, and after a 
chase, in which we succeeded in capturing 
him with' much trouble, it was pro¬ 
nounced a turbot in the earliest stage of 
turbothood. He was a perfect beauty. 
Transparent, delicate, glassy grey, the 
whole surface of his body and fins studded 
with seed pearl, his tail of pale clear 
aand colour, so unsubstantial it could be 
detected only by its slender, shadowy 
nya^ hb protuberant eyes like diamond 
sparks, restlessly turning half round as 
on a pivot, his tiny panting mouth, his 
evident aatonishment at th« new forma 
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around him, his rage when we deposited 
him in a glass tumbler, his ineffectual 
leaps to regain the briny element! Poor 
little fellow l—liowever “ used to the melt¬ 
ing mood" we were merciless, and con¬ 
veyed him home. Here he was placed 
in a capacious basin, with the tjleaiirat 
sand and the clearest salt water; qnd 
here he had room' and verge enouA, 
either for his rapid darts across or his 
endless circles; and here he would re¬ 
pose on his glittering couch, so cunningly 
ensconced therein that it often required 
a loi^ and steady examination of it, inch 
by inch, before we could discern him, 
and then it was the sparkle of his diamond 
eyes that betrayed his lurking place. 
How to give him nourishment perplexed 
us not a little; at last we tried very mi¬ 
nute shreds of raw meat fastened slightly 
to a hair or bristle, and to our delight he 
would, after apparently contemplating it 
with stoical indifference, dart on and 
swallow it with .unerring aim. Some 
days he would eat two, three, or more 
slices, then for a day or two he would 
keep a rigid fast, though he might prey 
on som# animalculse invisible to us. And 
he grew and flourished, more though in 
portliness than length. He thickened 
manifestly, and he was like a chameleon 
in hue, for if the fresh sand varied in 
tint, so surely did the little Proteus 
change his. livery, and the seed pearl be¬ 
came golden specks, like the shining 
particles of his habitation. It was a new 
thing to bring up a turbot as a pet, and 
I believe we all secretly looked forward 
with some anxiety to the time when he 
would expand into a mighty fish, fit for 
the table of a monarch or a lord mayor, 
though let it not be for a moment ima¬ 
gined that such an end for him was ever 
contemplated; and we began to think 
seriouriy of what dimensions should be his 
tub wben hd had reached to turbot’s estate. 
But, alas! the vanity ef our specularions I 
I was occupied one luckless day by un¬ 
pleasant intelligence, still 1 was not un¬ 
mindful of my finny charge, and I intended 
to utter zny usual request, '* Bring me 
some salt water."' The substitution of one 
word produced most filial consequences. 
I said, “ Bring me "some/reiA water,” 
of course meaning in the sense of 
freshly drawn from the sea. Now, as 1 
stood by the fish’s basin whilst 1 spoke, 
and had morjiovw daily given the direct 
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tioQS for salt water, 1 cannot but think it 
was stupid not to understand my words 
according to their >8pirlt; but let that 
pass,—the wiUer brought wag indeed 
fresh, too fresh, from the purest of moun¬ 
tain streams,, but the most unfit for the 
sustenance of my poor itensioner. The 
next morning he lay stiff and lifeless on 
the yellow sand; his colour faded, Vis 
transparent substance dimmed, his dia¬ 
mond eyes diamonds no longer. 

I stood aghast. I gazed on the change 
with almost a tear in my eye; then wrath 
. arose in my bosom, and it vented itself 
in reproaches for the carelessness, the 
stupidity, the inattention which had led 
to such a catastrophe. It would have 
been some satisfaction to have uttered 
a volley of reproaches upon some guilty 
individual, but it is wonderful how a 
case for reproof slips through one’s fin¬ 
gers ; so much so, that I have often, on 
tlie discovery of some heinous misde¬ 
meanour, felt my indignation so expres¬ 
sive, that to preserve my ilignity iiri- 
rufHed, and to administer the just me¬ 
dium of blame, I have waited till I was 
myself cooled down to the proper tem¬ 
perature ; and by that lime how the 
aspect of the afliiir has changed ! The 
darkness has somehow or other dispersed, 
as one often sees in the horizon at sea, 
where it looks so leaden and lurid, that 
we hesitate in our purpose of going out 
till we shall sec “ what it comes to.” 
So we sit down to some occupation, and 
when we look up again, behold the por¬ 
tentous vapours are dilated, and, though 
a misty grey remains, it is not wortli 
considering ; and in this particular in¬ 
stance I was even forced to a comiiara- 
tively very feeble expression of my real 
feelings. I could say no more than that 
it was very negligent and very stupid 
not to know that the daily jug of water 
was to be drawn from the sea. 1 feared 
they might hit the blot, and urge that 
“ fresh ” being the term employed, fresh 
was brought, and agreed with the letter 
of the injunction. Now, as I could not 
have borne to have had the untimely 
end of my little friend brought home to 
myself, I had notjiing to do but to mut¬ 
ter an anathema against tfie whole' set 
of inhabitants of the lower regions, and 
feel as vexed and more out of sorts than 
at some deeper woe, which calls up 
grehter powers of resistance. 
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Oh I but it was a hot day I—and yet 
there was a sweet Iqifr breath coming now 
and then from the water that greeted 
our glowing cheeks pleasantly, and which 
tempted one to close one’s eyes and <m- 
joy it dreamicgly; only that eyes could 
scarcely close upon such a scene as lay 
Around us, like a picture in its stillness 
and colouring, but with the sweet con¬ 
viction of reality. Slowly we approached 
our bay, where several sloops lay at 
anchor, or moored by ropes fastened 
from their bows to a projecting reck. 
In the centre of one of these ropes, which 
stretched about four or five feet above the 
water, and in extent I suppose forty or 
fifty feet, was fixed a blue spot of such 
intense and vivid brilliancy, that one and 
all descried it at once. .We drew nearer, 
still it remained, when we discovered it 
to be a king-fisher. There he sat quite 
unconcerned, and happily for him no 
sailor’s eye had marked him. He 
allowed us to float very near him, to 
land, and to watch him for many minutes 
before he spread those wings of spark¬ 
ling blue and retreated to a low pro¬ 
jecting crag, hung with wreaths and 
masses of sea-weed, in one of the fissures 
of which he perched, his own beautiful 
hues harmonising admirably with the 
warm, glawingambery tints of the abundant 
Fuel. At last he was weary of his station, 
or perhaps his vanity was sufficiently sated 
with our admiration; so once more 
spreading his dazzling pinions, he flashed 
round the corner of the rock, bearing 
with him our fervent wishes that he 
might attract no more dangerous observa¬ 
tion than ours, but reach his domicile in 
safety, there to rear creatures to vie 
with himself in brilliancy and beauty. 

On another occasion long subsequent, 
a vision of a blue bird afforded us high 
delight. It was on an April day, in 
Switzerland, when the combination of a 
glorious siintind a soft spring air coming 
after a series of bad weather, appeared 
doubly charming, and tempted us to un¬ 
dertake our long-meditated expedition to 
the Chfiteau de Chillon. Many a look 
of desire had we cast at it as it lay, 
brought out so distinctly by tho evening 
sunbeams, and appeared so come-at-able 
from the windows of our campagne; but 
the extreme severity of the weather, and 
the variable chafacter of each succeeding 
day, had occasioned us to pass the winter 
without ever reaching it. Now, however, 
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aM wu attractive aod sweet, so tbe barjc 
in the bay, and tbe rowers at hand, we 
embarked in one of tne high peah-bd^d 
boats which spread their graceful wings, 
now with the stateliness of the swan, and 
now with the capricious buttering of-the 
butterfly; but not a breeze blew to-day, 
and we madeTslow progress over the deep, 
blue waters towards the old fortress, k 
does not show, well from the Genevan side, 
for the building is ugly, a long mass of 
unbroken wall with high roofs, but as we 
imiiided it, it stretched into more im¬ 
portance, displaying an edifice of no 
inconaiderafale size, and diversified 
with abundance of towers, tourelles, and 
angles, all tipped with the shining me¬ 
tallic pinnacles, which look more Turkish 
than European. As we were examining 
it with curiosity, a bird flew from one of 
tbe tnrrets towards a hole in the wall. It 
was a blue bird, or at least there,was 
'sufficient blue about it to flash brightly 
in the sun as it passed. Instantly wo all 
remembered Lord Byron's bird, “ tbe 
lovely bird with azure wings," that visited 
the ceil of the poor prisoner. Imagine 
our pleasure, and how we rejoiced at 


hbving ~ preferred the passage of the 
lake*to traversing the dusty road, for it 
was evident, and indeed the concierge 
told us, that the bird lived on the water 
side of the fortress, and was seldom 
visible from the land. From her, too, we 
learnt that Lord Byron descended several 
times into the dungeons of the chfiteau, 
where he would leniain for hours medi¬ 
tating and composing, and there he must 
have seen the bird, who frequently perches 
on the loopholes as it watches for its 
prey. It is the alcedo hispeda, or fishing 
martin, le plus 6el oiseau de lEurope^ 
as I found in the Conservateur Suisse g 
but he owes to the imagination of the 
poet alone the attribute of song— 

That said a thousand things. 

And seem’d to say them all for me. 

I suppose that others likewise may have 
hitherto conceived the bird ** with azure 
wings” a mere creation of the poet's 
fancy: a note to these lines of the poem 
should therefore point out the faithful¬ 
ness of his observation, and to the 
traveller the chance of beholding one of 
the identical race on the very wails of 
this most interesting fortress. 


SONNET. 


I should be wrongly judg’d, did any deem 
That stretch’d upon this mossy couch, beneath 
The purple shadow of the fragrant heath, 

I were indeed as idle as 1 seem. 

My body resteth, but my mind doth teem 
With crowds of roving fancies; and the wreath 
Of woven flowers that decks the maiden’s brow 
Is not more brightly or more varied wn)ught 
Than is the glorious tissue of my thought. 

Spreading o’er heaven above and earth below, 
Pondering on Him from whom all good things flow, 
Scanning the lessons which his love hath taught; 
And gathering wisdom from those clouds on high 
Down to that busy bee that murmureth by* 
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A SKETCH OE TBflERS. 


Thiers, the French minister, was not 
cradled on the knee of a duchess. Of ob> 
scurebirth,withoat fortune, heearlysought 
wealth and distinction. Failingatthe bar, 
he chose the career of a man of letters : 
insatiable in his desires, as are ail per¬ 
sons of lively imagination, more from 
necessity than conviction, he became a 
partisan of the Liberals—a follower of 
Danlon and the men de la Montague, 
and pushed to enthusiasm the calculating 
fanaticism of their doctrines. He owed 
the commencement of his reputation, un¬ 
questionably, to liis own talent->-that of 
his wealth to Lafilte. Nevertheless, were 
it not for the revolution of 1830, Thiers 
would at the present Hay be neither 
elector, deputy, nor minister—no, not 
even an academician; he would have 
grown grey in the esteem of a small 
literary coterie. Since tliis period, 
Thiers has changed his role —become an 
aristocrat, an upholder of privileges. Mis 
name wilt be for ever attached to the 
siege of Paris, to the laws against asso¬ 
ciations, courts of assize, public journals, 
to all, in short, which enchains liberty, 
paralyses the press, demoralises the 
nation, and brings to degradation the 
pure and generouH revolution of July. 
Thiers is like to those instruments which 
bend but never break; whose elastic 
qualities enable both ends to meet, and 
regain their form, straight as the arrow— 
so supple are they; renegade in princi¬ 
ple and ill friendship, he is the pliant 
and serviceable agent of loyalty, equal 
and good d tout. 

Thus, when a man without character 
or virtue, with a literary rather than a moral 
education, pushed on by the tide of for¬ 
tune, attains the height of power, the 
unexpected elevation dazzles and bewil¬ 
ders him. Alone upon the |ummic he 
has reached—uncertain where to lean, 
having neither self-consideration nor con¬ 
nexion, anxious to forget his plebeian 
origin, yet finding it impossibTe to become 
the noble and great seigneur, he suc¬ 
cumbs, he prostrates principle and feel¬ 
ing at the shrine of power; nothing is 
too servile, or too humUiating, to prove 
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his adoration. Persons of this class ars 
like those self'predestinated, who form a 
compact with the devil-—they boar, hiui 
finger-mark, and dare they break ona- 
link of their chain, or vacillate one Step,- 
the infernal master to whorh they have 
yielded their body, and Sold their soult 
exclaims, Thou art mine !’* . * 

Thiers has neither countenance, forha» 
nor elegance; in his gait he reminds 
of the gamin, in his chat of the gossip { 
his nasal pronunciation hurts the ear; 
short in stature, his shoulder scarcely 
reaches the marble of the tribune, which. 
nearly hides him from the view of hia 
auditors. Added to these physical de¬ 
fects, no one believes in him, not even him-- 
self; his distrust alike of friends and- 
foes, his proi erbial profligacy, destroy all 
moral illusion which may otherwise exist 
in listening to his speeches. • With every 
thing against him, this little being takes 
his place in the tribune, establishes him¬ 
self there with such inimitable case, and 
succeeds, without any other sentiment, in 
fascinating your attention, and making 
you a willing listener from the sole influ¬ 
ence of his irresistible wit. Ho does not 
attract you, like Dupin, with short and 
brilliant pauses, or with the grave style 
peculiar to Odillon Barrot, or the keen 
sarcasm of Mauguin, or the flowing elo¬ 
quence of Sauzet, or yet the deep and 
energetic reasoning of Guizot. Thiers 
has an attraction diflerent from all these, 
a talent peculiar to himself alone—call it, 
if you will, a chattering; but, so lively, 
light, brilliunt, voluble is it, so abounding 
in traits of history, clever reflections, 
and admirable anecdote, all of which ha 
roils, unrolls, varies with an incompara¬ 
ble dexterity of language. Before you 
can imagine he has finished clothing one 
idea, another is born ; thought springs 
into expression so swiftly from that little 
head! Nature, ever compassionate in 
her compensations, has gifted this witty 
dwarf with the vast lungs of a giant, and 
concentrated all the powers of manhood 
in the frail organs of his larynx. 

His wit flies like the wing of the 
humming-bird; you feel the wound, 
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without knowing from whence came the 
dart. If a theoiy present two sides, 
one false, the other true, Thiers will 
group, mingle, and play them with 
such agility, that you have not time 
to catch the sophistry. Whether the 
whimsical mixture of £is ideas, his tones, 
the incoherent propositions he advances, 
be an effort of art or not, it is hard to 
say; but of bH orators, he is the most 
iaiy to refute, when you read his speeches, 
the most difficult when you listen to 
them. Of all our political roues, Thiers 
b the most amusing, of our sophists and 
the most acute; he is the most subtle and 
nnseizable of our jugglers. Thiers is, in 
truth, (he JBosso of the rostrum. When he 
draws your attention by adopting the 
Injured man of worth, and laments over 
the perversity of opinion, he plays the 
victim to admiration. Alike he soothes, 
be flatters; but, while he caresses, the 
nttle traitor has you firmly in his gripe. 
Two-thirds of his life being unblessed by 
the gifts of fortune, he gorges himself 
tto-day with all the avidity and egoism 
of a mmished man, loving the possession 
of power, not for what power is in itself, 
but for the substantial good it procures. 
Giiisot enjoys power with pride, Thiers 
with sensuality. Rather a man of letters 
than of office, and more of an artist than 
mther, he will more eagerly seek posses- 
aiou of an Etruscan vase, than follow up 
the great cause of liberty; a sceptic from 
iodifference in morality, religion, politics, 
literature, almost in every thing, the value 
and beauty of truth is lost upon him. 
Confide to him, if you will, the affairs 
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of war, the navy, diplomacy, but beware 
of giving Thiers power over the finance; 
hundreds of millions will pass like water 
through his hands. To a great facility in 
spending money, be adds a peculiar man¬ 
ner of rendering his acts unlike all the 
rest of the world. He wittily terms his 
mode—“ The art of grouping figures*’ 
A rapid traveller in the way of ideas, he 
meditates without effort, and speaks 
without fatigue. 'What others seek by 
severe study and length of time, comes 
at his bidding with all their grace and 
triumph. Have you ever chanced to ob¬ 
serve, when on board a steam-boat, gliding 
through the waves, how the banks on 
either side arc reflected in the still side 
current? You see picturesque villages, 
churches with their light spires, verdant 
meadows, thickly-covered hills, flutter¬ 
ing sails of distant shipping, browsing 
cattle in the valley, clouds and men. 
Thus doth Thiers, a parliamentary mir¬ 
ror, reflect the passions of others—himself 
insensible. He weeps, but no tear trem¬ 
bles in his eye. The sword pierces his 
breast, but no blood flows from the wound. 
All is acting ! but what first-rate comedy 
—what an actor! Such nature, such 
suppleness, such happy imitation, such a 
sparkling, fasciuating style, such graceful 
ease ! We know his aim is to deceive, 
hut how admirably he succeeds in decep¬ 
tion ; bow well he plays his part. Con¬ 
scious of the delusion, wc yield, to the 
irresistible seduction, and linger to hear 
error flow from his lips, rather than 
gather truth divine from the less-gifted 
lips of others. 


TENSEE FROM LAMARTINE. 

TO A BROTHER POET. 

—— We sing to solace thoughts that hum within! 
When to the sea the brooks their waters pour. 
What reck they that their voice is heard no more ? 
What is it that the winds to waves have driven. 
The eagle’s cts that scales the crystal heaven ? 

Or to the bird, when, risen from rocky shores, 

In sunbeams far above the cloud he soars, 

He hears tlie surge' no more? that ’neath him lies 
.The abyss of blue nUch is to us the skies? 


m 
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SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OP AN IRISH 
PRIVATE TUTOR. 


CHAPTER I. 

In the last reflected light of an autum¬ 
nal evening, as it partially gleamed over 

the ancient abbey of R- - , and as its 

ivy-clad walls and dilapidated cloisters 
grew momentarily more gloomy and 
monastic, the forms of two young mon 
appeared at an opening in an elevated 
part of the ruin. They were engaged 
in earnest conversation, and gazed in¬ 
tently in a particular direction. Both 
in the bloom and strength of manhood, 
the difference in their ages gave no 
warrant for the remarkable degree of re¬ 
spect evinced by the junior towards his 
companion. 

“ This way I beheld them pass,” said 
the elder, pointing to a pathway be¬ 
neath, flanked on one side by the abbey, 
and on the other by a thick shrubbery; 
** his arm encircling her waist, and his 
right hand grasping one of hers, while 
he murmur^ in her ear the accents of 
impassioned eloquence, and she inclined 
her head with the grace of a swan, as 
he would say, to listen with dulcet af¬ 
fability to the catalogue of her perfec¬ 
tions ; and there,” slightly changing the 
level of his finger, “ there his attentions 
exceeded the limits of gentlemanlike ci- 
r ility, and liis lips were pressed ardently 
upon hers, and—and—” he paused. 

*‘ If that were all,” the younger took 
occasion to observe, “ it could not be 
of much consequence with one in her 
station.” 

“ And there,” resumed tlie former, 
noticing the remark but by a gesture 
of impatience and a glance of hasty re¬ 
buke, while he caught his brother’s arm, 
and directed him to a sort of semicir¬ 
cular recess, formed by a sudden sweep 
in the trees,—“ there they exchanged 
their tokens of affection—repeated their 
vows of constancy; there—’* and he 
stamped his foot m the indignant out¬ 
burst of mortified vanity, “ there our 
hero fell into the attitude of a devoted 
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and imploring lover, and knelt before 
her.” • 

“ Very pretty, truly,” again inter¬ 
rupted the other, rather surprised at 
his brother's earnestness ; ** he deserves 
a severe reproof for such impropriety » 
but, after all, between you and me, 
we ourselves have been, perhaps, too 
often delinquents according to the same 
fashion.” 

“ Fool! ” he retorted, ** listen to roe, 
and see whether you will any longer 
liave the hardihood to offer an apoloCT. 
Imagine him on las knees before hia 
idol, holding one hand in both of bis, 
her head modestly averted, in order that 
the car might more conveniently drink 
the precious syllables, while he poured 
out the following words * God 1 can 
you doubt me ? Fear me no longer ; 
treat me with the confidence I deserve, 
when I here solemnly swear that 1 never 
have, nor ever will conceive a thought 
of your betrayal; that, notwithstandiag 
the adventitious superiority of birUi and 
fortune, I hold you as my equat—my 
equal in all the attributes which exalt, 
my superior in all the qualities Vrhich 
humanise our species. As such I de¬ 
vote myself to your service; as such, 
with your own consent obtained, you 
are my future bride.* ” 

His companion started. 

“ What thinks my William, now, of 
liis apology in behalf of the elevated 
notions of our honourable kinsman. 
Eh?” and he leered with insolent tri¬ 
umph into the face of the person he ad¬ 
dressed. 

“ I meant not, Henry,” replied the 
other, respectfully, “to offer any 
l<%y: I am as solicitous for the honour 
of the family as yourself, and 1 freely 
acknowledge my folly, now that I find 
my preconceptions of the case entirely 
conrated.” 

“ And think you not our &ther shonkl 
be made acquainted wiUi the affair ? 
iaquired Henry, but in a maaaer whidi 
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seemed Intended to convey a formal 
complimenft^f condescen sion, rather than 
a wish to have his own opinion regulated 
by the dissent or agreement of his 
brother. 

** Most certainly, and immediately,'* 
was the obsequious answer. 

Ha, ha I ” laughed Henry, with a 
mixture of spleen and pleasure, “ this 
is what has come of his Brutuses and 
his Catos, his fine sentiments and his 
patriotic principles. The freshness of 
the new-mown hay, and the sweet breath 
of the cow, which he has so long en¬ 
joyed in the' society of his mistress, I 
suppose, make him to be the patriarch 
of a breed of farmers." 

Or," added William, falling in i^ith 
his brother’s humour, “ perhaps he is 
anxious to emulate the famous Czar, 
Peter, and, judging his Catherine's en¬ 
dowments would be an ornament to a 
throne, wishes to ennoble her by mar¬ 
riage, and place her above the caprices 
of fortune." 

He should wait, though,” returned 
the other, with a malicious sneer, " until 
he has thrones or fortunes to offer ; at 
present, I fear bis juvenile ambition 
would produce and entail little more 
than splendid beggary. But we shall 
see what our father will say to it." 

The brow of the younger fell, and no 
reply followed. The gall of the last ob¬ 
servation rankled in his bosom ; for he, 
too, was under the ban of juniority, and 
he was punished by the weapons of his 
own malignity. They turned without 
another word, and descending the broken 
stone steps, left the abbey to its solitude 
and gloom. - 

CHAPTER II. 

Charles O’Brien was the youngest of 
four children, three sons and one daugh¬ 
ter. His father was a gentleman of an¬ 
cient family, and in easy, though not to 
say affluent, circumstances ; with a mind 
which, influenced by hereditary pride, 
and a desire of transmitting his ances- 
toriaf honours to posterity, would have 
the bulk of his substance revert to bis 
eldest son, as the family’s representa¬ 
tive, to the prejudice of the rest of his 
eiffiipiring. Their education and outfit 
were consequently nearly all to be ex¬ 
pected by the younger members towards 
assisting them in the completion of their 
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fortune; and Charles, the hero of our 
present tale, had the least to hope, and 
the most to fear. Mr. O’Brien had been 
always a rigid disciplinarian. Unfortu¬ 
nately his domestic tactics were not 
always regulated by the dictates of pru¬ 
dence and judgment, nor were his ma¬ 
nagements or reproofs at all times the 
result of merit or delinquency. Formed 
with a frowardness of disposition, which 
naturally led him to resist restraint, and 
aided by a shrewdness of penetration and 
remark, which enabled him to detest 
favouritism and injustice, we may well 
suppose that Charles was prone to rebel 
against the exercise of adventitious privi¬ 
leges by those with whom time had been 
a step or tu o before him. Sprightliness' 
of humour, and a generous disinterested¬ 
ness of aifection, endeared him to his 
mother through the days of his boyhood. 
Charles was his mother’s idol. This 
partiality, however, which, in other cir¬ 
cumstances, might have been pernicious, 
seemed but to act as a counterpoise to 
the harshness and oppression with which 
he was treated by his father and elder 
brothers. While yet a boy, he beheld as 
chief mourner the grave close above all 
which was once his mother. Then as he 
grew up, his aversion to all control, and 
buoyant obstinacy of disposition, together 
with a versatility amounting almost to 
fickleness, were left to develop them¬ 
selves amidst the generally ill-timed 
severities of his father, and the assumed 
authority which birth-right permitted to 
his elder brothers. With all the frank 
gaiety, chivalrous ardour, and lively sen¬ 
sibilities of the Irish character, he che¬ 
rished also its darker attributes of con¬ 
centrated feeling and lion-like revenge. 
’The results of an erroneous education and 
mismanagement on suchR disposition were 
as might be expected. He bore perse¬ 
cution with the sullen determination of a 
martyr; but his endurance was not sub¬ 
mission, nor his patience resignation. 
He frequently listened to scoff, censure, 
and insult, without reply ; 

" But in his silence there was much to rue; 
And his one blow Irft little work for two." 

His tranquillity was the stillness of the 
mastifiT, which long suffers the petty an¬ 
noyance of mischievous cruelty, until, 
with a fierce growl and sudden bound, 
he seizes on the .throat of his tormentor, 
and strangles him at a single effort. He 
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was os remarkable for his idleness and 
inflexibility on the one hand, as for his 
^it and intelligence on the other; and 
although priority of birth, carried in its 
supposed rights to the extent it was in 
Mr. O’Brien's family, might make some 
minor distinctions amongst its other mem¬ 
bers, yet there existed between them a 
bond of union in the sameness of capacity * 
and pursuits, which genius had denied 
to the more gifted Charles. Envy and 
admiration conspired to cement their 
joint strength against him ; until dissimi¬ 
larities of taste and differences of opinion 
had ripened into an unawed and invete¬ 
rate hostility. Nature, notwithstanding, 
had not left him altogether desolate in 
the home of his father. Caroline, the 
youngest next to himself, owing, perhaps, 
to a near identity of years as well as dis¬ 
position, had not forgot the affection of a 
sister. Caroline was the favourite of 
Charles, and, by a strange inconsistency 
often found among the oddities of life, 
was likewise the favourite of all. 'Fhe 
amiabicness of her temper, unmingled 
with the indomitable pride of her young 
brother, the agreeableness of her wit, un¬ 
embittered by his biting sarcasm, and the 
kindness of her attentions, unattended 
by his smile of haughty independence, 
probably combined to afford her this 
mark of universal reganl. She was the 
signal-word of compromise between mu¬ 
tual foes, the bridge of communication 
between the outpost and the fortress. 
To her Charles unbosomed his griefs; 
in her sought and found sympathy for his 
sorrows. With her he cidled the beauties 
of the choicest authors, and discovered, 
if not her brilliancy of thought and clear¬ 
ness of comprehension, at least her relish 
and delight equal to his own. With her 
he roamed the fields. For her he plucked 
the hawthorn and wild rose; the violet, 
cowslip, primrose, and honeysuckle, were 
wreatnedfor her. For her be had gathered 
the wild strawberries of summer and the 
blackberries of autumn, in the days of his 
youth; and to her he devoted those hours 
which were redeemed from his more 
boisterous and masculine amusements. 
Before her his boyish soul unveiled itself, 
and, contrary to the stale and frivolous 
charge reiterated against the softer sex, 
Carbine, without forfeiting the good¬ 
will or esteem of any, neither did dis¬ 
credit to his preference nor betrayed his 
confidence. 
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But there are other and dearer ties 
than those of sisterhood. Time flew 
round; and youth began to feel those 
aspirations which some presume to be a 
participation of heaven, and others judge 
to be no more than the grovelling im¬ 
pulses of our carnal nature. 

Catherine O’Connor was the daughter 
of one of that class known in Ireland 
under the denomination of “strong far¬ 
mers.” Her father resided on the estate 
of Mr. O'Brien, and Charles’s popular 
affability of habits and manner made 
him, as a matter of coune, thoroughly 
acquainted with the family. The beauty 
and superiority of Catherine were too re¬ 
markable to escape his observation, and 
he. soon grew dee'ply sensible of the 
attractions of the ybung and lovely ^rl. 
He frequently met her as she hurried along 
to the hedge-school of the neighbouring 
village; and, entering into discourse, 
walked with her to her destination. As 
they grew up, these childish gallantries 
insensibly ripened into a strong and mu¬ 
tual attachment. Their hearts had learned 
to beat in sympathy with each other’s 
tastes, feelings, and desires. Her ma¬ 
tured judgment and delicate refinement, 
confirmed and increased the impression 
which her beauty had first created. The 
racing in the meadow, and the walk to 
scliool, gradually expanded themselves 
into the sweet and solitary rambles 
through the grove and by the torrent. 
Together they now explored the same 
page, in the delightful fellowship of 
study, and interchange of sentiment. 
Passion took place of fraternal affection. 
Caroline was Charles’s friend; but Ca¬ 
therine was his idol. Caroline was sdll 
the companion and comfort of home; 
but Catherine was the pleasure of his 
sight, and the spirit of his solitude. 
At the period when the narrative com¬ 
mences, she was just turned sixteen—a 
little more than a year behind the age of 
Charles. Her stature was about the 
middle size, but symmetried as by the 
chisel’s edge, and exhibiting a roundness 
of limb and fulness of figure, amounting 
to voluptuousness. Her hair, long, brown, 
and silken, was generally allowed to flow 
in luxuriant ringlets down her shoulders, 
of which it formed the only covering. 
Her features were small and faandsone; 
while her mild blue eyes flashed; and 
her smiling Ups laughed forth kindness 
and affection. Bat there was a some- 
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(bing in lier a^ect which counteracted 
^e expression of tranquillity; a pensive 
firmness, which might at times be con¬ 
strued into stem—that something, which 
imparts what is called an interest to the 
human face, but is nothing, save the 
external development of suppressed or 
slumbering passion—the softness of a 
rich and southern landscape, which may 
yet be visited by the storm—the monthly 
rbse, which droops not even beneath the 
severity of winter. Jlomance was the 
leading characteristic of her nature; 
enthusiasm and devotion lent their aid; 
and, from the combination of these three, 
arose that churm which surrounded all 
her acdoDS, and propelled and supported 
her through all the trials of her after 
fife. 

It was in one of their customary ram¬ 
bles that the disconrae and declaration 
took pla’ce, which had been witnessed by 
CHiarWs eldest brother, who was acci¬ 
dentally at the abbey on the evening in 
question. His attentions had been noticed 
lor some time, but they were thought no 
more than one of those gallantries pro¬ 
nounced trifling, when any female be¬ 
neath a certain class is their object. 
The unequivocal evidence, however, thus 
afforded, of ultimate honourable propo¬ 
sals, at once gave the alarm to hereditary 
pride. Malice was glad of an occasion 
on which to pour forth its hoard of venom ; 
and the prospect of ruining Charles for 
ever, in the estimation of his father, 
made eveiy chance of compromise or 
concealment utterly hopeless. 

ClIAPTEn Ill. 

**1 will repair to my father imme¬ 
diately, and let him know the whole,” 
said Henry, as the door opened to his 
knock, on the return of the two brothers 
from the abbey. He kept his word. 
The next hour was spent by him in the 
closet of Mr. O'Brien. A hasty summons 
was then dispatched to Charles, who was 
in his room. He foreboded its purport, 
for he had already met, and repelled with 
withering contempt the reproaches of his 
brothers. He knew what he had to ex¬ 
pect. 

Charles stood ifodismayed in the pre¬ 
sence of his father. Mr. O’Brien was 
alone. Slowly raising his head from the 
arm, which had supported it in the atti¬ 
tude of meditation, while his white and 
curling hair fell hack, leavbg the lofty 


forehe^ bare neariy to the crown, he re¬ 
garded his son for a brief intqpral in stern 
silence—like Manlius on that child who 
had fought and conquered for the honomr 
of Rome. 

“Sir!" said he at length, his voice 
trembling with the angry emotions which 
he in vain endeavoured to suppress. 
“ Doubtless you know the reason you ^ 
here; you understand the cause which 
has forced me to summon you hither as 
a culprit ?” 

“I am unconscious of having com¬ 
mitted any offence which could merit 
punishment or require apology,” replied 
Charles, calmly. 

“ Insolent, presumptuous puppy!” ex¬ 
claimed his father, in a burst of uncon¬ 
trollable rage, stung almost to dolirium 
by the cool intrepidity and apparent non¬ 
chalance with which his question was 
parried, and losing at once the calmness 
with which he had predetermined to 
carry out his proceedings—have you 
not disgraced me—brought a foul stigma 
on an ancient family—formed mean and 
contemptible connexions ? Have you not 
had your daily sports, and your nightly 
meeting with your leman, who laugiied 
with you, as you sneered at that parental 
authority and protection, which would 
save you from infamy, and keep you in 
tlie path of respectability and honour ? 
You would bring my grey hairs with sor¬ 
row to the grave. From your infancy 
you were stubborn and self-willed—per¬ 
verse in every thing—and here, at last, is 
the consummation. You have been a 
disobedient son, an obstinate retfol; you 
would be a parricide.” He paiised, 
breathless and exhausted. 

“ Father I” said the young man, so¬ 
lemnly, “ I have always treated you with 
the respect due from a child to its parent. 
1 have submitted to your severest chas¬ 
tisement without a murmur. 1 have 
listened to your advice with deference 
and attention. I have endeavoured, since 
nature and years gave me power to re¬ 
flect, to appreciate the true value of your 
precepts, and to practise the substance of 
them; but, sir, remember, you never en¬ 
forced the necessity of restraining the 
fervent feelings Of the heart. You never 
inculcated, as an obligation, the necessity 
of making myself callous to the yearnings 
of each kindlier natural impulse. You 
taught me to distinguish merit and to 
prize virtue; but never instructed me to 
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despise them in the ho&ble. You led 
me to conclude that, whether in rich or 
oor, well of lowly bom, in king or in 
egg"** vice and meanness were to be 
execrated, and excellence acknowledged 
and rewarded. Forgive me, then, if-~ 
receiving your expressed principles in the 
sincerity of their meaning, and adopting 
them in their most extended application 
—-1 attached the ideas of worth and per¬ 
fection to my estimation of the object, 
which, narrowed as I have been in my 
situation, shut out from an enlarged inter¬ 
course with society, I found to possess 
the noblest feelings of human nature, the 
sublime qualities of hcartand mind,^hich 
are independent of birth and fortune, 
more than any of those by whom I have 
been surrounded. Forgive me if, in the 
generous ardour of unpractised youth. I 
have conversed with her—confided in her 
—loved her. Forgive me if I have con¬ 
cealed from you this circumstance, until 
the designing and interested interference 
of others has made you acquainted with 
it. Believe me, 1 delayed the discovery 
until increase of years should have pre¬ 
vented the affair from being ridiculed as 
the effect of boyhood and inexperience, 
until doubt of the depth and reality of 
my young passion should cease to be an 
obstacle to your approbation and bless- 
ing.” 

“ It is not yet too late,” interrupted 
the old man with impatience, yet seeming 
somewhat softened by the pleading of his 
offspring; “ pursue no longer the butter¬ 
fly of your childhood, renounce your ro- 
mantij^lly, and secure the forgiveness 
whicnPlu ask.” 

“ Father," resumed Charles, in the 
same tone, “it would be but an act of 
deception, meriting still more your re¬ 
sentment and reproof than my past re¬ 
serve, were 1 not to declare that I trust 
the butterfly of my childhood, as you 
have been pleased to phrase it, may con¬ 
tinue to delight my manhood, and console 
my age;—my love is as unchangeable as 
it is pure.” 

“ Silence I” shouted his enraged pa¬ 
rent, ** and begone I Yet stay, and hear 
your sentence. Since you have adopted 
and obstinately adhered to ^our own con¬ 
tracted and selfish views—since you have 
refused to listen to the warnings of pa¬ 
rental authority—your curse be on your 
own head I And as the ambition of the 
high and noble prompt them to reach 
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the heights of power and distin^oiif W9 
you shall be sunk to a level with" the 
meanness of your thoughts. Hencefortli 
you are the underling of your fidher** 
household, the drudge and nnger-poat ti 
its members, the scoff and butt (U tboiw 
who know how to respect their fiunUy, 
their parent, and themselves. BegODe^ 
sir!" 

The heaving chest and changing coon* 
tenance of Charles O’Brien, testified thsr 
fierce emotions of wordless indignation 
with which the language of taunt and 
ignominy whirled through bis brain; but 
like the unfortunate Monmouth, when 
submission to his unrelenting uncle made 
but the assurance of his fate more poig¬ 
nant, he recovered his composure with a 
strong effort, bowed low, and retired from 
the apartment. 

Another scene yet awaited him without* 
There stood his brother Henry, who had 
been listening with evident satisfaction to 
the proceedings inside; and as Charles 
passed him, with a sneer of pleasure its 
pronounced the words, “this is meanness 
punished.” They were uttered in a low 
. tone, and perhaps hardly intended to 
meet the ear of Charles. They were* 
however, heard. It was an unlucky mo>« 
meat. The restraint under which reroeet 
had placed him in the presence of his 
father, while reproach, and dUinheritage, 
and scorn, were being heaped upon him* 
had made him irritable almost to mad¬ 
ness. This new and unexpected insult 
banished all remaining self-possession, 
lie turned round, and looked upon ths 
insultcr with the calmness of d^perate 
resolve. 

“ Coward and minion 1” he said, “you, 
at least, shall not experience me van¬ 
quished.” Then, quickly raising his 
arm, his brother received a blow which 
laid him at his length along the floor. 

Charles retired to his chamber, but 
neither his words nor blow were forgot¬ 
ten. Henceforth the demon of revenge 
alone reigned paramount in the breast of 
the eldest branch of the O’Briens; open 
hostility, however, was not his forte ; bo 
was an irreconcilable, but an insidious 
foe. 

*' Drudge and fingei^post 1 ” 
mured Charles, as he shut nimself mthm 
his room ; “ persecution had nothing so 
bitter as this. It shall, however, be seen 
whether independence of principle mn- 
not make its way,' without beiug obliged 



iiD be&r the froiroe of pr^ud^a and in- 
*ji|till{<^e. ^ If the cannot ajSord me a 
4bme, the grave cab yield me'a shelter; 
and insufit, at ^otsf, shell not dare to 
ahow its ^rgon firont, when I am not 
trammelled by the ties of blood and pa> 
Tentage. My determination is already 
made ; but Catherine must be apprised 
of my intention.'” He sat down and 
%rote a note,'which he delivered to one 
of the domestics devoted to himself, 
with orders to convey it as soon as pos* 
Bible to its destination; and, having done 
this, retired to court repose. 

f ( 

CIIAPTEH IV. 

On the following evening two persons, 
of a character very different from those 
hitherto brought under the reader’s no¬ 
tice, crossed the low stile which led into 
the grounds of the abbey, and strolled 
leisurely along until they arrived at t!ie 
recess before mentioned, where they halt¬ 
ed. Their heavy unbound brogues, grey 
worsted ' stockings, corduroy breeches, 
and broad-britnmed straw hats,aunonneed 
them ’ of ' the peasantry of Erin. Their 
coats were slung over their left arms, 
their knee-bands loose, while their shirts, 
confined in the collars by small pieces of 
ribbon drawn through the button-holes, 
gave to view the embrowned throaLs and 
brawny chests of the wearers. Their 
brogues were covered with dust, and 
they bore all the marks of heat and travel. 
Each wiped with one of the skirts of his 
frieze coat the profuse perspiration from 
his brow and face, as he took his seat on 
the shaded grass, and bared his head to 
the refreshing breeze which crept among 
the foliage. Both presented the promise 
of vigour and agility; but the taller and 
more slender figure, youthful counte¬ 
nance, and sprightly manners of the one, 
presented an agreeable contrast to the 
shorter and more corpulent frame, wrin¬ 
kled forehead, and severe gravity of his 
companion. 

Why then, Shamus,” said he of the 
harsher visage, untying the ribbond of 
his shirt-collar for the freer benefit of 
the air, “ we’ve come a long road to¬ 
day, and if it wor’nt for the sake o’ the 
good- otild cause, it’s in my bed 1 ought 
to be, instead of planning how to settle 
accounts wid that rascal of an agint, bad 
luck to him I” 

** An’sure, so you can,” suggested the 
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other oonemi, 

Uiat business.” 

Yoa i a*casb-la,” returned the oMer, 
** you manage that 'business 1—a likdy 
story, indeed—no, he’d melt yod with 
his plaumause and his prayers. He must 
have a strong bead, and a steady hand, 
that dc^s that chap’s business—-but you 
have a heart as soft as moonlight. To- 
be-sure, iny own was the same once,” he 
added, in a melancholy tone, while he 
took up his hat and dashed it again upon 
the ground, as if with an effort to van¬ 
quish the yearnings which he found in¬ 
terfering with his sterner purpose; “ but 
I’ve fo dale wid a great many throubles 
o’ my own, and I've seen a power more 
—and I have gorsoons and colleens my¬ 
self anich,” turning with a look of ten¬ 
derness to his associate, “ and 1 couldn’t 
sec the crathurs, wid their poor mother, 
wid hardly a screed to their backs, sent 
adrift upon the wide world for the mat- 
thcr of a handful of rent, that the bit 
o’ ground wasn't able to pay either.” 
He brushed his arm across his eyes as 
he spoke. 

“ By Jabus!” exclaimed Shamns Flinn, 
starting to his feet, and making a half¬ 
bound into the air, as his fancy became 
inflamed with the picture of suffering 
which the other had displayed, “ by Ja¬ 
bus, ^ave him to me, an’ if 1 don’t give 
him the christening of the O’Connors, 
my blood for a dudeen” (short pipe). 

“ Asy, asy now,” said the elder, who 
had re-assumed his aspect of unbending 
severity, yet half smiling at the fiery 
impetuosity of Shamus, “ may-be you 
wouldn't be so bowld at the time of 
action.” 

“ Thry me!” was Flinn’s impatient 
rejoinder. 

“ The hour will come when I will— 
but I’ll be by to see you do your duty. 
Are all the boys summonsed ? ” 

“ Aye, mummers and all.” Then 
bursting into a sudden fit of laughter, the 
droll and gratified expression of his phy¬ 
siognomy contrasting oddly, and almost 
startlingly, with the serious and tiger-like 
ferocity of the previous moment. “ Faith, 
thin. I’ll tell you a good joke,” said he. 

As 1 was going my rounds this mornin’ 
taking the ordhers to the boys, who 
should come up behind me on the road 
but a party of dragoons; and says the 
sergeant, riding up by me like a gentlo- 
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:miii ttld the • tiie of a'siiWant, < Gdod 
uoiTow, friend/ siz he. * Good Morrow, 
kindly, sir/ siz I, taking off my bat, * long 
may yer honoar wear bis Majesty’s ward¬ 
robe/ siz I, * and now I’m your man for 
any thing.* * By my sowl,’ siz he, thrs'in 
to laugh, ‘ you’re a droll boy.* «I 6eg 
yer honour’s pardon, sir,’ siz I, * if I 
make bowld to wish you joy, and I hope 
you’ll tell the King,’ siz I, * that I have 
a great zeal for his sarvice.* * Ha, ha, 
ha I’ siz he, * what’s your name ?’ * Sha- 
mus,’ siz I. * Well, Shamus/ siz he, 

* the King sent us out to search for arms 
in the houses of the rebels, and if you 
could give us some information where we 
are likely to find them. I’ll tell the King 
what an honest boy you are, and may-be 
he’d make you a present of a coat 'ike 
mine.’ ‘ More luck to yer honour,’ siz I, 

‘ to be sure I’m a stranger in those parts; 
but there’s a man lives about a mile from 
this, where I’ll show you,’ siz I, ‘ who, 
they say, is gineral of the disthrict an’ 
the parts adjacent, and they say he has 
a power,of arms concealed in his haggart 
amongst the stacks.’ ' Thank you, 
friend,’ siz he, ‘ mighty polite; but 1 
hope the King will protect me,’ siz I, 

* for they’re bitther agin me already, and 
call me a heretic for my loyalty.’ ‘ O 
never fear,’ siz he, ‘ only show us the 
place, and you’ll be rewarded.’ ‘ So wid 
that, I gave their horses the laste taste o’ 
hunting, more than they’d been used to, 
the spalpeens; an brought ’em into Dan 
Hoyle’s, the Palatine, where they had 
the stacks about the ground while you’d 
be peeling a pitalie (potato). While 
they were busy I slipped away uiiknownst, 
and getting to the top o’ tlie mountain, 

* Halloo I sergeant,’ siz I, the sergeant 
came out from among the stacks, and 
when he saw me, and as he’d found no 
arms, began to think 1 had put the come- 
hether on him (tricked him). ‘ Ha I 
you rebel I’ siz be, shaking his fist, ‘ I'll 
make an example of you, damn you.* 
‘ Whoo I sergeant,’ siz I, ‘ put your fist 
in your pocket,’ siz 1, * an’ take care of 
the King’s wardrobe, not to dirty it wId 
the sthraw,’ siz 1; * an’ don’t forget to 
recommind me to the King for my zeal 
in his Majesty’s sarvice.’ And then 
throwing up my hat, and giving three 
cheers for the O’Connors, I left the ser¬ 
geant and his party to their divarsion.” 

The old man smiled as Shamus con- 
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cloM ^ fiiif 

seemed t» jm^itate deUffbtedj^ 
witty ddro^Kss of h’u moMsIic^ ilkon 
recurring iH^iuitly to the themo 
to his tfaougirto— 

“ When iaiie tp come the road?** ho 
inquired. 

The other understood the question* 

“ Ten o’clock, or .thereabouts," be «- 
plied, “ for he's dining out at a friend of 
his, and he’ll be cornin’ home party harty." 

“ We'll be beforehand a little wid 
him," muttered the elder, through his 
clenched teeth ; ** an’ if he ever see the 
light of another sun’’—the rustle of a 
tread near them caused him to break the 
sentence abruptly. 

“ What's tliat ?’’ said he, lowering 
his voice, while his hand groped instinc¬ 
tively within his bosom. 

May-he it ’ud be a message from the 
boys," whispered Shamus. 

“ No, but we're watched," returned 
the other, pointing to the tall shadow of 
some person, which, beneath the now 
broad moon, was protruded beyond the 
wooded angle of tiie recess where they 
sat. The next instant a man turned the 
angle, and advanced towards them. 

“ Stand I’’ cried both at once, starting 
up, and presenting each a pistol, but he 
still continued to come fonvard. 

“ Stand !’’ again growled the old man, 
as the clicking of the pistol-cock grated 
on the ear. “ Stand I or by the blessed 
Virgin, you shall drink your own blood.’’ 

7’he intruder had now come within a 
few paces, and as if to court danger, or 
through an unaccountable disregard of 
death, uttered not a syllable. There was 
a pause ; for they were reluctant to give 
the alarm by tiring. Both stood with 
their weapons levelled, and their heads 
bent forward to examine who the person 
might be; but llie flickering shadows of 
the foliage made recognition impossible. 

“ Stand I" was once more repeated in 
a deep tone, and the foot firmly set, an¬ 
nounced at the same time the resolution 
of the speaker, and*that there was not a 
moment to be lost. 

“ My friends !’’ at length said a calm 
and intrepid voice, “ are you about to 
condemn a comrade without trial?’’ 

The words produced an electric change 
in the parties addressed, for their wea¬ 
pons were instantly lowered with a ges¬ 
ture of surprise and pleasure. 
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« Thunder«at)«ouni!” exclaimed Sha¬ 
mes Flinn, springing (orwurd, and catch¬ 
ing the stranger in his arms, sure it's 
no one bat Mr. Charles himself!” 

“ Ah I O’Connor,” said Charles, 
shaking the father of Catherine warmly 
by the hand, I little dreamed of meet¬ 
ing you to-night in this solitude.” 

“ Faix an’ it isn’t here I’d be either, 
only for the badness o’ the limes—and 
I’m not here now to make love, like 
some young gentlemen, to their neigh¬ 
bour’s daughters;” for he fully under¬ 
stood the position in which Charles stood 
towards Catherine, but relied implicitly 
upon his honour. “ By the same token, 

1 can't say I’m over glad that you’re here 
now; but as you are—you must be wid 
us, for it won’t do to have any friends 
about us that arn’t entirely our own. I 
know you of owld though, Mr. Charles, 
and you arn’t to be trusted, their’s no 
faith in man. But I had like to have 
your life to answer for; why didn’t you 
spake out at once P" 

** Thought was busy. I hardly no¬ 
ticed you, and was a little astonished 
when I perceived your attitude of defen¬ 
sive proparation.” 

Then you might have been shot wid- 
out knowin’ it,” said Shamus; “ which, 
ofcoorse, people in love take fora sort of 
comfort.” 

Before Charles could reply, groups of 
men began to appear from the shrubbery 
on all sides, and he immediately found 
himself surrounded by an armed body of 
white-feet. The two sons of O’Connor 
were among the number. These came 
forward and saluted Charles, whose un¬ 
expected presence, however, seemed to 
startle them considerably. 

“ I see ye’re to time, boys,” said old 
O’Connor; “ are the mummers come ?” 

Two or three in female apparel, in¬ 
tended for immediate and particular ser¬ 
vice, presented themselves. 

“ We’ll have no spies, howsomdever,” 
remonstrated one among the group. 

“ Who’s the fell6w that dares offer 
that insult to the gentleman ?” said 
O’Connor, sternly. “ .Does any one of 
ye’s take me for a fool, and think I 
wouldn’t be more careful than any o’mad- 
haun (balf-craxy person) amongst ye?” 
He waited a moment for reply, but all 
was silent. Then turning to Charles 
with a smile, “ Now, may-be, Mr. Char- 
lic'would be aflhcr dhriukiu success to 
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the cause," be added, with it.kaow^g 
wink; or if he wishes to come idopg 
wid us, he’ll see some sport.” 

A glass was filled from a jar carried by 
one of the O’Conuors. 

“ Mere’s success to ye, boys, and pro^ 
perity in eveiy thing lawful,” saiil 
Charles, as he took the glass of whisky, 
aud put it to his lips. And now, you'll 
have no objection to let me know in what 
ye want me to accompany you.” 

Swear him first,” exclaimed several 
voices. 

No, boys,” answered O’Connor; 
“ Mr. Charles is fit to be trusted—^ye’ll 
take my word for it.” 

** No word of dissent followed; end 
O’Connor briefly told the business they 
were upon, with all the aggravated de¬ 
tails of suffering, caused by a bitter and 
unrelenting agent. He contemplated 
calmly the tale of horror which they 
were about to realize. When it waa 
finished— 

“ Boys,” said he, “ will ye allow a 
friend to offer a little advice in this 
matter ?” 

“ By all means,” answered O’Connor, 
speaking in the name of the rest. 

“ A cruel agent has turned upon the 
world,an unprotected widow and cnildren 
—and ye think he deserves death.” 

“We do, of coorse,” was the reply. 

“ Are ye aware of the danger ye en¬ 
counter—of all the calamities which ye 
will create for yourselves by the accom¬ 
plishment of your enterprise ? He has 
oppressed the widow—he has robbed the 
or))haii—well. Ye will have your re¬ 
venge for the present, and he will be 
justly punished. What then? Ye ren¬ 
der yourselves amenable to the law.” 

“ We defy the law.” 

“ So ye may, but cannot escape it. 
And will it comfort ye in your last mo¬ 
ments to be conscious that you leave a 
helpless wife and family to the mercy of 
such a monster; for who will stand and 
protect them when ye are gone ?” 

“ He is afraid to be one of us,” said 
a voice. “ He wants to give informa¬ 
tion,” said another. 

“ No,” continued Charles in an in¬ 
dignant tone, “ if ye insist on your de¬ 
sign, contrary to the dictates of reason 
and your own interests, I will go with 
you, and be present, and thus make my¬ 
self liable to punishment in common with 
you all, though I will take no part in 
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you do* ‘ Ye teve my advice, and 
now we'U put it to the vote. Let him 
who will support my opinion, come here 
-^nd him wtto is determined otherwise, 
remain beside O'Connor. Now we shall 
sse who sacrifices himself to the law, and 
his fiumily to the cruelty of strangers.” 

A pause ensued; but one by one 
dropped from the group and ranged 
themselves beside Charles, until the 
O’Connors were left in a considerable 
minority. This result was received with 
very different indications by eitlier party. 
One side showed by their looks how glad 
they were to be released from their en¬ 
gagements, while with the others a sul- 
fcn gloom testified the reluctance with 
which they abandoned their chosen pur¬ 
pose. Among the latter were the O'Con¬ 
nors, who, admitting the justness of 
Charles’s reasoning, and feeling no re¬ 
sentment towards him, would yet have 
preferred running any risk to the escape 
of the man against whom their vengeance 
was directed. Shamus Flinn, as care¬ 
less in forgiveness as in peril, comforted 
himself for the loss of tlie fun, as he 
called it, by a frequent application to 
the whisky jars, of which he had become 
the bearer. 

“ Thank you, my friends!said 
young O’Brien triumphantly, on seeing 
the success of his experiment, “ wc have 
won the day. Now allow me to add 
one word more. Go to your homes, and 
drink confusion to the agent and ail 
belonging to him, and leave tlie rest to 
God.’^ 

“ He says thrue enough, boys," re¬ 
marked O’Connor, struggling between 
a sensation of pleasure and chagrin; 
“ though it’s a pity to let the wicked be 
unrewarded; but we’re safer if we let 
him alone. Howsomever, we’ll have a 
dhrop before we go, and part like bro¬ 
thers.” 

. The glass was filled, and went round. 
Then Charles, giving his hand to each in 
succession, bid him good night. 

“ By my sowl,” said O’Connor, 
when all had departed save those of his 
own household, “ I dunna where the 
devil you learned all the talk, that makes 
every body as tender as children. I be¬ 
lieve you’re honest, any way, and 1 think 
you may be right.” 

“ It is in the sincerity of my heart I 
apeak,” returned Charles. 
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** I’m sure of it j if it wor’nt the case, 
it is’nt home I’d be going now wid my 
hands clane of the blood of the oppresi* 
sor. God bless you!” he added, m- 
bracing the young man with affection. 
Ilis sons and Shamus then offmed theic 
farewell caress (for in Ireland a farewell 
is almost always a caress), and Charles 
was left alone in the gloom of the abbey. 

“ Thank Providence 1 ” he ejaculated, 

“ I have been instrumental in effecting 
one good object before 1 take leave of 
the place of my nativity. I have given 
space for repentance to a wretch con¬ 
demned, and I have saved manj^^from an 
ignominious and untimely end.” 

But his solitude was not doomed to 
be long uninterrupted. A stealthy and 
hurried step broke upon the silence of 
the night, and Catherine O’Connor clung 
to the arm of her youthful lover. They 
embraced. A certain embarrassment 
seemed to affect both, but Chmles was 
too full for utterance, and Catherine 
wondered why he did not begin the con¬ 
versation. At length she spoke. 

“ I received a note from you late last 
night; there was a mystery in its con¬ 
tents which I cannot fathom—-what 
meant you by it ? ” 

“ You have come according to ap¬ 
pointment,” was Charles’s evasive reply. 

“ 1 have—but answer my question.” 

“ For tlie last time.’’ 

« How ?—The last rime! Nay, jest 
not wirii me, Charles,” she remonstrated, 
trembling with emotion, ” we will have 
a walk—the moon is so bright, and the 
evening so mild and calm.” 

“Mild, calm!” repeated Charles, 
“ they seem not so to me—every thing 
appears to fling itself in ruin across my 
path as by the fury of the tempest; but 
the lightning is within—•” 

“ There is madness in your words— 
speak—explain—I would share your 
sorrows—I know you see me this even¬ 
ing to make some disclosure; then delay 
it not.” 

V The young man looked earnestly m 
her face. “ I have quarrelled with my 
father,” he then said; “ you arc the 
cause—the innocent cause—and—we 
meet no more.” 

“ I know It all—you are driven from 
your father’s roof; and you would sacrifice 
me to regain his favour—I am content. 

“ Not BO,” answered Charles quickly, 
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** I hare been insulted—too deeply for 
remedy. I to seek my own fortune. 
I do notecase to love you, nor ever will 
I sacriBce you—but we must part—to¬ 
morrow I shall be seen no more as the 
drudge of ^y father’s household.” 

“ To-morrow ? ” inquired Catherine, 
incredulously, why come to so sudden 
a resolution? For my sake—for Hea¬ 
ven’s sake be not rash. Is there no 
escape ? And if you go, what are your 
prospects ? Where is your subsistence.” 

* * God will not forsake the persecuted,” 
he replied; ” besides, I have had a good 
education. I will become a private tutor, 
and who knows what application and 
perseverance may realise for me.” 

** I will follow you,” she said, in an 
earnest abrupt tone, while she clasped her 
hands above her head, and her eyes 
lightened with the enthusiasm of wild 
emotion. “ I will follow you. Crowds 
shall not afford you a covert, nor study 
a retirement. On the barren and lonely 
heath, |nd in the populous city, 1 will 
cross your path. I will watch your wan¬ 
derings—think not to deceive me. By 
your winter fire-side, and in the halls of 
gay society, where beauty and wealth 
shall conspire to dazzle you into the be¬ 
trayal of your early affections—I will be 
your spectre. In the summer arbour, 
where you make your noon-tide retreat, 
or perhaps endeavour to forget in the 
arms of another the love of Catherine— 
1 will be your genius, for good or for 
evil. Aye, winter may pile its snows 
upon my path, and chill my shivering 
frame; summer may rob my lips of the 
refreshing spring, and consume my spirit 
with fatigue and thirst; the sea may 
heave its raging billows to divide us; 
the thunder may forge its flaming mes¬ 
senger, and launch it with the voice of 
terror;—but in every season—through 
the tempest—on the ocean, I will be 
near you. So far as woman can, I will 
be your guide and guard. Dangers will 
surround you, for you have enemies, and 


will have—must have, many morei But 
—but—I will show you my fidelity— 
you shall not be forsaken, nor suffer 
alone.” 

“ Talk not so wildly,” interrupted 
Charles, distressed and bewildered at her 
manner; ” hear the words of reason.” 

They are those which I speak,” she 
answered, vehemently, “ thanks to your 
instructions, I want not language to ex- 
ress my thoughts. You have read, and 
have listened—that is over now—but, 
remember!” she added, dropping on her 
knees upon the green swam before his 
feet, and pointing her finger significantly 
towards the heavens, ” remember, the 
stars which smiled upon our vows, shall 
never—never—I tell you, look propi¬ 
tiously on a pledge given to a rival. No! 
no! ” she continued, passionately dash¬ 
ing away the hand with which he at¬ 
tempted to raise her. “ My daily and 
nightly prayers shall be offered up for 
your safety and happiness. If true, your 
constancy shall be my worship. If false— 
no, not my Charles, but his paramour— 
shall be the object of my terrible re¬ 
venge.” She started suddenly from the 
earth, and ere Charles could detain her, 
waved her arm, and precipitately re¬ 
treated. 

Strange, enthusiastic, and lovely 
girl! ” exclaimed he bitterly, “ am I 
then condemned to forfeit your compa¬ 
nionship at the capricious menaces of 
vanity and malice ? What can be the 
purport of your words ? Once more will 
I see you, and endeavour to recall you 
to coolness and wisdom. 1 need not 
intrude myself upon the domestic circle 
at this hour. It will look strange; 
they will be occupied with carousal, and 
Catherine will recognise my voice even 
in a whisper, and grant me another inter¬ 
view without letting the family into the 
secret.” And Charles immediately de¬ 
parted from the spot to fulfil his inten¬ 
tion. 


(To ho continued.') 
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ON READING SOME VERSES BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON, 
ENTITLED “THE CIHLD OF EARTH.” 


* It ^as a cliild of earth,who breath’d that prayer, 

As earth’s short season trod the circle round. 

Still to inhabit in this world of care. 

And find its joys her limit and her bound: 

But ’twas a heavenly spirit that I heard, 

With thankful heart and yet with high desires, 

Who joys, unknown but promised, still preferr’d. 
Whose bosom burn’d with brighter, purer fires,— 
And thus she spoke, “ 1 would my race were run; 

Yet not my will, oh, God! but thine be done.” 

I heard her in the lovely time of spring. 

When she walk’d gaily midst the opening flowers, 
Marking the small bird plume his glossy wing. 

And smiling like the sun amidst the show’rs. 

O’er her bright face there reign’d a sweet content; 

And yet a something in her speaking eyes 
Show’d that her thoughts were not in this world pent. 
But held communion with the distant skies; . 

For thus she spoke, “ I would my race were run; 

Yet not my will, oh, God! but thine be done.” 

I saw her in the laughing summer’s prime. 

The hair unloosed and playing in the breeze. 

Lying beneath a perfume breathing lime. 

And listening to the music of the bees. 

Her brow was languid, but she look’d around. 
Admiring all the fair creation’s face; 

Yet seem’d it that her ears received a sound. 

Breathed from a brighter and more glorious place; 
For still she said, “ I would my race were run ; 

Yet not my will, oh, God I but thine be done.” 

Again I saw her, when the autumn glowed 
With alt its mellow fruit and golden grain. 

And sweet the hymn of her thanksgiving flowed. 

As she beheld the glory of the plain. 

Yet whilst she bid the wealth of nature hail,' 

She thought of heaven, where nobler riches dwell; 
She felt that every good of earth may fail. 

And her soul yearn’d to bid them all farewell. 

Yet still she said, “ I would my race were run; 

But not my will, oh, God! but thine be done.” 

I saw her next, when winter ruled the earth. 

When all without was chill and overcast, 

And, by the blazing hearth, the voice of mirth 

Sought loudly to outlive the tempest’s blast. 
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The ringing harp, the dance, the silver song, 

Now echoed merrily. Yet saw I there 
How soberly she moved amid the throng, 

And, whilst resign’d in eaithlv scenes to share. 

Still breath’d the wish, “ I would my race were run; 

Yet not my will, oh, God I but tliihe be done.” 

I saw her once again, in after days : 

Her eyes were dim, her sunny hair was grey; 

Her ear turn’d listless from the voice of praise. 

Beauty and youth and grace were pass’d away. 

Her friends were gone, and she was left alone; 

Her wealth was gone, for her the world had nought; 
Yet did the heavjenly spirit keep its tone. 

Only with deeper resignation fraught; 

And still she said, **I would my race were run; 

Yet not my wiU, oh, God! but thine be done.” 


STANZAS AFTER THE MANNER OF THE POETS OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

TO MY LADY LOVE. 

Beside the clear and gliding river. 

Where lightly silver aspens quiver, 

And the faint young moonbeams shiver. 

Meet me, oh I meet me there. 

Put by the dread that aught will harm thee, 

What could molest thee, what alarm thee ? 

Thou hast a threefold shield to arm thee. 

Young, innocent, and fair. 

Tread then the lonely wood-path fearless. 

Heed not, tho’ evening clouds be cheerless, 

But safe in thy perfection peerless. 

Pursue thy silent way. 

The soft green leaves will stoop to shade thee, 

Tlie dewy flowers rise to braid thee, 

So, when they've perfum'd and array’d thee. 

Tell them thou may’st not stay. 

Whisper, thou speed’s! to him who loveth thee. 

Whose worship unto pity moveth thee, 

And who by this fond trysting proveth thee 
As true as thou art bright. 

« 

And when I see thee, love, advancing, 

The moonbeams on thy white brow dancing, 

Tliou’lt seem a dame in old romancing. 

And 1, tliy loyal knight. 
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ZAKAIA; THE DAUGHTER OP THE DESERT. 

AN xmOSE OF THS VICSnoTAI.TT Of lOEHEKET ALI. 


*d^p)cji' 

« Master the horns of beasts with cords, ind the hearts of men by benefits.*’—rafes (if the Shiik 
El Modhy, translated from the Arabic, by J. J. Marcel. 


[A Turkish article in the Cairo Jour¬ 
nal, of April 2.5^h, 1839, gives an account 
of the recent expedition of the Viceroy of 
E^pt, Mehemet Ali, to Nigritia, under- 
Uken ostensibly for the purpose of assur¬ 
ing himself in person of the truth of re¬ 
ports transmitted by his agents, of the 
newly-discovered gold mines, situate in 
the very heart of Africa. This article, of 
which an^ abridged translation is given, 
forms of itself a highly interesting nar¬ 
rative of, perhaps, the most remarkable 
royal progress’* on record, as well as 
an instructive and appropriate introduc¬ 
tion to the following romantic episode, 
** Daughter of the Desert,” apper¬ 
taining to a former expedition, undertaken 
by his (reputed) son, Ismaellbrahim Pacha, 
among the African tribes. The contri¬ 
butor to the Cairo Journal is manifestly 
friendly to, and probably interested in, 
the political schemes of the wily poten¬ 
tate, who, at seventy-one years of age, 
performed this journey of five months and 
four days, extending from the 24th to the 
12th degree of norm latitude, beyond the 
sources of the “ blue” [and the « white” 
Nile, passing over deserts and cataracts,and 
constantly sharing personal danger with 
the meanest of his suite. At any time 
thera circumstances must have excited 
an interest all but universal ; but the 
pervading events in the east, give to them, 
possible, a tenfold degree of importance. 
The details will be found of equal interest 
for the politician, the geographer, and fop 
lUQi^nrE.] 


the private student of those elements 
which regulate the course, and indicate 
the causes of the great changes to which 
all states and empires are subject. For 
the authenticity of the accounts given,” 
remarks an English journal, “ every pos¬ 
sible guarantee is afforded. Scientific 
persons of every class were engaged to 
accompany the Pacha; and even a his¬ 
torian, or ‘ editor,’ was provided * to col¬ 
lect the observations made.”' It is a 
most remarkable document, and all who 
are interested in the subject must peruse 
the whole. They will find in Mehemet 
Ali a spirit adapted to all circumstances, 
a mind embracing all details^ whether 
they relate to the minutim of internal 
regulation, or the exercise of sovereign 
power. He prepares the way for the 
construction of railroads even in that dis¬ 
trict, proclaims toleration, and provides 
for the building of churches for the .resi¬ 
dent Christians; and orders, on a personal 
appeal to him and examination of the- 
merits of the case, the restoration of de¬ 
posed sovereigns to their thrones! To 
"Sypt| “ Nigritia ” is declared to be a 
new America; an ocean has been passed, 
but it is one of sand, and not of water; 
and the mind of the ambitious Pacha 
teems with projects as vast as Spain was 
agitated with when the discoveries of 
Columbus threw a lustre on the reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella.3 
It is well known, says the Turkish 
writer, that since his Highness the Vice* 
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fov (to vhoiA God gtant lone life) has 
iilied his emiaent jpost, the weluro o( bis 
peoole has been hts constant object, and 
that, mnct^ as he has been hindered by 
afiain of greater iniportance, he has not 
the less endeavoured to introduce useful 
innovations into his country. 

Lately his beneficent reposition led 
him to bestow all his attention on the 
eonditipn of bis subjects of Nigritia, and 
he fooned the project of visiting his 
southern provinces in person, that he 
might introduce there agriculture and 
civilisation. 

Before undertaking this journey, his 
Uighneas the Viceroy, having learned from 
geographical accounts that Nigritia fur¬ 
nished sercral articles of commerce, such 
as skins, gums, elephants' teeth, and 
auriferous dust, sent mberalogists to 
Fasengor, to ascertain the existence of 
gold mines ^ who, after having visited the 
country, confirmed the truth of the pre¬ 
vious acccounts. 

The possibility of working these mines, 
and of rendering (hem serviceable, being 
once established, his Highness the Vice¬ 
roy appointed Colonel Hagreddin Bey 
inspector-general of the mines ; cltargitig 
him above all, to facilitate the journey 
from Egypt to Nigritia by opening pas¬ 
sages through the rocks which form the 
numerous cataracts of the Nile: an un¬ 
dertaking which, from its extreme diffi¬ 
culty, was so much the more necessary to 
ensure travellers against dangers which 
too often proved fatal to their lives. This 
work was to be executed by beginning at 
the cataract of Assouder, so os to give a 
free passage to one dahabie (boat), and 
passing over successively to those that 
followed when reascending the river. 

After the settlement of certain neces¬ 
sary preliminaries, preparatory to ascend¬ 
ing the Nile, his Highness the Viceroy 
commenced his journey on the 29th oi 
Rejeb from bis capital: having in his 
suite Jaceub Bey, with nine other supe¬ 
rior officers of the staff; Lientenaiit-coio- 
nel Arif Effendi, with bis three aides-de¬ 
camp^ Gaelani Bey (his first physician), 
Ac., and wjtb them S^onfieur the Cheva¬ 
lier Tcssisza, consul-genpral of his Ma¬ 
jesty the King of Greece, as Well as Save¬ 
li parsons, who were desirous of 
. being at Highness’s court. 

Tbg ^foamitboat bad remained off the 
Ullage caBe4 Ali^ in the province of 
iiivutg run aground in the BbaU 
400 


low(|, and 1000 men had in vain endea¬ 
voured to extricate it. His Highuoss 
generously rewarded these brave men, and 
having dismissed them, sent to the arsenal 
of Bowlay (by means of the telegraph) 
an order to forward the necessary assist¬ 
ance to the steam-boat, and embarked 
in the candjes. On the first of Chaban, 
the Viceroy arrived at Minie, where he 
lodged at his palace. In this city Selim 
Pacha, governor-general of Upper Egypt, 
had the honour to present his respects to 
his Highness. After two days^ stay at 
Minie, the Viceroy was informed that^tbe 
steam-boat was once more afloat, and 
that it was already at Sakrit el Moussa 
(the fountain of Moses). On leaving 
Minie his Highness arrived at Esue on 
the Thursday, and departing thence on 
Saturday, reached Assouder on the 9th 
of Chaban. 

At this last station his Highness saw the 
dahabies destined for the White Kiver 
pass in defile, and ordered that they 
should proceed to Cartoum. No time 
was lust in ascertaining (hat the steam¬ 
boat could not surmount the cataracts, 
and Rustem Bey was charged to make it 
wait opposite Assouan, while his High¬ 
ness pursued his journey in the dahabies. 

On the 18lh, Idth, and 16th of Chaban, 
the Viceroy arrived successively at Ker- 
klsson, Nady, Haifa, and Abehe; on the 
17th he passed the cataracts of Semene 
and Kessendje, and as it was expedient 
that he should set an example of courage, 
he passed the dangerous cataract of Am- 
biguh in bis bark, at half-past ten in tlie 
morning. 

In consequence of the delay of the 
dahabies of his suite, Iiis Highness had 
passed the night without food or shelter. 
Finding this delay increase, he suspected 
that some misfoitune had happen^, and 
resolved to turn and ascertain in person 
how jpatters stood. He found that one 
of the dahabies was ascending by the 
passage through the rocks. His High¬ 
ness, to avoid a collision, tried anedher 
passage, but the ropes whjch towed bis 
dahabie having broken, that vessel, for 
want of wind (the wind having faileit, 
about the suuie time), was driven from 
one side to the other, and struck upon 
the rocks. A few seconds would have 
sufficed to sink the dahabie, in conse- 

a uence ojf the water it bad shipped, and 
le sailors uttered loud cries on/seeing 
the situation in which bis Highness was 
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ptued; bill- he with one boond tpraitg 
upon an iiNtfated rook, in the middle of 
the lirevea. The dahabie having unfiirled 
ita aaib, endeavonred to approach him ; 
when unfertuiiately its mdder was carried 
awim the violence of the current. One 
of toe reis at the cattractB plunged in, 
and iwiiBining. regardless of the certain 

C ril, seised .the rodder, and brought it 
de to the bark, when it was replaced. 
By this act of devotion the dahabie was 
at length able to rejoin bis Highneso, who 
having re>embarked, encouraged the 
sailors to estricate themselves from their 
difficult position by rowing, and cried 
out, *' Aeman, keman, ya ehebah,” 
Again I again I my bra^e fellows.”) 
Shortly afterwards his Highness ordered 
his Khavegi Bachi to unfurl the sail^, 
tailing him that the wind was about to 
rise, and that they ought to proceed by a 
pass situated in the west. These orders 
were punctually executed, and thus safety 
was effected. Rustem Bey, notwith¬ 
standing the rapid currents, had also the 
felicity to pass with his two dahabies; 
and on the 20th and 21st, in spite of all 
obstacles and dangers the cataracts of 
Timon Beni Akuchi and Dal were as¬ 
cended. On the 22nd, all the necessary 
measure and precautions having been 
taken, the cataract of Chajar was passed, 
the dahabies being towed along bv ropes. 
The current being violent, his Highness 
considering they would not be able to 
effect their purpose without the assistance 
of sails, ordered the Khavegi Bachi to 
unfurl them. At first they were insuffi¬ 
cient, and the dahabie was driven rapidly 
back, while many of the crew, becoming 
terrified, begun to fly to the rocks for 
safety, and testified great anxiety on ac¬ 
count of his Highness. He, however, 
said to them, Be calm, act not as 
before; trust yourselves to my guidance, 
and all will go well.'' He directed 
the sfulors, and encouraged them by 
the words ATsman, ketnan," until by 
dint of rowing, and the assistance of the 
sails, they succeeded (thank God I) in 
extricating themselves from this second 
danger. His Highness never left bis da- 
habm daring these perilous moments. 

On the 23d of Chaban they passed the 
cataract of Hakden. Thus was his High¬ 
ness the viceroy, who, by his* benefits, 
seems to be the true source of the Nile, 
while munificently rewarding the sulors, 
the first man to pass with dahabies, and 
I—AVGUST, 1839. 


.at night, cataracts, which,^firots the ear¬ 
liest perihde to our own dmik KP^nturtal 
has (^d eten to touch, much less #*ssi 
to pash. most also do jus^ee fsKoiir 
saUoM in ritie affair, who, both wftff tmie 
and sails, displayed all necessary tact, and 
gave eridebt proofii that they deserve Id 
be numbered with the bravest seal most 
skilful mariners in the world. 

His Hlghuess at length arrived at Doni* 
golah; set out again on the S6th, and on 
the 27th arrived at Aabiboughi; and in 
order to avoid a circuitous passage, caused 
by an elbow of the river at this place, 
resolved to travel by land to Caitoum, 
ordering the dahabies fo rejoin him a^ 
that place in reascending the N9e, Ip. 
the desert some trees were found petrified 
by a long course of years. By exerting 
himself, the Viceroy reached Gebel Rou- 
gam on the Sd of Ramntan, towards day¬ 
break. Mohammed Medin, younger bro¬ 
ther of the Sultan of Datfour, had the 
honour of presenting himself to his High¬ 
ness. 

Two years before, when flying the vio¬ 
lent acts of his brother Mahommed, he 
asked tor and obtained a hospitable re¬ 
ception in the states of the Viceroy, on 
the news of whose journey he bad come 
from the Cordofan to Cartoum, whence 
he had made k his duty to proceed to 
Rougam to meet his Highness. The Vice¬ 
roy received him with his usual kindness, 
and, travelling in company, they arrived 
by the Nile at Cartoum, on the 6th of 
Ramaran. His Highness having desired 
to hear Mahommed Media's vicissitudes 
fioin his own mouth, the latter made the 
following speech;— 

“ Your Highness, my brother the King 
of Darfour, to secure his dominions, has 
strayed a hundred days' journey from 
the bounds of justice, first he began 
by killing one of his relatives, my uncle, 
and having burnt hk crops, divided his 
property among his kindred. These pro¬ 
ceedings alarmed me; I fled, and came 
into your Highness' states at the Cordofan, 
when I met with the same generous hos¬ 
pitality which was fbrmeriy shown to 
another of my uncles, who enjoys it at 
this moment. Your Highness, witn lean 
in my eyes 1 implore your vengeance." 

This young man can read and write, 
and is capable of being educated. The 
states of the King of DaffOur border oa 
the Cordofan, and his Highness, in ordeiP 
te facilitate coipnierclat relat'ions, had 
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•mt to this iBfage monarch valuable pre¬ 
sents by Ahmet Bey Giddani, who was- 
heoompanied by ten of his servants, and 
-ten other persons in the service of the 
Egyptian government. Among these 
jneshnts there sras a magni^ng mirror, 
ib which} after the King of Darfour had 
contemplated himself, he sent Ahmet 
Bev Giddani, with all his suite, to prison, 
n&d 'out of the twenty-one persons eigh¬ 
teen perished; the bey, and two of his 
servants, being the only survivors. Such 
nn affront is highly distressing to the 
friends of Egypt; but his Highness, 
holding, as a principle, that ‘<eveiy thing 
has its time and its end,’* addressing 
himself to Mahommed Medin, said :— 

“ 1 will make you Sultan of Darfour 
in place of your brother; I will give you 
the takil, embroidered with gold (a kind 
of regal cap in this country), and the gilt 
sabre.” 

Such was the decision of his Highness 
with respect to Mahommed Emin (query, 
Medin?), who thanked the Viceroy for 
this great kindness, and after having ob¬ 
tained leave, set out for the Cordofan, 
Very well Satisffed, praying Heaven to 
grant long and happy days to his High¬ 
ness. 

A few years ago Cartoum was a small 
place, consisting of five or six hamlets, 
but the ex-goveruor of the Sennaar, Kou- 
sebid Pacha, who had observed the ex¬ 
cellent air cf the country, built there a 
palace and a mosque, planted vineyards 
and gardens, and attracted thither a 
population. Cartoum now reckons from 
four hundred to five hundred bouses, with 
hospitals and casernes, and travellers find 
there delicious fruit for the climate, such 
as figs, grapes, and pomegranates. 

During an interval occurring in the 
passage between Ambalouk and Cartoum, 
the courtof his Highness having been occu¬ 
pied, they killed gazelles and birds, which 
were presented to the Viceroy, and re¬ 
ceived by him with his usual courtesy. 
Thus, in the pleasures of the chase, the 
fatigues and privations of the journey 
' were easily forgotten. 

The Viceroy stayed fifteen days at Ros- 
SCres, and giraffes were hunted. His 
Highness tasted the flesh of this animal, 
and it was agreed that the flavour was the 
' tame as that of veal. 

Th^ finally arrived at the Gebel de 
Fsaoglou, twenty-one days’ journey from 
Cartoum, and on the morning of the 28tb, 

1^2 


the emerald-coloured tents of his Highness 
were pitched; and wHhont ai^ !os4-‘ of 
time, tile construction of an hospttot, a 
ceuerne, and a magazine for prbvisiCtia 
was commenced. ■ ’ 

• The inhabitants of Nigritla ave Mhs- 
sulmans of the sect MaUtu, 'bat the'slaves 
are of no religion. They are divide 8 %htn 
Beledi (inhabitants of towns); Bedavi 
(inhabitants of the plain), and Gabeli 
(inhabitants of mountains). They are 
generally in a state of simple nature, 
wild and wandering. Those who have 
no meriss or bulbul (the beverage houza), 
eat the bark of trees. Nevertheless, they 
are fat and robust. A piece of stinking 
skin covers them in front. Life, that 
precious gift of Heaven, is passed by them 
in ignorance; their thoughts tend to 
nought but the sale of their fellow crea¬ 
tures. They pay no attention whatever 
to agriculture; and those who have a 
sorry bed formed by some pieces of wood 
(which is called dncarK), or can afford 
to drink bouza, are envied by their fel¬ 
lows, who come at night to rob them ; 
the inhabitants of the interior commit¬ 
ting outrages on those who dwell on the 
borders of the Nile. 

At the Cordofan, in compliance with 
ancient usage, many negroes are enslaved, 
one by another. His Highness the Vice¬ 
roy issued a severe order, in pursuance 
of which all were set at liberty, and the 
choice was left them of settling on the 
borders of the Nile, or of returning to 
their own country without impediment. 

Engineers were sent to visit the gold 
mines as far as Houri Dchcb, opposite 
Fasankor, near the banks of the Nile. 
According to their report, they found that 
the gold of those places is not inferior to 
that of the higher parts. 

On the 17th day of Zilead, and the 
eighth of his stay at Fasankor, his High¬ 
ness the Viceroy set out by the shortest 
way, and found himself at his journey’s 
end in five hours. His tent was pitched 
immediately, and orders were issued, that 
as at this place a palace, casernes, bouses, 
bazaars, magazines, vineyards and gardens 
were forming, and the whole was being 
surrounded with walls, to erect a new 
city, under the name Mehemet Ali, every 
one should be allowed to establish him¬ 
self there freely. This city was to be 
built in such a manner as to be unequalled 
by any other in Nigritia. 

The mountains and valleys of Nigritia 
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abound in^ all kinds of curious animals. 
There are birds with four wings, and 
others of every shade of colour. Vege¬ 
tation offers the vine and wild fig-tree, 
.fiomthe branches of which the birds, with 
their varied and melodious warbling, cheer 
and entertain the traveller. Vegetation 
is surprisingly abundant and prolific ; a 
single grain of seed generally multiplies 
from fifty to sixty fold. The doura and 
cotton grow with extraordinary rapidity, 
and the plant of the latter, exceeding the 
weight of a man, astonishes connoisseurs; 
for in Egypt, notwithstanding the care 
bestowed on the cultivation of this shrub, 
it is far from thriving as in Nigritia, where 
it is evident that the plantation will pro¬ 
duce an excellent result. 

Notwithstanding so many gifts of na¬ 
ture, strange to say, these people haw., 
from the creation of our father Adam, 
remained in a slate of inaction. This 
misfortune is owing to the circumstance, 
that no person has ever thought of them ; 
but such is now no longer the case, for 
by this very misfortune they have at¬ 
tracted the especial attention of his High¬ 
ness, who has hastened to their assistance 
as the prophet Elijah, and has consoled 
and delighted a people who have for ages 
vegetated in the shadow of death. The ule¬ 
mas and the sheiks prostrated themselves 
before him, expressing by words and 
gestures their need of his assistance, and 
he assisted them. All were, by the order 
of his Highness, clothed in raiments of 
honour, and he addressed them thus 
“ Ali the civilized nations of the earth 
were originally in the state in which you 
are at present. They had the happiness 
to meet those chosen men, beloved of 
Heaven, who marked out for them the 
paths of civilization and prosperity. May 
Heaven have selected me as the instru¬ 
ment of your welfare, and may 1 draw 
you from this wretched condition! I hope, 
at the same time, that you will on your 
art exert yourselves to leave it. You 
ave a fine country, of immense extent, 
swarming with inhabitants, your forests 
are filled with animals, nay, your country 
is the finest in Africa, one of the Jive 
quarters of the world, and the advantages 
m abundance and commerce are in yoiur 
reach. Eg^pt, which is but 360 miles 
l(Mg, and 240 broad, is .every where re¬ 
nowned for the plenteousness of its har¬ 
vests, but tha^ plenteousness can onlv be 
obteined by labour, Nigritia, irithout 
magakike.*] 


roeaking of the shores of tbs WlAMvApd 
Blue Rivers, has the isle of Settuir^ 
which is of itself ten times laiger tban 
Egypt. Men cannot thrive without la¬ 
bour.'’ On saying these words, his H%h-r 
ness did all he could to make them tin- 
derstand that fundamental maxim. 

The Viceroy then explained to them, in 
a manner suitable to their capacity, the 
utility of agriculture and commmee. 
They agreed in their answers that they 
were in a state of absolute ignorance, and 
expressed a desire of seeing Egypt. 

“ Seeing is one thing, and understand¬ 
ing is another," replied his Highness ; 
“ but if you will send your children to 
Egypt, 1 will feed them, clothe them, 
have them instructed in the schools 1 
have founded, and when they are grown 
up, and their education is finished, my 
greatest satisfaction will be to return 
them to your arms.” All the sheiks 
promised to send their children, and the 
sheik of the isle said, “ Your Highness, 

I have no children, but I will send you 
my brother’s son." 

On the 18th of Zilead, after having 
given orders for his return, and forwarded 
his effects to Berber, his Highness, sur¬ 
rounded by his excellency Ahmet Pacha, 
the ulemas, and the sheiks of the coun¬ 
try, who renewed their assurances of sub¬ 
mission, and evinced their regret at his 
departure, took his leave with inexpres¬ 
sible kindness and affability. 

There are at Cartoum many Christians 
of various sects, who have shown a desire 
of worshipping God together in one 
place. His Highness at cnee granted 
them a firman tor the foundation of a 
church. The commodities of Nigritia 
being current in Egypt, his Highness haa 
ordered an iron-way. The engineer, 
M. Lambert, declared that the iron of the 
country was more than sufficient for the 
undertaking. The engineer was com¬ 
missioned to examine into the possibility 
of making a canal from the Nile to the 
Cordofan. 

His Highness considers the region of 
the Nile to be a very fine country, but 
thinks that Nigritia will, in a hundred 
years, appear like a new America. The 
beauty of the country is wonderful; the 
ur is so pure and favourable, that his 
Highness the Viceroy, who is seventy-one 
years of age, appeared to have become aa 
young as twenty-five. 

Hia Highness quitted Cartoum on the 
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Ist of lllhegge. In crossing to the ca¬ 
taracts, the dahabie atrack and shipped 
Hater. The Viceroy joked and laughed 
at the alarm of his travelling companion, 
M. le Chevaliw Tosaizza. The barks 
were repaired, and on the 10th they 
arrived at Abou Hamet. From this 
place it ivas desired to cross the desert 
on dromedaries; and his Highness dis-. 
tingaished himself in this mode of travel¬ 


ling, invariably leaving his suite very 
much in the rear. On the 20th tfa^ 
reached Koroses. The last catacaeta 
were crossed in barks. 

Throughout Upper Egypt hU Highnese 
gave administrative orders; and after a 
journey of five months and four daya»i 
arrived safely at Cairo, to the great der 
light and satisfaction of every body. 


“To such a decree has Africa been forgotten, that scarcely are the routes leading to her ruiiM 
lonown. The timid adveutnrer from the North alone placed his gazelle.like foot upon these tombs. 
He seeks not men there among, for he iinds not brethren, but demeans himself respectfully among 
the falling monuments.”— Ismael Pacha’s Allocution to the Deseut Chiefs. 


Old to the memory of man, Africa is 
yet new to science. During three cen¬ 
turies it was circumnavigated, but in 
consequence of the discovery of Vasco 
de Gama, its intermediate regions wholly 
escaped exploration ; and to this day the 
land of Isis shrouds manifold mysteries : 
for the great peninsula has few rivers 
traversing its hitherto interminable and 
impervious valleys which are not render¬ 
ed innavigable by sand banks, bars, and 
cataracts. The artificial Mediterraneans 
of the Pharaohs are overwhelmed by 
shoals; time has but done justice to 
their puerile magnificence. Rivers,— 
those mighty portals of continents, at 
which the industry of various nations of 
the world seeks for admittance, to pene¬ 
trate and instal itself from embouchure 
to source amid the lands adjacent—roll 
not their currents towards the centre of 
those uncultured immensities. Her lakes 
sleep in dreary and sluggish isolation ; 
the brazen heaven, and its sun of flame, 
reigns paramount and alone. Whatever 
the sword of the Egyptian Viceroy may 
accomplish for the tribes habiting the 
shores of the Red Sea, the project is, at 
least, immense, though commenced on 
pitiful proportions, and its completion 
may be probably of indefinite date. 
Whatever might have been the dream of 
the Egyptian Bonaparte, the philoso¬ 
pher may well smile at it; for nature, by 
thus hemming in those dead plains, those 
coasts unfurrowed by gulf or stream— 

{ iroblematical series of calcareous strata 
ying between the Indian and Atlantic 
dt^ns—we are well nigh tempted to 
believe it as the intent of Heaven itself to 
pale oot Africa from civilization. 

In 1820| when the brave young son 
lfi4 


of the great Mehemet Ali ascended the 
shores of the Nile, for the purpose of 
repressing the hordes of robbers from 
whose spoliations the caravans and com¬ 
merce of Egypt had for a long while 
back suffered severely, I accompanied 
the expedition. We scoured the entire 
course of the river; and those masses of 
Mogrebin foot soldiers, and that brilliant 
Arab cavalry, gay with all the splendour 
of arms and costume peculiar to the 
Mussulman warrior, presented indeed a 
magnificent coup d'aeil. Their discipline, 
moreover, was truly admirable. If tlie 
pageant were less showy than that of a 
court, it was more than that of an ordi¬ 
nary army. Ismael, surrounded by su¬ 
perb Mamlukes, caused justice to march 
at the heels of conquest, and appeared 
seriously preoccupied with a mission of 
civilization. The desert saw great deeds 
achieved. At^imes, amongst the crumb¬ 
ling fragments of antique Egypt, a few 
paces from the Nile, whose welcome 
waters wafted djermes laden with pro¬ 
visions to the very brink of the cata¬ 
racts, thickly shaded by accacia trees^ 
the Pacha spread his large silken 
tents, spacious enough to contain thou¬ 
sands, carpeted with brilliant tapestries, 
supported by galleries of gold-headed 
lances tufted with theinsignial horsetails. 
The indolent dromedaries, with their 
heavy culverins, knelt, resting among 
the rose-granite sphinges. The eterniQ 
pyramids were decked with military 
groups ; and the sun, sinking in thewest 
upon that sea of yellow sand, rose the 
next morning upon scenes which might 
induced one tO' have given untcropuloas 
credence' to the recitals of Arab tale*' 
tefiers; and the marvellous fiction of i%e 
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ThmtMHd and One Nights. Poubtless 
^ere- are, around the great-winded 
globes, deep sculptured and crumbling 
on the fronts of the temples of Isis, amid 
those solitudes, hieroglyphics it will be 
long sought to decipher—records of ex¬ 
tinct ages and dynasties passed into 
oblivion forever—but they will not impart 
to the learned, proud of spelling without 
oomprehending their import, a thou¬ 
sandth part of the delight which 1 ex¬ 
perienced in daily perusing as it rolled 
rapidly before my eyes that page of 
modern history of such absorbing in¬ 
terest and striking originality. 

It was not without an obstinate 
resistance, and fearful effusion of blocid, 
that Ismael preluded the extermina¬ 
tion of brigandage in these countric.. 
Faithful to their traditionary bravery, 
these desert warriors to musketry or can¬ 
non merely opposed sabre or lance, sling 
or arrow ; and the carbine, aimed at two 
hundred paces off, appeared to them an 
act of sacrilegious cowardice that handled 
fire-arms at a distance from fearof coping 
hand to hand with steel. Tftey perished 
by thousands, rather than deign to bor¬ 
row such progress in the art of war from 
their enemies. The bridle of discipline 
is the element of progression; and this 
these scattered tribes lack. At intervals, 
across the burning tracts, excellent 
lands are met with which these maraud¬ 
ing people might submit to cultivate-— 
picturesque oases, whose sites are unin¬ 
dicated upon the map, paradises of a 
few acres in the midst of that immense 
desolation; but their tribes prefer ad- 
venturoys excursions to a domestic life, 
the deadly yataghan to the fecundising 
ploughshare, the exciting episodes of 
pillage to peaceful patriarchal habitudes. 
It required nothing less than the potent 
will of Mehemet Ali, seconded by the 
irresistible bravery of Ismael, to make 
these races, nurtured from generation to 
generation in contempt of danger, lay 
down the lance. 

' Ismael, to a courage which cost him 
no effort, for it was hiii birthright, super- 
added deeds worthy to rank with the 
noble examples bequeathed by antiquity. 

Malek Zibarra, one of the Caghaian 
in inrticular, opposed the Pacha 
wHh' obstinacy worthy of a valiant war¬ 
rior. Despite the superiority of strategy 
developed. by Ismael’s sehetar, the fly- 
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ing artillery of the Abadees, vriiose 
numerous dromedaries served to vomit 
far and wide the flames of death, and the 
numerical force of the Bedouins, who, 
armed with long carbines, struck down 
whole lines of nis followers, whose thbk 
buffalo-hide shields afforded but scanty 
protection, Malek Zibarra kept his 

S ground during ten entire days upon the 
eflt bank of the Nile; Ismael himself 
was compelled to quit his tent, and, 
baring his glittering scimitar to the sun- 
ray, he spurred his charger through the 
waves, and by his presence reanimated 
the discouraged Mamlukcs. Clamorous 
cries thereupon arose, and the Cagha- 
iaus, exhausted by the struggle, appre¬ 
hended that the exterminating angel was 
about to wave his fiery sword among 
their ranks ; they were broken by panic, 
and, after inconceivable efforts to rally 
them, Malek Zibarra, disheartened, 
sought like the rest his safety in flight. 
His fortress, the key of the country, 
remained in the hands of Ismael. 

It was evening, the first during the 
moon of Rabi-41-aoul, and sulphurous 
vapours ascended in thick wreaths from 
the western horizon to the Armament. 
At the opposite point, huge columns of 
smoke, isolated in the fast-darkening 
plain, were partially gilded against a 
blotted-out sky : they indicated that the 
vanquished had left nothing behind him 
save blazing ruin and desolation. The 
Pacha, followed by the selictar and his 
topidji-bachi, rode through the .ranks. 
Here and there, beside the dromedaries, 
docilely kneeling on the sand with their 
partially opened caissons, groups of 
Bedouins and Mamlukestcrowded round 
their wounded comrades. The breadth 
of the Nile,—dotted at this place with 
islets, upon which might be descried, 
amidst the date trees which ornamented 
them, the ruins of Christian monasteries, 
formerly rearing their masses solemn and 
imposing upon their sub-basements of 
dark granite, now peopled by the ostrich 
and the gazelle,—presented a most ani¬ 
mated spectacle of barks, amply illumi¬ 
nated, and momentarily passing one 
another, occupied in the transportation 
from the abandoned shore to the invaded 
strand of the tents, camels, and artillery. 
Sentinels were stationed as precautionary, 
against a night surprise, so familiar to those 
hordes 6f the interior who, after having 
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fled .'during dayligUt before superior 
strength, depend lor retaliation solejy 
upon t^ favouring confederacy of 
darkness. Every thing around in* 
sensibly relapsed into silence; the hot 
vapours of an amber-coloured atmo¬ 
sphere ceased by degrees to trace a large 
segment upon the extreme limits of the 
dim perspective, and died out like an 
unrekindled hearth-fire. 

An all-powerful voluptuousness per¬ 
vades each organ of sense during these 
nights passed in the desert, when through 
the steamy dew its sands irradiate the 
stars twinkling fiiintly: and to this 
silent contemplation I yielded myself 
up, whilst inhaling from my reed chi¬ 
bouque the fragrant tobacco of Laodicea. 
The csdmness savours of tenfold more 
deliciousness when succeeding to the 
emotions of which the battle-plain has 
lately been rife; the repose is fuller, the 
solitude more profound. Sensation, long 
restrained, is energetically reanimated, 
and becomes accessible to an infinity of 
detail. It was not, therefore, without 
lively interest that I beheld, at three 
paces from the gigantic tamarind tree 
under whose branches I had seated 
myself, a shadowy form attired in white 
raiment, erect itself from behind the 
margin of a stone cistern. From the light 
footstep, which scarce crushed the sand 
beneath its tread, from its trepidation, 
from the gentle respiration of its breath, 
from the outline which was defined, slight, 
and flexible against the obscurity of the 
adjacent shadows, I easily recognised the 
resence of a youthful female. Ismael, 
owever, had not brought his harem; 
not a single woman was to be found 
throughout our camp. It was doubtless 
some poor orphan of the Caghaian tribe 
left behind in the rapid retreat of her 
countrymen. The dark colour of my 
vestments, my squatting position (for I 
had seated myself with crossed legs in 
the Turkish manner), and the protection 
of the tamarind, hid me from her sight. 
Leaning against the trunk of the tree, 
she ga^ long and earnestly at the 
groups of soldiers sleeping in circles by 
their bivouac fires, the Mamluke passing 
to and fro with his carbine gleaming in 
their stru^ling beams, the topidji-bachi 
makiog his round to assure himself of 
the vigilance of the sentinels throughout 
the oiicumference of the hastily-formed 
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camp. I should have reproached m^sdf 
had I given cause of terror to the timid 
girl, or by shouting have pointed her out 
as a mark for that remorseless soldiery. 
But how came she tljere, and with what 
design ? Under the circumstances this 
vision was invested with an interest bor¬ 
dering on the marvellous. At length 
when the camp became almost wholly 
enveloped in darkness, a few scattered 
and smouldering watch-fires serving but 
at best to mark the distance of the sun 
from the fixed stars, the girl arose, ran 
at her utmost speed, sprang upon the 
back of a dromedary which hastily raised 
up its neck, and unbending its knees, 
caused the little copper bells ornament¬ 
ing the harness to ring a sharp peal, and 
1 beheld, in a stupor of astonishment, 
passing with inconceivable swiftness be¬ 
fore the whole line of fires the yigorous 
animal with its fragile burthen speeding 
onward like the wind. 

A score of musket shots, fired in quick 
succession, aroused the camp. They be¬ 
lieved themselves set upon by surprise, 
and it requited all Ismael’s sang-froid on 
this occasion to maintain the authority 
of his generalship among the terrified 
Mamluke^ Bedouins were dispatched 
upon the track of the fugitives, and the 
precipitous gallop of their Arab steeds 
was lost in distance like the flapping of 
the wings of a flight of sea eagles. 

Silence, however, was soon restored 
to the startled encampment; the fires 
were rekindled, and the environs rigidly 
searched. Under the superintendence 
of an alai-tchouch a brigade of Mam- 
hikes visited the innermost rocks of the 
dismantled fortress Malek Zibari;a had 
no longer been able to defend. Whilst 
following this brigade, I discovered upon 
the edge of the before-mentioned ciitern 
a papooch of the smallest possible di¬ 
mensions, made by a highly ingenious 
interlacement of reeds, tinged with 
divers shades, and woven with all that 
exquisite delicacy for which.the Cag^ 
haians are celebrated in their specimens 
of basket work. The plaiters of Europe 
weave nothing more flexible. A foot 
soldier, after scrutinizing over my shouL 
der the quaint characters formed by the 
disposition of divers colourae upon thb 
foot covering (the form of which resem¬ 
bled that of a slipper worn during the 
middle ages, witit the exception of the 
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extravagantly curled toe of the latter), 
seemed struck with astonishment, and 
entreated me to follow him without 
further delay to Ismael’s tent. This 
tent occupied the central point of a 
semicircle of pavilions, which apper¬ 
tained to the principal, officers of the 
Pacha’s suite. The cannoneers were 
stationed along the, front of this two¬ 
winged facade, with their pieces con¬ 
stantly pointed and manned; the Mam- 
lukes forming the Pacha’s guard, opened 
their ranks to allow our approach to his 
Highness. The tapestry was raised, and, 
pillowed by rich cushions, spread upon 
magnificent Persian carpets, by the 
light of a crystal lamp, Ismael, listless 
and fatigued, received our profound 
salutations. Two black slaves upon 
their knees held a large tray before him; 
the selictar on his left, the topidji~hachi 
on his right hand. The cares of the 
morrow might have been easily deci¬ 
phered on that ample forehead. 

He paid, notwithstanding, lively 
attention to the foot-soldier’s discourse, 
when the latter declared upon the 
Koran, that the fugitive whose temerity 
had just given cause of such wide-spread 
alarm, must necessarily be the lovely 
Zakaia, the only daughter of Malek 
Zibarra. The soldier produced, in proof 
of his assertion, the parti-coloured cha¬ 
racters of the papooch that I had picked 
up near the cistern; and on a sign from 
Ismael, the selictar hurriedly quitted the 
teut. 

The foot-soldier continued to speak, 
most adroitly expatiating in his hy¬ 
perbolical language, upon the beauty 
of this youthful virgin, daughter of 
the Chief of the Caghaians by an 
European woman, carried off during an 
attack made upon an English caravan. 
He dwelt, with an intention, the 
cruelty of which was by no means 
equivocal, upon the despair Malek 
Zibarra would not fail to experience 
from the certainty of his daughter’s 
captivity; he boasted of the brilliant 
vivacity of the girl’s eyes, her talent in 
narrating old legends, the marvellous 
length of her tresses, and that renown 
for virtue, w^ich had obtained for her 
among .fdl. her companions the surname 
of Zakaia,^ epitJict signifying the wise, 
Ismael’s eyes sparkled more than once,’ 
a smile of satiataction relaxed his gloomy 
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countenance, and I perceived, with an 
indefinable mixture of dread and resptftr 
meat, that after so long a campaign, 
during which the Egyptian had not bwn 
followed by his harem, that the cott” 
queror might readily, without being over 
scrupulous, abuse the privileges of vic¬ 
tory. 

The foot-soldier dwelt especially upon 
the varied talents of Zakaia, the instruc¬ 
tion she had received from her mother in 
divers useful European arts, her addilM 
in handling weapons, the tender love soe 
bore her father, which had doubtless led 
her that evening to the place of combat, 
notwithstanding the terrible repute which, 
like a messenger of alarm, preceded ths 
PacTia through the desert. “ Perhaps, 
indeed,” added he, “it was her intention 
to assassinate his Highness.” 

This man—a deserter from the country 
in which we were encamped, and attached 
to an intrepid band of guides that were 
dispatched, from lime to time, in detach¬ 
ments on exploring parties to guard the 
flanks of the army from unexpected at¬ 
tack-sought to secure to himself the 
Pacha’s protection against the hatred <rf 
the Mamiukes, indignant at beholding a 
traitor among their ranks. I readily com¬ 
prehended his aim, on hearing him in^ 
dulge in such a lengthened relation. 

At length a distant noise, followed by 
tumultuous shouts, tore this wretched 
driveller from his insinuating recitals; 
Ismael from his equivocal smile, and my 
own mind from a train of mournful te- 
flections. A drama of absorbing interest 
was about to be enacted before me. The 
tapestry of the tent, raised by the carbine 
of a Mamluke, disclosed to us—by the 
light of some score of torches, tossed aloft 
by the soldiers—^the selictar, beside a 
chafing horse, receiving from the arms of 
a colossal black slave a half-naked fe¬ 
male, besmeared with blood, with hair 
dishevelled, and hands lashed behind her 
with thongs. > 

. As soon as the young girl’s feet touched 
the sand, she advanced with a proud step, 
her head erect, having freed her brow by 
a hasty shake from the raven hair which 
veiled her features, her eyes flashing fire, 
and an expression of savage scorn upon 
her lip. 

The s(^dier had not lied; she was 
beauteous beyond hb powers of eulogy; 
and now especially so, from the aspect of 
such concentrated wrath in so fragile a 
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form, such fcttttgftHness of difm^uiour'ln 
80 perilous a position. A triple necklace 
of white pearls, tremblingroundher neck, 
contrasted with the glowing eaniation her 
skin had caught from the climate ; and 
one might trace, in the character of her 
half-veiled limbs, the type of a race of 
northern origin, ever somewhat slightly 
degenerated by intermixture with African 
blood. Her muslin vestments—torn to 
shreds, and thrown into utter disorder by 
e^rts made in a hopeless struggle, soiled 
with bloody stains^—revealed to observa¬ 
tion her exquisitely-formed bust, slightly 
rapering legs, and small feet, whose toes 
had been torn by the flints. Her long 
tresses were matted by profuse perspira¬ 
tion upon her bosom; and the young 
irritated lioness stamped impetuously, 
whilst making vun efforts to free her 
hands, firmly fastened behind her by 
leathern thongs, crossing both wrists. 
Her eyes darted fire on all around, and 
she seemed ready to tear her captors 
with her teeth. 

The black slave, who had seized 
Zakaia, kneeling before Ismael, laid a 
steel yataghan at the Pacha’s feet, the 
blade yet dripping gore, exclaiming— 

" Master, behold the weapon which has 
already given death to three of our race.” 

A burst of mingled rage and laughter 
escaped from Zakaia. « True, I am thy 
captive, Ismael," she passionately ex¬ 
claimed, **and my sad fate decrees that I 
should rest so during life. Yes, I know 
the atrocious customs of thy nation,—of 
those whose armies first render desert the 
fertile valleys by the sea-shore, that they 
may the easier lay waste our burning 
solit^ek Oh I what a noble spoil for a 
warrior is the carrying off of a poor young 
girl I Well, sou of Mebemet Ali, where¬ 
fore dost thou pause ? I am in ihy hands; 
the blood of three of thy people stains 
raine^; it is s remorseless enemy tbou 
hast in thy power. Be ruthless as she is. 
My companions, moreover—my sisters, 
friends—bear equally in their bosoms as 
..^rcea wrath, as sharp a steel. Each, 
•U will follow my example. And thou, 

S bo best dreaming within the folds of 
ly teat, when the war-signal invites the 
hi^hiaty to the conquest of the battle- 
M^whea the birds of carnage flap 
thew wings above the we/^e—murder 
dishonour me, fpr thou hast the 
but I forewarn thee, thy armies 
wjJl be wasted os Ibey advance—every 


victory decimates' tliem. Thou idnilt see 
their ranks thin under conquest, send wilt 
soon retrace fby steps, alone, a trembling 
fugitive, under the shades of night; and, 
during the day, hidden among the rushes 
of the Nile,—^to tell thy father, amidst 
his harem of wanton slaves, of the resolu¬ 
tion of the free women of AbyMinia.” 

Ismael listened to the young girl with 
a cold smile upon his lip; and the black 
slave, having bared from its scabbard 
the huge glittering blade of a curved 
scimitar, eagerly consulted the Pacha’s 
glance. 

“ Whence comes it, daughter of Ma- 
lek Zibnrra,” at last Ismael replied, 
”that thy father remits into such feeble 
hands so foolish an enterprise? Is it 
the usage of these countries that men 
should basely commit the vocation of 
the midnight assassin to their women, 
when they themselves have fled during 
the light of day? And could it be 
through affection for thee that he has 
abandoned thee amongst the fortifica¬ 
tions he knew no longer how to defend ?” 

“ Victory is in the hands of the Al¬ 
mighty alone," replied the young girl, 
as she sought to repress a tear; ” at 
times he proves the faith of the pure, 
and intoxicates the hearts of the victo¬ 
rious with a delusive joy, which but 
lulls them the more supinely upon the 
brink of the precipice. The success of 
the unjust lasts but for a day. Heaven’s 
justice is all-patient, for it has both time 
and eternity. My father knows nothing 
of this womanish enterprise, at which, 
perh^s, he would laugh, as thou hast; 
and I wield the steel which struck thy 
slaves by the direction of Him alpne who 
has created me intelligent and free. Is¬ 
mael, tarry yet awhile ere thou rejoicest. 
It is only after the tomb has closed upon 
his remains, that one can say of a prince 
of this world, that * fortune never de¬ 
serted his arms.’ ” 

Anddeemest thou, young girl, that 
the Almighty takes part with robbers ? 
Tell roe, v/here is it written in His law 
that impunity is held oat to assassms ? 
Speak t where has he apportioned to the 
hordes of Africa the remainiD| portion 
of the world? and behevest mou that 
the innocent blood spilt so firCquenUy 
in these deserts has not cried to Him for 
vengeance ?” 

I know not, bmae!,how the differ- 
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«Qt laHtoni be hereafter weighed 
•IB His juaHke; but he has given to us 
ahese sands, these oases, and our portion 
in the tertilizing aiud of the Nile—tW 
suffices us. We travel not afar to open 
for ourselves a pathway through the 
snows of Europe, in order to heap 
around our hearths the luxuries that cor¬ 
rupt. Why ^ do the Europeans, for 
whom thou ait wielding the bared sci¬ 
mitar, violate this sod, over which their 
footsteps glow with a mingled passion 
of avarice and tyranny ? Is it the sacred 
hospitality of the poor traveller that they 
claim, by traversing our countries in large 
bodies, formed into armed caravans ? 
Owes not the stranger equally to Ua sub¬ 
mission or tiibutc, as in Egypt, if he seek 
security and protection in the desei i ?” 

“It IS written, young maiden—‘ as 
thou shall do, so shall it be done unto 
thee.’ If thy brethren neglect the arts 
which civilize, if they arc steeped in the 
idleness which engenders monsters, you 
will be held up to the contempt of the 
whole earth ; for this soil will not yield 
the fiuits which are unasked of it, and 
hence thou livest necessarily at the 
chaige of other nations. You encamp 
upon your sands like bandits upon the 
highways. By what right do you separate 
the world into two parts ’ Arc you not 
a nation amongst other nations ^ Leave 
the road then free. Would you rather 
be enemies than brothers^ Choose. 
Heaven commits to intelligence the 
avenging steel, to chastise even to ex¬ 
termination the hordes which are an in¬ 
sult to human nature.” 

“ Heaven judges not more &vour- 
ahly for thee than for us, Pacha; and if 
for the crimes of my race there is atone¬ 
ment to be made upon their heads, born 
poor and naked, in so miserable a coun¬ 
try, it will doubtless have a treasuie of 
wrath to shower upon those who, bom 
m palaces, are decked with gold and 
gems, only the more securely to shed 
blood. To thee, accursed Pacha, 'tis a 
pastime; to us a necessity. Say, which 
IS the most criminal, Mmek Zibarra or 
Ismael Pacha V' 

“ Child,*' returned Ismael, with con¬ 
strained violence, ** confound not bra¬ 
very with brigandage; the disinterested 
courage whimi elevates, with the theft 
which dishonours; the deeds of the 
valiant soldier, with the rapacity of the 
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ipbber, I come loot to destiew Umsa 
who court not dei^ction. Ir miad 
baa concaved a bloody necoMtJf, If I 
appasr among you, scimitar in hand, I 
am ready to break it in the scabbard 
the very moment thy race will loyally 
consent to the establishment of treaties 
now become indispensable. What boots 
me this useless gold, this luxun which 
thou regardest with such envy f Am I 
come to barter peril for peril, and blood 
for blood 7 No I My Mamlukes have 
largely drained my weighty coffers. 
Witli the gold of Cairo they have remu¬ 
nerated those of your hordes, who have 
already supplied provisions and supplies 
necessary to penetrate as far as Dou- 
gola and to Sennaar. The severest 
discipline has reigned in my army. I 
have punished with my own hands those 
amongst my soldiery who have dared 
disobey my commands. Where are the 
tributes that I have levied, the slaves 
with which I have swelled my retmne, 
the deeds of iniquity which by tradition 
have passed from lip to lip, even to your 
ears ? I have more enriched your race 
by my expedition than it would have 
been by the plunder of a thousand cara¬ 
vans ; and if, along my route, tlie dead 
bodies of my followers have strewn the 
ensanguined bases of the obelisks—well! 
they sleep the death of the brave, for all 
lie with their faces toward heaven, not 
one has ftillen upon bis face, with a 
poniard between his shoulders.” 

“ Yet, O Ismael! is there nought ne¬ 
cessary save the open hand and intre¬ 
pidity upon the brow 7 Who hM con¬ 
fided to thee the mission of changing our 
manners, to put your calculations in Ae 
place of our laws, to elevate your voice 
above that of our forefhthers 7 Believest 
thou that self-established violence that 
makes itnecessary to respeetthe lance and 
the ball, because they are effective to slay, 
conjoined to thy wishes, will form a 
cement of adamant, against which the 
rage of revolt and the poisoned weapon 
of the slave will fall alike blunted for 
ever 7 My mother oft repeated to me 
the name of Napoleon,—relating to me 
his triumphs and his fall. His eagle 
soared alofty flight,but has now dropped 
bdow the horizon. He planted lus tri- 
coloured flag far and wide;—^to-day it 
no where floats in the breeze of heay^." 

Ismael started, and then temined 
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fot iome time abscffbed in melancholy 
reverie. As the formidable black slave, 
armed with his lon^ scimitar, rolled his 
eyes by turns from the young maiden 
to his master; I trembled, lest, foom the 
intrepidity imprinted upon her counte¬ 
nance, the audacious Zakaia might 
weary the 'forbearance of Ismael, and 
render me witness to one of those fre¬ 
quent decollations so frequent in Egypt. 
1 had approached the Pacha with the 
design ih opposing some words depre¬ 
catory to the vivacity of so passionate 
an address. I despaired, however, after 
beholding the ferocious glances of rite 
selictar atid the Mamlukes, to find 
among the bystanders a single soul either 
to share my terror or second my sym¬ 
pathy. 

“ 1 am indeed unfortunate,” said 
Ismael to me, at length breaking silence, 
a(id availing himself of the English lan¬ 
guage whilst thus speaking aside: “ I 
was bom for Europe—here I am not 
comprehended. The projects of my 
father will expire with his son. Among 
your nations governments are controlled 
by the intelligence of the people; here 
it is the contrary : the chiefs advance, the 
masses retrograde. The passion of the 
warrior is not my master-passion, and 
et each day constrains me to arm my 
and with a weapon. It is the most un¬ 
grateful of all means, one of which I am 
loath to avail myself. ^IThe daylight of 
civ3ization has not yet dawned upon 
Africa. I am weary of thinking upon 
the subject. These savages believe me 
a madman : there yawns a gulf between 
them and me. If I foil midway in my 
career, no other will tread in my steps. 
I am well convinced that intelligence 
can only be comprehended by intelli- 
^nbe, that the steel envenoms and 
fertili^ not: to conquer is but of little 
avail—^itis to render the object of con¬ 
quest durable. This young girl has 
spokea truth; but reproach is no coun¬ 
sellor, and her invectives have not told 
me what I ou^ht to deny. Upon that I 
muse/’ 

Thereupon ensued an embarrassing 
silence—a silence as deep as it was 
mour^I, which reigned for several 
minutes. All remained motionless, 
grouped in positions than which a 
painter 'coiild uot have better chosen. 
The daughttif of Malek Zibarra alone 
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' affected ipdjj|rerence,' and mocked the 
hideous slavewith an insolent smile, 
who devoured her momentarily with 
looks, in which an imperturbable ez- 
pressiou of ferocity was imprinted. 
Had the Pacha but have given the 
slightest rign, we should have been be¬ 
spattered with her blood, and thp trunk- 
less head dashed above the carbines. 

“ Unfasten the cords,” said Ismael, 

“ and take away that scimitar.” 

I'wo slaves hastened to obey; and 
the gigantic African, disconcerted, vio¬ 
lently clashed the blade into the zebra- 
skin scabbard. 

Ismael picked op the yataghan placed 
at his feet. 

“Take this weapon once more,young 
maiden, and keep it for thy defence.*^ 

Then leaning upon my arm, and that 
of the selictar, he raised himself and 
threw a glance upon all around, accon^ 
panied by an imperious gesture. * 

Ail present in turn made obeisance, 
and disappeared behind the gorgeous 
tapestries of the tent. 

Zakaia, dumb with surprise, gathered 
with blended shame and joy her arms 
across her naked bosom, grasping be¬ 
tween her hands the poniard of which 
she had become repossessed, and yielding 
visibly to the ascendant Ismael then ex¬ 
ercised. He next pointed out to me 
two large sandal-wood coffers, incrusted 
with arabesques in mother-o’-pearl, 
standing in an olfiKMire corner of the 
tent. I raised their silver handles, and 
suddenly offered to the curious gaze of the 
high-spirited Zakaia, magnificent tissues 
heavily broidered in gold, Indian cacbe- 
. mires, cotton stuffs of finest texture, and 
silks of Persia, whose colours and 
brilliancy would have caused many an 
European virtue to have capitulated. 
The young girl turned her eyes from 
them as with secret mistrust; but by the 
malicious curve her lips wore, I con¬ 
jectured that though this species of 
seduction might not have wholly pre- 
vailed, it had, at least, di^iai'foed her of. 
all terror. 

“ These are yours,” said ^he to her; 

“ and if you wish for a second poniard, 

I will give you mine.” 

Then turning towards us, he raised . 
the tapestry, and we followed hinq into 
the i^n air. 

“ Zakaia is under the hospitality of 
[the cookt 
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tay tent,** said 1^ to Jtbe so|^tar; to 
your care I confide her; gu^ra bor well. 
Tell your soldiers, that if there T?e any 
one among thmr ranks, the weight of 
whose head embarrasses him, he has 
only to avail himself of ]my absence, 
and at my return the chief of the black 
slaves shall ease him of it." 

After delivering this hasty hint, he 
threw himself across a horse, made me 
a sign to follow him, and galloping 
swiftly through the darkness, we speedily 
gained the chain of out-posts. 

Upon this occasion I had an opportu¬ 
nity of judging of the extent of Ismael's 
intelligence, and readily comprehended 
what a powerful progress that Prince, 
seconded by his father’s indomitable 
will, might be able to, effect in favour of 
civilization upon the soil of Egypt, in 
spite of the hindrance attempted by the 
dominant powers of the Ottoman Porte : 
|in immense undertaking; for here, as 
in Europe, notwithstanding the vigorous 
resources of passive obedience, the pre¬ 
judices of superstition, hallowed by the 
authority of the Koran, proscribed at 
every step its onward march. 

We reached, in a very short time, the 
furthermost guard, whose numerous 
lines were posted in great strength along 
the bank of the Nile. The utmost 
activity prevailed among those troops 
that had not taken part in the previous 
day's battle. The tribes who had 
hitherto remained neutral, descended the 
course of the river by means of slightly 
dbnstructed rafts, laden with provisions, 
in a shop-like order under awnings 
suspended by strong unbarked poles. In 
a few hours the Pacha, who rarely left 
even minor details to the absolute dis¬ 
cretion of inferior officers, had presided 
over a liberal payment- for provisions, 
*and some few other episodes of dis¬ 
cipline. Abrupt or affable, patient or 
resolnte, severe or familiar, by turns, 
Ismael assured himself of, and occupied 
himself with, every thing. An in¬ 
habitant of the territory of Cliendj, 
had had his dwelling burned to the 
ground; Ismael indemnified him.' An 
Ababdee, suspected of playing the spy, 
was interrogated, convicted, and put to 
deadi. Some prisoners were to be dis¬ 
patched towards Cairo under a strong 
escort, and immediately an estafstti was 
dispatched before them, to mstroct Me- 
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hemet Ali in each new pngect 
tained by the bead of our expeditioil. 

From this point Ismael, precede^, hf 
a band of slaves provided witji torebeif' 
repaired to the fortress wherein 
Zibarra has so long arrested our pt^ 
gress. It was accessible from the plailt 
hy a flight of stairs hewn in the sockt. 
and was throughout a structure of 
rudest character, whose situation alone 
constituted its strength. It commanded 
by its height both banks of the ^ile. A 
bridge, formed of heavy girders, WU 
thrown sufficiently far across the streao) 
to reach several isolated masses of 
nite, disposed very nearly in a Semin 
circle. The interval of these rocks, alt 
temately narrow and of great width, 
served both for dams and arches, per¬ 
mitting the escape of a cataract whosa 
torrents boiled and struggled through 
them with showers of foam ; this bridga 
had been burned. An exact idea of tbt 
fortress might be formed, by figuring tU 
oneself six enclosures of massive walls, 
raised one above the other in huge steps, 
surmounted by a tower and platform, 
whence every movement of an enemy 
might be surveyed. Between each wall, 
pierced with embrasures, through which 
arrows might be discharged under shel¬ 
ter, a covered way^ ran round. It had 
been defended foot to foqt with terrible 
slaughter, and many bodies, mangled by 
case-shot, struck down by a bullet, or 
cleft by the sabre, drenched with gore 
the narrow stone drains traversing the 
ramparts, from east to west, in a diar 
metrical course. It was by this en¬ 
trance from the desert that the feeble 
remnant of Malck Zibarra escaped ex¬ 
termination. 

The outworks of the fortification, co¬ 
lossal rather than regular, betrayed the 
infancy of military defence. The base¬ 
ment chambers, sloping with flattened 
roofs, resembled ibe sombrous architec¬ 
ture borrowed from Egyptian traditions; 
but when we had peneti^d, by the aid 
of resinous torches, into the black bowels 
of the pile, a dazzling spectacle struck 
upon our sight of costly treasures scat¬ 
tered over the granite floors. Vaults 
were heaped entire with gold dust, ele¬ 
phant’s tusks, ostrich feathers, grains of 
carthemy, rhinoceros’ horns, and sandal¬ 
wood. ■. We found, piled up, pell mell, 
one upon another, bunt, crushed, and 
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b^Igiag with .their o\rti weight, coffers 
filled with costly tissues, pillaged, doubt¬ 
less, by armed bands from the caravans. 
To traverse these magazines of confused 
riches, it was necessary momentarily to 
mount and descend short flights of nar¬ 
row steps, squeeze ourselves between 
the balM, or create a space by main 
force. My spurs tore the rich silks, and 
we crushed pearls beneath our feet. 

Ismael coldly surveyed these riches. 
He gave instructions to certain indivi¬ 
duals of his suite; then, preceded by a 
torch-bearer, we re-descended the steps 
which led landward. Therefrom a 
stranger eye could not have formed an 
idea m the desert’s limits. The heavens, 
studded with stars, now stooped cloudless 
to the horizon : by the light alone of the 
fires blazing in the centre of the camp, 
I peraeived, near Ismael’s tent, the 
splendid cavalry of the Arabs deployed 
in far-stretching lines. Nothing could 
be more picturesque than this move¬ 
ment, in the silence of night, or more 
majestic than that dark fortress, with its 
battlemmits in tlie sky, and its basement 
in the Nile; nought more solemn tlian the 
Nile it8eif--here clear and tranquil, offer¬ 
ing its mirror to the tamarind-trees upon 
im banks—there a few paces further 
down, turbid and roaring, and dashing 
its scattered foam against the circular 
rock-parapet of the stronghold. 

Upon our goodly coursers, in the 
twinkling of an eye we regained our 
camp; the troops presented arms, open¬ 
ing th«r files in a double hedge, which 
Ismael traversed on foot. He stopped 
to chat with the common soldiers, affect¬ 
ing to countenance their rude military 
repartees; skilful, however, to discover 
errors of discipline, and prodigal of hard 
words towards their superior officers, 
when detected. Ismael thus parodied 
Napoleon: under the same circum¬ 
stances, the like instinct is ever deve¬ 
loped unintentionally by mankind. 

We re-entered the tent, and the troops 
remained under arms. 

. ‘ CaAFTER III. 

Before raising the tapestry, Svhich 
formed a'sort of vestibule to the interior 
oftiie pavilion, the Pacha addressed a 
word to the young Ca^aian girl, who, 
doubtless,-comprehended how entirely 
her cohdiUoa Was chahged, for she com- 
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manded ufi to attend her. Ismael,, ia 
complying with the mandate, wes .u#ahle 
to repress a smile. 

On being ushered into the presence of 
the daughter of Malek Zibarra, we found 
her seated in the oriental manner uiK>n 
Ismael’s divan ; and in her attiUide, at 
once graceful and dignified, one might 
discern all the ingenuousness of a child 
unconscious of the danger jOf coquetry. 

A shawl of white and crimson stripes 
was roiled as a turban round her head, 
the twisted ends falling upon her knees. 
Her scarlet dolmant ^ged with white 
Thibet fur, floated above a vest of satin 
crossed over :her heaving bosom by a 
Cachemire scarf, in which glittered the 
gemmed handle of a yataghan : her legs 
were imprisoned in large trousers of a 

{ >ale blue tissue, aud red brodequins, too 
arge for the delicate proportions of her 
feet, completed this singularly imposing 
toilet One might have mistaken hei 
for a youthful Mamlukea^out to be ini¬ 
tiated into the harem mysteries—about 
to make his choice from the beauties of 
a seraglio, and for the first time to sow 
jealousy in the bosom of the odalisk 
Circassians. 

Ismael seized me by the arm : “ You, 
Europeans,”- said be, in a low tone, 
pointing his finger expressively towards 
me, ** have, and you must allow it, sin¬ 
gular modes of thinking with regard to 
us. You believe that the grosser passions 
pre-occupy our lives; that we lust for 
blood in fight, pillage after victory, aq<i 
unbridled pleasure during peace; and 
yet, nevertheless, in our torrid clime, have 
we preserved in our manners more, per¬ 
haps, of a chivalric spirit than is found 
even in the very heart of your frigid 
civilization. I have learned the infiunous 
details of those duel-like feuds which 
have so recently desolated the nation^'of 
the north. The cause was ffreat| Wt 
the deeds of many men involved in it 
appeared little. In such matters, we 
propose to ourselves less and do more. 
Brandy, pillage, and complaisant women 
being necessary to your brutal soldieiy— 
war must ever be for you a period of 
crisis and disorder. It is not for sdeh 
despicable objects that I have taken up 
arms. 1 am neither soldier nor roBBer, 
by frejp will; and ^y habits are oppbsed 
to tbe^ wretched pleasures, too dbatly 
paid for" wlien genuine, if they ediiaseu- 
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late the soul, and ever deceitful if ob* 
tained by force. I love my own will 
better than that of any woman living. 
Their beauty reaches not the aim I have 
purposed to accomplish, and the passing 
moment merits not that 1 should sacri¬ 
fice to it the future, which remains to 
me. We must look beyond to-day; it 
is the succeeding hour which pays the 
price of that just elapsed. 

The moment was not opportune to 
urge objections against the Pacha in fa¬ 
vour of Europe. 1 remained silent. 

«< Daughter of Malek Zibarra,” said 
he, after a pause, to Zakaia,—“ go, seek 
again thy sire: I do not restrain thee. I 
know what it is for a father to wear an 
anxious heart; I can comprehend his 
fears and superstition. Have 1 not felt 
upon my cheek the tear of Mehemet Ali ? 
when ne gave utterance to the word 
* Adieu !’ and yet I am a man. Malek 
Zibarra is, doubtless, praying in dust and 
ashes : restore him, therefore, once more 
to peace and happiness I Let him learn that 
a virgin may leave even a camp of Mame¬ 
lukes unsullied. That 1 am not a bar¬ 
barian—that the precepts of the Koran 
are equally for me as for all. I know the 
bravery of Malek Zibarra, but deplore his 
abuse. There is a more legitimate field 
for its display than expending it in ra¬ 
vaging the desert. I offer him my hand. 
My heart bleeds to widen these solitudes, 
already so immense. Cheerfully would 
1 people, rather than depopulate them. 
In this world there is ample space for all 
the children of heaven, and hospitality 
should have its festivals throughout our 
large zone. Let us renew, if he will, the 
almost forgotten traditions ; let us cement, 
by peace, a monument which shall 
brar two names. Egypt has been ac¬ 
cursed of Heaven ever since she incurred 
its hate. Where are her canals ? The 
sand has chokedt heir sluices. Where 
are her temples ? The sand has under¬ 
mined their basements. Where are her 
countless multitudes ? The sand-shower 
raised by the khamsin has strewn the de¬ 
sert with her tribes. Humanity has de¬ 
serted the plains in which it was its 
duty to resist destruction, not to aid it. 
During .the watches of the night, in your 
rare oases, exist vestiges of the ancient 
splendour which formed the glory of this 
(uimate. Are not wonders told of the 
festivals , to which (he whole world was 
BtUactsd ? All hare sprung from a land 
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whereon the torpor of death BOW reijjp^ 
supreme around. To-day the tinifif id- 
venturer of the north comes Only to idaeo. 
his gazellc-like foot upon thd aeptiieniis. 
He Seeks not man, mr in him he finds 
not a brother. He invades the falHn^ 
monuments with respect; his lips only 
re-echo their past nistOiy; be comes 
for fragments which he disputes with' 
the jackal and the panther. These 
noble ruins are the lairs of monsters’; 
and Africa has so far fallen into oblivion, 
that scarcely is the route to them known. 
You must tread the furrow dug by the 
caravan or perish ; still more necessary iS 
the military array; and the merchant, 
the traveller, and the artist have become 
soldiers. If the undertaking of Amroii 
were dared afresh, if the M^iterraneah 
again opened a granite channel to the 
sea of the Pharaohs, your tribes would be 
soon extinct,—oriental Africa would cease 
to exist. Intelligence must be the ally 
of courage; war ought to be the auxiliary, 
and not the enemy of peace. Let those 
hands which are strong be united in cor¬ 
diality ! Placed between two worlds, you 
are naturally their arbitrators, the neutral 
ground the caravansera. Your country 
is fitted for the dep6t of all nations, the 
magazine of the world ; their arts, their 
riches, are at your command. Fonder 
well ! You cannot baulk the universe of 
these benefits, and you might become the 
dispensers of them: imitate us. Civiliza¬ 
tion is encamped at Cairo, where my 
father has naturalised it, and it marches 
with my tents. I am aware that it can¬ 
not be thrust by main force v^on a na¬ 
tion, and it is with regret I behold so 
many arms misused in the infliction of 
punishment, of which it would be more 
worthy humanity to make a better usage. 
Human industry has laboriously chased 
sterility to the Polar snows, and, by an 
accusing contrast, fecundity has disap¬ 
peared from the south. The Nile, 
however, flows ever in its bed, prompt 
to circulate life along its course; its 
potent slime asks but for,the seed to be 
scattered over its surface. Heaven, at the 
appointed time, will again permit Egypt 
to take her place among the nations. 
The sun is always in our zenith : vet it 
is not his fiery beam which scorchetb and 
withers, but the lazy courage that wields 
the weapon of the murderer, which strikes 
man instead of interrogating the soil; 
and which, for a4ife of momentoiy con* 
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tingeneies, exposes even the cradled 
iohint to the wrath of the rest of mankind. 
l>epart, young maiden! thy ears have 
drunk the words of sincerity—thy voice 
nay effect much hereafter. The sbep- 
hera of Israel struck down GoHah with 
the sling^—he was a child like thee. Thou 
hast a greater and a better task to exe¬ 
cute. Go I Thy &ther will listen to thee !” 

During the conclusion of this touching 
allocution, altered in a most impressive 
tone, the posture of the young girl sud¬ 
denly changed. Her legs were uncrossed, 
her foot sought the ground with a firm 
ftep, her body was thrown forwards—the 
idgers of both hands spread upon her 
knees, and her lustrous black eyes, im¬ 
moveable through surprise and enthusi¬ 
asm—ali announced that the voice of 
Ismael had penetrated to her soul like the 
l^ht of a revelation. Then dropped the 
mocking mask of romanticism wherewith 
i^e had covered her features, lest it might 
be said they had betrayed her fears. She 
made a vain effort to stammer forth a few 
words of respect and gratitude; but her 
perturbation could not make itself intelli¬ 
gible —she slid to the ground, knelt, and 
carried the ermine of the Egyptian caftan 
to her lips. Ismael made a signal by 
clapping his hands. The tapestry, raised 
kyt#o negroes, showed us the caparisoned 
lebra (the invariable leader of every ca- 
lavan), heading a file of tall dromedaries. 
At the voice of an old Nubian comae, or 
groom, the dromedaries bent their knees 
by turns; they were laden successively 
with costly ornaments, white stuffs, and 


brilliant variegated carpets. Immediately 
they felt the harden had become suffi¬ 
ciently heavy, the intelligent animals rise 
up,-Gau8ing the small silver bells suspended 
from their necks to tinkle sharply; negro 
children carrying tambourines and braxen 
cymbals, leaped lightly upon the croups 
with an affected disregard to equilibrium, 
—whilst mounted upon small horses of a 
noble breed, wide chested, nervous-ham- 
med, and free-going Nubian horsemen 
sat like statues of bronze, in white tunics 
and cotton turbans, pressing their toes, 
widely opened by sandals, upon the clastic 
stirrup-cord, and daunting, at times, with 
the polished steel headi of their lances held 
perpendicularly, the eye of a refractory 
dromedary attempting to break the line. 

The presence of the Nubian among 
Ismael’s cavalry requires a word of ex¬ 
planation —it was a tactic borrowed from 
Bonaparte. It had not been forgotten 
that that skilful general had incorporated 
in the ranks of his regular army, those 
temporary allies which successively help¬ 
ed him to victory, and the regiments of 
France caused the imperial eagle to flit 
from battle-field to battle-field, over the 
countries thus abandoned by coalition. 
The conquered, thereby, became auxi¬ 
liaries, and conquest an added arm. It 
was the phenomenon of the suoW-ball, 
which precipitates an avalanche to the 
foot of thexXips—and the secret alike of 
the glories and reverses of Napoleon. 

The Egyptian, however, had an advan¬ 
tage of his Gallic predecessor—for the 
hordes of Africa kejtt their oaths. 


{To be concluded in our next Number.) 


FROM THE FRENCH of ROUSSEAU. 

Here lies Sir Anthony, lead, cased in lead. 

Who wrote a book no mortal ever read; 

His death, he boasted he should long survive, 

Alas! the poor man died, while yet alive. 

T. W. 
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OOGtIELJCO TBLIi. 

"Xe Theatre est la litteraiure en action.”—‘illuo. db StaeIm 


The judgment of all Europe has 
already and definitively recognised the 
opera of “ William Telr' as the master¬ 
piece of modern dramatic music. Ros¬ 
sini, quitting the beaten track of his 
style, has composed a kind of music in 
which may be found the resolution of 
the grand problem of the fusion of the 
three musical schools of Germany, 
France, and Italy, blending together 
their well-known discriminating characte¬ 
ristics—the scientific, meditative harmony 
of the Germans, the grammatical pre¬ 
cision of the French, and the elegant 
inspiring melody of the Italians. 

These different musical beauties may 
be said to be in “ William Tell,” as the 
rays which in their passage through the 
prism of the several schools, exhibited 
the different musical colours, but which, 
thus fused and blended by Rossini, 
have combined to the production of 
light, which, musically interpreted, 
would be best translated by the term 
beautjf. And truly, from all the varied 
beauties which he has studied, either in 
the ancient classics or in the moderns, 
Rossini ha^ succeeded in forming a per¬ 
fect whole, a unity, a beau ideal. 

Amid the applauses of all Europe, 
however, it is more than possible that 
there may be found some whose misera¬ 
ble lot it is, not to be able to compre¬ 
hend and appreciate this beauty ; and 
for them, all that is left us is, to pity the 
material deafness of their ears, or the 
still w^rse dulness of their intellect. It 
is quite evident, with respect to master¬ 
pieces, such as “ William Tell,” if a 
person has the misfortune not to fi^el 
admiration, or rather not to be thrown 
into ecstacies, that he knows nothing 
about it, and can only be compared to 
the poor man whose eyes were much 
diseased, and who, instead of bewailing 
the defectiveness of his own sight, com- 

i dained that the sun gave too much 
ight; to whom, however, Metastasio 
replied in a strophe which we hare had 
frequent occasion to quote— 
MAGAZINE.] 


Se la^pupiUa inferma - 
Non puo fissarsi al sole, 

Colpa del sol non I.” 

We learn, from the public journals, 
that on the 29th of June, Rossini arrived 
at Naples, and that the day after he 
set off for the VUla Barbaja, near the 
celebrated grotto of Pusilippo, renowned 
for its different historic^ and monu¬ 
mental recollections, among the number 
ol‘ which is the tomb of Virgil. It is 
said, that at this poetical Spot, on this 
land of intellectual light and of music, 
our great master is composing for tlie 
theatre of S'm Carlo an opera, whose title 
is to be Giovanni di Monferrato^ and 
the libretto of which is written by 
Ghirarducci. We are unacquainted 
with the poetic powers of this writer, 
but we hope his libretto will prove better 
than that of Rossini's other operas, in¬ 
cluding “ William Tell,” which presents 
a magnificent subject, worthy of sublime 
poetry. M. Scribe, who wrote the ori¬ 
ginal French, produced some remark¬ 
able situations, and that is ail. Several 
translations have been made into Italian, 
but we are not acquainted with the 
names of the authors, except that of 
Signor Brighenti. The translation in 
use at Her Majesty’s Theatre is not by 
Sig. Brighenti, to whom we give the 
preference, although the one adopted is 
not bad, and contains some very tolera¬ 
ble verses. 

To proceed witK order, however, we 
wdl give the reader a brief analysis of 
the opera. And first, the mind of the 
ublic is led by the overture to compre- 
end the whole action about to be de¬ 
veloped before their eyes, and to follow 
it through all its phases, and are fully 
prepared to enjoy the triumph of the 
regenerator of his country, “ William 
Tell." Never did overture more com¬ 
pletely realise the idea of Gluck, accord¬ 
ing to whom it should be a prolegomenon, 
comprehending a synopsis of the entire 
poem; nevdr, we say, was this idea df 
Gluck better carried into executioit, 
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than in tlie overtare to '* WiUiam TelL” 
You undentand at once that the scene 
is in Switaerland; you almost see it, 
such is the txuly phibsophical spirit with 
which the use of the varied instruments 
is directed. At one time Mis upon the 
ear die Ronz det Vaohet, at another the 
echo of the mountains, the roar of the 
torrmit, tb^ song of birds, and every 
thing connected with the idea of a pas¬ 
toral life. 

But, alas I the 'symphony changes: 
plaintive and agitated strains lead you 
to anticipate melancholy events. Hie 
music suggests the idea of a heavy mis¬ 
fortune, a crime. But shortly, by a 
boid‘U^ original instrumentation, the 
^preaching occurrence of another event 
is intimated: you hear the tread of 
battalion after battalion; and then tlie 
battle-march, which leads to the charge 
thousands of men fighting for their 
country, » resolved into a march of 
triumpn—<?«««/«■ is killed; William Tell 
is victorious; Switzerland is free. This 
analysis, brief as.it is, of an overture so 
replete with modulation, transition, con¬ 
trast, and majesty, will suffice to give 
an idea at once of the action itself, and 
of the entire opera, either in reference 
to the action or to the music. But, in 
accordance with our promise, we pro¬ 
ceed with the: details. After a repeti¬ 
tion of the overture, which is played with 
great brilliancy and force, the scene 
opens in a village near Altorf, in Swit¬ 
zerland; a chorus sings with much 
spirit the praises of the sky, and the land 
of the Switzers. But the thought of the 
enslaved condition of his country fills 
William Tell with gloom and melan¬ 
choly, while a fisherman addresses a 
long of love to Edwige and Jemmy-— 

“ Gentil come la rosa 

D’un bel mattin nascent?, 

PoUm d*an del fremente 

Plaoor, ben mio, rorror.” 

^Is very na'ive little song is given by 
Sig. Tati in excellent style. Then 
ahputs are heard and cries of joy. The 
^ekhtal (MorelU), father of Arnold 
(Rttbini), the secret lover of Matilda, 
woo w sister to the Governor (Gessler), 
arrives, and every one immediately does 
hop>ogo-Hi/ taggio tra i pasloti. He 
cop^ to celebrate the nuptials of the 
ahepberos,’ pnd he cannot conceal his 
lie 


rlesire to see tistson Arnold married. 
A chorus of extraordinary beauty, m 
which Lahlache, both as actor and 
singer, ^eclipses all the others, finishes 
this won^rful piece of compositioa. 
Arnold then remains atone, meditating 
upon bis lather’s desire ror his marriege, 
and exclfums— 

*' Gismmai I , 

Perehe a me stesso 
Tacer npn posso 
In qual fame oggetto 
Son rapid i miei sensi f 
O tu, di Gessl^ suora, eppur « 
umana, 

O mia Madlda, io t’amo. 
lo t’adoro, e I’onor mio, * : 

Per te U dover, I’Elvezia, il pad» 
obblio.” 

This dream of love fol^ the sister of 
the tyrant of his country is interrupted 
by WiUiam Tell, who, m a duo, justly 
celebrated for the beauty of both its 
music and its words, pre^oses to him to 
effect the deliverance of his country from 
foreign yoke. The love of his country 
is a powerful principle in the breast of 
each, but on one side the love of 
Matilda is equally strong; and in the 
contrast thus presented, Rossini has 
succeeded in producing and developing 
musical beauties altogether unique, of 
which the most striking passage is on 
the words— 

“ Matilda a me diletta,” &c. 

Alter follows the ceremony of the es¬ 
pousals, and the prayer of the chorus is 
given with wonderful effect. Then enters 
Leuthold, who has only preserved tlie 
honour of his daughter by slaying one of 
Gessler’s soldiers, and is now seeking 
safety from the ruffians who are clobely 
pursuing him. No one dares so fer 
commit himself as to offer assistance. 
William Tell alone is bold enough to 
take a boat and pull him over to the 
other side of the water. The other Swit- 
eets, however, put up prayers to Heaven 
for the safety of the fugitive and his 
conductor. 

Rodolpho, one of Cress/er’e officers^ ar¬ 
rives with a band of soldiers, and de¬ 
mands to know who has-aided LatOudd 
in his escape. 

“ Ron. Ahl tremste; U reo svslatel ‘ 
Msl. Seiagurato! Quasto suolo 
•Non k suol m traditor 1 
. Bon. Quel libaldo cincondate 

. R sis tratto al mio rignor," 
[CO.UET MAO. 
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The hopes, the prayers, the execra¬ 
tions of the SwHxers, form a magnificent 
contrast, - which with imposing efiect 
•concludes the first act. Most superb is 
the ads^o of the finale, and truly classic 
the instrumentation of the atretto. 

The second act opens at Brunner, a 
village at the foot of the mountains of 
Hutli, near the lake of the four cantons. 
Night begins to close in; Geaaler's hunts¬ 
men have had a successful chase, sing in 
merry strains, and retire. Matilda seizes 
an opportunity of withdrawing from the 
party, and, when alone, pours forth the 
unfortunate love she cherishes for Ar¬ 
nold. Persiani here displays all the 
force of her powers in the aria—. 

“ Selve opachc, doserta brughiera," &i:. 

' Arnold hears this avowal of her sen¬ 
timents, and a reciprocal declaration of 
love is made to form an enchanting duo. 
But the joys of love are of short dura¬ 
tion. Matilda exclaims— 

Alcun vieu. Separiamci I 
Aun. Cielo ! Guglielmo ! Valter 1 
Parti, ah I parti 1” 

[Matilda en/. 
Then occurs the famous trio of the 
conspirators, in which we learn that the 
father of Arnold has been slain by the 
command of Geaalar. The son vows to 
avenge his father, and to deliver Swit¬ 
zerland. Our own private conviction 
points to this passage, as one of inimi¬ 
table sublimity; and the universal judg¬ 
ment of the musical world confirms our 
opinion. We listened also with deep 
delight to that beautiful adagio— 

“ Troncar suoi di,” &c. 

The second act concludes with the 
meeting of the emissaries of the three 
cantons of Untervald, Switz, and Uri, 
who bind themselves by oaths to effect 
the deliverance of Switzerland; in the 
course of which, Giuriam, Giuriame, is 
remarkable as poetry, and extraordinarily 
beautiful as music. 

The third act opens with a duo be¬ 
tween Matilda and Arnold y in which 
tile latter frankly declares his hatred to 
Ooaaler, and the impossibility of his be¬ 
coming the husband of the tyrant’s sister. 
In this duo, nearly all of which devolves 
upon her, Pereiani executes a cadence 
full of extraordinary difficulties. The 
second scene transports us to a square 
in Altorf, ih which is raised a pole bear- 
M—avovsT, 1839. 


ing a cap,.before which the people ftre'fo 
bow, in evidence of tiieir respect' and' 
submission to Gesaler, The "'tyfant's 
soldiers bend before it, and sing; to tbdr 
master’s praise. Williatk Tptt and his 
son refuse to bow. The soldiers ntfer 
threats of pun'shment, both'for this atitt 
for his assisting Lettthnld to escape. 
Geasler burns for vengeance upon bbtfa 
him and his child. 

“ Gess. Rispondi, * 

£ questo il flglio tuo P 
Gcgl. H smo. 

Gess. Ebbcn, salvarlo vuof ? 

Gugi.. Salvarlo 1 Qual h il suo &llo mai ? 
Gfiss. L’essorti flglio, 

11 tuo parlar, I’incauto orgogUo too. 
Gugl. Me solo, io sol t’offesi: 

Me solo punir del I” 

A terrible trial awaits him— 

“ Gess. Del suo perdono or tu Parlntre seL 
Siccome abile arciero 
Ti tiene o^un de’ tuoi. 

Sul capo m tuo figlio 
Fongasi questo porno, e d'un' tttO 
dardo ' ' 

Involarglielo del sotto il nuo sgmar- 
dol” 

is compelled to submit; the 
apple is on the head of the child; the 
father draws the fatal bow; his hand is 
guided by Heaven; the apple is struck ; 
the child is saved! The joy of the 
Switzers is at its height; but at the mo¬ 
ment of embracing his son, an 

arrow drops from his cloak— 

“ Gess. Quel dardo, a che ? 

Gugi.. Per tc, se egli era estinto I” 

After that. Gassier orde*? that both 
father and son be massacred. But as 
even his sister remonstrated against this 
cruelty, and the people begin to rise, the 
tyrant orders his prisoners to be conveyed 
to the other side of the lake. In the pass¬ 
age a storm occurs, and William Tell 
embraces the opportunity of a moment 
of confusion, wlifsn his assistance was 
required to save the boat, to seize his 
bow, and bury an arrow in the heart of 
Gassier. Matilda finds in the arms of 
her husband Arnold, consolation for the 
loss of her brother; and a short struggle 
between William with the Switzers and 
the soldiers of Geasler, ensures the free¬ 
dom of their country. 

Such is the plot of the opera, the mu¬ 
sic of which, we must repeat, is suBlime 
in the whole force of the word; admi- 
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rable for its dramatic effect, full of local 
coletuing:, philoB(^bical in the appro* 
priate originality of its varied rythm, 
most masterly in its instrumentation; 
it is complete in every thing essential to 
a mastopiece of dramatic music, ancient 
or modern. 

l^eviously to concluding this article, 
however, we will present our readers 
with some remarks that occurred at Paris 
in a oonversation upon the performance 
of this opera, in the theatre of that city, 
together with some reflections upon the 
genius of Rossini. 

Itwasama^ificentnightin May, the 
stars shone with unwonted splendour. 
At a little distance were heard the 
sounds of a delightful concert, and 
these, united with Ae enlivening society 
of Sig. €***—, a celebrated musician 
and poet, to whose conversation it was 
ever an enjoyment to listen, seemed to 
restore his companion, for the time, ill 
as he was, to health and vigour. They 
were naturally led to the subject of 
mwdc, and touched upon the various 
prodi^es attributed by the ancients to 
that art. These combine so much of the 
curious and iuteresting, that we shall 
probably connect them together and in* 
elude them in some future number of 
our magazine. In the course of our 
coni^rsation, our ears were delighted by 
the performance of some of the most 
classic pieces of Rossini, the effect and 
enjoyment of which were greatly eii* 
hanced by the peaceful stilluess of 
surrounding night. We inquired of 
our companion what he thought of the 
ganius of Rossini. Turning quickly 
upon us his large black eyes, which 
glistaied visibly through the dark at the 
mention of Rossini’s name, the poet 
expressed himself, nearly as we can re* 
oollect, in the following manner. 

** To know the genius of Rossini, it is 
necessary to be acquainted with Italy; 
SAd the mind will be better prepared to 
judge correctly of that classic land, 
when it has learned to appreciate the 
works'of its great composers. To And 
an udUfidual who combines in himself 
tiia btbte and character of an entire 
BStioii, Is very difficult; but once found, 
he must be honoured as a genius. The 
lektimi, imwever, between an indi* 
vidua! sisd a people is more or less 
iatimakd 'adcordiug to the difference of 
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intelligence. A mind, for instance, de¬ 
voted to Art, can easily attain the end; 
for Art being essentiallv synthetic, in¬ 
cludes in one formula all tMt gives life 
and movement to a nation; and a statue, 
a monumeut, a poem, a production in 
music—these are the means it employs 
to express its sublime inspirations. 

“ Of all the arts which, since the com¬ 
mencement of the world, have fired the 
genius of roan, music is the most uni¬ 
versal in its effects, manifests itself with 
greatest power, is the most commanding, 
the most fascinating: it is the natural 
language of the human heart, when the 

I iassions impel it beyond the ordinary 
imit of its accustomed habits. The com¬ 
poser is less individual than the sculp¬ 
tor, who is too often absorbed in the con¬ 
templation of form, and less regardful of 
the public than of his own particular 
taste. The musician expresses all the. 
passions, in all their degrees, investing 
them with universality, so that each per¬ 
son detects therein his very own soul; but 
joy, grief, love, despair, have not the 
same musical form in every country. 
The difference in the mode of expressing 
these sentiments enables us, for example, 
to distinguish between Italy and Ger¬ 
many. 

“ Go to the Italian theatre on the 
occasion of an opera of Rossini, and you 
may at once, and without quitting Paris, 
learn the character of my countrymen. 
Your excited imagination will quickly 
be transported beyond the Alps, there to 
meet with a joyous and sometimes reck¬ 
less people ; there you will pass through 
laughing fields into splendid towns and 
niagnificent saloons. On the other hand, 
if you go into Italy, you every where find 
the music of our great master, revealing 
itself in the physiognomy of the people, 
in the fine arts, and even in the sciences. 

“ Walk in the streets at night, and 
your ears will be enchanted by 8 weete 9 t 
voices issuing from the casements near 
you, or echoing through the air from a 
neighbouring quarter of the town. It is, 
perhaps, the outburst of a spontaneous 
concert by young men or young maidens, 
inspired by the moonlit sky. The people 
sing as they pass along the public walks, 
or through the squares : .apd amateuis 
of the highest rank will suddedy rush 
into their houses and to their piano, 
in oitier to iu a thought or 
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phrase that has oecuired in the course of 
their walk, and thus they compose 
sweet airs, the remembrance of which 
continues in their ideep, and procures 
them dreams of delight. 

« Vocal .music is more cultivated than 
instrumental. The Italians prefer deve* 
lopbg their voice in song, to contending 
with the minute difficulties connected with 
the art of playing on the dute or violin. 
For them, the voice is the easiest and 
most natural utterance of passion. The 
very peasants resort to song to enliven 
their weary labours under the heat of the 
scorching sun; and, if any play on an 
instrument, others sing to it. Harmony 
is not dominant with us, or with the 
Germans, but secondary, melody occu¬ 
pying the first place. 

“ Rossini created a music which ex¬ 
presses the character of Italy, which re¬ 
sponds to all her wants, and paints all 
her pleasures. 

Pesaro, a beautiful little town in the 
Papal states, gave birth to this illustrious 
composer, who was born on the 18th 
of January, 1791. The first impressions 
we receive on entering life exercise an 
influence which powe^lly modifies our, 
organism, and the artist feels its effects 
more acutely than any. The objects 
which first impressed themselves upon 
the mind of Rossini, in his infancy, must 
have contributed much to develop his 
genius. His native place is on the gulf 
of Venice, surrounded on one side by 
fertile hills, on the other by the azure 
waters of the Adriatic ; the air is filled 
with balmy fragrance; and the tints of 
the sky blend in sweet^t harmony with 
those of the sea. Not far from hence is 
the spot that gave birth to Raphael. In 
these parts nature is well adapted to form 
the character of an artist. Music and 
painting are felt in all their hues and 
forms. » 

“ Rossini, in fact, from his earliestyears 
appeared inspired by the aspect of his 
country, and subsequently he displ^ed 
powen ^at were truly prodigious. It is 
related of him, that at the age of ten, 
he directed an orchestra; and at sixteen, 
having composed his ** Tancredi,” all 
Italy resounded with his name. Who 
could then have measured a career com¬ 
menced BO early, and in so brilliant a 
manner? His master himself, Mattel, 
the celebrated professor at the Lyceum 
maoasihe.] 


at Bologna, when be heard Roftini'f filnt 
opera, was so astonished at the isaegiM* 
tion it discovered, that he thought hib' 
pupil must have exhausted his resource# 
in his first attempt. He exclaimed os 
the occasion—Ma non fkrk mu nieateF'^ 
Experience, however, proved the con- 
trary; Rossini found in his art, or rathex 
in the depths of his heut, inex^ustible 
sources of inspiration; he even exceeded 
the limits assigned to the sciencebyall the 
greatest masters that had precedm him. 

Cimarosa and Paesiello deUghted to 
hover round an idea, continually addiag.. 
new embellishments. Rossini did not 
adopt this course, but preferred multi¬ 
plying his images, passing from one to 
the other with the greatest rapidity; he 
poured forth his effusions with inde&- 
tigable ardour, never once stopping to 
take breath; he allowed no time for re¬ 
flection; the most vivid emotions fol¬ 
lowed each other in the most rapid suc¬ 
cession ; and the end of the performance 
found the heart of the auditor oppressed 
almost to bursting by tbe intensity and 
variety of feelings excited, lost-<-drowned 
in a sea of delight. 

“ Rossini was bom at an epoch of 
movement and novelty. All Europe 
was stirred and agitated from one end to 
the other, first by the ideas of. the French 
revolution, and afterwards by the arms 
of Napoleon. 

“ The human mind seemed to have re¬ 
ceived a new and sudden development ; 
an extraordinary increase of energy was 
displayed by the intellectual faculties, 
for which unwonted and most powerful 
means of impulsion were found, Tha 
spirit of activity, which animated equally 
cities and armies, extended also to edu¬ 
cation, to the sciences, and the fine arts. 
All seemed to undergo a reform, a com¬ 
plete regeneration. It was expected 
that the impressions, produced by a 
book, a statue, a musical production,, 
should be powerful and rapid, as if the 
principle of life were augmented, and tbe 
world were advancing towards a condi¬ 
tion hitherto unknown. It was requisite 
for the artist to move with this whirlwind 
of things and ideas, to participate in this 
species of universal delirium. 

Rossini, however, while yielding to 
the spirit of the epoch, remained fait^l 
to the character of his county. It is true, 
that his songs w«re of a different stamp 
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fbm those of Cicoarosa and Ps^siello, 
but tlie Italian genius is equally evident 
in the one and in the other. This vras 
no longer the time for the dolcefar niente, 
which possessed such charms for my 
countrymen, who were complete strangers 
to the ideu, by which in other parts 
social otdet had been wholly subverted. 
I do not mean to say, that the new mu¬ 
sic was imbued With the grand,^ warlike 
^ntiment belonging to the time, ^though 
it was noisy in its execution. It still 
contained expression of grief, plea¬ 
sure and indifference; it was adapted 
for love and gaiety; but when attempting 
the comic, its smile ceased to be naifve 
and joyous as formerly. One felt that 
something sad and serious had thrown 
a cloud of gloom over the public mind; 
and to be convinced of this, it was only 
necessary to witness the performance of 
V Tancredi” or “ LTtaliana in Algieri.” 
Our great composer wrote these works at 
the commencement of bis career, when 
his imagination was filled with new ideas, 
sparkled with youth and genius, yet at 
all times dearly belonged to an Italian 
school. In his “ Tancredi,*' he is not 
without a certain degree of timidity, and 
bis conceptions breathe a species of vir¬ 
gin purity; such also are the forms em¬ 
ployed by Cimarosa and Paesiello—long, 
apntentious phrases, which, however, 
make but a short-lived impression upon 
the attention they attract, or the soul 
^ey captivate. It was not till a hter 
period, m ** La Gazsa Ladra^ and in 
the “ Barbiere" that oiir composer dis¬ 
played the boldness of style which now 
constitutes one of the most striking fea¬ 
tures of his music. 

. “ His grandest effects are always pro¬ 
duced by melody, and it is in this espe¬ 
cially, that he snows his Italian genius. 
In his productions, harmony is but the 
frame in which he sets his ideas; it is as 
the ground-work of a picture; it is as 
the azure sky above the head of a voung 
married pair; it prepares the soul, and 
disposes it to lispsn with feeling to tlie 
strains of delightful music. And the more 
fully to enjoy it in one of the immense 
theatres in Italy, partially lighted, so as 
to render the stage more distinct, and to 
copoentrate the attention of the specta¬ 
te, the soul yields to its influence, and 
safiersjtself to be completely wrapped 
ipd absorbed^ This dramatic effect is in 
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general aided by the ingenious arrapge- 
ment of the decorations. But RdMiai 
heeds not these assistances; he may dis¬ 
dain them; he might even dispense with 
skilful singers and good musicians, with 
a favourably-formed theatre and a well- 
written drama; the power of his genius 
veils in many instances the defects of 
bad execution. 

“ A single spark of his fire suffices to 
set the hearts of all on flame; all immedi¬ 
ately comprehend the artist. The internal 
voice mingles with his notes, and hence 
his airs arc readily engraven on the 
memory. On quitting the theatre, evary 
one is heard repeating them, and shortly 
the very walls of the streets resound 
with them from the mouths of the as¬ 
tonished multitude; notes that find an 
echo in every heart, have little need of 
the aid of a libretto. In feet, Rossini 
has almost always chosen pieces which 
have but little charm in reading; but 
they serve to give an impulse to bis 
imagination, which, having this scope, 
pOurs forth unrestrainedly and at once 
both feelings and music with which to 
awaken them in others. 

, “ It is true thatsometimes his dramatic 
situations are not suitably expressed by 
his music, but this is not of frequent oc¬ 
currence, and then perhaps only b«»u8e 
a disposition to be gay, diverted his 
thoughts from the sorrows and griefs 
of a person long since dead. On this 
ground he has been charged with want 
of sensibility, and accused of trifling 
with the public, and making a mock of 
human nature. No one, however, who 
has listened to many of his operas could 
deny that generally the effect of his 
music is to excite and fire the heart; 
and that what has given rise to this re¬ 
proach forms but a rare exception. 
Such mockery accords not with Italian 
manners; a fact, of which he is perfectly 
aware. 

After the death of Cimarosa and 
Paesiello, two composers of distinguished 
merit, named Mayer and Paer, endea¬ 
voured to inspire the Italians 'with a 
taste for a new kind of music, borrowed 
from the Germans. But at that period 
nothing could be more opposed to the 
tendencies and habits of the Italians, 
than what came from Germany, With¬ 
out denying the very great merit of 
these two artists, the souls of the 
[the court 
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Italians were insensible to inspirations 
which they considered of too abstract a 
nature, as well as to a mode of expres¬ 
sion by which their form was enveloped 
in so dense a cloud of harmony. 
Mozart himself, at first, excited but 
little admiration in Italy; on the con¬ 
trary, his music was even called bar¬ 
barous. They could not, they said, 
comprehend why the maestro Txdesco 
had framed for himself so many diffi¬ 
culties in his art, for the mere sake of 
overcoming them. Now, however, they 
regard music with the enlightened view 
of extending social civilisation, and the 
improvement of mankind at large. The 
fusion of the different schools of music 
has begun; and the same may be said of 
the other sciences. The fraternisation of 
mankind is in progress, the work of 
civilisation will have its accomplishment f 
But let me return to ray principal sub- 
j®ct. 

“ Rossini was not inferior to others, 
when he wished to make a display of 
science. Arrived at Paris, a city in 
which, as in London, intellectual light 
is more abundant, he perceived the 
necessity of imparting to his music more 
of sublimity and universality. He, 
therefore, applied himself to perfecting 
his Molise: he produced his “ Quglielmo 
Tell,” two works which involve the 
grand Political Idea—which breathe of 
heaven and earth. In them he has 
exerted all his powers; the music is not 
of that light kind which is called ex¬ 
pressive; they are two great poems, 
written in the language of angels. 

“ Listening to these strains, man be¬ 
comes aggrandised, ennobled; feels as if 
present at the celebration of some pro¬ 
found mystery; and religion, country, 
are mysteries which the beau Ideal invests 
with all its splendour. The music of 
** William Tell” is pure and beautiful as 
a Grecian statue; its forms are classic 
and noble as the poetry of Homer. To 
dilate upon Rossini’s operas, composed 
at Paris, after having spoken of “ Wil¬ 
liam Tell," would be useless: all the 
world has seen them, pronounced judg¬ 
ment on them, admired them. But 
the following cafcdogue of operas, writ¬ 
ten in Italy, will enable us to form a 
conception of the vastuess of this great 
composer’s imagination. 

*'l. Demetrio e Polibio is, chroDQ'* 
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logically, the first of HossidPs 
and is said to have been written in'w 
spring of 1809, but its representatiQU 
md not take place till 1812, at ^me. 

2. ** La Cambiale di Matrimtmh,** om- 
ra in one act, written at Venice, 1810.. 

3. “ UEquivoeo Siravagante, wiittOT 

at Bologna, 1811. 4. ** L'l^iaSto 

Felice;^ Venice, 1812.. 5- “ Giro t» 
JSabilonia,” an oratorio written at 'Tturrare, 
for the Lent of 1812. 6. Ld Sedlu 
di Teta:' Venice,1012. 7. “ La Pietra 
del Par^one,'* Milan, 1,812. 8. ** L*oo- 
casione Favilladro,'* in one act (a farce), 
Venice, 1812. 9. ** It l^Ro per Az- 
sardo,” in one act, Venice, 1813. 10. 
“ Tancredip opera seria, the first of the 
kind written by Rossini, Venice, 1813, 

11 . “ L’llalidnain Algeri,**y eaice, 1813, 

12. “ Aureliano in Palmra" Milan, 

1814. 13. “ II Turco in Italia,'* Milan, 
1814. 14. . “ Sigimonde," Venice, 

1814. 15. “ ERsabetttt," Naples, 1815. 
16. “ Torvaldo e Dorlislea," Rome, 
1816. 17, II Barhiere di Siviglia," 
Rome, 1816. 18. ‘‘ La Gazetta,'* 

Naples, 1816. 19. “ i’Ote/fo,” Naples, 

1816. 20. “ La Cenerentola” Rome, 

1817. 21. “ Ln Gazza Ladra^' Milan, 

1817. 22. “ Armida," sung by Madlle. 
Colbrand, afterwards Madame Rossini, 
Naples, 1817. 23. “ Adelaide di Bo¬ 
logna," Rome, 1818. 24. Adina 

ossia II Califfo di Bagdad Rossini 
sent this opera to Lisbon, where it was 
performed in 1818. 25. Mosb in 

Naples, 1818. 26.. “/Kc- 

ciardo e Zoraida’’ Naples, 1818. 27. 
“ JE'mwae,”Naples, 1819. 28. ‘'Ed¬ 
uardo e CAmfina,” Venice, 1819. 29. 
“ La Donna del Logo" Naples, 1819, 

30. “ Bianca e Palierio,” Milan, 1820. 

31. “ Maometto Secondo,*’ Naples, 

1820. 32. “ Matilda di Shahran," 
Rome, 1821. 33. “ Zelmira," Naples, 
1822. 34. “ Semiramide" Venice, 1823. 

“ Rossini has composed seveml can¬ 
tatas. 1. “ IlPianto dArmorua," Tpex- 
formed at the Lyceum, Bologna, 1808. 
2. “ Didohe Abandonata," 1811. 3. 

“ Egle," written at Milan, 1814, for the 
Princess Belgioso. 4. “ Jeti e Peteo," 
1816, written on the occasion of the 
marriage of the Duchess de Berri, and 
sung at the Theatre del Tondo, Naples. 
5. “ La Liberth, La Biconescenza," 

1821. 6. “ II Vero Ommaggio" l823. 
What a list!' But the great compdser 
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!bw, io the v^ur of his age, ceased to 
write. It » not known what is the real 
cause which has deprived us of his su¬ 
blime creations. Let us, however, hope 
this great p;eniu8 will abandon his silence, 
to embellm with his notes some beauti¬ 
ful drama, whose subject shall be the 
regeneration of Italy, or the fraternisa¬ 
tion of dermany and Italy, two nations 
intended by the Creator to be linked 
togeth^ in bonds of love. Such a sub¬ 
ject would be well worthy of the great 
swan of Italy. These are subjects to 
dignily the mission of the artist, and ex- 
him art pure from its noble source->in 


heaven. Yes, Art expressed in mutic is 
the language of heaven, to console, en¬ 
noble, fraternise the universe I*' 

In raptured silence did we listen to the 
poet C——, while with such vivacity he 
thus poured forth his sentiments on music. 
Suddenly a ray of the rising sun fell upon 
his brow. We bad unconsciously spent 
the whole night listening to music and 
the poet’s thoughts. The birds began 
their songs; all objects resumed their 
colours: the stars, the sun, darkness, 
light—all declared that 

L’UnIVERSE £NT1£R sst Musique !*' 




THE CALL TO ARMS. 

Abx, arml their spears, on the mountain’s height, 

Are gUttering in the sun; 

Their banners unfurled to the morning light. 

And the downward march begun. 

Arm, arm 1 their trumpet’s echoing blast 
Floats fiercely on the wind— 

Hie glen is reached—the defile past— 

Fre^ myriads throng behind— 

Arm, arm! or soon the swift invader’s tread 
Will crush the living, desecrate the dead. 

Ye sons of a long unsullied race, 

Whom glorious memories crown, 

Rise 1 ere the darkness of shame efface 
The light of your old renown. 

Rise! for the stormy fight arraj^ed, 

With the fiash of sword and spear, 

Rise I ere red ruin’s grasp is laid 
On all ye hold most dear, 

Ere fell destruction through our valley roams. 

And death and torture revel in our homes. 

On, on, they comet and a deepening sound 
Is home on the rising breeze, 

Like the rush of waves o’er a pebbly ground. 

When a tempest wakes the seas. 

Arm, brothers, arm! to a noble cause. 

Our vows this day are given; 

No thought of fear, no lingering pause, 

No prayer—except to heaven. 

But on! nor crave a loftier destiny. 

To die for freedom. Or to live—the free t 

T.W. 
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Demottttrated from the Theory of the Art, 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION.—EXHIBITION OP OLD PICTURES. 


" In utUnM ^il pramittaBdam quomiBOl IB 
quag natun poitulat coniequamui,” 


Cre. BB ZiBGXBM. Ub.la- 


I tfAS one day remarking tibat the cele¬ 
brated Baldinucci, who wrote with so 
much sense and force on the subject of 
the Fine Arts, being asked his opinion 
of the value of the judgment formed by 
the many amateurs who visit exhibitions, 
replied, with Quintilian, “Doctirationem 
ariis inielligunt, indooti voluptatem.*’ 

“ Do not quote Latin authors,” inter¬ 
rupted Lady S——, “ we wish for your 
own sentiments upon the art, and upon 
the difficulty of forming a correct opinion 
respecting paintings at the exhibitions; 
so do not overwhelm us witli Latin 
authors ; we will, however, permit you 
to cite a few, but then we shall require 
you to give us your own observations 
detailed and clear, and supported by 
theory.” 

Thus spoke the elegant and accom¬ 
plished Lady S - — . All who are ac¬ 
quainted with her ladyship will know 
that it is impossible not to obey her. 
I complied, therefore, immediately; and 
should 1 not succeed to the full extent 
of my wishes, in the expression of my 
ideas, Latin authom aside, I shall say 
to her ladyship, with the poet— 

“ Sempre ha valore degli amici ’I dono." 

Painting addresses itself to the sense 
of sight; every one who has eyes, thinks 
himself qualified to form a judgment on 
the subject; and from this cause we not 
unfrequently hear opinions directly the 
reverse of the truth, extravagant and 
foolish. 

It is therefore my intention to explain 
in what consiits the difficulty of correctly 
judging of pictures, and to show what 
informadon is requisite to qualify us for 
forming an accurate opinion. 
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In determining the merit of a painting, 
all should not rely solely upon their own 
taste, their own peculiar manner of con¬ 
sidering a picture, and the first impres¬ 
sions which, in accordance with 
manner, a work produces on their mind. 
Opinions founded Upon this basis only 
are perpetually liable to error. To 
render our observations just, persuasive, 
and profitable, they should be supported 
by a scientific exposition of the excel¬ 
lences which give merit to a work, or of 
the faults which detract from its worth. 
For this purpose it is not suffident to 
possess a superficial knowledge of the 
several parts of which the art, as a 
whole, consists; we must also be well 
acquainted with whatever constitutes the 
principal beauty of each distinctly, their 
relation to each other, and the effect 
produced with them by the artist in the 
combinations inherent in the subject re¬ 
presented. 

The principal elements of a picture are, 
invention, composition, design, colouring, 
expression; to which are added, chiaro¬ 
scuro, lineal and aerial perspective, dra¬ 
pery, costume, and many other neces¬ 
sary considerations. Hence, when we 
desire to give a correct opinion of a paint¬ 
ing, each of these parts should be ex¬ 
amined with attention. Beginning with 
the first, invention—that is, the idea 
which the ajrtist has conceived of the 
^ct he represents—we must consider 
whether, in his conception of the sub¬ 
ject, the painter has elected the best 
point of the action ; if, in conn«ioii 
with the action itself, he has introduced 
all that was possible of the rar^ and 
most beautiful of incidents and cirem- 





•tOMies wl^ k <eettl3 lie 
nied. jA^od sioce winter ought not 
to seat aatwd«d ftreaenting to the 
spectator merely one moment of the ac> 
tiook but kiould,.to his utmost, reveal to 
him its causes and its consequences, it is 
necessary to reflect whether by the ideas 
he has conceived and expressed, this ob¬ 
ject is'uttained. 

A picture consists of one principal, and 
several accessory actions. The principal 
is that suggested by the history or fable; 
the accessory are those created by the 
imaginatbn of the artist, and which 
miglit accompanyvthe fact to be depicted. 
The principal action is sometimes re¬ 
stricts and meagre; we must, there¬ 
fore, examine whether, in enriching it 
with accessories, which afibrd him ampler 
scope for the display of his imagination, 
the painter has adhered to the rules of 
truth and similitude, by inventing such 
only< as correspond with the principal 
fact, and with it constitute a whole. 
That is to say, every accessory idea should 
accord with the principal fact, and should 
convey some signification which may 
reasonably belong to it, and by which 
its beauty may be sustained, and its cha¬ 
racter—whether noble or ignoble, me> 
lancholy or gay—may be preserved. 
Not only the figures, therefi3re, with their 
peculiar characteristics, resulting from 
the diversity of their native climates— 
whence arises-a grand distinction be¬ 
tween nation’and nation, and which dis¬ 
tinctive feature the movements and ex¬ 
pressions of,the figure should contribute 
to maintain—but also, whatever is intro¬ 
duced to represent that diversity, should 
be calculated to mark it even more for¬ 
cibly than it is by nature; and nothing 
sliould be admit^ that is not compa¬ 
tible with its particular character. Ce¬ 
remonies, attire, anns, architecture, fur- 
nitsyrei landscape, plants, animals—in 
short, every thing includ^ in the pic- 
turCi^hould correspond exactly with the 
priocipal action, and with tlie time and 
place of its occurrence, by which means 
to uivest it with the highest possible de¬ 
gree of truth. 

is/equisite also to observe the sea-. 
son and spot in which the scene tran¬ 
spired, that we may be able to judge 
whiter, by depicting the country m the 
nakedness of winter, or clothed in foU- 
agCr by covering his figures witit thick 
lfl4 


or light attire, the artist has matnimiied 
coQsistenoy. There is another point to 
which our attention should be directed: 
whether, the painter has enhanced the 
beauty of the inventiem by the introduc¬ 
tion of all the variety in the sex, age, 
and character of his personages that the 
subject admitted, without encumbering 
his picture with those figures, brought 
in merely for the purpose of filling up, 
and which signify nothing, and might 
equally well belong to any other repre¬ 
sentation ; the object of the one is the 
explicit portrayal of the ideas of the 
artist, while the other only tends to 
make the subject sterile and cold. 

Again, we should examine whether 
the invention possesses one other excel¬ 
lence, that of conveying by a few figures 
a full knowledge of the fact. Economy 
in the figures was one of the principal 
rules of the ancient painters. It must, 
however, be regulated by the subject, 
and not carried to excess, so as to render 
the number of figures insufficient to 
convey a correct notion of the fact re¬ 
presented. This economy may, nay, 
ought to be observed even in the descrip-, 
tion of a battle, but not to such a degree 
as to give the appearance not of a battle, 
but of merely a partial skirmish among 
a few soldiers. 

Having subjected the invention to this 
examination, which should determine its 
merit, according to the accurate or care¬ 
less application of the rules, and the 
greater or less felicity in the conceptions, 
the scrutiny must next be directed to 
the composition, or distribution of these 
conceptions, in order to ascertain if the 
artist has arranged them in those parts 
of his picture, where they most contri¬ 
bute to the production of tiiat harmo¬ 
nious unity which gives to the spectator 
a distinct comprehension of the meaning 
of the painting. 

The composition, particularly in pieces 
requiring many figures, should not be so 
crowded as to give the figures the ap¬ 
pearance of impeding one another, nor 
so dispersed as to destroy their necessary 
connexion. It should be connected, 
but not confused; simple without bar¬ 
renness, and regulated by the laws of 
lineal perspective, the artist’s compass, 
without which his compositions could 
never be correctly arranged. Lineal 
perspective is his gui^ in the just gra- 
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dation of ^ apaees atfd of objocts, the 
order of which should produce a good 
distsibtttion of chiaroscufo; for upon 
this depends the more or less powc^ul 
effect of the composition. 

Having made our observations upon 
these primary rules, whatever is most in* 
teresting should be separately examined. 
The principal action should occupy the 
most conspicuous part of the picture, 
that it may immediately arrest the atten¬ 
tion ; and as the eye is first directed to 
the centre of the picture, that should be 
the situation of the principal subject. 
It is true, that from the circumstances 
which must necessarily be introduced 
with the fact, or from the form of the 
place in which it occurred, this rule 
cannot invariably be followed. In tins 
case, the painter must render all the 
other parts suliservient to the predomi¬ 
nancy of the principal action, so that the 
eye shall not be compelled to wander in 
search of it, but shall instantly be attracted 
to it, whatever place it may occupy; and 
to this end a more bnihant colouring 
and greater mass of light powerfully 
contribute. 

In general, the principal subject is 
placed in the second line of the picture, 
to leave space in the first for the other 
figures or groups which surround it, and 
help to render it more conspicuous, 
ana give to the composition a concave 
form, so that the picture seems more 
spacious. This rule is not, however, 
positively indispensable; on the contrary, 
even when the principal figure is located 
in the first linef effect and extent may 
still be given to the painting, if the 
figures or groups situated behind are 
well distributed, notterminating the scene 
in one line only, and having themselves 
a correct gradation. 

The critic should next observe if all 
the other laws of composition have been 
duly applied. 

As in the invention the artist ought to 
employ only those figures that are most 
adapted to the action, so in the compo¬ 
sition he should with care select fot them 
the most appropriate places : nearest to 
the principal figure should be those most 
immediately connected withit; the others 
should be gradually distanced acco. .ng 
to &eir different degrees of interest. 

In subjects of numerous figures the 
judicious artist will collect them into few 
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and eottpfielidnyve 
making tliem many and smsll^ aiidiim 
consequence having numeroufcdiid 
masses of light, the effect would beocMIo 
meagre; this, therefore, is another parC 
of the composition which the examiiier 
should submit to analysis. Nor maif 
his observations terminate here; they 
must be continued to discover whether 
the composition is so equalised, that 
one part of the picture may not ap- 
jiear heavier than another. This equi¬ 
librium is obtained not merely by thn 
distribution of the figures, but by the 
buildings, landscape, and the other ac¬ 
cessories of the representation. Due 
proportion must be maintained between 
the field of the picture and the figures, 
that they may not be so diminutive as to 
leave too great a void, nor so large that 
they appear with difficulty comprehended 
in the picture. 

The contrast, or contraposition, must 
then come under examination. This 
consists in giving variety to the dispo¬ 
sition of the groups, as well as figu^, 
and of every other object, whether in 
their locality upon the field, their atti¬ 
tudes, or points of sight; bearing in 
mind that each figure should be con¬ 
trasted in itself; for example, when the 
right arm projects the right leg should 
recede; and if the left leg is advanced, 
the left arm should be placed backward. 
The head should turn towards the higher 
shoulder; the extremities should not en¬ 
counter each other in horizontal or perpen¬ 
dicular lines; and when the upper partof 
one hand is seen, if possible, the inside of 
the othcrought to be discovered. Thecora- 
poscr should remember that the group is 
formed of several figures in uneven num¬ 
bers, such as three, five, &c. This is 
asserted by the severest masters of the 
art. But without going into too rigid 
rules, the painter must be careful to 
have the superior part of his group the 
smaller, that it may be of a pyramidal 
form, and have all possible roondness; 
thus it will present a good chiaroscuro, 
the front receiving the strongest light, 
one side remaining in mezzotinto, the 
other in shade. This contributes to the 
formation of relief. Agostino Garacci 
taught that the central figure in the cir¬ 
cumference bf the group should have the 
most beauti^l, that of which most was 
seen, and should receive the greatest 
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‘ IBUS of l^ht; thot tiie g^ap 'shoald 
also have a contrast of position, and the 
Aovonents and points of sight of each 
figfure should be varied according to the 
i^es of contrast applied to a single 
figure; that vrhen a picture contains 
many groups, the numbers should be 
uneven, and contrasted funong each 
othm', and the repetition in one group 
of die least thing expressed in another 
diould be avoid^; the inventor in seek¬ 
ing variety, especisJly in the movements, 
must cardnilly guard against foiling into 
iofiectation or mannerism; the move- 
mento should be compost with sim- 
‘fdicity, and in strict conformity with 
the character represented. 

Having thus examined, with refe¬ 
rence to this second element of the art, 
the next to which the attention may be 
directed is expression, the soul of paint¬ 
ing, and the grand end to which the 
painter should aspire, not only to gra¬ 
tify the eye of the spectator, but to inte¬ 
rest his heart; it comprehends the chief 
difficulty of the heart, for upon it de¬ 
pends the portrayal of the internal feel¬ 
ings of the soul. 

The passions are divided into two 
classes, the tender and soft, and the 
strong and violent. To depict each in 
such a manner as to convey to the spec¬ 
tator a due impression, it is necessary to 
study their external characteristics, not 
in the foce alone, that index to the heart, 
but also in the whole body, in order to 
preserve that unity without which true 
beauty is unattainable, and the desired 
effect not to be produced. 

The tender passions relax the muscles, 
and this relaxation, greater or less ac¬ 
cording to the intensity of the passion, 
should be general in the whole person. 
It would therefore be an extreme incon- 
0 nitY, that a figure, expressing in the 
nee love, compassion, pleasure, or any 
of the tender affections which relax 
the muscle, should have those of the 
other parts of the body tense and irri¬ 
tated. So with the strong passions, 
sudi as anger, grief, hatred, fear, and 
the like, which excite and stiffen the 
muscles.: to have some parts expressine 
these passions, and others relaxed and 
safk, would be roost inconsistent. It is, 
neveithefess, true, that tbe tender pas¬ 
sions, under some circumstances, when 
in excess, aasume for the moment the 


chaiaeteif of the strong, and Ahtelbn to 
portrayed at that histaht reqnira 
tbe vigour by which those passions axe 
characterised. For instance, comp^ 
sion is a tender passion, yet if the mind 
is suddenly surprised by the sight of 
some appalling occurrence, the first im- 
premion, which powerfully agitate the 
mind, carries in it the nature of the 
strong passion. This is the case in 
instances of sudden love and the like. 
These first impressions are but of short 
duration, and the passions shortly return 
to their natural character. 

Ihe artist may sometimes have occa¬ 
sion to express in one figure, and at the 
same instant, two different passions; 
thb is called a mixed passion, and is a 
still greater difficulty, which may easily 
drive him into the extravagant or un¬ 
meaning. To illustrate a mixed passion, 
we will suppose a man, at the moment 
he is on some account overwhelmed 
with grief, unexpectedly to find a be¬ 
loved son, whom he had lost all hope of 
ever again seeing; or a woman, to whom 
in the midst of delight some fotal intelli¬ 
gence is communicated; or any similar 
example. In this case, the passion that 
first seizes the person represented must 
be the most forcibly delineated; and the 
second only slightly indicated, as dimi¬ 
nishing the violence of tbe first. For if 
it be attempted to give equal force 
of expression to each, besid^ the ab¬ 
sence of verisimilitude, since one can¬ 
not actually cry and laugh in the same 
moment, nor suffer in equal violence 
two contrary passions, it would be impos¬ 
sible to know which existed anteriorly 
to the other; and this is absolutely 
necessary to be understood. It would 
hence be an extravagance to paint a 
figure, the eyes of which indicated bitter 
weeping, with a smiling mouth; for 
when one passion succeeds an opposite, 
its first effect is to calm the contrary 
one, and therefore to weaken the indica¬ 
tions of its existence, in consequence of 
which the eyes could not continue to 
weep abundantly, when the smile ap¬ 
peared upon the lips. To show, there¬ 
fore, which was the first passion, it must 
be characterised with more intensity 
than the second; but this intensity must 
not exist in tbe same degree as if the 
contr^ passion had not supervened to 
dinuDuh it. 
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Again, suljects not unfreqnentlj oc* 
cur in which more than two co-^istedt 
passions must be depicted, as it is not 
impossible to be induenced at the same 
time by anger, pief, fear, jealousy, 
shame, vanity, and aiwice. To accom¬ 
plish this, in my opinion the most formi¬ 
dable difficulty of the art, demands all 
the power of a highly philosophic mind, 
and the closest study of nature. Consi¬ 
derable skill is also necessary to dcli- 
. neate the passions in strict consonance 
with the character to which they belong, 
remembering that the hero does not give 
way to violent anger like the ruffian, nor 
shed tears like the coward; the philoso¬ 
pher suffers grief and b^rs joy with 
more moderation than the weak-minded 
or effeminate man. 

The examination of the disposition of 
tlie person he represents is also an im¬ 
portant study to the artist, in order to 
enable him constantly to express it in 
the countenance, in whatever action the 
person may be engaged; for a man may 
be compelled to act against his natural 
disposition, but he does not therefore 
change his physiognomy, which still re¬ 
tains its peculiar expression, though he 
is performing an act contrary to his cha¬ 
racter; if a man, naturally fierce and 
inhuman, is obliged to do an act of 
pity, the entire action will participate in 
the fierceness of his disposition. Thus 
a coward will be recognised as such, not¬ 
withstanding assumption of an air of 
courage ; and a brave man yielding to 
superior force, will never exhibit the ap¬ 
pearance of timorous pusillanimity. 

• Having studied the diversities of natu¬ 
ral disposition, he must not suffer to 
escape his observation the varying con¬ 
formations of the body that indicate the 
different moral qualities. As a sequel 
to this, the painter should examine tlie 
physical form of the magnanimous, cho¬ 
leric, courageous, timid, effeminate, pre¬ 
sumptuous, strong, feeble, humble, 
proud, ignorant, and all those who are 
by nature swayed by a certain passion, 
or influenced by a particular tempera¬ 
ment, and should consider what struc¬ 
ture, what movements are best calcu¬ 
lated to portray their natural charac¬ 
ter. • It is, nevertheless, true, that in 
some the internal does not correspond 
witli the oxternalj and appearances are 
therefore said to deceive. Alexander 
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the Great, though a nun of «dbk 
thoughts amd valorous mind, mui not 
in his person so munificently &vowred 
by nature. The mother of Daiiua^ 
when his prisoner, mistaking some t^her 
for the King, threw herself upon her 
knees before Hephestion. The Empe¬ 
ror Domidan, externally polished and 
modest, was addicted to every species 
of vice. In spite of these contradictory 
appearances, the painter, applying the 
resources of the art, and using all his 
power of penetration, must render ap¬ 
parent the internal ffisposition, witbewt 
losing the expression of the countenance. 
There are some who have a very decided 
expression, such as that of Socrates was 
said to be; in others there is a mixed 
expression of various passions, as in the 
&ce of a certain King mentioned in Plu¬ 
tarch, in whose countenance might be 
distinctly seen mirth and mildness, gra¬ 
vity and sternness. 

It is both delightful and surprising to 
recognise in the physiognomy of any one 
that which we have read or heard re¬ 
specting his actions in life. Titus lavius 
relates of the two renowned captains, 
Scipio and Hannibal, that when, in the 
presence of their armies, they met to 
parley, each being known to the offier 
only by the fame of his valour and 
achievements, before commeiicing to 
speak, they looked upon each other in 
astonishment and alarm, for each dis¬ 
covered in the person of his adversary 
the indications of his wonderful prowess. 

The painter should endeavour to pro¬ 
duce the same effect upon the mind by 
his painting, as does living nature, and 
then he will have carried the art to per¬ 
fection. Socrates, who practised sculp¬ 
ture with considerable success, recom¬ 
mended his friend, Parrhasius, the 

E aiater,to give all possible expression to 
is figures, and t.o reveal in the external 
form the sentiments of the mind. And 
Philostratus the younger, in tlie pro- 
emium to his figures, exhorts all pro¬ 
fessors of painting to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of human nature, that they 
may be qualified to express vividly the 
characteristics of the habits and passions 
even of those who are still. 

Death may also vary in its expression 
according to thb diversity of the subject 
and the causes frpra which it has resulted* 
Petrarch said of Laura—aiorte 6ellm 
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p»rea neUud bA vkd^ Beall), however, 
is not beautiful in -the counteoanoe of 
hfm whose disposkktn m life was malig¬ 
nant, or who expired in extreme torture, 
ot in the ravings of despair. 

' In paintings ammals, which also have 
their passions, U)« artist has scope for 
the display of all his talent. Gentle¬ 
ness, anger,’grief, fierceness, fear, fright, 
pride, magnanimity, should all be disco¬ 
vered in them consistently with the sere 
ral natikes, and more or less strongly 
delineated, according to the different 
Causes acting upon their minds. 

'Nor fe ' expression restricted to men 
iand animals; it belong equally to inani¬ 
mate chjects.' The clothes of a figure 
that is walking or in motion, must form 
contrasted folds and movements, in pro¬ 
portion to the motion of the figure itself, 
the' action of which they will thus more 
' forcibly represent. 

It is scarcely necessary to repeat, mth 
Leonardo da Vinci, that the boughs of a 
tree, ineUued all in one direction, and 
collected into a mass, represent the blow¬ 
ing of the wind: the ears of corn bend- 
' ing towards the ground, convey the idea 
of their being laden with a rich burden, 
and the -contrary is signified by their 
standing quite upright. Luxuriant grass, 
and flowers tinted with beauUful hues, in¬ 
dicate the fertility of the soil whereon 
they grow: from faint colours, and an 
appearance of feeblenres in the herbs 
and plants, we infer that the ground is 
too sterile to affbrd them sufficient nou- 
rishmmit. 

The expression is much affected also 
by the correspondence of the colouring 
with the character of the person, or pas¬ 
sion to be depicted; and the chiaroscuro 
is. important to the cheerful, or sombre 
aspect of the subject. Every thing, in 
short, ought to teem with expression, 
and the greater the artist's success in this 
department of the art, the greater will be 
his manifestation of talent, and higher 
the excellence of his works. 

- To be able to judge with all possible 
certainty, the critic must next direct 
hll attention to the design, and this re¬ 
quires much observation, knowledge, And 
a'hOrt^ degree of science. 

FooV thihes are essential to design: 
symmetry, which embraces the propor- 
tiohs bf the figure in general, and of the 
sbreral patti';' anatomy) particularly oste- 
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qlogy and myology; uniformity of the 
^araeter; and elegance of outline. 

In judging of the three elements of 
the art already mentioned, good sense 
and philosophy will, perhaps^ be suffi¬ 
cient ; but to form a correct opinion on 
design demands information, only to be 
acquired by practical study, pursued with 
'diligence and constancy. A perfect 
knowledge of the just proportions of the 
human body in all the variety proceeding 
from diversity of character, is absolutely 
essential. How various, and yet how 
beautifully symmetrical in their pKqmr- 
tions are the Apollo Belvidere, Antinous, 
Hercules, Farnese, Zeno, and Venus de 
Medici, which are recognised as the 
grand models of design. It is indispen¬ 
sable to be thoroughly acquainted with 
the skeleton, the articulation and form 
of the bones which compose it, and of 
their less or greater prominency of the 
joints, according to the different actions 
and attitudes of the figure. The form 
of the muscles, the particular functions 
of each, and their exact locality must 
also be understood. The muscles are 
divided into body or lobe mi estremities{ 
the first of these is called the head, the 
beginning, origin, or fixed point, or point 
of support; the other is nearest the ter¬ 
mination, .point of insertion, or move- 
able point. The lobre, which consi|K of 
fleshy fibres, swell, and shorten, when 
moving those to which they are attached 
by means of tendonous extremities: the 
opposite muscles, that is,' those which 
remain inactive, are relaxed and soft. 
The possession of this knowledge will in¬ 
sure to the artist success in giving move¬ 
ment and life to his figures. He mdst 
also be aware that in some violent mo¬ 
tion the flexors and extensors noting 
simultaneoualy, render the parts rigid and 
immoveable. 

In addition to osteology and myology, 
the designer will derive considerable ad¬ 
vantage froip a knowledge of the exter¬ 
nal veins, which, in some characters, and 
under certain physical changes, ore more 
evident; such as the feontal, temporal, 
and jugular, of the neck and head; the 
mammary and hypogastric of the triink; 
the cephalic, median, basilic^ and cubital, 
of the arm; the shlvatella and cephalic, 
of the hand; the femoral, tiblal, poplitral, 
of the leg; and’the saphena of the foot. 

Nmr is an acquaistahce with the struo* 
[the cov&t 



tare of the human body alone sufficient 

the artist}, he should also possess a 
knovledge of the mindpal animals, es* 
pecially those with snort hair, that when* 
ever be. may have occasion to represent 
them, his pictures may be correct. 

The science of anatomy is as essential 
to the artist for the accuracy of his de¬ 
sign, as is lo^ to the orator in the ar¬ 
rangement of a discourse. He must, at 
the same time, guard against excess, in 
order to. avoid an error equally reprehen¬ 
sible with the want of truth in his deli¬ 
neations, that of giving to his figures the 
appearance of being without skin, which 
has frequently occurred, from a desire to 
display his anatomical knowledge. This 
is an extravagance into which many imi¬ 
tators of Michael Angelo have fallen. 

I have mentioned several statues as 
models of perfect proportion; these (to 
which may be added the Laocoon, Torzo 
Belvidere, the Gladiator Fighting, 
which was in the Villa Borghese) are 
excellent standards for every other de¬ 
partment of design, and show how much 
a knowledge of anatomy may be service¬ 
able. Passing from this to uniformity of 
character, 1 must observe, that to pre¬ 
serve a due connexion in the whole, it 
mustbe scrupulously maintained through¬ 
out the entire body. Thus in painting a 
robust man, no part of the muscles or 
sinews should fail in conveying an idea 
of robustness; the same regard to cha¬ 
racter must be paid in the delineation of 
weakness, or slightness, and the different 
ages, so that every member may por¬ 
tray the particular character, nor be such 
as might equally belong to any other. 

With i0ity of character must be 
connected elegance of outline; this con¬ 
sists in the apparent ease of the various 
lines which describe the forms of the ob¬ 
jects, which forms should possess all that 
is most beautiful and pleasing, consist¬ 
ently with the character and age of the 
figure to be represented. Even in paint¬ 
ing a dead body, all must be carefully 
avoided that would conduce to give an 
appearance of weight and harshness ; to 
accomplish this, there should be no repe¬ 
tition of form, no right,angles, or right 
and patallel lines; the extreme as well 
.as internal outlines must be described 
with simplicity, having, at the same time, 
ail the vapety consistent with diversity 
cif character, and the different passions; 
or, as 1 before remarked, angles and 
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lines perfectlystraightproduceahambness, 
and fiwms too large atskai 
heavy and awkward. > «, 

Concaveiinaa ought not to jboo pp iow id 
to. concave, nor convex to convex*; 
where the outline of 090 pari 
an inward carve that of an . pp{fosite 
should curve outwardly; and'tMt^sd' 
lipsis contributes mote than tiie cipde 
to the preservation of elegance.. Ctirfed 
lines are preferable, but .varied! ^ and 
perceptible in proportion to the. •cha¬ 
racter and expression to. be given. ,In 
muscular forms (he strength of .the 
muscles and sinews will, perhaps, produce 
some lines tending to the straight; end a 
more fleshy form will incline to rotundity t 
but we never see them completely straight, 
or perfectly round. 

It is not in respect to the human body 
alone that elegance of design is to be ob¬ 
served, it must be maintained in the ac¬ 
cessories, and whatever is comprehended 
in the picture, by the selection of those 
forms only that, exhibit most beauty, and 
by all possible variety of lines, constant 
care being given to the correctness of the 
perspective. In a body in relief, geome¬ 
trically, the eye sees only that point upon 
which the central ray falls, and. all be¬ 
yond coming to the eye only by the in¬ 
tersection of the visnal rays, U indistinct: 
to reprewnt the objects, therefore, such 
as they seem to the eye, and at the same 
time such as they actually are, it is ne¬ 
cessary to resort to perspectiye, which 
fixes the rules of just gradation with al¬ 
teration of form or character.. 

With this knowledge of design, which 
only considerable progress in. the practi¬ 
cal study of it will enable to understand, 
the, spectator may venture to pass his 
judgment} but less informed, he can 
neither discover the beauties nor detect 
the errors, defect would arise from 
the least deviation of a single principal 
line from its proper termination, although 
that termination might be lost from the 
roundness of the botfy. 

It is not so difficult, it will be said, to 
judge of the colouring, and to some it 
will seem sufficient that the colours be 
lively and brilliant. The fiesh have 
more or less of light and shade, accord¬ 
ing to the greater or less slightness of 
the. figure'; the different draperies show 
their sevend qualifies; in short, that the 
picture be mede to stand out well .to the 
eye* « ilfu/M vident pktoru in 
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H ia emhentid qua nos non ntismus,’* 
aa.y$ Cicero; bat in light, sha4e, and 
eveiy thing else, painters must ever have 
present to the mind the grand principle 
necesaaty to their works—Aamonp. A 
number of discordant voices may produce 
a nobe, but that is not music. A num¬ 
ber of discordadt colours maj make con- 
fnsiim, but that is not The 

Chinese are an'illustration of the truth 
of this.. 

DoubtlSssly the great excellence of 
eoloftring consists in the perfect imitation 
of the colours of natural objects; but 
how difficult it is to give all the variety 
of tones in the different objects, and to 
paint the fine tint of each shs^e, cor¬ 
responding to the colour of the part upon 
which the light falls,so that the complexion, 
whether delicate or coarse, pallid or 
ruddy, may be recognised id the parts in 
shadow; and that the same skin may not 
seem to cover all, the blood not ap¬ 
pear equally in each, nor the same de¬ 
gree of coldness or vigour be exhibited 
in each object. 

These differences must be observed 
also in drapery: thus, the puce-white, the 
yellow-white, and the pearl-white, must 
each have their peculiar shading. A 
bright red, or rose, must not be the same 
as red-lead or lake; and thus with the 
colours of every other object. 

This shading, particularly of round 
bodies, hare infinite gradations, darken¬ 
ing insensibly from the principal point of 
light to that of their greatest depth. 

The difficulties of colouring augment, 
when many objects are placed in vici¬ 
nity to each other. Attention must then 
be paid to distribute the colours in such 
a manner as to secure harmony; and so 
that, according to the strength of the 
light upon them, the quality of their su- 
perfices, and their mutual diftance, each 
colour may receive, by reflection, its due 
degree of the tint of the other; the eye 
win thus find that pleasing harmony 
which is so delightful, and the excellence 
and charms of which are sfill further en- 
bknced by an efi’ective chiaroscuro; for 
upon that depends the relief and bril¬ 
liancy of the picture. To" produce, there¬ 
fore, the desired effect, careful conside¬ 
ration Is necessarv in the arrangement of 
the lighto snades, unce the beauty 
of chitr^curo does not result from merd 
piofuriloti ot bltck and white, ^ 
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To produce a good effect of chiaroscuro, 
the artist must observo the place in which 
the action is represented, and the kind 
of light falling upon it, whether it pro¬ 
ceed from the sun, a fire, or the air. Upon 
the nature of the place will depend the 
general arrangement of the picture, and 
by the quality of the li|||ht will be regu¬ 
lated the force and precision of the lights 
and shades, care bemg taken to introdtice 
in it such judicious masses, and with 
such effective reverberations m shall best. 
conduce to make the picture stand ovUt 
well. 

The masses of light and shade must 
vary in strength and gradation; and that 
one may form a relief to the other, they 
should be contrasted and propoirtioned. 
Nor ought all the light to be on one part 
of the picture, and the ^adow on the 
other. 

We must not suffer ourselves to be 
dazzled by a certain impetuous effect of 
chiaroscuro, .such as is obtained by sud¬ 
den transition from strong light to deep 
shadow, without any intermediate mass 
of mezzotinto. These violent contrasts 
arrest the eye of the spectator, but soon 
weary and disgust it. The light and 
shade should blend by means of a half 
tint. Thus the eye will repose with 
pleasure upon the picture, and the chiaro¬ 
scuro be more graceful. 

To obtain effect in chiaroscuro the 
nature of the colour must not be changed, 
as would result from reflecting white 
upon a dark cloth, or throwing shadows 
of black upon white; still it is necessary 
to adapt the quality of the colours to the 
effect desired, by placing cloth of bright 
colours adjacent to dark iffibses. It 
might here be inquired of me, how this 
is to be obtained in a figure attired all in 
white, or in a dark colour. I reply, 
first, that lam speaking of a composition 
comprising several figures, which may be 
clothed in various colours: in this case 
the light-coloured vestments must be 
adapted to those which are placed in that 
part whence the light proceeds, and 
figures in dark drapery must bo distri¬ 
buted where dark masses are required; 
and the chiaro|curo of a composition 
should be formed by the localitv of the 
groups, not separately in evOiy figure. 

1 look at a painting composed of a 
single figure, clothed iq only one colour, 
either dark or light; this must be re- 
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Iteyed by the aecenjories) and the adap¬ 
tation of the ground, which should give 
the eootrast requisite t6 make the figure 
stand out. Proceeding in this manner, 
without anj alteration in the nature of 
the colour, all desirable effecf and force 
will be obtained. 

A picture should have but one prin¬ 
cipal light, and that should fall upon the 
chief object of the action, that the eye of 
the spectator may be instantly' attracted 
to it The light should be thrown upon 
the centre of the group, on one side of 
which it must soften into mezzotinto, 
on the other into shade ; observing that 
the half-tint must become more decided 
as it approaches its termination, or the 
outlines of the group and the shade 
must terminate in mezzotinto: in this 
manner the group will be thrown into 
relief. These remarks will apply to a 
single figure. 

Outlines should not be made in the 
pure cofour of the object which they de¬ 
scribe, but mixed with that of the ad¬ 
jacent objects, that they may be soft, 
blended, and free from every kind of 
harshness. 

The chiaroscuro must be regulated by 
this kind of light; but if the stoiy to be 
depicted is illuminated by the sun, the 
masses, whether of light or shade, should 
be broad and strong; if the light is 
rendered less brilliant by some thin cloud, 
the colours and shadows will be softer, 
and have between them a more extent of 
mezzotinto: in an artificial light the 
lights must be strong, the shades dark 
and indistinct. In an enclosed space the 
chiaroscuro is stronger, and the grada¬ 
tions more marked. The reason of this 
is, that in an open place the great mass 
of air illuminated by the sun invests all 
dbjects, enfeebling their shadows, and, 
in consequence, the absence of powerful 
contrast diminishes the brightness of 
the light. As the light of the sun falls 
equally upon all objects, either distant or 
near to us, the gradation is slower, caused 
only by the numerous aerial particles 
intervening between our eyes and the 
things we look at. In an enclosed place, 
where the sun shines through a window, 
or umilar opening with collected rays, 
only that portion'of air is directly illumi- 
sated upon which the rays fall, and all 
heyond that receives light only by reflec¬ 
tion. The objects, tlwn, which na sot 
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illuminated by the direct rays of the nm 
have more vapid gradations in proportion 
to their distance, both in consequence of 
the aerial particles, as before observed, 
and because they are in a &iuter light 
derived from the primitive. 

I must add, that when the illuminatiog 
object is larger than that illuminated, the 
shadow cast by the latter becomes, as it. 
increases in length, qarcower towa^s its ^ 
extremity ; but when the size of the ob¬ 
ject illuminated exceeds the luminous 
object, the shadow dilates towards its 
termination. 

That is a convenient height for the 
light which throws upon the ground a 
shadow equal in lengtn to the height of 
the body which produces the shadow. 

As distance diminishes objects, and the 
air intervening between them andjlhe eye 
of the spectator renders them less discern¬ 
ible in proportion to their distance, ac¬ 
cording to the quantity of interposing air 
must the chiaroscuro be weakened, and 
the parts of the objects themselves icon- 
fused; their forms must, therefore,. be 
less decided as the distauce increases, 
until at last they are lost in the air itself. 

The chiaroscuro must be adapted to 
the nature of the fact; if it is of a cheer¬ 
ful character, the chiaroscuro must cor¬ 
respond by its lively and brilliant tone; 
and in a melancholy or pathetic subject, 
it should be more subdued. If the ac¬ 
tion of the latter nature is to be repre¬ 
sented in open air, the desired subdued 
effect of chiaroscuro may be produced 
by concealing the snn behind clouds, and 
distributing the objects so that they form 
many dark masses; a side light will' con¬ 
tribute much to this. 

When in a picture there are beautiful 
inventions of light and reverberation, the 
lights and shades well distributed and ba¬ 
lanced, the chiaroscuro well adapted to the 
representation, reflections playing at con¬ 
venient times and places, and in the 
entire work a well-ordered optical grada¬ 
tion, the result will be a, concord and 
harmony at once surprising and delight¬ 
ful. 

All this must be f;on8idered by those 
who examine a picture for the purpose of 
passing a judgment upon its i^ent, and 
by uniting discrimination and informa¬ 
tion he will certainly be able to give an 
accurate and profitable decision. His 
observations most siio estood to the 
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inetho4 of foMiog tbd drapei^ with which 
the figures ere clothed. First, then, let 
him examine tf k is well placed upon 
them, so as 10 . 00 ^ 0 ^ without concealing 
the fpnn j if it c^kresponds to the move, 
ments of the if the folds are broad, 
and ounmd'twtbd principal parts of the 
body witiieut cutting them with trans¬ 
verse or toadeep Kites, particularly where 
the. preat masses of light fall; if the 
folds ard most gathered together where 
the mOtioneor attitude of the figure con¬ 
fine tbeiB, and. widest where they are 
free. 

The scienttfic judge will not permit to 
escape his riotice the grace which ought 
to ringn in. all the elements of the art 
whidi 1 have enumerated, adducing such 
reasons for his favourable or unfavourable 
opinion, as shall unequivocally establish 
his capability for the task he undertakes, 
in judging of a painting, and prove the 
rashness of those who, unqualified by the 
necessary information, make a similar 
attempt. And this knowledge on the 
subject is still more indispensable when a 
comparative judgment is to be formed on 
several works, to one or more than one 
of which a price is to be awarded accord¬ 
ing to their relative merit; or where they 
are to be divided amongst several pro¬ 
prietors, and it is' requisite to equalise 
the shares. 

All having undergone equal and indi¬ 
vidual examination, and the comparison 
being instituted between the degrees of 
beauty exhibited in thedifierent elements 
of the art, principally with regard to the 
primary and most interesting, the result 
will be an equitXble decision, which will 
allot to each its due rank, and secure 
the judge from offending that justice to 
which every one should adhere in all his 
transactions. 

_ Hiese general observations 'upon the 
difficulty of forming a correct judgment 
upon pictures we trust will be found in¬ 
telligible, and not altogether without in¬ 
terest We now proceed to consider 
aomw magnificent specimens of ancient 
paintings, exhibited in the British Insti¬ 
tutions. 

No. 1.—An Altar-piece, the upper 

S art ,of ^hieh represents the Virgin 
lary and the Infant Jesus, with two 
Angels playing on musical instruments. 
In the lower part are seen Louis King 
of France, St Joseph, St. Francis, and 
St. Auguftme, presenting to the Virgin 
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Mary a youth in a kneeling posfuie,' in 
the Spanish costume. From the cotleo« 
tionofCountBolza,of Dresden. Gu^iiio. 
Proprietor, Sir T. Baring, Bart. 

Every one moderately acquainted with 
the fine arts is aware that BARBfKfti, 
surnamed Guerciko, because he squinted, 
at first took for his model the style of M. 
A. Cai^diazzio, a style at once bold and 
beautiful, but dangerous for imitators; 
then be inclined to the broad, open style 
of Guido freni; and subsequently formed 
a style of his own, from which G. Gennari 
studied, and in the progress of time pro¬ 
duced admirable pictures, which for their 
beauty might be taken for those of Guer- 
cino, by the side of which they range in 
the Gallery of Bologna and Cento. But 
all the three styles of Guercino are re¬ 
markable for their decision in the arrange¬ 
ment of chiaroscuro, by which a most 
powerful effect is produced. Not to 
mention its eminent qualities, whether in 
the distribution of the gigantic figures, or 
in the composition altogether of this 
Altar-piece, this picture alone would 
suffice as the most magnificent specimen 
of the power of grand chiaroscuro. 

Honour, then, to Sir Thomas Baring, 
who has provided for students of painting 
this model of magnificent chiaroscuro. 
Such a model is, indeed, necessary to 
many modern artists, who, for want of pic¬ 
torial information, make all their pictures 
with an equal and feeble light, without 
relief, without boldness. 

Nos. 2 and 5.—From the History of 
Joseph, painted for Pier Fancesco Bor- 
ghenni, and bought from his descendants 
by the present proprietor. Francesco 
Ubertini (called Bacchi^ca, pupil with 
Raphael of Pietro Peru^o). Proprie¬ 
tor, Rev. J. Sandford. 

When we see the paintings of Pietro 
Perugino and Francesco Francia placed 
together in the gallery of Bologna, and 
read the lives of these two masters to 
whom the art is so indebted, we can but 
admire the power of the human mind, 
which, by perseverance alone, realised 
such success. It is very interesting to 
see the resemblance between the schools 
of P. Perugino, at Perugia, and of Fran¬ 
cesco Francia, at Bologna ; and there is 
much matter of reflection for the obsen'er 
of the progress of the. fine arts, in be¬ 
holding not only the different pupils who 
issue from them with all their vaneties of 
style, but also the near approach of some 
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of Chem to the excellence of Raphaei,. 
Such, for exantplci are Timoteo Vito, 
Innocenzo da Imoda, pupils of Fhan- 
cr*; Ubertini, a pupil of P. Pehu- 
Glko, who, however, retains a little of 
his master s dryness of style. But what 
elegance there is in the simplicityi^ his 
figures, in the outlines of the whole in> 
ventibn’, and in the transparency of the 
vaiying colours. He who can appreciate 
the real and historical worth of the two 
Itaphaet-like pictures .from the* History 
of Joseph, by F. Ubertini, must admit 
that ill them the Rev. J. Sandford pos' 
sesses a valuable treasure. 

No. Z.~—The Abbi Snagliai Van¬ 
dyke. Proprietor, SirT. Baring, Bart. 
A portrait is certainly but the second¬ 
ary glory of the artist i he attains his 
highest excellence in historic painting, 
that is in composition. But when por¬ 
traits are painted like this of the Abbe 
Scaglia, by Vandyke, they become truly 
gems of the first price, '.([he figure if 
entire: it stands on one foot, which the 
other crosses, and it rests against a pedes¬ 
tal ; thus the clerical robe of black silk 
pre.<ients a most beautiful arrangement oY 
folds, the execution of which is incom¬ 
parable. But if the whole person is pic- 
torially well composed and executed to 
perfection, we know not hovy sutUciently 
to express our admiration of the design 
and painting of the hands, the lively co¬ 
louring of the head, and the speaking 
face! All modern artists who are con¬ 
demned to run their career in the poor 
art of portrait painting, (since all ima¬ 
gine that thus they shall obtain immor¬ 
tality!) should see how much poetry 
Vandyke could infuse into a work of 
simple imitation. This portrait is, in its 
kind, a chef d'omvre of the art 

No. 24.—Portrait of a Lady, in the 
character of Erminia, putting on the 
armour of Clorinda. 

Meanwhile Erminia had her robes un¬ 
bound, 

That, to her feet descending, swept the 
ground. 

Now in her vest, the lovely damsel shin’d 

With charms superior to the female kind. 

In Btabborn steel her te,nder limbs she 
'.dress’d. 

The massy helm her golden .ringlets 
press’d: 

Tims, clod in arms, she darts a radiant 
light 

With all the dire magnificence of sight; 
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Love present hn^’d, as ifhitt ha>;viaii^ 
of old . 

The female weeds ^leides* bidk lujfptd.’! 

Hoqdb’b Taf$o, Book 
Vandyke. Proprietor, J. $• Hsirford, Esq^ 

There are some thtogs- ia ^iapietana 
well worthy of remark; but.we must be* 
permitted to observe, that the attempt to 
represent in a portrait an almost ideii 
character is most difficnlt, and seldom 
attended with complete success.. Is tho 
idea, which Tasso desired to depict in bis 
most beautiful poetry, of the sixth book, 
sufficiently classically poetised by Van¬ 
dyke in this painting ? We dare to doubt 
it; and for this reason principally, the 
head of the lady from whom the portrait 
is taken, was not adapted to an Erminia; 
and when the idea molrice, the symbolic 
idea, fails, the inspiration also fails, and 
therefore there is a want of all light to 
true pictorial beauty. The Abbd Scaglia, 
a man of talent, with a highly expres¬ 
sive countenance, was required to repre¬ 
sent only the Abbe Scaglia, and Vandyke 
made a perfect portrait. But the uuly 
whose portrait he took could- never be 
“La bella Erminiafra le ombrose piante” 
described in the lines of Tasso, and there¬ 
fore he made, perhaps, neither a perfect 
portrait, nor a perfect histrionic picture. 

No. 100.—A Spanish Nobleman. 
Vandyke. Proprietor, W. R. Cartwright, 
Esq., M.P. Whatever is deficient in the 
poetic idea, which ought always to dis¬ 
cover itself even in portraits, is amply 
compensated by the finished and nee 
execution of so great a master as Van¬ 
dyke, and it is certainly apparent in tlie 
portrait of A Spanish Nobleman, as 
well as in No. 90, Man’s PoamAiT. . 

No. 113.—Portrait of the Marchess 
Ricciardi of Volterra, as a sybil, painted 
for the Niccolini Family; Salvator Rosa. 
Proprietor, Rev. J. Sandford. The. 
same error into which Vandyke fell in 
his desire to idealise the lady into an 
Erminia, led Salvator Rosa to make a 
sybil of his love. Salvatore, or Salvato- 
reille (as he was called), saw, perhaps, 
with the eyes of a lover, his Marchesa 
Ricciardi, ‘ and thought to make her 
apotheosis under the form of a sybil, or 
perhaps of poetry. But whoever looks 
at this feminine figure, in spite of the 
crown of laurel, could never believe that 
she had anv spark of divine inspiration, 
nor would he, as in the Cave of Cuma, 
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exclaim, *<Petti,ecce Deus!" If he had 
painted the Marchesa modestly attired, 
as bert became her coaotenance, he 
would, perhaps, hare succeeded in mak> 
iitg a suitable portrait. In his wish, 
however, thus to idolise his mistress, he 
Mettmtad in this pk^ure to present to 
befaolaen both the sybil and a beautiful 
' |lMttait of the Marchesa; and neitoer, 
perhaps, did he completely accomplish, 
m thus showed that even in men of sa¬ 
tiric talent, who perceive and reprobate 
absurdity in others, love is blind. 

No. 115.—A Portrait of Himself, by 
Salvator Hosa. Proprietor, Rev. J. 
ftandford. The physiognomy of all the 
characters of the oeart and mind of this 
musician, painter, and poet, is well re¬ 
presented by him in this portrait of him- 
tclf. The high colouring, the beautiful 
distribution of the shades, the lively 
touch of the pencil, seem, however, to 
surpass the portrait. It appeared to us 
as if the poet, not by his fictitious sybil, 
but by the depth of his own heart, had 
been compelled to exclaim, Deits eat in 
moUsrn , 

< No. 112.—Portrait of Himself, by 
Andrea del Sarto. Proprietor, Rev. J. 
Sandford. It is extremely delightful to 
•ee portraits of the most celebrated ar¬ 
tists, painted by themselves, and we 
have highly admired this of Andkea 
Bun Sarto as a specimen of his style, 
which occupies so eminent a rank in 
painting, and which, in this portrait, 
jwesents to the eyes of our mind so 
sj^eodid a page of the history of the art. 

No. 145.—Lesdeux petites Marquises. 
Watteau. Proprietor J. H. Monroe, Esq. 
It is not under the same aspect that we 
contemplated with delight and admira¬ 
tion the two petitea migjumnea painted 
irith such sweetness and grace, that you 
tiould not say the picture was done, but 
breathed. , The transparency of the 
bolour, the freshness of every thing in 
picture, makes us compare tire two 


petitea marquises to two half-blown roses, 
stiU moist with the dew of morning. 

No. 147.—Portrait of Himfi^f, by 
AngUstino Caracci. All the reflections 
we have made upon portraits of painters 
painted by themselves, apply with un- 
dimmi|hed force to this of Caracci. It 
would be superfluous to speak of tire 
merit of this painter, who was teacher 
of the theory of the art in the celebrated 
school of Ludovico Caracci, and at the 
same time an engraver, and, indeed, a 
practitioner in every branch of the art. 
His portrait of himself presents an ample 
and convincing answer to those who 
contend that he is deficient in force of 
colouring. We should dilate largely 
here upon this portrait, as well as upon 
the school of Caracci in general, did we 
not intend to return to the subject in a 
future article. But we cannot refrain 
from observing, that while contemplating 
the portrait of Caracci, it seemed so full 
8f life, that ge were almost involuntarily 
impelled to repeat his &mous sonnet, 
which he composed in praise of Nicolo 
DEL Obate, whom he called Nicoolino. 
Ih this sonnet he has applied all the 
grand principles of painting to the differ¬ 
ent Italian schools, discriminating the 
peculiarities of each. It will, therefore, 
ibrm a most appropriate conclusion to 
our observations on the former part of 
this article, especially as Giampier Za- 
notti said that every student of p aintin g 
ought to learn it by heart. 

Chi farsi nn buon Pittor cerca e desia, 

II disegno di Roma abbia alia mano. 

La mossa coU’ombrar Veneziano, 

£ il degno colorir di Lombardia. 

Di Michel Angiol la tcrribil via, 

II vero natural di Tizlano, 

Del Corrreggio 16 stil puro e sovrano, ; 

£ di Baffael la ghtsta simmetria. 

Del Tibaldi il dccoro, e il fondamento, 

Del dotto Primaticeio I’inventare, 

£ nn po* di grazia del Parmigianino; 

Ma senza tanti atudj, e tanto stento. 

Si ponga solo I’opre ad imitare, 

Che qui lasdocoi ii nostro Nicoolino. 
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Diary of Ihe TTmet of George IV. 
Second Series. Vols. 3 & 4. Edited 
by John Galt, Esq. Colburn. 

The remaining portion of the Diary of 
the Times of George IV., (a review of 
vols. I & 2 appeared in this Magazine for 
March, 1838,) is now before the public, 
bearing on its title-page the respected 
name of the lamented Galt, as its editor. 
The work, which is only slightly con¬ 
nected by a diary, is, in fact, a miscel¬ 
laneous collection of letters, from various 
persons belonging to the household of the 
Princess of Wales. The present series 
appears to have been collected or pur¬ 
chased since the publication of the first, 
by Mr. Colburn; it partly fills up the 
hiatuses of the former series, and goes 
over the same ground in point of chro¬ 
nology, if that word can be applied to a 
work which perpetually goes backwards 
and forwards, up and down ihe stream of 
time, from 1810 to 1821 ; a want of ar¬ 
rangement which offers some proof of the 
genuineness of the letters, since arrange¬ 
ment is a fur more difficult matter with 
unadulterated correspondences than with 
those written for the nonce. There has 
been a re-echoing of the vaaarme dia6o~ 
lique bruited by the radical portion of 
the public press, which heralded the 
ublication of the former series; this has 
een chiefly the work of party scribblers, 
old enough to have taken part in the po¬ 
litical uproars raised by the advent of 
Caroline, the unfortunate Queen of 
George IV., to the English shores, in 
1820. To the anathemas they have ful¬ 
minated against any and every person 
reading his Diary, Mr. Burchell’s excla¬ 
mation, “ Fudge 1” is the only answer 
needed. They never issue a newspaper 
but portions of which are a hundredfold 
more unfit to be read than those parts of 
the Diary by them most stigmatised. 
Galt, in the preface, has shown himself a 
sagacious critic, by the following brief 
remark, conveying the real character of 
the present series— 

It has been asserted that the work betrays 
Md traduces Queea Caroline. This aeoiu 
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sation is deddedly false. The character of 
that unfortunate prince h^ for tbe,^t 
time, been drawn with truth in these pages s; 
she is neither eulogised beyond her (teserts, 
as some have essayed to do, nor condemned 
with the injustice shown her by others.' 

Again 

A future generation will, however, give 
to the Diary an impartial award; and it will 
undoubtedly remain a standard work for his¬ 
torians to refer to, as “ notes '* to fixture 
memoirs of the time of which it treats. 

The real fault of the publication is the 
issue of many private particulars and te- 
marks on persons who have nothing to 
do with the historical portion, and are by 
no means swept forward inevitably in the 
current of the royal correspondence; still, 
as there is not a shadow of impropriety 
of description, though individuals may be' 
annoyed, society is not injured. The 
very dates of the on dits render tbem- 
almost wholly innocuous, for few persons 
under thirty can guess what they are 
about, or to whom they relate. "Without 
a key the private scandals are inexplica¬ 
ble beyond the precincts of the present^ 
or the surviring habitudei of the^ two 
last British Courts. 

The whole of the 3M volume, (the 1st 
of the present series,; and half of the 4th, 
emanated from the same sources as the 
two first volumes. Lady Charlotte Btuy’s 
letters and actions are not nowpnMBiaent 
features in the correspondence. The 
diarist in these, volumes assumes the 
character of an unmarried lady of rook; 
strong prob||Wity, however, seems - to 

f >oint at one w the Lad^ Charlottes be- 
onging to tb^^kfertunste Caroline. The 
collectbn is altogether an olio, the ma¬ 
terials of which must have been jointly 
contributed by Lady phwlotte Lindsay, or 
her sister, Lady Charlotte Bury, and Sir 
William Gell; without the agency of 
these persons the letters could never nave 
seen the light at this period of tfie pre¬ 
sent century. Sir William Gell's cor¬ 
respondence is always sneering, and in 
many instances ill-natured, bi|t at the 
Mae Uae iaportant in an historical 
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point of view. These letters raise the 
Teii hitherto kept over the light in 
which the Princess Charlotte regarded 
her mother's career on the continent, and 
the way in which the unfortunate and 
bewildered mother received the news of 
the extinction of her last hope in her 
daughter's death. 

NoTBHBxn 7 th.—I had the pleasure of 
Kcdying a brief, but very welcome letter 
from the Princess Charlotte, in which she 
sa^, “ The only .person now remmning 
with my mother, and who, I trust, will 
take courage and continue with her, is 
Dr. Holland, who, I believe, from every 
thing I have heard of him, is a most re¬ 
spectable and respected character. I have 
it not in my power at present to repay 
any services shown the Princess of Wales; 
but if I ever have, those who remain sted- 
fast to her shall nut be forgotten by me; 
though 1 fear sensible people like him never 
depend much on any promises from any 
one, still less from a roj’al person; so I 
refrain from making professions of grati¬ 
tude, but 1 do not feel them the less to¬ 
wards all those who show her kindness. 

I have not heard from my mother for 
a long rime. If you can give me any in¬ 
telligence of her, I should be much obliged 
to you to do so. I am daily expecting to 
be conflned, so you may imagine I am not 
very comfortable. If ever you think of me, 
dear —— , do not imagine that I um only 
a princess, but remember me, with Leo¬ 
pold's kind compliments, as your sincere 
friend, 

Chablotte, Pss. of S. Coburg. 


ANOTHEB FBOU HEU SOTAl. HIGHKESS TO 
TBB SAME. 

Dated Warwick-hou.se. 

My dear Miss Mercer brought me word 

6f your return to ' . , dear -, 

ina I write to ask you to be so kind as 
to do me the favour of coming to see me 
any day this week, from one till dve, when 
you wul be sure to find me at home in my 
Own sitting-room. I wish very much to 
have the pleasure of seeing you again, and 
I also wish yon to look at, and give me 
your opinion of, a portrait Hayter has been 
painting of me. It is reckoned like; but 
I do not feel flattered by it. Do not think' 
me vain,‘and suppose I expect to be repre¬ 
sented a perfect beauty, because I am 
a princess; but the fault 1 find with this 
picture is, that there is no sentiment in the 
expression,—it is quite a piece of still 
Ufe, and rather cro.ss-lookiiig-. I dare say 
X dJd look tired ; for oh ! It is veiy tire¬ 
some to sit for one’s portrait. However, 

I ought to make allowances for the artist 
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if he has failed, for f know 1 was a very 
bad sitter. 

So pretty B. B— is married to Lord 

W. B -. I hope she will be happy, and 

I hear much good said of her husband. I 
could have wished her a richer one; but 
it is frequently not the best matches that 
turn out the happiest. Talking of matches, 
I hear I am to be married to the Prince of 
Orange ; it is more than I know myself. 
If you see my mother, please to tell her 
so, with my love. Have the goodness to 
send me word what day you can call on me, 
and believe me, 

Yours, most truly, 

(Signed) Chablotte. 

The portrait her Royal Highness the Prin¬ 
cess Charlotte mentions in the above letter, 
is certainly the most faithful likene.ss ever 
taken of her; but the princess was not a 
very good judge of the fine arts, nor in¬ 
deed of the merit of a portrait as such, to 
judge by the specimens which she had 
hanging up in her apartments, and wliicli 
ghc admired. I remember once observing 
a picture which I thought was intended 

to represent the Duke of D-, and uiwm 

my asking Miss K-whose portrait it 

was, that lady replied, with coiirticr-likc 
prudence, tli.'tt it was the picture of tlie 
Pretender. There was a comical aptness 
in the expression she made use of, to the 
rc.al person whom, I believe, the piclure 
represented, at which I could scarcely re¬ 
strain smiling. Perhaps it was the portrmt 
of a pretender in more senses than one. 


EXTRACT FROM ANOTHER LETTER FROM 
HER ROYAL HIRIINESS TO THE SAME. 

Th.ank yon, dear ——, for having fier- 
mitted me to peruse my mother’s letter to 
you, though, indeed, its contents have made 
me feel very uncomfortable. I wish with 
all my heart things could be altered, or, 
at lca.st, that she could be persuaded to 
feel more at peace, and, above all, more 
confidence in tliose who really have her 
interests at heart. If I could see you, I 
would tell you why I do not write to her ; 
but I do not think it quite prudent to 
write all I feel upon this, to me, very 
painful circumstance. 

I trust Dr. —— will remain in the prin¬ 
cess’s service, and am also led to hope that 
Lady C. C—• may join my mother again. 

I should feel much relieved by knowing ^ 
that she had some English attendants with ' 
her in a foreign country. I think some of 
the others might have remained with her; 
but I am told they were all compelled, from 
circumstances in their own private affairs, 
to return to England. 1 think she would 

do well to secure Miss M-as a tem^ 
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porary attendant She is trustworthy, 1 
believe; hut you know my mother is not 
easily pleased. 

I cannot help thinking it was unlucky 
she ever left England; yet I can fully 
enter into the motives she had for so doing, 
Or rather the feelings which prompted her 
to seek change of scene. 

I have Bud too much on this subject, 

dear -; pray for^vo mo for having 

prosed so long. Thank you for your in¬ 
quiries after my health, 1 am not so well 
as I ought to be, for indeed 1 have every 
thing to make me both perfectly well and 
perfectly happy; and these lesser evils sink 
before my greater blessings, and I hope to 
grow stronger as the warm weather ad¬ 
vances. The prince desires me to say some¬ 
thing kind from him to you ; what shall 
that something be ? I am no very ready 
scholar, so I will leave it to you to com¬ 
pose a pretty speech for him. All I can 
aSisurc you of, and th.at with great sin¬ 
cerity, is, that my cara sposo and myself 
are very truly yours, 

(Signed) C., P. S. C. 

This letter is a pleasing proof of Prin¬ 
cess Charlotte’s affection for her mother, 
and afl’ords ample grounds for believing 
that, had they mutually been spared, each 
would have derived comfort and protection 
from the other. In a very rcmarkablo 
letter (though a brief one) given in the 
body of the Diary, Ihincess Charlotte la¬ 
ments her inability at that time to servo 
her mother ; and there can be little doubt 
that, had she ever obtained the power to 
shield and succour the Princess of Wales, 
the vrill would not have been wanting. 
I'rom all I ever heard or saw of IVincess 
Charlotte’s character, I can affirm that that 
which she proposed to do, she would have 
surmounted a world of difficulties to have 
performed; and I am certain that the pas¬ 
sive conduct she displayed towards her 
mother only proceeded from a feeling of 
inability to take any useful or effective steps 
in her cause. There was both wisdom and 
propriety in the princess’s conduct during 
the whole of that most painful epoch, when 
she was placed in such a situation as not 
to be able to defend one of her parents, 
without blaming or appearing to reprobate 
the other. It is well known to several per¬ 
sons, however, what were her royal high¬ 
ness’s real feelings on the subject, and to 
which individual her heart inclined; there 
is no doubt she leant with fond partiality 
towards her mother, and that the chief 
reason of her having appeared so passive 
for many years, was that she had only 
waited a fit opportunity for supporting the 
Princess of Wales, and atlvocating her causo 
Judiciously. —— 
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jrUQSC THB AAja TO TSa fAlCB.; 

D*ted Friday, Clareowi^^ 

Mt nsAB -Having so very latw 
troubled you with a letter, I will n ot W 
guilty of indiscretion in plaguinj^ you nltB 
another long one so soon. This is onlyn 
few lines, to hope you will be able to do 
us the fevour and pleasure of coming to u» 
next Thursday, and, should you not find it 
too dull, perhaps you would prolong your 
stay till Saturday. Our dinner hour beii^ 
seven o’clock, and our rule that of every¬ 
body’s following their own habits as to 
hours, and doing that which is most agree¬ 
able and comfortable to themselves, in 
order to make them feel as much at home 
as possible, it is not d facon de parler to 
say that this is liberty hall, and that we 
are only too happy to dispense with form 
and ceremony. 

1 heard from my mother a few days ago ; 
she had reached Geneva, and was much 
pleased witli her reception there. 1 hop© 
she will derive much ^nefit from her tour, 
nutis je ne scais ; at all events, change ot 
air must do her health good. It would 
reejuire more than novelty of place and 
society, 1 fear, to do her spirits service. 
However, I hope time and Providence may 
yet liave much happiness in store for her. 

Adieu, my dear ——, and believe me 
yours, most sincerely and affectionately, 

(Signed) C., P. S. C. 

The great simplicity and unafffected style 
of the foregoing letters render them cx- 
ceeiUngly interesting, as being the produc¬ 
tion of a royal personage. And they w 
a true index of tlic princess’s mind, which 
was, like them, true, natural, and Und. 
But her royal highness mistook, when she 
jiromiscd her correspondent should find no 
form or ceremony at Claremont, for it was 
far otherwise, whatever the priiicess might 
have wished on that point. There was 
another person, whose will was paramount 
to hers, and who considered, and perhaps 
with justice, that it was not advirable to 
dispense with all observance of etiquette, 
and the circle was by no means without 
form and stiffness. It was remarked by 
persons who were present, that the prince 
never quitted tlie princess for a single mo¬ 
ment when she was in company, and her 
royal higlmess seldom, if ever, saw anybody 
alone after her maniage ; her husband was 
always present, and the chief favourite of 
the Princess Charlotte, Miss M. E——-1» 
who was accustomed formerly to go straight 
to her royal highness’s private ap^ment, 
was always subsequently shown into the 
public reception rooms, and made to await 
there the announcement that Their royal 
highnesses were ready to receive her. 
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dentfy m Sei>t}»oid« fn the uiH}er>ci]iTrat 
<rf di(^ woik M fitittj up with-CeJedooikn 
■eandalt, end eN ef£!« wgatdinir lord ad-'- 
yocete Jeflrejii of the Edinburgh Re¬ 
view, Sir Welter 8cott» Bcc. 

She proceeds, after mentioning the 
death of the Princess Charlotte: 

Decxmbba 9th.— -A lapse occurs in my 
journal, which has been occasioned by a 
eerere iUness, from which I have scarcely 
yet recovered; and now I have no memo¬ 
randum to make, except the melancholy 
hitelligenee of poor Princess Charlotte’s 
death, which gave me unfeigned sorrow of 
an individual and seldshnature.as well as re¬ 
gret for the irreparable loss her country has 
sustained in the death of that kind-hearted 
princess. Every nation has appeared to 
Sympathise withEritain, and to dread that 
this national calamity is the forerunner of 
many future woes. There is now no ob¬ 
ject of great interest to the English people, 
no one great rallying point, round which 
U1 parties are ready to join, and wiling 
to make their opinions unite in concord. 
A greater public calamity could not havo 
occurred to us; nor could it have hm- 
pened at a more unfortunate moment. The 
fiutant 1 heard the sad news, 1 thought 
' of the poor Princess of Wales, and felt 
grieved from my heart at this blow to her 
every chance of happiness and support. 
Jit was more as the future queen’s mother 
that she had s strong claim on the !^g- 
llsh people, than from her own position; 
and her daughter would, I feel convinced, 
have supported her to the uttermost; for 
not only would the good motive of affec- 
'tion for the Princess of Wales have ac¬ 
tuated her in doing so, but certainly also 
the Prince Regent had rendered mmself 
an object of dislike to his daughter, and 
she would, from the haughty nature of her 
disposition, have felt satisfaction in up¬ 
holding the person whom he persecuted 
and disliked. The Princess of Wales may 
well now feel careless of life; and her con¬ 
duct, poor woman I as far as this world is 
concerned, will not further influence her 
fete; for he it circumspect or the reverse, 
she is of no consequence. She has no bribe 
to offer; and there are few who would 
xtodert^e to wage war in her cause against 
her husband, who is all-powerful. 1 feel 
qertun. she will now become quite reck- 
liw in her behaviour, and 1 almost dread 
gome tragical end for this unfortunate prin- 
oeu. 

I wrote to her, and offered her royal 
highness the assurance of my sincere sym- 
paU^y in this her ^'atest affliction. When 
sorrosr visit* oor fellow-bemgs—even those 
most obnoxious to us, or the most giulty 
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ftieir fellow-creatures should be awg od. 
The vengeance of man must give 'Way to 
that of the Almighty, and the mean r^ 
Tfiuge of human beings Aviks into ^ntempt 
^hen such judgments are sent from on 
high. 

I have used the word judgmente, which I 
repent of; for no one has any right to de¬ 
cide what are judgments and what are not. 
And after all, let all that the world has 
accused the Princess of Wales of be true, 
this affliction may not be intended to chM- 
tise her; so I retract the sense in whi<m 
I made use of the word. 

Letters roach me every day, filled 'mtn 
nothii^ but accounts of, and lamentations 
about, this melancholy event. To-day I 
received an answer from the Princess of 
Wales. I am certain it was written with 
the dceiiest feeling, knowing, as I do, the 
meaning of her expressions. Others might 
havo written more, and felt less, than she 
did in writing the following note 
“ Villa Caprile, 

“ the 3rd of December, 1817. 

“ I have not only to lament an ever- 
lieloved child, but one most warmly at¬ 
tached friend, and the only one 1 have had 
in England ! But she is only gone be¬ 
fore -- , ^ ^ ^ 

“ I have her not losset —and I now trust 
we soon meet in a much better world 
than the present one. 

“ For ever your truly sincere friend, 

“ C. P." 


'i 


DsesMBEn 10 th,—I received the follow¬ 
ing strange reply to-day from the Princess 
of Wales 

“ Thank you a thousand times, my dear 
, your kind inquiries after mr 
health, which has sufl’ered as little as 
could expect from my late misfortune. I 
cannot at dis moment inform you where 
I shall go to ; my plan depends on letters 
from England, about dat vile money, vho 
do always annoy me. As to my house¬ 
hold, I hear people are meddling wid it, 
and saying it is improper. In de first P**®?* 
what would they have me do P All de 
fine English folk leave me. 1 not send 
them away, though, by-the-lye, imme of 
dem not behave as civil as I could UKe, 
No matter—I wud have had patience wid 
them, but dey choose to to, so I not pre¬ 
vent them ; but I must have s^e one to 
attend me, and I make my choice of some 
very agreeable persons, m every way fit 
to be my attendants ; though de jealous 
English beggars, such as Miss —, 
amf one or tw'o more or our acquaintwee, 
dear, wud have liked to have had the si¬ 
tuation which La Comtesse Oldi now fills, 
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my houaehold. No matter, 1 not care—> 
from henoefortlt I inll do just as 1 please, 
that I will. Since de English neither give 
me de great honour of bein^ a Frincesse 
de Galle, I will be Carohne—a happy 
merty soul; but, nmplemmt, what do you 
tink, my dear—— P just before I and Lady 
— parted, I hope never to meet again, 
I gave her a very pretty cast of an antique. 
1 should have b^n proud of it in my room. 
Well, a day or two after she broke it 
purposely I know, and had de impudence 
to come and say to me, ‘ Oh 1 ma'am, dat 
figure your royal highness bought for a 
bronze is only plaster; ’ to which I reply, 

‘ I know that, Lady-, very well, when 

I gave it to you. Dat is so like de Eng¬ 
lish people ; dey always ask, when one 
make them a. souvenir, how much is costP 
how much is worth ? You are a true Eng¬ 
lish, my dear l^ady ——, there can be no 
mistake.’ 


So God keep her, mcT preeerw her' 
coming to any femh} ehdP b 
best mends ean say; 

Another letter from some blank Li^f 
——from Milan. 

Since writing the prece^g part of tidl 
letter, I have seen the Frineess of Wales. 
To my infinite surprise, her royal higllS 
ness wrote, and desired mo to wait ppott 
her yesterMy, which I did accordingly^ 
and found her looking very well, but dreswd 
in the oddest mourning I ever saw; a whltb 
gown, with bright lilac ribbons in a black 
crape cap ! She was gracious in her man* 
ner to me, and spoke friendly of Lady 
——, which 1 was glad to hear, as ot 
all accounts she was much displeased with 
her for leaving her service. But if aim 
was angry, her wrath is at an end. 1 
have often observed with admiration that 


“ She laughed, but I saw she looked 
ashamed of herself. I cannot say I regret 
any one of my old household. I have been 
disappointed in dem all, and am much hap¬ 
pier now I have no longer des espions about 
me, such as Lady A. H., watching me into 
every place where it is possible for a hu¬ 
man being to set foot. I must conclude, 
my^ dear —, wishing you well, and re¬ 
main, ever your sincere friend, 

“ C. P.” 

“ P.S.—When you have any awuisin g 
neiTO from England, I should like to hear 
it, if you will favour me wid some." 

Truly, did I not know the Princess of 
Wales, I should be tempted to believe this 
letter was a fw^ery. It is such a strange 
manner of writing, immediately after her 
poor daughter's oecease; which (not to 
mention the afi'eotion I believe she enter- 
tamed for the Princess Charlotte as her 
child) selfish interest must have made her 
know was the greatest loss she can have 
sustained, and one she never can recover. 
Others, not acquainted with the princess, 
on reading the foi^oing letter, would Judge 
her as an unfeeling and light-minded per¬ 
son. But 1 know that olfon, when she 
affects the greatest jocularity and infer¬ 
ence to affliction, her heart is not Uie less 
sore { and it is only a wish to forget her 
misery that makes her talk and write in 
such a strain as the foregoing. It is im¬ 
possible not to laugh at her encomiums 
on her present hous^old, and her observa¬ 
tions on her former one. Yet at the same 
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the princess never retains any revenge or 
unkind feelings long, even towards those 
who most deeply wrong her. She soon 
for^ves what she considers slights or tree* 
chery towards her: which is a noble trait, 
and a rare one, and which ought alwayo 
to be mentioned to her honour. She in¬ 
vited me to dinner to-day; end when X 
have been, 1 wUl tell you al( I have seen^ 
feeling certain you will not betray me. 

I dined accorffl^ly last evening with her 
royal highness. *^6 Comtesse Oldi sat at 
table, but her brother did not. The prin¬ 
cess talked sensibly, and cautiously I should 
say, and appeared in very calm spirits. I 
watched the attendants closely, and could 
not discover any want of proper reroect 
in their manners, &c., toward her. Per¬ 
haps they were on their guard before a 
stranmr; but certainly, as fiu' as 1 could 
see, they were as well-behaved as possible. 
The Comtesse Oldi seems a stupid silent 
woman. - Her appearance is not particultf 
in any way. The princess’s apartments are 
comfortable, and altogether I was agreeably 
disappointed; for I own,^ frum all I bad 
heara, 1 exited to find tilings vety different 
from what 1 did. The princess avoiaed speak- 
ingof Ei^land or the Engillh people, ana only 
onco alluded to the ihincess Charlotte’s 
death, by pointing to the JUac bows of her 
gown, and saying, “What an ugly thing 
mourning is 1" I could scarcely help 
laughing, and asking whether that colour 
was considered as such. But I thought it 
best not to make any impertinent remarks: 
and my visit passed off pleasantly. and 
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but eertaidy not so santtsi^lj as I 
y ham ^rsBsriUy AnM'ihe fimo ^ w 'm< 
her ro^ lughkess’'»jSociMy. IhopO theTe- 
speetable ai^arawBe^her house and mode 
of life is unifimidy sueh as 1 ^tneaed; 
and I am tempted to beliere shameful an4 
ill-natured lies are invented ag^nst her. 
%et, I wifi OTm, I can scarcely think she 
' ts alwaye satisfied < to lead so monotonous 
a Kfe as 'it 'woidd appear she docs. She 
sbowedhme her villa, and appeared proud 
of it8-]:]tpaAty and comfort, which is cer- 
taidy very great. The only circumstance 
'whiem took from my pleasure in this din- 
BCT, vras the fear ttiat all the decorum I 
iwitnessed mig^t not be habitual, but only 
pot on for the occasion. 

We arrived at the conclusion, on 
reading the preceding volumes, that nei¬ 
ther the partizans nor the revilers of the 
unfortunate Caroline of Brunswick, were 
near the just appreciation of her case, 
but that her transitions from deep feeling 
to levity, from noble conduct to absurdity, 
from good-nature to a species of mon¬ 
keyish malignancy, not to mention errors 
of an unhappier nature, were all indica¬ 
tions of a veering and bewildered brain. 
In many places through these latter 
volumes the diarist speaks out plainly, 
and calls her insane. In the following 
curious letter of recommendation, the 
mischievous mood was prevalent. 

“ l^ar —the bearer of this epistle is 
Mmudeur B — a fiddle-player, or a pipc- 
plajrer,-^! d6n*t know what you would call 
him in English—no matter; he was recom¬ 
mended to me by a cousin of mine, whom I 
wish had been in de Red Sea when he sent 
^ man to my retreat here, which 1 would 
like to keep unmolested from tiresome 
people. But I find dat impossible; so 1 
must submit like a martyr on de steak, to 
being annoyed all my life long, and live in 
hopes of a reward for my patience and my 
virtue in anoder world, which cannot be 
Worse than de present. Monsieur B — — 
teazed me to present him to you; so I beg 
to waste your anger upon him, and not on 
m. His appearance will make you laugh 
till you die—that, at least, he has the power 
to do; aureste, he is the dullest man God 
ever did horn, and I recommend you to 
’ have nothing to do wid him; he is a grand 
hore.. • 

“Why do you not come to Como? I 
Vpud make you welcome at my anchorite's 
^ner every day, if you voud eat my 
humble fare. , Neither de Comtesse Oldi nor 
mysblf bre epicures; and very often we 
ctook our own dinner 1 What vould de 
Engiiah people sayif dey heard dat I Oh 
tie! Prineesa of Wales,, The old beams 
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C^mriotie Is oilier last I hear. 

there was a time wum sneh mt8l%enoe 
SBgltf Imve gladdened me; but now noting 
In the world do I care for, save to pass de 
time as quickly as I can: and death may 
hurry on as fast as he pleases—I am ready to 

4ie. But I weary you, my dear --1 ayes 

de I'indalgence puar mm and my grumbling, 
and believe dat 

“ I am ever yours, 

“ C. P.” 

Here is a passage wherein the diarist 
mentions herself; if she was really so 
ancient in 1819, one would think it were 
vain now to look for her on the face of 
the earth, in 1839. 

London, June IJ^tli, 1819. —A long lapse 
in my Diarj'; hut it matters little, for I have 
nothmg to record of interest during the last 
few months. I find myself now once more 
immersed in the grieties of a London season, 
in which 1 had thought I never should again 
participate. But my young orphan niece, a 
girl of great beauty, and not less amiable 
than beautiful, and vciy dear to me, is the 
object which induces me to seek such scenes. 
At first a few of my old acquaintance were 
amazed when they discerned my altered and 
aged face in the gay crowds; but now their 
wonder is at an end, and 1 pass unobserved, 
like the rest of the old and the passees that 
nightly luiunt the scenes of mirth in the me¬ 
tropolis. There is no accounting for the 
fact; yet I must say, the old stagers, who 
have, without intermission, gone on living 
in constant dissipation, look less aged than 
those who have l^n absent for some years, * 
on their return to the world. Not one of 
my cotemporaiies appears to be half so old 
as I am ; yet many of them have suffered 
sad and strange vicissitude.s, and lost many 
friends, even like myself. Nevertheless, 
their countenances do not betray so much 
anguish as mine docs. There is Lady St. 
Lcgcr and Mrs. Hiilesborough, and a hun¬ 
dred other ladies past forty, but 1 will not 
say how many years, who look as if they 
might be my daughters; their well-rouged 
checks are so smooth, their curls so raven, 
and their teeth so white. 1 will not look 
worse than they; I have a great mind to 
begin again wearing rouge, and get a new 
“front," and grow young; yet I shrink 
from assuming youth, now it is gone. I 
cannot buy a young heart, and fling away 
the old, worn-out, wearied one that beats 
feebly within my aged breast, and is such a 
faithful warder over the memory of the 
bright days of my real youth. Ah, no 1 
fictitious youth is a clumsy piece of acting; 

I will not play the part. My pretly Sophy’i 
partners wul not admire her the less, be¬ 
cause her cbaporoalooks old; so be it, tb«i. 
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Again laBittiaM henetf la the 
micceedbg year. 

September Ist, 1820. — Smce I last 
wrote my Diary, many atrange tad im* 
lookod-for events of a public nature have 
occurred, and my own private existence has 
also been replete with matter of painful 
excitement, on which I have not the course 
to dwell; there a^e pass-ages in life of 
which we would gladly efface every trace. 

The public event which has most in¬ 
terested me personally, and also, I believe, 
excited the greatest emotion in the hearts of 
the British people, is the untimely and cruel 
fate of the C^ucen. All her mends liwl 
long dreaded that she would place herself in 
jeopardy by the folly of her conduct, and 
their fears proved but too well founded 
Her Majesty was displeased with mo, 
owing to the misrepresentations of a mis¬ 
chievous busybotly, and we liprl had no 
intercourse for some time previous to 
her return to England. But 1 ■'ventured, 
tlirough the medium of a trusty pcr>-on, to 
send the princess the following advice, 
namely, to discharge all her foreign at¬ 
tendants, male and female, and to return 
without fiirther delay to England. Greatly 
to my surprise, she followed my counsel, 
and on the 6th of June last she reached 
London. 

She received a last letter from the 
unhappy queen a few days before her 
death ; it is, perhaps, the most interesting 
in the collection. 

X.£TT£n FROM QUCmS CAROLINE TO THE 
SAME, IN UEPLX TO ONE APnRESSED 
lO HER MAJE8T1, CONGRATULATING HER 
ON THE GLORIOUS TERMINATION OF 
HER IRIAL. 

I assure you, my dear -, no one’s 

cmigratulations have been more welcome to 
me than yours I do indeed feel thankful 
at having put my enemies to contusion, and 
received the justice my conduct and cha¬ 
racter deserved Mais helas, it comes too 

late, dear-. Her who would have re- 

joiceil wid me at her moder’s triumph is 
iosset to me; but she is in a much better 
world dan de present, and we shall meet 
soon I trust, lor to tell you de truth I 
cannot expect much comfort nowhere so long 
as I shall live No one, in £iet, care for mo; 
and this business lias been more cared for as 
a political affair, dan as de cause of a poor 
forlorn woman. Mais n’importc ! I ought 
to be grateful; and 1 reflect on dcse pro¬ 
ceedings wid astonishment—ear ils sontvrai- 
ment mervcilloux That I should have been 
saved out of the Fhilistineb* hands is truly 
a miracle, considering de power of my 
enemies and deir chiefe, for noting was left 
undone dat could be done to destroy my 
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fl&metar e var mo w. 1 umiAd yott 
soutethingw-eh 1 mein Gbtii njr 1 
will—but 1 aannot wirta thM. I 

C ell, fatigued, and apwwlM 

[ is not qmte bewfldem wM I hnu 
suffered—and it is not over yet'wift UM. 
Dat cruel personage will never let anrfiAve 
peace so long as 1 stay in dis county f his 
rancune is boimdless against me. * ' 

1 was sure you woud rejoice at my glory, 
dear ——; no one has been more true to 
me dan yourself at all times, and yOn have 
not wasted your interest on an iagrate I 
assure you. 

Poor Joan of Arc has really proved her* 
self true to de name I used to give her pour 
me nioquer d’elle. She has staid wid me 
through it all, and God he knows dat was 
no small trial. Poor soul! I hope he will 
reward her for her courage. 

Many people caU on me now who never 

did before The-is one of those who 

has made me I’amondc honorable. 1 will 
not quarrel with thoir respect, though it is 
shown me rather late in de day, and when 
thCT cannot well help it. 

I could prose for an hour to you, dear 

-, but will spare your patience, and my 

own eyes and head, which are both aching. 
So adieu, and believe me 
Truly and affectionately yours, 

Caroliub. 

By Joan of Arc she means Lady Anne 
Hamilton, whose inestimable fidelity de¬ 
served some other reward than the sneer¬ 
ing and impertinent manner mention is 
made of her in every other instance in 
this collection of letters. 

Even if the literary world are divided 
regarding the propriety of publishing this 
correspondence, that part of the eollec- 
tioD written by the Princess Charlotte is 
estimable, and so far indicative of an ex¬ 
cellent disposition, that they cast addi¬ 
tional glory round the memory of that 
right royal lady, and justify the love her 
country bore her. If only for the sake of 
this interesting portion, tho Diary de¬ 
serves to be read with attention. 

Of the entertainment this publication 
affords, there can be Imt one opinion,— 
cei tainly very great. VVe have examined it 
wholly ill an historical point of view, con¬ 
fining our attention to such passages on 
the authenticity of which we think no 
doubt can be thrown ; but whether the 
Princess Charlotte would have preferred 
an English duke (still a bachelor) to 
Prince Leopold, must be left to the deci¬ 
sion of those who moved in the courtly 
circles of those times, and whose remem- 





%mio« lems them upon that qnaa- 
lionable point. The evident hatred of 
the diarist to Prince Leopold has cer- 
tuolj influenced her opinion thereon. 

Those persons conversant with the 
minor details appertaining to the Court of 
the Regency will be deeply interested in 
the latter brace of volumes, rife as they 
axe with scandals regarding grandfathers 
and grandmothers, fathers and mothers,un¬ 
cles and aunts of the present court. The 
articulars of Lady Caroline Lamb will 
0 read with avidity, though she belongs 
to biograpby.and not to gossip. 

A portrait of Caroline of Brunswick, 
when she was a young and pretty girl, 
illustrates the volumes. We should say it 
was too young for her, as Princess of 
Wales, if persons, who remember her 
virhen she arrived, did not vouch for the 
likeness. 

Mr. Galt's portion of the volumes is 
of a very different nature from the fore* 
going, and is easily distinguished by 
differonce of style. It commences with 
sketches of the public characters of the 
nineteenth century, and proceeds through 
some essays on the Annals of the Re¬ 
gency and reign of George IV., which 
written in the style of newspaper 
postscripts, and are about as diverting. 
As to the characters, the dry humour of 
Galt'is apparent in them, and they con¬ 
sequently possess merit; the worst writ¬ 
ten is the character of Coleridge; the 
best, the portrait of the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton. It was unwise of Galt to attack 
Coleridge, being himself one of those 
matter-of-fact men who could not com¬ 
prehend a poet; and if he had been per¬ 
sonally acquainted with Virgil, or Dante, 
or Tasso, ioc gentta omne^ he would have 
understood them as little. 

There is much in the middle of the 
aecond volume (present series) which 
deserves respect and attention, but with 
.the many, it will be about as much re- 
„gwded where it is placed, as the lighting 
of a pair of sober-minded mould candles 
rwould be after a glare and combustion 
of sky rockets, blue lights, and Roman 
candles. 

Such ere the characteristics of these 
volumes. The present public will be di¬ 
verted with them, and historical biogra¬ 
phers will doubtless, in due time, care- 
tolly the corn from the chaff, and 
.earner it up for use. 
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^ Zqsfl ifea, « Pom, By EswAiio 

*■ ' 'Wallace. "t 

Wakt of iikill in structure and definite 
object, appears the chief bar to the 
success of this poem, which is decid^ly 
elegant in language, and certainly 
less in morals. It was imprudent to 
adopt the title of a well-known poem, by 
Thorpas Campbell, for such a step 
naturally creates a prejudice against his 
work, nor is the advantage of the title, 
supposing it had never been appropriated, 
commensurate nrith the sacrifice thus 
entailed ; for this latter Last Man con¬ 
tains scarely a passage which bears any 
nni^n with its appellation. 

Mr. Wallace’s composition is written 
in well-modelled Spenseric verse; and 
where it falls on the description of 
natural objects, produces pleasing and 
sometimes highly poetic imagery. From 
the merit of the following verse, we opine 
that our author would succeed better in 
the highly polished sonnet, than in any 
other species of poetic composition 

Gay butterfly! lit emblem of the soul. 

Who in the rocky chrysalis art bound, 

When the dark clouds in 'wintry masses 
roll; 

But when the heat of summer warms 
the ground, 

And to the cuckoo the green woods 
resound, 

Freed from the hapl and ru^ed shell, 
which long 

Had held thee from tho frost that lay 
around, 

Thou, stretching ’neath the sun thy 
pinions strong, 

Dost ply thy wavering dance to the swift 
martlet’s song. 


The Idler in Italy. By the Countess 
OE Blessington. In 2 Vols. Second 
Edition. Colburn. 

This book proves that Lady Blessington *b 
strongest hold in literature is narration, 
illustrative of real scenes and events. 
This her journal of Italian life affords 
very amusing reading, and the composi¬ 
tion greatly increases in ability as it pro¬ 
ceeds, the second volume being superior 
to the first, and the latter part of tne se¬ 
cond volume exceeding in merit its com¬ 
mencement. 

Her ladyship’s portrait of the present 
Queen Regent of Spain, in her girlhood, 
will be noticed with peculiar interest. The 
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following pBMftges trero filKen boforetfa« 
marriage of Cbriatine of Naples With Fer¬ 
dinand VII. That princess lias now be¬ 
come gross in person, and although in the 
very prime of womanhood, all the graces 
of her youth are obscured, probably 
through the continued indulgence of a 
hereditary love of eating, which is at once 
the'grave of personal beauty^ and mental 
brilliancy. 

The following description of Queen 
Christine and her parents have led to this 
observation. 

The Princess Christine • is in her seven¬ 
teenth year, and is exceedingly pretty. 
Slight, and well-formed, with a counte¬ 
nance in which finesse and esprit are deli¬ 
neated, even as a grisette she would chal¬ 
lenge admiration. Her features are s’liall, 
and neatly finished; her eyes expressive, 
her teeth beautiful, and her smile full of 
fascination. Her complexion is of a pale, 
clear olive, which, if less brilliant than the 
fresh roses and lilies of the cheeks of our 
English ladies, is not without its charm. 
In short, the Princess Cliristine is a very 
attractive person, and most, without the 
prestige attached to the adventitious aid of 
royal birth, be universally considered a 
charming young woman. Having passed 
and re-pa.sscd the carriage in which she sat 
last evening several times, I had good op¬ 
portunities of examining her ; and 1 must 
pronounce her to he worthy the admiration 
she excites in the combustible hearts of her 
countrymen, who view her less as a grand 
princess, than as a very bewitching woman. 

Tho carriages that encounter the royal 
cortege draw up wliilc they pass. The gen¬ 
tlemen take off their hats, and the ladies 
how. Their salutations are graciously ac¬ 
knowledged by all the royal family, but 
peculiarly so by tlie Princess Christine, 
whose delicate lips expand into a sweet 
smile, displaying teeth like pearls, and 
whose bow is full of grace. 

Never was female sovereign placed in 
a situation more imperatively command¬ 
ing the sympathy of her own sex than 
this queen ; and had she been reared with 
the abstemiousness and self-denial of a 
Catherine of Arragon or an Isabella of 
Castile, the name of Christine might 
have been inscribed as brightly on the 
pages of history. Her original nature 
seems to have been good, and that she 
was endowed with the high courage need¬ 
ful for her difficult position is certain, by 
an anecdote given by our authoress- 


• At present Queen Regent of Spain. 
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high office at' court. He told tis that thp 
li^tning yesterday morning struck tiie bed 
in which the Princess Christine was refKW^ 
ing ; and that two of her ladies who were 
in the apartment concluded that her roya^ 
highness was killed, so violent was the re¬ 
port of the crash, and of the falling to 
pieces of the bed. The princess, without 
the least ffjrmptom of dismay, sprang fivm 
the fallen mattresses, before her ladies could 
afford her any assistance ; and while they 
trembled at the danger to which she had 
been exposed, she bantered them on thejr 
pusillanimity. The courage, of which tbk 
incident famishes an example, is said to 
be remarkable in one so young and deli¬ 
cately formed. I hope it may never be put 
to any worse proofs. 

Another passage occurs which does not 
meet with our approvalthe historical 
blunder ought to have been repaired in 
the present edition; it looks remarkably 
awkward, when an historical mistake la 
the subject of derision. 

I was told an amusing anecdote to-day, 
a-propos of the Countess of Albany. 

** Who is this lady, about whom people 
show such an interest?” asked a xenwe 
compatriot of mine, of an acquaintance of 
the same sex, and also of tho same oountiy. 

“Why, is it possible that you do not 
know P Well, for my part, I thought every 
one was aware that the Countess of Albany, 
as they call her, is the widow of King 
Charles I., and the lady with whom the 
celebrated Ariosto the poet was so long and 
so desperately enamoured.” 

It was thus that the Princess of Stolberg, 
Countess of Albany, and widow of the ex¬ 
iled James Stuart, was described by a lady 
who professed to believe that every one 
knew all about her ! 

Various are the stories related of the bru¬ 
tality and grossierete of James Stuart—this 
unworthy scion of an unliappy house, whose 
conduct to his wife was so abominable, as 
to compel her to seek the seclusion of a 
monastery to escape his society. The at¬ 
tachment of Alfieri to tills lady continued 
to his death ; and so great was her inila- 
ence over him, that tho sauvagerie of his 
mannem, so’much complained of by others, 
was seldom, if evor, visible in her presence. 

James Stuart was the father-in-law of 
Alfieri’s mistress, not her husband. Still 
less than this accidental error do we like 
the sentiment of the passage. 

Charles Edward was certainly not bru¬ 
tal in his brilliant youth, as his courtesy 
and humanity to the wounded prisoners 
who fell into his hands after his threq 
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viebnes at Pi^tonpans, Carlisle, and 
Falkirk, will prove; nut even if the tales 
of the woman who injured him had been 
'true, a wife is fer better employed in re¬ 
forming the brutality of a husband than 
the savajpness of another man. 

We will turn to a worthier passage. 

Lady Btessington’s sketch of the castle 
of Bracciano, the scene of one of the ear¬ 
liest tragedies written in our language, is 
estremely well drawn. 

April .— Returned yesterday from the 
chateau de Bracciano, which the due and 
duchesse of that name were so obliging as 
to lend us for a week. Our party was a 
very agreeable one, consisting of our own 
lu^ &iilily. Sir William Gell, Colonel 
O’S iste, and Mr. Terrick Hamilton. The 
chateau is, 1 am told, the most perfect spe¬ 
cimen of a feudal castle left in Italy, and 
is truly magnificent. Placed on a lofty 
eminence, it commands a boundless pros¬ 
pect on both sides : on one is seen the 
beautiful lake, with the fine woods that 
surround its shores ; and on the other, the 
picturesque town of Bracciano. The ascent 
to the castle is so steep, that carriages can 
only with groat difficulty be drawn up it; but 
this steepness gives a more imposing efiect 
to the btmding. The gothic towers, formed 
olT black lava, stand boldly out in strong 
r^ef against the blue sky that surrounds 
them ; and the whole place forms just such 
a picture as the pen of a Radclific de- 
ligh ted to trace. Nor would the lives of 
some of its former owners furnish an un¬ 
interesting subject for one of those dark 
romances, the perusal of which so often 
blanched my cheek with fear in the days 
of my early youth : for here dwelt the bold 
and lawless Orsino, due de Bracciano, the 
lover, and afterwards the husband of Vic¬ 
toria Accoromboni, whose romantic life and 
tragical death form so striking an episode in 
the history of Tuscany. 

The castle contains some fine suites of 
rooms, and the principal ones still retain 
many of the vestiges of their former splen¬ 
dour. The tapestry and hangings are said 
to bear date f^m the time of the Orsini, 
and the grim shadowy figures in the first, 
and the barbaric splendour of the second, 
accord well with the solenm grandeur of 
this noble pile. The principal apartments 
overlook the lake, whose blue and broad 
eapanw, bounded on three sides by woods, 
has a fine effect. Many old portraits, as 
well other pictures, nearly coeval with 
the building, decorate the wiffis ; and mas¬ 
sive cli^rs and sofas, on which the origi¬ 
nals of tha portraits may liave sat, are still 
arranged himealh them. 

Doting the day we amused ourselves in 
exploring the casUc, pacing the battlements, 
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and rambling by the side of the lake, wlueh 
supplied us with some delicious fish ; and 
in the evenings we sat round a btezii^ 
wood fire, and told ghost stories. ^ To ren¬ 
der them more terrific, we extinguished 
the candles; and as we listened to, or re¬ 
lated, eveiy fearful tale which memory or 
imagination could furnish, and saw the 
scowling faces of the tapestry and pictures 
lighted up by the fitful blaze of the fire, 
the whole scene resembled one of those of 
which we sometimes read descriptions, but 
rarely have an opportunity of seeing. At 
intervals I could almost fancy that the grim 
face of the murdered Peretti, the first hus¬ 
band of Victoria Accoromboni, scowled from 
the wall; and, as the light fell on a female 
countenance, it seemed as if that iU-fated 
heroine glanced pensively down on tho 
strangers who sat within her halls. 

A ghost story loses half its terrors, unless 
told in a foud^ castle like this, with every 
object around appealing to the imagination 
with irresistible power. Sir William Gell, 
whoso nerves are weakened by the disease 
under which ho has so long lalmured, be¬ 
came so much alarmed, that he declared 
he had not courage to face the gloomy and 
faded grandeur of his vast sleeping-room 
alone, and positively had his servant to 
sleep on a couch in his room; while I 
dreamt of the suporoatural horrors of wliich 
we had prated, and awoke more than onco 
to see my night-lamp throwing its flicker¬ 
ing light on the frowning countenances, 
that seemed to menace me from the walls 
of my large and lofty apartment. The 
present possessors of the chateau de Brac¬ 
ciano are much and deservedly beloved by 
their dependants and neighbours here, to 
whom they dispense, with a liberal hand, 
many of the coimorts of life. 

The name" of the tragedy to which we 
allude is Victoria Coromboiia, by Web¬ 
ster. Lady Blcssington must certainly 
hare been located on the scene of that 
wild tale, so full of Shakspearian poesy. 

An anecdote regarding the tower where 
the body of the Duke of Bourbon* was 
deposited, is exceedingly curious 

We drove to Gaeta, which is about four 
miles from the inn, in order to see the 
small fortress, in a tower of which, it is 
asserted, the unburied corpse of the Con¬ 
stable de Bourbon still remains. We could 
not obtain permission to enter the fortre^; 
consequently did not view, through a win¬ 
dow of the tower, what our guide declares 
may be seen—the shrunken and shapelesa 
mass, covered with tattered garments, that 
was once (he bold and ambitious constable. 

* See Memoir of Louise de Savoy, mother 
of Fiaucis I. in this magazine, for February, 
183S. 
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^We could multiply extracts replete 
with entertaiomentf but are restrained by 
the remembrance that the public are 
already acquainted with this most amusing 
tour. 

The Idler in Italy must be one of the 
standard works of this century, and will 
doubtless pass through many editions, but 
it still needs careful revision. 


Caetle Martyn; or, a Tile of Old Ireland. 

2 vols. 

This tale is wildly reckless of all the 
conventional laws of propriety, without an 
observance of which no literary composi. 
tion can conscientiously be recommended 
to that part of the public by whose hut 
generally all works of fiction rise or fall. 
How can we advise any lady to peruse a 
story so replete with moral horror as that 
of Eleanor White, or with the atrocities 
depicted in the adventures of Jane? 
Much indeed must bo amended before 
the author’s novels can be welcomed on 
the reading-table of a person of good 
taste; it is the more pitiable, because 
he does not lack ability, and fortunately 
for himself is being most apparent in 
the scenes of domestic life, where his pen 
is at once harmless and lively ; but when¬ 
ever he ventures upon the delineation of 
what is coarse, unseemly, and forbidden, 
his talent as a skilful writer at once leaves 
him. Some writers show most talent 
when pursuing vicious scenes ; he is not 
afflicted with that perversity, and there¬ 
fore more likely to be cured of his errors. 
During the development of the con¬ 
trasted characters of the three young 
ladies, in the commencement and progress 
of the work, many agreeable scenes and 
delineations occur. The death of Jane is 
full of deep pathos, and the robber scene, 
in the loathsome story of Eleanor White, 
shows glimpses of power In the terrific 
stylo. But we make it a law to quote 
from no composition which verges from 
the unalterable laws of decorum. This 
novel seems put forth as a trial, and so 
viewing it, we recommend the author, if 
he wishes for future success, to heed the 
advice of unprejudiced strangers. He 
intends, it seems, to prelude his next work 
with a similar introduction to the present; 
we would earnestly recommend him to 
let it alone. That introduction is dull 
and forced, and greatly inferior to the 
best portions of his story, and why, more* 
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over, should he* preface hie novel with 
abuse and depreciation of raceeasful 
authors. If Bulwer, Martyat, and X< 9 vd 
Normanby’s novels have faults, he ia not 
their reviewer, but their rival, and there* 
fore critical notices thus ushered in'.flm 
odiously out of place. Far better would 
he have been employed in mending; the 
vital disorders of his own publication., In 
regard to the more mechanical structure 
of the work, he branches into too many 
episodes, and is addicted to digressions, 
which look by their initials like private 
anecdotes and scandals ; tlhich latter, 
however intelligible they may prove in 
Ireland, are perfect enigmas in England. 
He would do well to abstain wholly from 
politics; he is too violently prejudiced 
not to disgust the general reader, who 
cares little for Irish differences of opinion, 
and far too honest and candid in admit¬ 
ting wrong where it is undeniably fia* 
grant, to do himself the least good with 
his own party as a partisan. Politics, of 
the present day are ever a heavy drag oi) 
fiction. If our Irishman will heed the 
advice of those who will be pleased to do 
justice to his merits when they are 
cleansed from the offensive and reckless 
defects that now obscure them, we shall 
be able to give very different notices upon 
his forthcoming works. 


Desultory Thoughts and Refections. By 
the Countess of Blessimgton.->- 
Longman. 

Whenever individuals have occupied a 
prominent place in the public eye, the 
rules by which it may be supposed they 
have steered their course naturally be¬ 
come objects of public curiosity. From 
such causes probably emanated the pub¬ 
lication of the maxims of Rochefoucault 
and Chesterfield ; and, longe hitervallo, 
of the present little string of aphorisms 
by Lady Blessington. Some of these 
latter “ sententious brevities ” are deci¬ 
dedly not original, being drawn from 
Rochefoucault and other pithy writers; 
but a &ir portion strikes ns as either 
being so, or at least placed in a new 
light. Witness the following excellent 
one, which ought to be acted upon at all 
literary reunions 

POEITENBSS. 

Politeness may prevent the want of wit 
and talents from being observed; but wit 
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cannot pr«v«B>t the disooTery of 
the want of politeaeas. 

But, after all, what “new thing” » 
there under the sun, of thought, or act; 
end philosophical pandects are amongst 
the oldest motes tl^t have danced in his 
beams. Lady Blessbgton's short sen¬ 
tences, however, are remarkably well 
put together, and really contain &r more 
matter dian “ words, words, words.” 

PBAIBE. 

Braise It the only gift for which people 
are really gratefiil. 

oamr. 

' Grief lengthens our nights, but shorteBS 
bur days. 

. OSTSWTATlOn. 

To apj^ar rich we become poor. 

FEAB. 

He who fears not, is to be feared. 

MALICE. 

lila^ is the spur of wit, good nature 
the bridle. 

SEBOBS. 

They who weep over errors, were not 
formed for crimos. 

BEBFECT. 

We are never so jealous of the respect of 
others, as when we have forfeited our own. 

INFIRMITIES OF GENIUS. 

The infirmities of genius are often mis¬ 
taken for its privileges. 

We conclude with her admirable defi¬ 
nition of an egotistical bore, only one of 
a species “ whose name is legion 

BORES. 

People who talk of themselves, when you 
are thinking only of yourself. 


Miter’s Daughtery a Comedy ; and 
Miscellaneous Poems, By John 
PuaoHAs, a Rugboean. Whittaker. 

Perusal of this volume will at once excite 
suiprise and grief, surprise at the genius 
which occasionally gleams in its pages, 
and gri^ that a boy of seventeen, cer¬ 
tainly. possessing uncommon powers, 
should'be restrained by no friendly hand 
from publishing till those powers were 
matured and strengthened by manly 
ju^ment and experienced propriety. 

Publication is peculiarly injurious to 
Ae humao character in early life : rarely 
- io the minds of boy poets produce fruits 
••rmetitag ,the gamer which keep. Chat- 
imton’i wonderful imitations and Pope’s 
ySS imitative pastorals are the only pro- 
tbetioitt youths of seyeoteen irwh 
SOS 


keep possession of libruies, and both 
owe their places solely to thmr powers ‘of 
imitation. This is unavoidably the case 
in early life, for the faculties of imitation, 
which nave been so sedulously cultivated 
during the progress of educaUon, are^^Il 
too predominant; nor can a composition 
prove excellent till ripened intellect has 

f athered those stores of observation on 
uman life and character which are called 
originality. It is nearly impossible for a 
very young man to write a good poem*, 
for hp must either be imitative to a fa- 
tiguingdegree, or, like our present author, 
rush on forbidden ground in search of 
novelty—bring home crude or disgusting 
ideas, of which we find an injurious pre* 
ponderance in his two last poems, entitled 
The Dream of Life,” and “ The Bride 
of Death.” We willingly own that these 
poems, though rapidly and carelessly 
wfitten, are occasionally adorned with 
detached passages of beauty, but we will 
not quote any thing from any work which 
in any way sins against propriety in 
description. 


Life of Margaret Benuforty Countess of 

Richmond and Derby, By Cauoline 

A. Halsted. 

The fair authoress of this Memoir of 
Margaret Beaufort, is one of those worthy 
labourers in the rich harvest of biographi¬ 
cal history to whom our present litera¬ 
ture is so much indebted. She has dug 
deeply, not only into printed history, but 
into the more valuable mines of original 
letters and manuscripts, in order to throw 
light on the character and life of a Prin¬ 
cess, to whom pertains the high feminine 
honour of being the leader of civilization,' 
after the interval of barbarism that inter¬ 
vened in our English domestic history, 
from the learned and splendid court of 
Edward III., through the usurpation of 
Henry IV., to that of Richard III. Dark 
and dismal was that hideous period of 
contention, and dim would it have con¬ 
tinued if the virtuous mind of a gentle 
Princess, learned beyond the usual ac¬ 
quirements of her sex, even in these 
literate days, had not shed its benign 
light through the stormy period of her 
son’s reign. 

To the example of Margaret Beaufort 
we owe that England has to boast of a 
Lady Jane Grey, a Margaret Roper, ipid 
a Cadietine i^inr, and many a lady bright 
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witjh mental wbo umted learning 
vith feminine graces and shone during 
the next century: for till the viciousness 
of the reign of ^arlra II. and the Dutch 
denseness of a succeeding court or two 
tcomed and derided female education, 
i^orance and frivolity were not con¬ 
sidered attractive in women by English¬ 
men. 

The readers of general history now 
and then acquire a faint idea that to the 
mother of Henry VII. the learning and 
civilization of the sixteenth century was 
somewhat indebted ; but it is owing to 
the accomplished daughter of the late 
gallant Admiral Halsted that the pre¬ 
cious influence of this wise and good 
woman over a land agonized by Inter¬ 
nal strife, has been placed before her 
countiy in its proper light. Not only is 
this biography peculiarly illustrative of 
the worth and value of the female cha¬ 
racter, but its authoress has cleared up 
by her research many of the dark spaces 
that occur in general history, during the 
maturing of the plots that were to de¬ 
throne Richard III. Those who have 
been perplexed with this period will be 
exceedingly pleased with the passage fat 
page 121} which, by means of a scarce 
document, accounts for the locality of the 
Lady Elizabetii Piantagenet at the time 
when these proceedings were going on. 

There is another circumstance of which, 
we think, our authoress is probably not 
aware. Buckingham (to whom she is too 
favourable) was husband to the sister of 
Queen Elizabeth Woodville. Certainly, 
Richard III. had no idea of marrying his 
niece till after the death of his son. Would 
he have given that boy, for whose ad¬ 
vancement he had sacrificed his very soul, 
rivals in a family who would have con¬ 
tested the succession in their mother’s 
right ? After premising these objections, 
we willingly avow that no one ought to 
give Caroline Halsted more praise than 
ourselves, for the intense research she 
must have used to obtain the following 
personal particulars of Margaret after the 
accession of her son; great, indeed, is the 
merit of these easily-read and pleasant 
pages, but those only who are fellow- 
labourers in the same field can tell how 
many folios and documents must be con¬ 
sulted and compared, before any informa¬ 
tion rerarding the domestic life of cele¬ 
brated temales in tbd middle ages caa be 
IKirked out. 
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At a very earfy period after bie:4 
Henry ViL, influenced by this fM 

tenacious all power which appeifiM. to 
emanate from the family of Ids penaK^^%. 
applied to Pope Innocent VIIX. to 
by an edict, we validity of his allegm ttw 
to the empire of Britain, in virtue ^ 
descent from the ancient princea m iM 
land. This bein^ admitted by the See ef 
!^me, and his claams, arising from pN^^olar 
riection and right of conquest, rewimitised 
by divers acts of Parliament, he causM pre¬ 
parations to be made for crowniw t he yp png 
qneen with great pomp in Wosteranlrter 
Abbey towards the close of 1487; hiS dread 
of being considered but nominafly a k^, 
and of the Lancastrian pretensioni amiwar- 
ing secondary to those of Tork, bayiim 
decided him in submitting to thj^ aairda 
form, singly and in his own person, h^re 
his marriage with King Edward’s heimas 
could give a colour to ois acce^on being 
the result of that alliance. 

The precarious health of the Queen, and 
the birth of his infant heir, fimowed ly 
Simnel’s insurrection, had delayed her eoro- 
nation lunger than had been designed by her 
royal consort, which created some discontent 
in the public mind; it was therefore pre¬ 
ceded and accompanied by marks of popular 
favour, wliich contributed to render the 
ceremony singularly striking and impres¬ 


sive. 

On the arrival of their Mmesties in the 
vicinity of the metropolis. King Henry 
made a public entry into the city, where the 
pageants prepared on the occasion were of so 
costly and magnificent a description, that 
Elizabeth of York, with the dountess of 
Richmond and other ladies of elevated rank, 
wore privately placed to behold the scene in a 
house near St. Mary’s hospital, Bishopsgats. 
The following morning the King and Queen 
attended mass in St. Stephen’s chapel, after 
which, wc arc informed by Iielaiid, that 
** her Majesty kept her estate” in the par¬ 
liament chamber, the Countess of Siehmond 
and Derby sitting on her right hand. 

The unanimity and affection which sub¬ 
sisted between the King’s mother and his 
gentle consort, is a very leading feaMre in 
tile Lady Margaret’s career. She supported 
the young Queen on all public'occasions, 
and appears by the interest she exhibited in 
matters of importance, to have considered 
her as a very daughter. Dmi^ the im¬ 
posing ceremony of coronation, it is stati^ 
that “the Kings grace and my lady hk 
Moderstoodona goodlye stage welllatyze^” 
erected between the pulpit and the bijgh 
altar, from whence mey viewed the in¬ 
teresting spectacle; and at the banquet 
which mllowed in Westminster Hall, tho' 
feast bring linuted to those who fomed pait 
of the prooessioa, Haay YIL, wi^ hi* >h* 
iMliililMi pusBt, HBm Haim m OMna 
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fioa oa the left side of the 

buUdiag'i out of'vrhidi was made a stag^e 
Well latdoed and “ richly besene with 
clothes of arras, that they might prively at 
ther pleasnr see that noble feste andsenrice." 
The faithlhl friend of the youthful Queen, 
the noble Earl of Derby, was nonunatcd 
to a moi^ actWe part in the ceremonial, 
being appointed one of the commissioners 
for the exeeudon of High Steward of 
England on the day of the coronation, an 
office he had previously filled on a similar 
occasion, though with far less display: to the 
king foraow, “attired in ariche gownefurred 
vntn sables, a marvellous riche cheyne of 
gold many fowldes abowte his neke, he rode 
before her majestic the Queen, the trapper of 
his courser being right curiously wrought 
with the needle.” In no portion of her re¬ 
markable life, does the Countess of Rich¬ 
mond appear to greater advantage than at 
this peritm; the most exalted female in the 
land, next to the reigning Queen, she yet 
acted as though she were the most lowjy; 
consulted by her royal son on all matters 
of real importance, she nevertheless kept 
herself alom from all obvious interference, 
and was so unostentatious in her demeanour, 
BO open and upright in her dealings, that it 
is difficult tp reconcile such extreme humility 
with the pride of birth in which from in- 
ftney she had been nurtured. Under the 
most sbvere dispensations of Providence, she 
had remained calm and unmoved. She 
never felt herself forsaken while she had 
relimon for her shield and support; but her 
fortitude in adversity was not greater than 
her moderation in prosperity : and she so 
constantly accustomed herself to witness 
the sufferings of the poor and the afflicted, 
that gratitude for mercies vouchsafed to her¬ 
self and the objeiit of her strongest earthly 
affection, preserved her from ever being un¬ 
duly elated by the smiles of fortune. 

Stowe says, “ it would fill a volume to re¬ 
count her good deedsand biographer and 
confessor narrates such a series of benevo¬ 
lent actions, as fully to sanction the 
eulog^um passed on her by Camden, who 
states “t^t the merits of the famous 
Margaret the Countess of Richmond and 
Derby, exceeds the highest commendation 
that can be given. She was indeed a 
singular instance of genuine goodness and 

S ire devotion, in an age remarkable for 
ind and superstitious bigotry. Performing 
daily and with the mo.st ardent zeal, all the 
religihus offices appointed by the church of 
Rome, practising the severity of its dis¬ 
cipline witii a rigour that gave even an 
sscetie cast to her piety, she nevertheless, 
with that gladsome spirit which seems to 
have sbed such a charm over her domestic 
life, abfmdoned not the amusements of the 
Court, fhoiqj^i'she scrupulously avoided all 
partimpation in its c&bals and intrigpies. 
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From the period of her son’s maniun,'^ 
the Count^ of Richmond added dig^^y^' 
by her jnvsence, to his feasts, and gin^ 
confidence and support to his meek .tmd- 
retiring consort, at all the pageants wiiioh. 
are recorded as having been celebrated 
during his reign. Thus, it is mentioned 
that she accompanied her Majesty in state' 
by water from Greenwich, when invited by 
the Mayor and civic authorities to witness a 
nautical fete ^ven by them, the Friday pre¬ 
vious to her coronation, where, -amongst 
other pageants, “ well and curiously devised, 
to give her highness sport and pleasure,, 
was a barge containing a dragon spouting 
flames of fire into tiie Tliamcs.” At an en¬ 
tertainment given by the King at Windsor, 
on St. George’s-day, the Lady Margaret 
and her royal daughter-in-law were present, 
each being habited in a gown of the order 
of the Garter. At the Christmas festivities 
at Shene, in 1489, the Queen was attended 
by the Countess of Richmond and Derby, 
and in the November of 1490 the King's 
Mother was still with her Majesty, con¬ 
tinuing her usual attentions preparatory to 
the birth of her infant daughter, which took 
place on the 29th of that month. 

The little princess was named “ Margaret,” 
after her august grandmother, a name des¬ 
tined to be of singular import in the regal 
annals of this kingdom ; as from the Lady 
Margaret of Lancaster are descended all 
the kings of England who have wielded 
the sceptre since the accession of her son 
Henry VII.; and by the union of this 
royal infant, her namesake, at the age of 
fourteen with James IV., King of Scotland, 
arc descended all subsequent monarchs of 
that realm. This latter became also the 
ancestress of the first and every succeeding 
sovereign of Great Britain, when, on the 
death of her niece Queen Elizabeth, of im¬ 
mortal memory, the two crowns were united 
in the same personage, and that title 
adopted by King James I., her grandson. 
At the christening of the royal infant, 
which was performed with great ceremony, 
the Countess of Richmond and Derby stood 
sponsor, and presented her royal p'odcbild 
with a chest of silver gUt filled with gold, 
home by her maternal brother the Lord 
Welles. 

The biography strengthens in histori¬ 
cal interest as it proceeds; the authoress 
illuminates by her research the dark 
period of the Perkin insurrections, and 
the share taken in them by the Stanley 
family. This portion of the work is ex¬ 
cellent : it carefully traces the. progress 
of Henry VH. to visit his mother,^ after 
he had put to death her husband’s be¬ 
loved brother. Sir William Stanley; bql 
that strange scene that took place on the 
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lesds Iitthoa-house, has escaped her. 
We mcfan, .where Lord Stanley’s fool 
invited hjra to reven^ his brother, by 
pushing Henry VII. from the roof, saying, 
significantly, these three words— 

“ Tom, remember Willi” 

At which Henry VH., conscience stricken, 
retreated in double-quick time from the 
leads of the maneaon to his 'mother’s 
presence. Bishop Kennet’s historical 
papers are our warrant for this curious 
anecdote. 

One letter by Margaret Beaufort, we 
must add to our extracts; its familiar 
character makes it exceedingly valuable. 

‘‘Mr Lokd Chamberlain, 

“ I thank you heartily that ye list so soon 
remember me with my gloves, the which 
were right good, save they were too much 
for my hand. I think the ladies in that 
parts be great ladies all, and according to 
their great estate they have great personages. 
As for news here 1 am sure ye shall have 
more surety than 1 can send you. Blessed 
be God, the King, the Queen, and all our 
swectchildrenbemgoodhealth. TheQueen 
hath been a little erased, but now is 
well, God be thanked. Her rickness is so 
good as I would but I trust hastily it shall, 
with God’s grace,* whom I pray give you 
^-ood speed in your great matters, and bring 
you well and soon home. 

“ Written at Sheen, the 25th day of April, 
“ M. RrcuiiMOKn. 

“ To my Lord the Queen’s Chamberlain.” 

It is proper to mention, in conclusion, 
that this Memoir obtained the Greshun 
prize, and that it is most appropriately 
illustrated with a well-engraved portrait 
of Margaret, by Fox, a fac-aimile from 
the celebrated original, at St. John’s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge. We have always taken 
great delight in the study of historical 
phrenology, and we call the attention of 
those who are likewise interested in that 
pursuit to notice the benevolence of 
Margaret Beaufort, as developed in this 
portrait. 

The Forester : A Tale of 1688. By 

Mary Louisa Bovna. In 3 vols. 

Longman and Co. 

AcHAHMiKGstyle in namtive,a thorough 
knowledge of historical characten, at a 

. * Tba import seems that the Queaa had 
been iU, but the Gountess hoped would soon be 
quite iMtored. 
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period intentionally ohicoi^ 
perversity, are the leadbg ekcelMlKMt^ 
this romance of 1688. We never^e||; 
with a work whose promise mdre 
dedly indicated future peifectiou^ .|||a^ 
the present. The fair author 
letely mistress of her own language f 
er plot is bold and original, and by nw 
means capable of being antieipated Iw 
the reader. Her knowledge of history la 
of no common order; she is among the 
few who have had patience to sear^ fei' 
facts, in refutation of .Burnet’s sUmderi 
on Marie de Modena,, the beautiful cop- 
sort of the exiled James II.; and she 
has, in consequence, placed the character 
of that calumniated queen, that model of 
wifely truth and fidelity, in its true light. 

Those who have been misled by the 
wilful falsehoods of general historians, 
should see how exactly Mrs. Thomson's 
historical view of the character of Jamal 
II.’s calumniated queen agrees with that 
of the authoress of the present tale. Both 
works were published simultaneously, and 
the opinions of each are prompted by the 
examination of documents, whose stifl 
small voices are alone listened to upon 
such matters in this centuiy, intolerant of 
aught but fact; or, if it approve fiction, 
that fiction must at least have a ground¬ 
work of truth. 

The escape of the queen from White¬ 
hall with the prince, is a scene which pre¬ 
sents a fair specimen of the volume 

At length she heard the sound of oanr 
immediately beneath the window, and s^g 
upon the landii^-place of the river. The 
Qssible fiight of their majesties noWsimrit 
er, and unable any longer to support thq 
doubt nnd suspense under whidi sfie was 
suffering, Marv Savile hastily quitted hep 
apartment, and descended the great 
case. No one was there, yet she procra^ 
eagerly along the principal gallery whi^ 
led to the royal apartments, and through an 
entrance she perceived that %hts wore s^ 
burning thero, although, the hour at wUch 
the king and queen usually retired, hndloxig 
passed. Frooeeding through 'ue antf- 
chamber, where she startled a page, (who^ 
on recognising Mistress Savile, allow^ her 
to pass without interruptipu,) she perceived 
that the door of the royal doset was par¬ 
tially open, and puslpng it aside, scarcely 
knowing what dte did, Mgry enter^ the 
apartment. . 

But the pcQupants of that room were .toe 
much engrossw, tpo much absorbed to per¬ 
ceive her intrusion, for some moments. 
Near thp window stood a man whom bm 
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bad never bef(»e se^. Ho was evidently a 
foreigner, and though his appearance was 
far from prepossesnng, as far as comeliness 
of form or feature were concerned, yet bis 
air was polished, and there was something 
in his deportment wh^, to a practised eye, 
would have stamped him a courtier of the 
school of Louis XIV. He was of low 
Btatqre, with hur of a reddish hue, forming 
altogether a strong contrast to a fine looking 
young man, who stood beside, and occa> 
aionul^ ad^wed him in a low tone, with 
some si^ of impatience. 

But we eyes of Mary Savile did not rest 
long upon the strangers, for at the farther 
end of the apartment she beheld a group 
which quickly rivetted her whole attention. 

James II. was there, and his counte> 
nance plainly depicted the passing conflict 
within, while with one arm supporting the 
queen, he endeavour^ to instil into her 
mind that fortitude and consolation of which 
the unhappy monarch himself stood so 
gre8% in need. At some little distance Mis¬ 
tress Dudley was engaged in low but earnest 
conversation with an attendant, who held in 
her arms the infant IMnce of Wales, and be¬ 
hind them was one other woman. There were 
many witnesses to the pardng of the royal 
pair, but so absorbed were they by the over¬ 
whelming influence of their own feelings, 
that they seemed unconscious of the pre¬ 
sence of any one. 

The queen, habited in disguise, was 
clinging fondly to her husband, with her 
face buried upon his shoulder. They were 
both silent; but at length Mary of Modena 
spoke in a faint and broken voice. “ Let 
w prince go,” she murmured, but do not 
force me from your side,—James—my hus¬ 
band, do not, in pity, claim the fulfilment 
of my promise.” 

The king bent tenderly over her, and 
uttered a few words in a low but apparently 
im^ssive tone. 

Tliere was another pause, and then she 
slowly raised her head; and those who 
lovq^ her, never forgot the look she wore. 
Mary of Modena wept no longer, and 
though her cheek was colourless, and her 
Ups compressed, there was an expression of 
l^h resolve, of that enduring determina¬ 
tion vrith which the heart of woman fre- 


quenUy invests her rimid spirit in the houi 
of bial and danger. She spoke, too, and 
sweet voice was distinctly aufible, and 
as she spoke, those large dark eyes were 
fix^^ upon her husband, as if in fearful 
anticipation of the moment whmi thqr would 
behold him no longer. 

“I will, my lord,” she said, “I will! 
There may be danger in tarrying longer; 
aad I have your word—your royal word, 
BemaB^er, sue, that promise was the price 
rf .nw consent.** 


** Y«»'XUMd iMt t)jge toe, Mary, 
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plied; “ wlien you are gopel riiall hf>e.|u> 
taeasure left in £ngh^-<^bat eee, Ow 
Count de Lauzun grows idq^Uirat^'jnd 
Mistress Dudley has long )4jm in&mw ns 
that the boat awaits you, farew^ my 
beloved I” , Once more he pressed jber 
fondly to his heart; once more ne hade her 
go in peace, and blessed her in terms that 
lev within that chamber heard unmoved. 

“ And our child," exclaimed the qimen, 

will you not bless hiOi also ? See, James, 
he sleeps—while our hearts are well-x4gh 
breaking. Alas! alas! he sleeps at,me 
moment which deprives him of to birth¬ 
right and his country, and stamps him an 
ewe and an outcast.” 

She took ihe royal child from the arms of 
the attendant, and placed him within those 
of bis father. The infant woke with a ciy 
of fear, but even in that tender nature 
had taught him to recognise the fratures of 
those vmo loved him well. The ciy was 
hushed in an instant, the little arms 
stretched forward towards the beings who, 
bending forward, gazed together upon the 
unconscious chil^ while round the small 
full lips there played a smile, such as angels 
wear in heaven; the smile that settles upon 
the features of earliest infancy; die loan of 
perfect innocence, too soon reclaimed I 

The eyes of both parents were fixed upon 
their mutual treasure, then raising them at 
the same moment, they met, in one feryent 
glance of deep affection. The mother's coun¬ 
tenance had Arrowed an expression of hope 
from that of her cluld; and although tne 
smile was far, far different, it was sweet and 
beaudfol, and it cheered the heart of him 
on whom it was bestowed. The king pressed 
his lips to the small transparent forehead 
which was never destined to wear the 
crown of his forefather’s; and who can say 
but in that veiy instaxit, deep and lasting 
remorse took possession of his mind, 
who had lost a xingdom for ihe diild he 
loved ? 

It was a cold wintiy night, in die year’s 
last month, when the queen’ with her scanty 
retinue d^cended the private stairs of 
the palace, and paused upon the landing 
place at the riv»',—the same spot wh^ she 
bad often stood previous to embarkation in 
the royal barge, mbited, as became her sta¬ 
tion, with every sign of pomp and splendour, 
when those who filled the crowded boats 
with which the Barnes was covered had 
been wont to. dispute the honour of a pass¬ 
ing smile, when the martial strains of the 
royal band were only interrupted by the 
enthusiastic aedamadons of the populace: 
now she stood there at night, in secret and 
in disguise; her retinue, with one excep¬ 
tion, composed of strangers and .menials. 
The only sound that now toke the stillpess, 
was that of the rushing oorrent of rawdpmp 
air round every corner a£ the passages 
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*lndl lad to tibe river. There stood the 
Queen of En^and^that youn^ beautiful, 
wad d^cate bong—expoera to the midnight 
w of a northern December, with the met 
^driving heavily upon her form, trembling 
from cold, terror, and excitement. The 
boat was at length hmled, they entered, and 
the splash of the oars falling back into the 
water seemed to the ear of the royal fugitive 
like the farewell which was too deep within 
her heart to reach her lips. Graciously ac¬ 
knowledging the tender care which the 
young frenchman bestowed upon his infant 
charge as it lay nestled in warmth and secu¬ 
rity beneath the folds of his ample cloak, 
the queen relapsed into a profound silence, 
and her companions, both from respect and 
caution, followed her example. 

Mary of Modena looked upon the city 
she had left with mingled feelmgs of r gret. 
For some time, at least, she had been happy 
there ; it was the home of her husband, the 
country of her king, the birth-place of her 
child—and now she was quitting it probably 
for ever!—and the being she loved best was 
still there, still exposed to danger and in¬ 
dignity, which she was not allowed to share. 
How fervent were the prayers that rose to 
heaven in that moment of sorrow and un¬ 
certainty. 

It could be scarcely said that Mary of 
Modena wept, for the tear was long in ga¬ 
thering, and it stood ere it overflowed the 
eye, and trickled slowly down the pallid 
cheek, causing the distant lights of the city 
to dance before her sight. Looking long 
and wistfully towards London, tlie queen 
gazed with double interest on that wing of 
the palace where the king’s apartments lay. 
A solitary lamp was there, and while yet 
burning, it showed like a beacon ; but when 
the boat had gained the opposite shore, and 
Mary of Modena stood within the precincts 
of Lambeth, she turned once more to look 
in the same direction, all was dark—dark 
as the fortunes of the unhappy monarch 1 
Leaning on the arm of the Count, and en¬ 
treating St. Victoiro to walk by her side, 
the queen hurried forward towards the spot 
where a hired coach had been appointed to 
meet them. But when they arrived at the 
place that had been named, no vehicle was 
there. Fortunately, very few of the inha¬ 
bitants had so far braved the inclemency of 
the weather as to be abroad at that late 
hour; othennse the appearance of so many 
persons assembled together, might have 
created suspicion. They took shelter be¬ 
neath the walls of the church, and, by form¬ 
ing a circle round the queen, endeavoured 
to guard her as much as possible firom the 
increasing fiiry of the wmd; while every 
casual sound tnat struck her ear, seemed to 
Mary of Modena like the bay of the ap- 
jUtMimiing blood-hounds. 

De Lauzun was at length unable to con- 
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ceal his uneasiness,—for he oouW not hMe 
from himself- or others, fliat their situation 
was one of peculiar difficult and danger. 
The queen would not hear of her protector 
quitting her side for an instant; and indeed 
his imperfect knowledge of the En^ish lan¬ 
guage, by exciting remark, mi^t entul 
suspicion. St. Victoiro was still less con- - 
versant with it than himself, and tl» two 
women, who stood trembling at their own 
shadows, were not to be trusted in a case 
which required the utmost presence of nund. 
Jane Dudley stepped boldly forward, and 
volunteered to se^ a carriage to convey the 
fugitives to the spot where the relay had 
been appointed. The queen hesitated at 
the idea of the danger she might incur, 
but De Lauzun accepted the proposal with 
pleasure and surprise, and the lady, draw¬ 
ing her hoodeii mantle more closely round 
her, walked deliberately forward to prose¬ 
cute her search. 

Mary of Modena watched her tunung 
the corner of the street, with no calm feel¬ 
ings. It .seemed to the unfortunate queen 
as if every thing connected with her beeame 
a mark for misfortune, and follovring Jane 
Dudley in idea through the dark streets of 
an unfrequented suburb, she shuddered to 
think of what nught befall her. But -her 
own absorbing griefs were indeed sufficient 
tf» occupy her mind at that moment, and as 
weary in frame as in spirit, Mary of Mo¬ 
dena leaned against the wall; she was only 
roused from the indulgence of profound re¬ 
flection, by the howling of the wind or the 
increasing rain; which, in spite of the thick 
dress she wore, and the solicitude of her 
companions, penetrated her garments, and 
chilled the blood in her veins. 

Why was it that in that moment of 
gloom and desolation, the home of her ear¬ 
liest years suddenly started up, in vivid 
beauty before the eye of remembrance f 
There it stood, beneath its own azure 
canopy, bathed in glorious sunshine, and 
rich in all the warm and glowing colours, 
which nature, with the partiality of the 
fond parent and patriarch of old, has be¬ 
stowed on her favourite Italy ! She beheld 
it all—she could distinguish the proud chain 
of mountains which form a fit boundary^for 
such a piotiu^; she could watch the lUac 
hue of evening stealing over the landscape, 
with its promise of a goodly morrow; she 
could see the moon climbing the heights of 
that boundless sky, which seems indeed a 
true emblem of the heaven, by whose n**®* 
we fondly call the airy space I She could 
even hear the music of her native tongue m 
accents worthy of the scene which her 
gination had raised —tor they seemed like 
those of her mother’s voice, c^ling on her 
by such fond and endearing epithets 
all unknown in the language she had auice 
acqffijped, and the Italian’s heart 
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tomurds her owe dietaot bsid-^hai counts 
whose aspect is beauty, whose language u 
melody, and whose breath is perfume! 

But leaving tlie queen and her protector 
to deliberate on the best and safest mea> 
sures to be taken, we will follow the steps 
of Jane Dudley. That lady was endowed 
with an intrepid spirit, but it must be con« 
fessed that she was not entirely devoid of 
fear, as she traversed the dark streets of a 
suburb, with the intricacies of which she 
was whoUy unacquainted. Neither did she 
know how or where to find the conveyance 
required; but trusting to her own skill and 
energy, Jane hurried forward, and found 
herseltf. by degree.s, in a more frequented 
partof L^beth. Now, startled by the sound 
of loud and angry voices, she {^used, and, 
with a beating heart, concealed herself un¬ 
der the diadow of some jutting wall, until 
the disputants had passed—now, hastily 
turning tlie comer of a street, she found 
herself assailed by a reveller, staggering 
from the scene of dissipation to the home he 
could scarcely find; pushing him aside with 
all the strength she could command, Jane 
Dudley shuddered as she heard the man fall 
heavily on the pavement, crying out loudly 
that he was murdered 1 Drea^ng lest that 
cry should attract others to the spot, she 
hurried on, and a^er experiencing no slight 
degree of terror and anxiety, perceived a 
common hackney coach at the end of a 
small idley. Collecting all her energy, she 
ran forward, and addressing the driver, who 
was occupied in abusing a man sufficiently 
sober to try and beat him down in the price 
of his fare. 

“ I will give you that, and more,” cried 
Jane earnestly, more earnestly than she had 
intended, “ if you will take me where I 
wish ! ”—and with an imprudence that was 
unworthy of her, she held out some money 
to the man. 

He eyed her with some curiosity. “ You 
seem in a vast hurry, my mistress,’’ he said; 
** but I’ll not quarrel with you for that, fop 
my horses will go as fast as any other pair 
in Lambeth, or London either. Let them 
bear but the crack of my whip, and they’ll 
be off as quick as old James there berore 
the Dutrijman. But where are we to go, 
my pretty mistress f ” he inauired, a.ssistmg 
her at the same lime into tne coach. She 

not know how to answer. Draw up, 
she said, hesitatingly, “ under the wall 
opposite the church.” 

« Under all the church walls in Lam¬ 
beth f ” asked the man, with a grin of satis- 
&dtion at his own wit. 

' ** Indeed, 1 cannot tell you the name of 
tiie dinr^, fin* I am a stranger here,” she 
said, ** but 1 wiU call to you, when we come 
near.” 

And snppose we never do get near your 
cbnrdi, nlMzess,** said tiie mao, wbose 
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temper apparently had l)eon niffled Iw 'bis 
recent altercation. ** Why the old uBow 
there, for all he did not know where he was, 
could tell me where he wished to be t if yon 
can give no better directions, you had better 
just step out again, and I’ll try and find 
somebody that knows where they are 
going.” 

” Pray do not say so,” excirimed Jane 
Dudley, in a tone of entreaty;—“ I tiiink I 
can describe the church now : it is not fM 
from the river, nearly opposite—I mean, 
there is a wall runs round it, and streets 
both ways.” 

“ I’hat would do for fifty of them,'if there 
are so many. So, mistress, you had bettor 
find some one else, who may know more 
about clmrchcs tlian I do.” 

Jane Dudley was perplexed: she did not 
dare offer him more money, and believed her 
only resource was in supplication. “Pray, 
pray, do not refuse mo!” she said, “ my 
family are waiting for me there—we are 
leaving our home by night, because we are 
hardly pres.sed—for rent, and if they .stay 
till morning, we shall perhaps be seized 
upon, with all that we possess: they are 
waiting fur me now, and I have walked 
alone, and am wearied and alarmed.” 

Her words ])crha])s recalled some similar 
incident in his own life, for they i>roduced 
the desired effect. Tlie man made no fiir- 
thcr demur, but drove off at a fierce rate, and 
without much difficulty found the spot in 
question. "When he perceived the party, be 
appeared somewhat dismayed at the number 
he was expected to carrj', but De Lauzun 
without hesitation promised him a sum of 
money that silenced all his scruples in an 
instant. The (}ucen directed her compa¬ 
nions to enter the coach, wliilc she lingered 
a moment to express her thanks, and bid 
Mistress Dudley lareweU. 

The two heroines of the romance are 
named in this scene. Jane Dudley is a 
-very evil disposed person, wbose steps, 
we are sony to say, we follow with more 
interest than the perfections of Mary 
Saviie, the latter being (a defect com¬ 
mon to all attempts at portraying human 
perfection) exceedingly inane and weari¬ 
some, a remark which brings us to the 
principal failing of the tale : too large a 
part of it is cast in dialogue, where the 
author possesses limited colloquial powers, 
or, what is more probable, has never be* 
stowed a thought on the unalterable laws 
which imperatively govern dialogue, when 
adopted in fiction. Let us look into 
life, and remember that if our friends and 
families were to indulge in long speeches, 
which, if printed, would occupy a page <xr 
two, or liioze^ trho could listen to them 
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lon^ enough to make reply ? The laws 
of kfa and ordinary society must govern 
romance, or it will not afford pleasure. If 
conversation be not lively and rapid, it 
should never occur in the pages of fiction, 
bnt the information it is intended to con¬ 
vey should be given in narrative. We 
would recommend to our fair authoress, 
for the future, earnestly to study dramatic 
composition before she adopts the use of 
it in so large a portion of a tale. There 
is, however, so much intrinsic worth in 
this work, so much that commands the 
admiration and respect of the reader, that 
notwithstanding a single defect, arising 
from inexperience in authorship, a doubt 
cannot exist of the Forester proving a 
favourite in the approaching season of 
retirement at country seats and bathing 
places, when three elegantly written vo¬ 
lumes will be found a pleasant resource 
to those lately engaged in the whirl of 
fashion ; and to their attention we now 
commend it. 


7%e Tragedy of Count Alarcos. By the 
Author of “ Vivian Grey." Colburn. 
Our, anticipations are seldom vivid when 
taking in hand a drama merely destined 
for the reading table. So often have we 
been disappointed by the abortive at¬ 
tempts of authors—known and unknown 
—to write tragedy, that we did not ex¬ 
pect what we found in the perusal of 
Count Alarcos. 

Our horticulturists declare that a small 
wood strawberry contains as much fla¬ 
vour as they diffuse over the pulpy sub¬ 
stance of one of the new sorts of growth, 
whose monstrous size is considered so 
®<^lghty an achievement by modern art. 
Whether this be true in the vegetable 
world we will not decide, but an analogy 
will hold good in poetry ; for the literary 

production ofcloselyconcentrated thought 
and earnest study, though small in size, 
is far more racy and valuable than many 
volumes, written as carelessly and rapidly 
as loquacious persons speak; in truth, the 
reason that a good tragedy is so rare in 
the present day, is the tame verbosity 
of modern pens. Language has, in tlie 
nineteenth century, been cultivated by 
rules and exercises, which makes fluency 
in verse and prose a mere mechanical 
operation; but a large portion of such 
compositions (like tilie flavour-matter of 
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the strawberry) contamf a small 
matter of genius wherewith to inspirit a 
huge mass of printed words. 

Three centuries ago the very intenwty 
of study requisite to find a suftcient 
number of expressive Englirit wor&, 
wherewith to embody the vivid ideality 
of the dramatic poets who adorned that 
era ofourliterature,wa8 favourable to the 
concentration of their genius into the 
brief compass of plays, small indeed ui 
bulk, but glowing with immortal vitality. 

There is no occasion here to divert 
from the direct purpose of the author, 
and examine this composition as a poem 
or as a story, or any thing but what it is 
—a colloquial drama. 

The plot, taken from an old Spanish 
ballad, is, that Count Alarcos, a near 
relative to the King of Castille, married a 
lady whom he loves, and who is the 
mother of his three children. The Prin¬ 
cess Solisa, heiress to the throne, falls 
in love with him, and the King offers 
him her hand and the kingdom, if he can 
claim them as a disengaged man. The 
Count goes to a castle in a distant pro¬ 
vince, and informs his innocent wife that 
she must die. The Countess begs leave 
that she may nourish her infant son once 
more before she is killed, and then sub¬ 
mits heroically to her assassination. The 
ruggedness of this outline is, in the origi¬ 
nal, adorned with a thousand naive beau¬ 
ties of the olden time, and is fiill of 
curious traits pertaining to the middle 
ag(!s. Ml. D’Israeli has shown great 
judgment in what he has sel^ted and 
what he has retained of this ballad, as 
in the intermediate matter he has added 
to the original plot. 

He has made the Count and Solisa 
precontracted, but parted by the machi¬ 
nations of the queen-mother; he has 
made the Count’s love for the princess 
to revive with great force after his return 
with his wife to Burgos, while the incen¬ 
tive to murder in the less excusable 
motive in the old ballad is unmixed am¬ 
bition. The Princess, though a demon 
when her passion for her former betrothed 
is ruling her, is feminine and attractive 
when not thus agitated. The part of 
the Moor, Oran, would be, wo think, 
more effective in the scenic action than 
during perusal, for the critic discover* 
too many violent transitions of accident 
in the adventure of this person, more 
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tban could ha^e' occurred in tlie time 
to which the tragedy is properly limited. 
If acted, this play would need alteration 
in the earlier scenes, wherein Oran first 
appears; if nature is con8ulted,he should 
have previously been domesticated with 
Count Alarcos, for bis introduction to 
him is rather a weak part of the play; 
but at the conclusion Oran is a very 
grand tragic s^ent. The Count’s dis¬ 
position is developed with great spirit in 
the following passage 

Alar. My Florimonde, 

1 took thee from a fair and pleasant home 
In aaoft land, where, like the air they live in. 
Men’s hearts are mild. This proud and 
fierce Castille 

Resembles not thy gentle Aquitaine, 

More than the eagle may a dove, and yet 
It is my country. Danger in its bounds 
Weighs more than foreign' safety. But 
why speak 
Of what exists not ? 

Cottn. And I hope may never! 

Alar. And if,it come, what then? This 
chance shall find me 
Not unprepared. 

Coun. But why should there be danger ? 
And why should’st thou, the foremost prince 
of Spain, 

Fear or make foes ? Thou standest in no 
light 

Would fall on other shoulders; thou hast 
no height 

To climb, and nought to gain. 'Thou art 
complete ; 

The King alone above thee, and thy friend ? 
Alar. So 1 would deem. I did not speak 
of fear. 

Coun. Of danger ? 

Alar. That’s delight, when it may lead ' 
To mighty ends. Ah, Florimonde! thou 
art too pure; 

Unsoiled in the rough and miry paths 
Of this same trampling world; unskilled 
in heats 

Of fierce and emulous spirits. There’s a 
rapture 

In the strife of factions, that a woman’s soul 
Can never reach. Men smiled on me to-day 
Would gladly dig my grave; and yet I 
smiled. 

And gave them coin as ready as their own. 
And not less base. 

Cofm. And can there be such men. 

And cans’t thou live with them! 

Alar. Ay! and they saw 
Me ride this morning in my state again; 
The people cried “ Alarcos and Castille 1” 
The shout will dull their feasts. 

Coon, There was a time 
Thou didst look back^as on a turbulent 
dream 

On thia MUBe life. 
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Alar. X was ah exile then. 

This stirring Burgos has revived vein. 
Yea, as I glanced from off the Citadel 
This very morn, and at my feet outspread ' 
Its amphitheatre of solemn towers 
And groves of goldenpinnacles, and marked 
Turrets of friends and foes; or traced the, 
range. 

Spread since my exile, of our city's walls 
Washed by the swift Arlanzon: all around 
The flash of lances, blaze of banners, rush 
Of harrying horsemen, and the haughty 
blast 

Of tbe soul-stirring trumpet,—I renounced 
My old philosophy, and gazed as gazes 
The falcon on his quarry! 

Coun. Jesu grant 
The lure will bear no harm! 

The merit of this drama, as we la!;^ 
lies rather in the colloquial spirit of the 
lighter scenes, than in the headlong 
rush of tragic passion. ,We instance the 
scene between Solisa and her page, 
where the devoted feelings of the 
Princess to her lover are blended with the 
childish troubles of her messenger. 

It appears to us that the object of the 
acknowledgment in the confessional, 
by Count Alarcos, of his wife’s murder 
before he has committed it, is an experi¬ 
ment to try whether the church will grant 
him absolution after the deed is done; 
this is an action so completely in the 
spirit of the middle ages, and effective ou 
the stage, that the conception deserves 
great praise; but we think the Count’s 
motive is not brought out sufficiently. 

The way to the catastrophe is ably pre¬ 
pared by the following lines; they deserve, 
the admiration which will be given for 
their abstract merit, as well as for 
the tragic use to which they are applied; 
and it is one of the grand secrets of 
tragic composition to seize soufie magni¬ 
ficent natural occurrence, and apply it 
briefly and boldly to heighten the effect 
of the scene; both dramatic and poetic 
beauty is heightened by such incident; 
without it the conclusion would have been 
violent and forced, with it the drams 
ends without violating possibility of cir¬ 
cumstance. 


The Life Boole of a Labourer. By a 

WOKKINO ClEBOYMAN. 

We find a pleasant union of lively essay 
and imaginative writing in our clerical 
labourer, which makes him a very agre^ 
able companion, if we happen to find his 
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book on a boudoir table in an idle sum¬ 
mer afternoon, when waiting, for a ride 
or for the return of a friend; lliose who 
lore that species of Figilt' reading, which 
is at the same time seasibte and instruc- 
tire, and yet demur at purchasing novels, 
will find this volume a good addition to 
the shelves of a morning room. Our 
Glerg 3 naiaa is ahigh>conservattve, an old 
&diioned admirer of good old times, ex« 
ceedingly enthusiastic regarding the do¬ 
mestic virtues of the grand-father-court, 
and casting an affectionate eye still fur¬ 
ther backward to the cavalier times, 

when loyalty no harm was.” How 
can a clerical antiquary do otherwise ? 
Well, we like to see consistency, and an 
esprit du corps in every profession as 
well as our author, so we will begin our 
specimens from the clerical part of «he 
work. 

Yes; the rector was right. In union of 
sentiment and identity of object, lies the 
strength of every profession, whether civil 
or military. 

Those who take any interest in ob-serving 
the tactics of the anti>church party, or in 
watching the process of the current of 
calumny, will not ml to remark how inva¬ 
riably the assailants of the church have se¬ 
lected as the objects of their bitterest hos¬ 
tility the character and functions of the 
bishops. 

To a thoughtful mind this points a very 
weighty moral. In the humiliation of her 
bishops is involved the degradation of the 
church. 

The bishops represent the clergy in the 
Upper House. Under the most favotmable 
auspices the church is but imperfectly re- 

f resented in the legislature. In fact, in the 
lower House, with the exception of the six 
members for the Universities, the church 
has no direct representation at all. The 
presence therefore of the prelates in the 
House of Lords, is die only check which 
the church possesses against the avowal of 
opinions and the pri^ess of measures fatal 
to her existence. Her enemies are aware of 
this. They would therefore willingly 
“ reUeve the bishops of their parliamentary 
duties.” In other words, they would gladly 
expel the bishops from the tipper House, 
ana thus leave the church at the mercy of 
the democratic spirit which runs riot in the 
Lower. This effected, no small progress 
would have been made towards realising 
their long fondly cherished project—that of 
detaching the church from the guardianship 
and protection of the state—in other words^ 
of dissolving the union between them. 

• «*a 

Let an anecdote point a moral. 
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He still lives-«>governuig with unfoltering 
firmness, a most important dioceK, and 
raised to the bench in the first insbmee by 
the force of talent—of whom, when presid¬ 
ing over a see of large ektent bat limited 
value, the following trait is recorded. 
Among his brothera the bishop had one to 
whom he vres deeply and peculiarly at¬ 
tached. This gentleman was on the point 
of marriage: and the chancellorship of the 
diocese—then held by a very aged and 
infirm individual—was hourly expected to 
fall within his lordship’s disposal, to be con¬ 
ferred, as was supposed, upon his brother. 
Bumour at least was rife through the little 
cathedral city to that effect: and as the ru¬ 
mour was never contradicted, it obtained 
very general credence. Just about this pe¬ 
riod, when “ every body felt perfectly cer¬ 
tain” that the succession to the chancellor¬ 
ship by the bishop’sbrother, was asettied mat¬ 
ter,” the diocesan sought an interview with 
the father of the lady. 

“ I have felt it ray duty to call on you,” 
said the prelate, “to disabuse your mind of 
any impression which the current rumour 
may have left upon it —namely, tiiat I des. 
tine the chancellorship for my brother. 
You have probably been told that suoh 
is my intention 

“I have, my lord,” said the lady’s father, 
“heard a statement to that effect more 
than once: and knowing your lordship’s 
attachment to your brother, 1 did conceive 
such an event to be by no means impro¬ 
bable.” 

“ It has possibly had some influence in 
inducing you to consent to your daughter’s 
marriage, and more particularly in permit¬ 
ting it to take place immediately P” 

“ I cannot deny, my lord, imitating your 
lordship’s candour—that that statement has 
had .some weight with me. Every prudent 
father in my circumstances is bound to talt a 
into anxious consideration whatever may 
promote nr disturb an affectionate child's 
happiness.” 

“ True: and the presumption that such 
would be your sentiments has prump^ 
this interview. Now listen to me. The 
dignity in question may never be at my dis¬ 
posal. But if it is, my brother will not have 
it. His welfare is very dear to me: and 
you will believe me, when 1 say that it is 
from no want of affection towards him that I 
come to this conclusion. A more consci- 
’’entious clergyman, a more active parish 
priest, and a more amiable man cannot 
readily be found. But for that post I 
require an individual of great experience- 
conversant with business—versed in ecclesi¬ 
astical laiw—of considerable force of intellect, 
and firmness of character. My regard for 
my brother’s interests fades before my 
anxiety for the welfore of the diocese. 1 
repeat it therefore-^d it is right, dr, 
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tint ilnrald kaow it from 

ny own lipo—that ehaaoellor of this dio* 
eeaOi by my appomtmfint, my brother necer 
vtii be !** 

What an awM iiutance vS ** Nepotism'* 
waa how I 

A somewhat mmihr fret, more general!^ 
knowm beantifally .fflastrstes the character 
of titp Ute mimifioent Bishop Barrington. 

James"—said the Bishop, after he had 
much amused by one of the lively 
ttuhts of a yxnithfal relative, for his lord* 
■hip, one of the most devoted, was also one 
of AO most Oheerful of Christians—“ that 
repartee ir^d have told well in Westmin* 
iter Halh There, a readiness at reply is in* 
valuable. Yonr future prospects, 1 j^lieve, 
tte connected with the bar P" 

** No, my lord, with the church.” 

"^e cnurch! Indeed! Is that your 
tiwn choice ?" 

“ Why, no, my lord"-*and the young 
man's gaiety seemed to leave him—“ I 
cminot say that it is. In truth—in fact—that 
is, 1 do not conceive that I am altogether the 
maferioi out of which a staid parish priest can 
be formed. But I defer to the better 
judgment of my family.” 

“ They have their reasons P” 

“ Strong reasons, my lordsaid the 
young man with deepening gravity. 

“ mat are they ?” 

“The certainty of my belonging to an 
benourable profession and the probability of 
my havib^ ia it a competent provision.” 

“ Provision I where—how—from what 
ionree P” 

“I have the honour to be closely connec¬ 
ted irith your lordship; and with your 
extensive patronage, and the friendly interest 
witb which you have ever regarded me, my 
ftmily do not believe you will allow me 
to starve upon, the pitb^e of a mere cu* 

“ True: there is something in that,” 
said the prelate, musingly, “I had not 
considered that point; but others have, 
Happears,and perhaps prudently. James,” 
sua he, again addressmg his young com¬ 
panion ; “ what grade of living is expected 
from me P” 

“ Why, my lord, as yonr relative and 
godson, I coiud hardly imagine you would 
ofrer me a benefice under five hundred per 
autmm.” « 

“ Would that content you ?” 

^ply, my lord.” 

“ the matter to me again this day 
Wefek.” ^ 

The subject was nof foigotten. The 
.MAbp himself resumed it on the day ap- 
fbint^ with the remark-^-” I have acted 
i^Km our conversation in the best mannCT 
1 was able. God forbid that the UfA. of my 
^ biitiuip should directly or inedr^y 


cause aay man to eutw the dinndi eave 
from heartMt wad spiritual convictions f 
Here is a deed which seonres to you for 
life out of my private and hereditary pro* 
Mrty, an income of five hundred per annum. 
But, mark the condition, that tdnofitture^ 
rsbd,neith6rdimngyourlifr,'aor aftermyde¬ 
cease,*Mp(Nrraito uponyoareelfm&r oUa^MtS. 
Do you understand me P” 

“I do, my .lend, and thankfiiUy and joy* 
fully accept the condition.” . . 

Wow very like “Nepotism” is all this ? 

Another charge brought against the 
Inshops is their wealth. 

Those who make this a matter of re¬ 
proach are bound to consider—^first, tl» 
prodigal munificence with which the fefr 
affluently endowed prelates strain the means 
at their disposal for the public good—and 
next the infinitely greater benefit accruing 
to the public from the allotment of masses 
of property to men whose education, pursuits, 
and office dispose them to benevolence, rather 
than to others. 

In the debate in the House of Lords, on 
the spoliation of the see of Durham, the 
assertion was made and confirmed by every 
speaker who rose on either side the House, 
that the late Bishop Barrington had given 
away to objects oi benevolence, no less a 
sum than two hundred thousand pounds: and 
that his successor, Bishop Van Mildert, 
in noble imitation of such an example, had 
applied between six and seven thousand 
per annum of the revenues of the see 
to the same ol^jects. Now let us suppose 
that those revenues had been swept away 
during the reign of the Eighth Harry—and 
had gone to gOTge the llussells, or any other 
parasites of the monai-ch’s court. Is any 
one weak enough to imagine that the peo¬ 
ple of Durham could, during the last half- 
century, have derived three hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds from them, as they have done, 
cither for the purposes of religions instruc¬ 
tion, public benevolence, or individual 
charity. ITie sum of three hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds is named because it is esta¬ 
blished by evidence that the bishops of the 
diocese have, within fifty years, freely ^ven 
that amount. But (as was well remarked 
by one speaker,) the benefit of these 
gifts is increased, perhaps multiplied two 
or three fold to the public, by the influence 
of their example. Men like doctors Bar- 
rin^n and Van Mildert are blessings to 
their neighbourhood, not merely as bene¬ 
factors but as models of benevolence. A 
million, instead of three hundred thousand 
pounds, would scarcely cover the benefit 
wMch the people of Durham have derived 
from the rich endowmente and atitt richer 
hearts of their bishops daring the last half 
centi^y. Now—^to repeat the question^* 
had tibiat endowment passed to tiie house of 
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Wflbnni, nwtild 43is mopk of Dorium have 
dwived the same adnwiitage firoin it, either 
in direct or in indtative bwefoctions ? 

Let the Duke of Bedford's splendid 
augmentation ten or twentyjpounds a* 
year to the ncarage of Brent Tot, let his 
Uberality to odier livings, of 'whi<^ he is 
unjHopmtor, answOT the question, and de- 
tennine the amount ci benrat. 

Onr clergyman possesses no little dry 
humour, of which the capital sketches of 
the Rough Clergyman, and the Fasti¬ 
dious Parish, are good instances. The 
papers which approximate nearer to roo 
mance, are of a lower character. Ihe 
Alchemist Clergyman, though interest¬ 
ing^ does not assimilate with the tildes 
in which it is cast by at least a hundred 
years. 

We greatly prefer the sketches from 
professional life we hnd in this volume 
to any other. The Deserted Prophetess 
is a Valuable paper; it displays a truth 
which is seldom indeed denned; it con¬ 
veys a strong lesson to those who fancy 
scriptural knowledge and Christian con¬ 
duct are indivisible. We extract a part 
of it relative to the poor-laws, because it 
gives a just tribute to one of our senate, 
whose firmness and benevolence pleaded 
the cause of those who could not speak 
for themselves, and if not successful in 
repealing laws peculiarly liable to abuse 
awoke a strong counteracting principle 
throughout the land, calculated to heal 
many wounds indicted by cruel experi¬ 
mentalists in legislation. 

The close of Mr. Walter’s life must be 
hallowed by the blessings of his country, 
for millions tliink of him as the author 
of this book expresses himself:— 

The line of argument adopted by the hu- 
man$ Mr. Walter, in his place in the 
House, during the debates on me poor-law, 
it has been me fashion to decry. To the 
truth of many of his statements touching 
the starving nature of the diet, I rejoice at 
being able to hear my feeble testimony. 
Nor will I shrink from animadverting on 
the flippancy and arrogance with which 
die Asfnstant Commissioners treated many 
a parochial clergyman who ventured to en- 
tertun a doubt as to the beneficial working 
of the measure. Their intention was obvious 
enough i But what real good can ever 
restdt ftnm degrading the parochial 
eleigy. in the eyes of the parishioners-— 
lowering their influence—and crippling 
tiieir exertions I Harsh as the enactment 
is, it is now the law of the land; and as 
gneh must obeyed. Rut the esertioas 
naakniiE.] * 


to caepose its i^usdoe and joiidg^lta 
rigour, made by iHhr. WslieV wbmi miitmbair 
for Berk^^, t^ect onlfim lasting bOUd^. 
They were in adndrable keeping with pa 
benevolent disposition: to whieh those tHiio 
live in his nri^bonrhood are &o slruigi^. 
lbs nwed of preise which Ms 
redfhsed him, their sweesson will tmhetdl* 
tatingfy accord: sad a Hioaas TBisavaA 
eonfim. 

Another feature in thie Uttle wc^ 
which we view with approval, is the spii^ 
which leads the author to collect tracte,andi 
analyse the labours of Christian benefitc- 
tors of the human race of a different 
creed from his own. His visit to the 
birth-place of Robert Hall is of this na¬ 
ture. And more especially do we admire 
his essay on the illustrious Selina Lady 
Huntingdon: he gives an eloquent tri¬ 
bute to a virtuoua sufferer, the descendant 
of that great lady, which we willaotwith- 
hold before we bid him fiirewelL 

But at all events there is one of hii hohMs 
who recalls both in feature, form, and eha^ 
racter her distinguished ancestress. To an J 
authentic and very agreeable portrait extant ‘ 
of the celebrated Countess when in the 
bloom of youth, the present Lanv Flora 
Hastings bears a marked resemblance. 
The finely developed brow—the calm yet 
courageous eye—the thin lip and expresudn 
of firm resolve about the mouth may be 
clearly traced both in the portrait and in 
the living resemblance. Is their not riso 
some further similitnde ? Fixedness of 
principle and decision of character—prompt¬ 
ness in adopting a certain line of conduct 
and unalterable resolution in abiding hy it 
—a noble and stem defiance of calumny-i- 
o high and sustaining sense se^-retpect-— 

these we gather from countless paragraphs 
in Lady Huntingdon’s private letters to 
have been'very prominent features in her cha¬ 
racter ; and have not all these been evinrod 
by her intrepid descendant, who has recently 
attracted so much of the a^niiation sad 
sympathy of the British nation P 

May a higher and a holier resemblance 
yetavraitherl 


T%e Lt^e of the Dukt of fTellit^olt, 
compiled from his Grace's Dispatches^ 
By George Soane. Churton. 
Neither the fiivour nor the popularity 
of the great Duke seems to decline with 
his countiymen, as the stream of time 
flows on, if we may judge by their e^er- 
neis to obtain memorials of his actions. 
The work in hand is the third or fourth 
Life of Wellington published daring the 
prraeat season. It b comprised in littli 





Iportable volumea, eonq^ed bj a profes- 
»onal author from 4i« Cuba's own dis¬ 
patches; the intermediate parts being 
£JJed op with links from Napier, and 
the dispatches of the French generals. 
The lives, or ru^cr campaigns of Wel¬ 
lington, written by his fellow-soldiers, 
must be considered more as evidence of 
various witneues than memoirs or lives 
of the hero, and will, one day, form 
materials for a true historical bio^- 
phy; but we deprecate the term Life” 
as appKed to any of them. 

Mr. George Soane has performed his 
difficult task, as far as we can judge 
from the first volume, with - considerate 
skill. As in all the other lives, for some 
strange reason, the adventures of the 
Duke in India are by far the most en¬ 
tertaining : we do not know any of Wel¬ 
lington’s battles wherein his soldierlike 
character, appears more brilliantly than 
in a forgotten oonflict on Hindostanee 
ground, called the battle of Argaum; 
and could the great soldier be questioned, 
he would probably say that the following 
exploit was among bis dearest recollec¬ 
tions 

The enemy’s line extended above five 
miles, their infantiy and guns being in their 
loft of their centre, with a body of cavalry 
on their flank. On their right was Scindiah’s 
army, consisting of one very heavy body of 
horse, and beyond that again was a mass of 
Pindi^es and other light troops. In their 
rear was the village of Argaum, and in their 
front a pliun, which was broken and inter¬ 
sected by many water-courses. 

About half^a mile from the enemy’s cen¬ 
tre stood Sersouly, in front of which it was 
intended to form the line of the Angb- 
Indian army. For this piupose llie right 
column of infantry, composed of the gene¬ 
ral’s own division, marched upon that vil¬ 
lage, but before the leading platoon could 
wheel and take ground to the right, the 
enemy opened all thor guns upon it, and 
two battalions of Sepoys, with toe iniadtry 
picquets, broke, and sought shelter behind 
the houses. Fortunately the general was 
near the spot, under a tree, givmg orders to 
the brigaihen. He immediaiely stepped out 
in front, hoping by his presence to restore 
their confidence; but finding this example 
ineffectual, he mounted his norse, and m- 
stead of upbraiding them for their cowardice, 
rallied them under cover of the village, and 
leading them round the other side of it, 
formed them on the very spot he origmally 
intended them to occupy. The remainder 
of the column followed, and prolonged file 
Ihw to the right. 
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This wpa # masterpiece of generalship, 
and «viac4d<4 plKdoVlia ktaowled^ef human 
nature, which could oidy have existed in the 
mind of genius. It was atteuded, too; with 
this advantage: the entsny oontinimd 'th 
direct their guns for some time <m riie Spot 
where ^y first saw the column, so that the 
general h^ time to take up his |>OBition, 
and he formed the army in two lines, the 
infrmfry being in the first, aupportod on the 
rear of the ri^t by his own cavaliy, and on 
the left by the Mogul and Mysore horse. 
During these movements two stronghatteries 
had been planted on either side of tnerilloge, 
when, all being completed, the infan^ 
inarched forward m the greatest order, with 
their gfuns plaoedin the intervals. From these 
a tapid fire was kept up till the advancingline 
came within musket shot of the enemy; the 
former then charged, and, after a short and 
ineffectual resistance, drove tlieir antagonists 
from the field. The only part that fairly 
stood their ground was a body of about one 
thousand men, called the Fharsee llisaulab, 
or Persian battalion, who, tlwowing aside 
thrir matchlocks, advanced, like the High¬ 
landers of hold, with sword and buckler, 
and flung themselves with fury on the 7-lth 
and 7Bth regiments. The musket and the 
bayonet prevailed, and this gallant body was 
almost entirely destroyed. 

There is more of personal biography 
belonging to the present work than to 
any of its competitors that we have ex¬ 
amined; here is a sketch of Wellington, 
as a youthful member of the Irish Par¬ 
liament, which will be interesting to the 
present generation. It is likewise curious 
to observe that France trained her future 
conqueror in one of her military schools. 

Arthur Wellesley, the subject of the pre¬ 
sent memoir, was bom at Dangan Castle, in 
the county of Meath, on the Ist of May 
1769. At an early age he was sent to Eton, 
from which, at the close of the American 
war, he was transferred to the military 
school at Anglers, tlien under the superin¬ 
tendence of the celebrated Pignerol. How 
he passed his time here is not known, except 
as It may be inferred from results^ Fond as 
the French are, in general, of memoir-writ¬ 
ing, not one of his school-fellows has given 
us a single anecdote of their illustrious 
companion, and yet it seems Scarcely possi¬ 
ble that such a mind could have passed 
through the routine of a school without 
evincing some tokens of that superiority 
which was afterwards to surprise all Europe, 

However this may he, we find him an en¬ 
sign in the March of 1787; a lieutenant in 
the December of the same year; and in the 
June 1791, a captain in the 18th regiment 
of !Ught Dragoons. But even at this early 
period his ^attention seems to have been 
*, [the coubt 
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turned to politic!; fbr,lathejprevion8 year, 
he was returned to the Irieh Iwlialnent for 
Trim, in the county of Meath, a borough 
under the patrona^ of his Iwother, the Eaii 
of Momington. He is dracribed by a eo- 
temporal^, then much distinguished at the 
bar, as l>mg ruddy-faced and juvenile in 
appearance, and popular enough among the 
young men of his own age and station. 
His address, says the same unfavourable 
observer, was unpolished; he occasionally 
spoke in Parliament, but notsuccesfoITy, and 
never on important subjects, evincing no 
promise of that ability to which he 
wards attained. This may be so, yet on 
such occasions it is always much safer to 
doubt the discrimination of the judge, than 
to believe that the early efforts of genius 
not only failed to ^ve any token of future 
excellence, but even fell below the common 
standard. 


History of British Birds* By W. Yar- 
BKLL, F.L.S., &<i. Van Voorst. 
Tiis thirteenth number of Mr. Yarrell’s 
valuable British Birds leads the links of 
the feathered chain of creation from the 
Starling through the Chough* and Raven, 
to the Hooded Crow. The dissection of 
the organ of voice in these loquacious 
creatures, and the illustrating wood-cuts, 
will afford important information to the 
scientific student. The embellishments 
are, as usual, first-rate; these, the Raven, 
the Chough, and the Carrion Crow, are 
instances of the exact resemblance of the 
cuts to their original. 

'Dor review of the History of British 
Reptiles is delayed for the present, the 
second number not yet having come to 
hand ; and we are unwilling to give a 
dislocated account of a publication, which 
evidently deserves the minutest consider* 
alien. 


A Popular Trsatise on the Stomach. By 
Dr. 8. PaauBNOTON, M. D. P. With 
Wood Engravings. 

lu a literary point of view this little 
pamphlet has daims to notice, being writ¬ 
ten in a style so lively and perspicuous, 
that no one can help reading it through 
when once they have taken it in band. 


It contains some highly tiilpi-. 

valions on the important subject of d^ee- 
tion. The follow ng renierks on tl^ 
fashionable remedies of alkalis appear to 
us too valuable to be withheld, at a sea* * 
son when effervescing draughts are mero 
than usual enticing, and people swallow 
vast quantities without knowing they 
lead to diabetes and other dreadfiU cofii* 
plaints:— 

But the intelligent reader will see at a 
glance, that such a practice is both un¬ 
scientific and mischievous. For,'In the 
first place, the gastric juice acid: andi 

by perpetually giving alkali, it mnat of 
course be neutralised and rendered inert. 
In the next place, alkalis are very irritat¬ 
ing to the stomach when given in excess. 
Whoever recollects the effect of the alkali 
in soap, when accidentally applied to the 
eyes, or the rough excoriated hands of 
washerwomen, wilt be easily convinced of 
this fact. And lastly, alkalis impoverish 
the blood, cause emaciation, and lead to 
very distressing maladies. 

A substitute for these dangerous drugs 
Dr. Ferrengton seems to have endear 
voured to effect by working out the sug¬ 
gestions of Dr. Holland. 

These observations contain mni^h truth, 
and the comments on the use of calomel 
are undetiiable. In conclusion, Dr. Per- 
rengton says-— 

I must add one apology for myself. I 
feel that, as a member of the medical pro¬ 
fession, I am liable to some obloquy for 
keeping secret the mode of preparing a 
medicine, whose use I affirm to be so widely 
beneficial. I think, however, that if 1 
merely replied, that I choose to exercise 
my right to the sole enjoyment of my own 
industry, in spite of any conventional cus¬ 
tom whatever, that all well-judging per- 
Bons will consider me ampW justified. But 
1 have another reason. The manufacture 
of the Tonic Aperient requires so much che¬ 
mical and pharmaceutical skill and delicacy 
I of manipulation, that if it were prepared by 
ordinary chemists, it must of necessity 
either be exceedingly bad, or exorbitantly 
dear. But prepared as it is in large quan¬ 
tities, under my own daily superintend- 
. ance, it ia offered to the public at an ex- 
1 Temely moderate price, and of quality that 
c aunot be cavilled at. 
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QUEEN’S GAZETTE. 


VIVAT EEGINA. 


Svae S8.*>-The Queen granted audiences 

the Marquis of Nonnanby and Viscount 
Mdboume, and afterwords received visits 
■vm the Ftinecss Augusta and the Duchess 
atf Ghnieester. 

SS^—Her M^esty. honoured the Italian 
Opdra wi& her presence H. R. H. the 
Sdse of Cambri<^ visited Her Majesty. 

; Sunday. SO.—Her Majesty and her au¬ 
gust metner, H. R. H. the Queen-Dowager, 
And H. R. H.the Princess Augusta, attended 
divine service in the Chapel Royal, St. 
James’s. The sermon was preached by the 
^n. and Rev. M. Grenville, from St. 
Muk, chap. ix. and part of the 6th verse. 
•Ihe Imsons were read by the Rev. Mr. 
MakiUa, the prayers by the Rev. Dr. Vi¬ 
vian, and the communion service was read 
Ae Rev. Dr. Vivian and the Rev. Mr. 
Klritts. H. R. H. the Duchess of 
Cinibridge, accompanied by the Princess 
Augusta, and Mary of Cambridge, visited 
the Queen, llie Rwal Duchess and the 
Prinsess alro virited H. R. R- the Duchess 
oi Kent. 

July 1.—After granting audiences to 
Viscount Melbourne and Lord Holland, the 
Qdeen rode out on horseback, and in the 
evening dined with H. M. the Queen-Dow- 
at Marlborough House- ITie Princess 
Leiidngen accompanied the Queen. The 
psir^ at Marlboroiwh House to meet Her 
Majesty consisted of their Royal Highnesses 
the Duchess of Gloucester, the Duke of 
Sussex, the Duke and Duchess of Cam- 
farid^, and the Princess Augusta of Cara- 
teldge, their Serene Hi^nesses the Prin- 
tosses of Hohenlohe and ndnee Edward of 
TOxe Weimar, Earl Howe, Earl and Coun¬ 
tess Denbigh, Viscount and Viscountess 
BiUTington, the Hon. Miss Hope Johnstone, 
nie Hon. Miss Boyle, the Hon. Mr. Ashley, 
file Hon. Captain Curzon, and the Rev. 
J. Ryle Wood. H. M . the Queen-Dowager 
hsd afterwards an evening party; the com¬ 
pany consisted principally of the ladies and 
gentlemen of the household of their Majes¬ 
ties and of the Royal Family. 

2.—Viscount Melbourne had audience 
vrith Her MUyesty. The Queen rode out 
OD hmeeback, and in the evening honoured 
the Ita^ Opera Tvith her presence. 
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8.—After muting audience to Viscount 
Melbourne, Her Majesty rode out on horse¬ 
back, and in the evening had a dinner 
party. 

4. —After granting audience to Viscount 
Melbourne and Lord Hill, the Queen held 
a Court at Buckingham Palace. 

5. —Vise. Melbourne bad audience of the 
Queen. 

6. —Her Majesty granted audience to 
Viscount Melbourne, and afterwards received 
a visit from H. M. the Queen-Dowager at¬ 
tended by the Dowager Lady of Beding- 
field. 

Sunday, 7.—H. M. the Queen-Dowager 
attended divine service in the morning, in 
the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. The 
Duchess and the Princess Augusta of Cam¬ 
bridge, and the Princess Hohenlohe, visited 
the Zoological Gardens in the Regent’s 
Park. 

8. —The Queen granted audience to the 
Duke of Argylc and Viscount Melbourne. 

9. —Viscount Melbourne had audience of 
her Majesty. 

10. —Her Majesty granted audience to 
Viscount Melbourne, and in the afternoon 
took an airing in an open carriage and 
four. 

11. —The Queen held a Court in the 
afternoon, at the New Palace. 

A deputation of Peers, in court dress, ar¬ 
rived at two o’clock from the House of 
Lords. Their lordships were ushered into 
the presence of the Queen, in the throne- 
room. Her Majesty received the address 
on the throne. 

The deputation advanced to the foot of 
the throne, when the Lord Chancellor read 
the address from the House of Lords. Her 
Majesty returned a most gracious answer, 
and the deputation retired. 

Her Majesty gave audience to Lord John 
Russell, the Marquis of Lansdowne, and 
Viscount Melbourne. 

12. —Her Mmesty received a visit from 
the Duchess of Gloucester, and granted 
audience to Viscount Melbourne, 

13. —'The Marquis of Normanby and 
Viscount Melbourne had audience of Her 
M^sty. 

The Queen visited the Queen Dowager, 
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her Majeaty afterwards took an airing in 
an open carriage and four, and in the even¬ 
ing honoured the Italian Qpera with her 
presence. 

Sunday, 14.—Her hWesty attended di¬ 
vine service in the Chapel Royal, St. 
James’s. 

The Duke of Sussex visited her Majesty. 

15. —The Queen granted Viscount Mel- 
houme and the Judge-Advocate-General 
audience, and in the afternoon took an air¬ 
ing in the parks in a carriage and four. In 
the evening Her Majesty honoured Covent- 
Garden theatre with her presence. 

16. —Viscount Melbourne bad an au¬ 
dience. Her Majesty rode out on horse¬ 
back, attended as usual. Her Majesty the 
(iueen-Dowager, accompanied by the Prin¬ 
cess Hohenlohe, visited the Queen and the 
Duchess of Kent at Buckingham Palace 
In the evening Her Majesty honoured the 
Italian Opera-house with her presence. 

17. —Viscount Melbourne and Lord Hill 
had audiences of the Queen. Her Ma¬ 
jesty rode out on horseback, attended by 
her suite, during the afternoon. A state 
]>ortrait of the Queen, just finished by Mr. 
Cousins, RA., was submitted to^Her Ma¬ 
jesty and the Duchess of Kent by Mr. 
Moon. 

J8.—Her Msgesty held a Court at Buck¬ 
ingham Palace. Viscount Melbourne and 
Lord John Bussell had audiences of her 
Migesty. The Princess Sophia Matilda 
visited the Queen and the Duchess of Kent 
at Buckingham Palace. 

19.—The Queen gave audience to Vis¬ 


23. —The Earl of Alhemaxle ind l^geotni^ 
Melboume had audiences. The Queen, at« 
tended by the Marchioness of Nomaahf 
and the Hon. Miss F^t, took an airing 
during the afternoon in an open baroneillgi 
and Riur. Her Mi^esty, accompanied hv 
the Duchess of Kent and suite, honour^ 
the Itah’an Opera-house with her presenoa, 

24. —Viscount Melboume had an audi¬ 
ence. The Queen honoured the Duke and 
Duchess of Somerset, in the afternoon, witK 
her company at a grand fete, given by their 
Graces at Wimbledon. 

25. —The Princess Augusta visited (he 
Queen. The Duchess of BragaUza was 
presented to Her Majesty at Buckingham 
Palace, by Viscount Palmerston. 

26. —The Queen held a Court at Buekuig« 
ham Palace. The Duchess of Northumhelht 
land had an audience. The Queen had a 
dinner party, at which was present. Her 
Majesty the Quccn-Dowager, Hey Imperial 
Majesty the Duchess of firaganza, their 
R. H. the Duchess of Kent, Duke of 
Sussex, and numerous other illustrious and 
noble guests. Her Migesty had afterwards 
an evening party. 

27. —^Viscount Melboume had an andU 

cnce. The Queen, accompanied by H.I.M; 
the Duchess of Braganza and the 

Duchess of Kent, honoured the Itafia^ 
Opera-house with her presence. 

Sunday, 28. — Her Msgesty and her 
august Mother attended divine service 
during the morning in the Chapel Royal, 
St. James’s. The Duchess of Bragsoae 
visited the Queen in the afternoon, and 


count Melbourne. Her Majesty had a din¬ 
ner party; and afterwards also an even¬ 
ing party, for which the state rooms were 
opened: and in the Throne-room Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s quadrille band, led by Weippert, 
attended, and performed during the night 
two entire new sets of waltzes, and the 
Royal Vocal and Guillaume Tell quadrilles. 
Refreshments were served in the Picture- 
gallery. 

20.—Viscount Melbourne and Lord Hill 
had audiences. The Queen, accompanied 
by the Duchess of Kent, during the after¬ 
noon took an airing in an open carriage and 
four. In the evening Her M^esty honoured 
the Italian Opera-house with her presence. 
During the early part of the week the 
Queen was slightly mdisposed with a cold ^ 
but is, we are happy to state, entirely re" 
covered. Sir J. Clark has been in attend¬ 
ance on Her M^estj. 

Sunday, 21.—Her Majesty and her au- 

S ust Mother, in the afternoon, attended 
ivine service in the Chapel Royal, St. 
James's. 

22.—Viscount Melboume had an audi¬ 
ence. Her Majesty, attended by the 
Countess of Burlington, took an airing 
during the afternoon in aa open catriage 
and roar. 
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afterwards dined with Her Migesty at 
Buckingham Palace. A small party wag 
present to meet Her Imperial Majesty. 

29.—The Queen held a Court m (he 
afternoon at Buckingham Palace. H.I.M, 
the Duchess of Bra^nza had an aadlenee 
to take leave. H. I.M., accompanied by the 
Princess Maria Amelia, afterwards want (o 
the apartments of the Duchess of Kent, ig 
the Palace, and took leave of Q.H.H. 
ItIDBB, DRIVES, AMD THEATRES. 

H.S.H. Princess Theresa, of HoheBloks, 
July 2* 

H.S.H. Princess of Leiningen, July!** 8> 

10 , 12 , 12 «. 

H.S.Il. Prince of Leiningen, 12*. 

Duchess of Sutherland, July IS*. 

Countess of Burlington, July ], 2*, )0,12t 
12* 15, 15* 16, 16*. ’ 

Earl of Uxbridge, July 1, 16*. 

Viscountess Forbes, July 1, 2*. 

Lord Gardner, July S, 12*, 16*, 16, 16% 
17. 

Lord Byron, July 3, 16. 

Lord Lilford, July 3, 17. 

Hon. Miss Cavendish, July 1, 3. 

Hon. Miss Cooks, July 2% 8. 

Hon. Colonel Cavendish, July 1, 2% 3,10, 
12, ia% 16 * 16 , 16 % 17 . 

Hon. C. A. Munwy, July 1,12*, 16,16*. 
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Hon. W. Covper, Jnly 1, 2*. 

Hon. Mias Paget, July 12*. 

Hon. Mias Murray, 15*, 17. 

Sir Frederick Stoiin, Joly 1, 8, 12*, 15*, 
16, le*, 17 . 

Sir 6. Quentin, July 1. 

Baroness Lehaen, July 1, 3, 16, 17. 

Miss Quentin, J^y 1, 3, 16, 17. 

Mr. Uieb, Jnly 1. 

GUESTS A.T THE BOTAL TABLE. 

H. B. H. Duchess of Kent, July 19. 
11.R.H. Duchess of Cambridge, July 19. 
H. R. H. Duke of Cambridge, July 19. 

H. R. H. Princess Augusta of Cambridge, 
Jnly 19. 


H. K H. Dneheu of GloBoeteE, Jnljr 19. 
H. S% H. Princess Tbwesa of Hohrakitt, 
Jitiy 10. 

Duke of Arf^le, July 19, 29. 

Duchess of Richmond, July 25. 

Marquis of Abercorn, July 19. 
Marchioness of Abercorn, July 19. 
Marquis of Douglas, July 19. 

Marquis of Westminster, June 28. 
Marchioness of Westminster, June 28. 
Marchioness of Normanby, June 28, 
July 23* 

Marquis of Conyngham, July 12. 

Earl of Albemarle, J uly 17. 

Earl of Wilton, July 19. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION PLATES IN THE PRESENT NUMBER. 


No. 776.—frronrf Dinner or Evening 
Dms.—Dress of pink ,/wilt desoie, shot 
'withwhite^/aef(fe5/a»c. Corsage dpointe, 
the front fn three pieces, and ornamented 
with a Berthe en guipure (see plate). 
This species of tucker goes round the 
back of the corsage, and forms the cceur 
in front (see plate). Short sleeves, plain 
at the shoulder, and cut d la Venetienne, 
with the exception that tlie lower corner 
is rounded off instead of being pointed, 
and that it does not quite cover the 
elbow (see plate); it is trimmed with 
a narrow blonde, and has a bow in 
front. The skirt of the dress is very 
full, and ornamented with two deep 
flounces en guipure, headed by a passe¬ 
menterie or gimp trimming; the lower 
flounce goes round the dress, the upper 
one is brought high in a festoon at the 
left side, and finishes by a small bow of 
ribbon (see plate). Cap of blonde, 
with long lappets depending from the 
back, with a plain flat head piece, and 
a full pufiSng at each ear, in the midst 
of which is a small circle of flowers. 
Hajr in bands, gold necklace, black net 
mittens, white satin shoes: from a ring 
on the little finger of the right hand 
depends a gold cWn, with an eye-glass 
or smelling-bottle attached to it. The 
sitting figure gives the back of the dress. 


No. 777 .—WdOclng or Carriage Cos- 
t'tme .—Dress of grey or drab gros de 
Naples, ornamented with two very deep 
flounces: the lower one the deepest. 
Corsage half-high en caur, with a flat 
collar ev. guipure, attached in front with 
a large brooch ; long cloak mantelet of 
organdi, lined with pale pink taffetas, 
and trimmed entirely round with very deep 
white lace. It may be tied in front with 
a pink silk cord and tassels (see plate). 
Hat of paille de riz, trimmed with pink, 
and ornamented at the left side with a 
full plume of ostrich feathers; under¬ 
neath the front is a garniture of full- 
blown roses. The hair is in bands, as 
far as the temples, the ends braided, 
and falling low at each side of the face 
(see plate). A gold feronniere ctoss&i 
the brow and encircles the head. White 
kid gloves, black varnished shoes. 

The second figure gives the back of 
the dress, and shows how very much 
thrown up the point of the bonnet is, as 
well as the exceeding smallness of the 
crown, particularly at the top (see plate). 
The dress is rather different, being made 
without flounces; and the mantelet has, 
what we consider, a very ugly addition; 
namely, a kind of square hood at back, 
trimmed all round with gimp, and 
finished at each comer by a tassel. 


THE NEWEST MODES OF PARIS. 

EBOH OUB OWE FAB» COBBBBPOIIDBHT. 

Farie, July 28, 1839. time, cUre amie, for our belles of the 
i CM give-you but few nouveaut^e this 3iaut-ton are all absent; some gone to 
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the -waters, others ruralizing, and the te- 
-mainder gone to perforin their duties of 
“ chatelaines” to their numerous visiters. 
Their departure is always followed by 
that of lady “ fashion,’' who, you know, 
loves not the bourgeoisie, and thinks her 
inventions would be thrown away upon 
any but her own favourite votaries. 
Thus she goes to sleep, or hides herself, 
or perchance wings her way to other 
lands, until the return of her worshippers 
in October or November, leaving us, 
whose duty chains us to a gouty hus¬ 
band’s chair, to manage as well as we 
may during her absence. Say—shall I 
begin by giving you some ensemblet de 
toilettes ? 

“ Yes, do so," I fancy I hear you say, 
“ as you have nothing bdtter to offer us.” 

Allans done —a toilet for every hour 
of the day! 

Morning nigUge .—A blouse of mous¬ 
seline dc /nme, or printed cambric muslin; 
the dessin must be an all-over pattern, 
d la Perse, in brilliant colours, upon a 
very light grey, or a sort of a nankeen 
colour ground. The blouse must be made 
loose like a wrapping gown, a piece put 
in at the top of the neck, the remainder 
full; it may, or not, be taken in by a 
cordelifere and tassels at the waist; the 
sleeves are full to the wrists, finished by 
poignets (wrist-bands), and the dress 
fastened down the front with bows of 
itself. Habit-shirt, with small plaited 
cambric frills round the throat, and a 
jabot (frill) appearing down tlie front as 
far as the waist. Cambric small plaited 
ruffles to match. A simple morning cap 
of clear cambric, trimmed with Valen¬ 
ciennes. Black net half-handed gloves; 
silk or velvet embroidered slippers— 
green the most fashionable colour. 

Morning walking dress. Redingotte 
of gros de Naples, or poux de soie (glatA) 
shot silk. It may be purple shot with 
green, groseille shot with black, or any 
other mixture not too glaring. The cor¬ 
sage must be made h chdle, with lappels 
turning back in front, and falling collar, 
stiffened. Sleeve plain at the shoulder, 
and full the remainder of the way down, 
with a bouillon trimming put on where 
the fulness begins. A bouillon likewise 
goes down the entire front of the dress, 
and it may be continued round the bot¬ 
tom. The habit shirt or collarette con¬ 
sists of a foil of rich, deep, old-foshiooed 
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lace, laying over tiie colhv, and om 
the lappets in front, and 'becoming gra¬ 
dually narrower towards the frotA. 
Round the neck aSaint Esprit, suspended 
to a small silk or hair chain. The shawl 
worn with this dress may be almost of 
any description, but 1 would pr^et a 
white China crape of a large size, em¬ 
broidered at each corner in white floss 
silk, or a black one embroidered in Co¬ 
loured silks: these shawls are made with 
fringe. A shawl of taffetas glad might 
certainly be worn, but if it be of the 
same colour as the redingotte it will look 
heavy, and of different colours will be too 
showy to be elegant. Capotte of black 
lace.j The front very shallow and evtudr, 
the crown by no means high. These 
capottes are made of black tulle, and 
at every drawing is a fall of black lace, 
tolerably full, and deep enough to reach 
to the next drawing; these falls of lace 
being rather full, prevent the capotte 
from being transparent. A full bunch 
of mixed flowers (sweet-peas, pinks, or 
field flowers) is placed as low as possi¬ 
ble at the left side, and an entire wreath 
of the same, or of small roses, goes under 
the front of the capotte. Cambric em¬ 
broidered ruffles, cream-colour kid gloves, 
brodequins of hanneton colour peau 
Anglaise; shot-silk parasol, exceedingly 
small, and made with a spring to turn it 
aside with pleasure; cambric pocket 
handkerchief with a running border 
(Greek or Egyptian), done in chain 
stitch, the initials doue in the same way, 
the cottons used for this purpose are 
either red, blue, or lilac : smelling bottle 
and fan. 

Visiting or carriage costume. Dress 
of poux de soie hfond chind, the ground 
in two shades of the same colour, or 
in two shades which blend well toge¬ 
ther with a light bright green, a li|^t 
bine, or a brilliant pink dessin running 
(d ramages) over the whole. The 
corsage half high, to cross in front, or of 
any of the forms which 1 described fully 
in my letter of last month. Two flounces 
at the bottom of the dress, cut out at the 
edge in dents de coup, or two bouillons, 
or three double tucks, cut on the cross 
way; long sleeves, plain on the shoulder, 
full to below the elbow, the remainder 
tight, falling collar 4 la duchesse, of ^wi- 
pure, ruffles of the same. Hat of paille 
de rue, trimmed with white crips Usse, d 
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dmi-voUe of English point*; a plnme of 
ostrich or marabout feathers, ora bouquet 
of ftevence roses, placed low at the left 
side. Shawl kA black silk trimmed with 
deep lace, and lined with rose or amber 
silk; embroidered cambric handkerchief, 
trimmed with deep lace; silk stockings, 
shoes of varnished leather; black net 
gloves;, 

This dresq ef poux de toie may be re¬ 
placed by a rich moussdine de laine, or 
a colour^ muslin, such as 1 described in 
my last letter. 

Another i—Redingotte of clear org-an^ 
<K» trimmed down the fronts and round 
the bottom with two bouUlont, in which 
a coloured ribbon may be inserted. 
I.arge shawl of taffetas glacis lilac shot 
with white, pink ^ot with blue, or pea 
green, or lemon colour equally shot with 
white, lined with white, and trimmed 
with white lace or guipure, a full quarteor 
of a yard in depth. Ceinture tied in 
front. Simple dinner dress :~low dress 
of clear organdi (book muslin), embroil 
dered all over in little sprigs, or stars; or 
leaves, in chain stitch, with blue and 
white, or lilac and white, or green and 
white cotton. One or two flounces fes¬ 
tooned at the edges with the same; 
trimming on the corsage to match, form¬ 
ing a kind of revers or tucker at back; 
and descending to a point at the waist in 
front; diminishing in width and fulness 
at the same time. Short sleeves in two 
eedmu, with a festooned trimming (to 
match that on the corsage) between the 
eabote and at the bottom. Long sash 
tied in front, of the colour with which 
the dress is worked. Long black net 
mittens, silk stockings, black satin shoes. 
Hair in long ringlets in front, and in 
rouleaux d la duchesse at back, or lace 
cap, trimmed with ribbons to match the 
dress. 

The above toilet would be of a less 
single description as follows 

The organdi dress worked in stars, and 
done in coral colour chenUle$ the flounces 
done to match, and begun at the waist 
and continued round the dress, forming a 
front en tablier, Berthe or tucker e» 
grppwre, short sleeves k double sabot, 
ornamented with bows of ribbon, cein- 
tnre tied in front, coral ornaments, and 
red gnrsninraB in the hair. 

A costume tFialSrieur, may be of white 
pr cdlouTed muslin, or of a light colour 
mxufieliM 4e hm$ corsage hidf high to 
^4 


cross in front, with a small open collar^ 
embroidered and trimmed with lace, fall¬ 
ing over; the skirt may be ornamented 
with two ftounees or three tucks. Small 
silk apren, either brocKb or glad (shot), 
of rather a dark shade; a flounce all 
round, and a second, according to 
fancy, at the bottom. The length of the 
apron, flounces and all, should scarcely 
exceed half a yard; the lower corners are 
rounded, and the aprons seldom contain 
more than a single breadth of silk; very 
small pockets on the outside, ceinture a 
pointe. 

If a silk dress is preferred for the toi¬ 
lette d’intcrieur, a Jhhuepeleriae made in 
the following manner will enliven it. It 
is formed of a half square of muslin, the 
point goes beneath the ceinture in front, 
and the fichue fastens at back. It is 
sloped out at the neck so as to fit ex¬ 
actly, and forms the eoeur (heart) in front; 
it is only three q^uarters high, a narrow 
lace goes round the top, and a trimming 
of lace all round the outside, deep and 
foil on the shoulders, and narrower and 
plainer as it descends towards the waist 
at front and back. This very pretty 
fichue has much the appearance of a 
canesou: the lace trimming may be re¬ 
placed by a frilling, festooned at the 
edge (in mitres or scollops), and done in 
red or blue cotton. 

In these toilets I have only men¬ 
tioned black lace capottes, and hats of 
paiUe de rix\ do not suppose by that 
that these are the only hats worn. Ca¬ 
potes of white, pink, and straw colour 
crape are equally fashionable, as well as 
hats of white, pink, paille,and blue/jouw 
de toie ; the latter are trimmed with 
litse. Flowers both in and underneath 
the bonnets ere very much worn. Straw 
bonnets are worn en demi-toilette: they 
are trimmed with velvet, or wide plaid 
ribbons. The flowers best adapted to 
them are field flowers. 

I must tell you that .the riding-habits 
have undergone a slight change lately. 
I will describe one. The corsage is d 
coBur in front, the collar very flat and low; 
sleevM tight all the way down, and the 
skirt exceedingly full. An addition to 
this has been lately invented; it consists 
of a veiy deep capt, or very thort mas- 
Isaw, call it which you please, which 
serves to throw ever the shoulders in 
case of being overtaken fay rain. Other¬ 
wise U is not worn, but is rolled and 
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strapped to the front of the saddle. We 
are all mchatUies with this new inven- 
Uon. Bronze and Russian green are 
the fashionable colours for riding-habits. 
Now, chere, with one or two remarks, I 
will close my letter. 

I must tell you that the flounces are 
worn a good deal deeper round the back 
of the dress than the front, and that this 
mode has really a pretty effect; for a 
deep flounce across the front renders a 
dress very heavy, whereas at the back it 
looks well; but the sloping off must be 
quite gradual; across the front breadth 
it must be about one*third of the depth 
of the back. 

The most fashionable style of wearing 
the hair at back is m rouleauie k la du« 


chesse, and k la Greeque tn grand cof« 
tume; the front in long ringlets k FAn* 
glaise, for those that style becohies; 
otherwise in bands. With a riding'itkt 
the bands are exclusively adopted, th^ 
ends forming a thick braid, which hangs 
below the ears, and is turned up and fast¬ 
ened underneath the hat. 

Colours-—The prevailing colours fat 
hats are white, black (lace),^ink, paUle, 
and a very few blue. For dresses, greys 
and drabs of various shades, together 
with shot silks, which form an endlras 
variety of shades and tints. 

Voilk, ma jolie Comtesse, de quoi te 
rendre belle. Ainsi adieu! Aime tou^ 
jours ton amie. 

L. M F. 


Tilting for the approaching Tourna¬ 
ment .—^The grand tournament at Eglin- 
toim Castle, Ayrshire, is fixed fur the 
28th of the present month, and two fol> 
lowing days. The last practice took 
place on Saturday the 28th ult., when the 
gardens of the Eyre-Arms Tavern, St. 
John's Wood, were honoured with the 
presence of fler Royal Highness the 
Duchess, and the Princesses Augusta 
and Mary, of Cambridge, and upwards 
of 3500 persons of distinction, for the 
purpose of viewing the prowess of the 
knights of the 19th century. The gar* 
dens were opened for the admission of 
the nobility and gentry at three o’clock. 
On each side of the ground were elevated 
benches for the accommodation of the 
spectators. At the extreme end were 
three tents, where the knights were 
equipped. At the opposite end, a mar¬ 
quee was erected for the Royal Family 
and principal nobility. The gpround was 
furnished with a barrier, and all the other 
appurtenances of the ancient tilting yard. 

By four o’clock the benches were 
crowded with a splendid assemblage of 
the rank and beauty of this metropolis. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Cambridge, accompanied by the Prin¬ 
cesses Augusta and Mary of Cambridge, 
arrived shortly before four o'clock, at¬ 
tended by Boron Knesebeck and the 
Hon. Miss Kerr. H. R. H. was received 
immediately on her arrival by the Earl of 
Eglintoun, Earl of Wilton, &c. 

The practice commenced at four o’clock, 
with tilting at the quintain. This was 
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performed in succession by Lords Craven 
Alford, Glenlyon, and Cassilis, Captun 
Maynard, Mr. Gage, aud some others, 
and was, fur the most part, admirably 
done. Here might be seen men in com» 
plete steel, riding at the ring, attacking 
the “ quintain,’’ and maucauvring thmc 
steeds in every variety of capricole. 
Indeed the show of horses was one of the 
best parts of the sight. Trumpeters 
were calling the jousters to horse, and 
the wooden figure, encased in iron pano¬ 
ply. was prepared for the attack. A 
succession of chevaliers, sane peur et 
sans reprochet' rode at their hardy and 
unflinching antagonist, who was propelled 
to the combat by the strength of several 
stout serving men, in the costume of the 
olden time, and made his helmet and 
breastplate rattle with their wooden 
strokes, but the wooden 

“ ■ — —•— Knight, 

Was mickle of might. 

And stiff in stower did stand,” 

grinning defiance through the barred 
aventaile of his head-piece. It was a 
sight that might have roused the spirit of 
old Froissart, or the ghost of Hotspur. 
The knight bad certainly no easy task 
to perform; the weight of armour was 
rather heavier than the usual trappings 
of a modern dandy, and the heat of the 
sun appeared to be baking the bones of 
some of the competitors. Be this as it 
may, there was no flinching. During 
this portion of the practice a few accidents 
ocemred: Lord Glenlyon was unhorsed 
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(qf ^taerfifoKii oflili owb ihock; and 
Lord Cassilis lost hb seat, aftor havins 
rua bis course, bythbtaudden swerving n 
his horse, and perhaps from not having 
sufficiently calculated the unusual weight 
of the armour above the saddle. The lat« 
ter noble lord, we fear, was much shaken 
by his fall; Lord Glenlyon was unhurt, 
^ough, from the large size of his stirrup- 
iron, hisfoo^ spur and all, went through it; 
and he wag for an instant dragged. 
The young Marquis of Worcester, who 
▼eiy successfully pierced the oranges with 
hisapear, through his horse shying, was 
thrown, as was also Lord Alford, but we 
are happy to state they were not hurt. 
Few failed to strike the shield of the lay- 
figure, and sererardtsmounted the figure 
itself. A flourish of trumpets always 
signalised this superior feat. 

The tilting practice, during which the 
men were only partially in armour, only 
Lords Alford and Glenlyon, to the best 
of our recollection, having worn helmets 
—was succeeded by jousts between two 
knights at a time, armed cap-d-pee in full 
plate. At a quarter to six, the Marshal 
of the lists (Lord Gage) made proclama¬ 
tion, preparatory to the Earl of Eglin- 
ioun and Viscount Alford entering the 
lists. A flourish of trumpets announced 
the readiness of the noble combatants, 
“ plated in habiliments of war.*' 

The Earl of Eglintoun was apparelled 
in a gorgeous suit of burnished brass, with 
the coronet of his degree on his helmet. 
From the crest, which surmounted his 
helmet, proceeded a plume of blue and 
yellow feathers. His horse was richly 
caparisoned with blue satin and cloth of 
gold. 

Viscount Alford was cased in a mag¬ 
nificent suit of polished steel. On his 
helmet the crest of his name, with plume 
and houstings of his proper tinctures, blue 
and white. 

Both knights, having made their <fc- 
voira before the bevy of noble damsels in 
the principal pavilion, took up their po¬ 
sitions. The herald then sounded a 
charge, and the knights rushed to the 
encounter, but the pass was made with¬ 
out damage. After a slight pause, the 
noble lords again rushed forward, the lance 
of the Earl of Eglintoun slightly touch¬ 
ing the ptuaa-’gnarde of his adversary. 
In the next course the Earl of Eglintoun 
Struck the paase-guarde of his opponent, 


Mnd the eoBctission splintered his leneei 
In the next course Viscount Alford came 
fidl tkkm the puuse-guarde of the Earl 
of Eglintoun with such force as to shiver 
his lance into several pieces. After this 
course the noble knights dismounted, 
end retired to their respective tents to 
unarm. 

Lord Glenlyon and Mr. Gage then 
entered the lists; but the beautiful borse- 
manshlp of the latter was unable to bring 
his horse up to the charge. Nothing 
could induce the animal to face his op¬ 
ponent ; and so much time was lost in 
the attempt, that the concluding joust, 
between the Marquis of Waterford and, 
we believe. Captain Maynard, was of ne¬ 
cessity postponed, it being then eight 
o'clock in the evening. 

In subjoining the following list of the 
Knights and their Esquires, it is to be 
observed, that these arc likely to be 
materially increased in number :— 

Knight—The Duke of Beaufort; Esquire— 
The Hon. F. Chartoris. Knight—Tlic Earl of 
Eglintoun; Esquires—Lord A. Seymour, Mr. 
M. Grant, and Mr. G. Dundiis. Knight—The 
Marquis of Waterford; Esquires—Lord Wm. 
Beresford, Mr. L. Iticurdo. Knight—Earl 
Craven; Esquires—The Hon. Fred, Craven, 
and Hon. .lames Macdonald. Knight—Tlie 
Earl of Cassilis; Esquire—The Hon. — Noel. 
Knight—Lord Cranstoun (Esquire not named). 
Knight—Viscount Alford; Esquires—'I’heHon. 
Mr. Gust and Mr. T. O. Gascoyne. Knight— 
Lord Glenlyon; Esquires—Sir David Dundas 
and Mr. J. Balfour. Knight—The Hon. Capt. 
Gage; Esquires—Mr. A. Murray and Mr. R. 
Eerguson. Knight—The Hon, Capt Maynard; 
Esquires—'i'hc Hun. Paul Methuen, Mr. F. 
Cavendish, and Mr. J. Tonikin. Knight—The 
Hon. S. Jerningham (Esquire not named). 
Knight—Capt. Fairlic; Esquires—Mr. H. 
Wikon, Capt. Purses, and Capt. Pellat. 
Knight—Mr. J. Campbell; Esquires—Chief 
of Clanranaid and Capt. Blair. Knight—Sir 
Fred. Bathurst; (Esquire not named). Knight 
—Sir Fred. Johnstone; Esquires—Viscoimt 
Drumlaurig and Hon. Augustus Villiers. 
Knight—Sir F. Hopkins (Esquire not named). 
Knight—Captain Beresford ; Esquires—Vise. 
Maidstone and Mr. Lumley. Knight—Mr. C. 
Lamb; Esquires—Mr. R. Crawford and Mr. 
Gordon. Knight—Mr. G. Boothby; (Esquire 
not named). Knight—Mr. Lechmere; Esqrs. 
—Mr. Carry, Mr. J. Horlock, and Mr. J.Fano. 

The Duke of Beaufort was to have 
been “King of the Tournament,” but 
we understand the Earl of Errol is to 
occupy that single post. Lady Seymour 
is to be the “ Queen of Beauty.*’ The 
name of the individual who is to be 
L'Inconnu (the unknown knight), is, of 
course, a secret at present. 
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MARRIAGES. 

Awnsiiov, Marj', 4th dan. of Ales. A—, Era., to John 
Tod, of Foreet Green, at llioipe, V.D.L., Feb. 30. 

Baoinotok, Aniita Plana, eld. dau. of T. 6. B—, 
Esq. of Bothlcjr Tragic, Leicestershire, to F. M. 
Lewin, Esq., son of 'Hios. Ixnvin, Esq., of Hollies, 
Kent, at Kotagherry, Neclgheiry Hills, E.I., Apr.! Q. 

Bbande, CaroltDe, 3nd dan. of the late A. B-^E^., of 
Chinsumh, E.I., to James Larken Smith, Stlrand lut 
son of Major H. Smith, late of the Ccjlon Rifles, >t 
Cliinsnroh, April 6. 

BANNiZKTTk, Maria J. C., to E. E. Pubos, Esq., at 
Cliandamagqre, K.I., Feb. Q. 

CoNMEi,LY, Miss, ward of PuvidLord, Esn., to Malcolm 
M-Gregor, Esq,, of Slat Fusileers, at Hobart Town, 
V.D.L., Nov. to. 

CoMFOBT, C. A., to Montague dc Lind, AI.I.,ntMadms, 
Jan. 16 . 

CuABKE, Charlotte Emily, to D. M. Logan, Esq., at 
Bnlwa, E.I., Mar. 5. 

Pick, Cliarlutlc Susan, 3nd dau. of Abereromby D—, 
Esq., Bengal civil service, to Capt. A. Lome Campbell, 
ygst. son of Punean C—, Esq., of Invcrneil and Boss, 
at Calcutta, '^nil 3. 

PowNWABD, Ellen Hutton, 3rd dau. of Bichd. P—, 
Esq., of I’ittwutnr, to llins. Lewis, Esq., of l.,Buncea< 
ton, at Sorrall, F.P.L., Jan. 23. 

Eaolb, Miss, stra dau. of W. Pilkington, Esq., surgeon, 
to Capt, Booth, H.M.R.S.F., commandant at Fort 
Philips, y.D.l.., at Hobart Town, Nov. 20 . 

Gobdon, Anna Maria, to'F. Evans, Esq., at Port Mac¬ 
quarie, Mauritius, Oct. g. 

'Gwatxin, Elitth. M. L., to the Hon. B, B. P. Byng, 
fl2nd N.I., at Hawpper, E.I., Feb. II. 

Babbbob, Anne, to John Coverdale, M.P., at Hobart 
Town, Pec. 27. 

Habbis, Maria Elitth., to Walter Geo. Harvey, Esq., 
at Bergauin, E.I., Feb. 10. 

IIedceb, Fros. B., to G. H. Fagan, Esq., Bengal En¬ 
gineers, at Barrackpore, £.1., Feb. 28. 

Habfeb, Eliiafacth, eld. dau. of the late Wm. H—, 

■ Esi|., of Oswald, Hunter’s lUver, JV.S. IV., to C. F, H. 
Kmitli. Esq., Captain in the 21at Bcgt., at Oswald, 
Jan. 10. 

JonNSTawE, Harriet Margt., to J. A. Abbott, Esq., 
61 st N.I., at Allahabad, K.I., Feb. to. 

Kie«, Mary Zilpha, to S. T. Hardingc, Esq., at Hobart 
Town, Pec. 1, 

Liddel, Rose Amelia, to Capt. W. M‘P. Hopper, B7tb 
N.I., at Calcutta, Feb. 20. 

Lieteb, Elisa Matilda, only dau. of Major F. G. L—, 
S 2 nd N.I., commandant of the Sylhet Light luf. Bat., 
and political agent to the Cossioh Hill and Qyntiah, to 
Major A. Beresford Taylor, K.H., commanding H«M. 
gth Foot, at Hnrarcebaugh, E.I., March 14. 

Loan, Emilv Elisa, 3rd dim. of Mqjor L—, of Oak- 
hampton, F.B.L., to Henry James, eld. son of Capt, 
Viiary, at Spring Bay, V.O.L., Jab. Ifl. 

MoaNsoN, Henrietta Stot., eld. dau. of Mmor M—, 
Commiaiioner at Bithor, E.I., to Lieut. S. C. Workey, 
7th N.I., at Cawnpore, April 2 , 

Mackewzie, Jemima Henrietto, to W. H. Oakes, Esq, 
46th N.I., at Cawnpore, E.I., Feb. 2 l. 

Me COLLOU, Agnes, to Willm. Me CuUom, Esq., at 
Gorabdeo, E.I., l6Ui Mar. 

..Moore, Annette, eld. dau. of J. H. M—, Esq., of Bel- 
videre, Hobart Town, to Capt. Hume, of the lOth 
Bombay N.I., at Hobart Town, V.D.L., Feb. 14. 

Maelet, Bessy Maria, to W. S, Petortte, Esq., at 
Sydney, Nov. 8. 

Mobton, Susan Oliva, 2nd dau. of the Rev. W. M—, 
lumdon Missionary Society, to J. F. Carruthcrs, Ueut, 
2nd Madias, L.C., at Calcutta, April t. 


Paiw6t.E, Mary Ann, eld, dan. of W. ^ 
the civU service, to Archibald Spiers, Eiq>, civil acr* 
vice, atChuppra, E.I., Mar. 36. 

Rohbb, Mary Ann, to 0. W. Biihop, Etq., |71at N.Iis 
at Delhi, E.I., Feb. fl. 

Bobikson, Sirs. Elisabeth, to E. C. Lepage, Esq., It 
Calcutta, Feb. ifl. 

Bkabdon, Laura Paulina, 3nd dau. ef Lieut. St-*, B.N>f 
of {Litriebampton Villa, Norfolk Plains, F.D.2>., to 
C. H. Wright, Esq,, of Egmont, Westbury. F.P.Lj, 
and son of the late Henry Wright, Esq., of laveipeol. 


lately. 

Swan, Jane, eld. dau. of John S—, Era., to AtthilZ 
Perry, Esq., at Hobart Town, F.D.L., Feb. 9. 

Strode, Phulis, to Geo. Jackson, Esq., 4tb L.C., at Kar* 
naul, E.I., Feb. g. 

Tavob, Louisa Frances, to W, C. Ogplvie, Esq., C.S., at 
Trichiiiopaly, £.1., Mar. 12. 

Waed, Sarah, to C, L. Brown, Esq., at Sydnev, Ort. 0. 

White, Louisa Ann, to C. R. Preniep, Eiq., borriatoiv 
at Calcutta, Feb. 18 , 

WiELiAMB, Anno E. L., to C^it. Geo. B. Brocks, at 
Calcutta, Feb. 35. 

Yodhgeon, Ellen, ygst. dau. of the late lieut. Col. W« 
Y—, of Bowscaur, Cumberland, and late of the Madras 
Army, to U. C. Lawrence, Eaq., 73rd regt., at Sylhet, 
E.I., Mar. 30. 


BIRTHS. 


Ahtbony, the lady of A. A, A—, Esq., ef a daughtei^ 
at Calcutta, Mar. 31. 

Ashe, the lady of Brev. Mqj. A—, 63nd N. I,, of a son, 
at Cawnpore, E. I., Jan. 2fl. 

Babiugton, the lady of Capt. D. B— , of a son, (sinn 
dead) at Bellary, E. I., April 7< 

Bayley, the lady of w. H. B^-, Esq., C. S,, of ■ 
daughter, at hladras, Mnr. 31. 

Bennett, the lady of George B—, Esq., F. L. S., of B 
daughter, at Sydney, Pec. 36. 

Betts, the lady of W. P. B—, Esq. H. T. J., Soth Begt., 
of a son, at Port William. £. 1., Feb. IS. 

Blackman, the lady of the Rev, C. B— , of a son, at 
Polsmcottab. E. I., Feb. 13. 

Blanshard, the lady of Lieut. B —, flSrd Bengal N> I,^ 
of a daughter, at Bombay, Mar. 17- 

Betts, the lady of E, P. B—, Esq., of a son, at the 
Globe, Sydney, Pec. 17. 

Bmwnlow, the la^ of Capt. Y. A. B—, ef a son, at 
Kurnaul, E. L, Feb .16, 

Bruce, the lady of W. C. B—, Esq., of a son, at Bombay, 
Jan. 2 g. 

Budd, the lady of Capt. W. H. B—, Sub-assist. Com, 
Gen., of a daughter, at Hoonsoor, E. I,, April 3. 

Bennay, the lady of W. 8. B—, Esq., of a son, at 
Mamras, Mar. 10, 

Carnegie, the lady of J. W. 0—, Esq., 15th N. I., of a 
daughter, at BarraebpoTe, E. I., Feb. SO. 

Caulfelld, the lady of Col. C—, C. B., of a daughtO', 
at Benards, E. f., Feb. 33. 

Chambers, the lady of Lieut. Col. R. E. O—, sth L, C,, 
of a daughter, at Kurnaul, E, 1., Feb. IS. 

Chpman, Mrs. James, of a daughter, at Sydney, Nov, 
2 . 

aiatfield, the lady of B. W. C—, of a eon, at Calieal, 
E. I., Jan. 34. 

Criebtim, the lady of Lieut, Col, D. G—, 64th N, I,, of 
a son, at Delhi, E, I., Feb. 8. 

Cotton, the lady of Lieut. B. C—, S7th M. N. I., ol a 
ton. at Palaveram, E. I., Mar. 10. 

Craigie, the lady of Capt. Holket C—, 20 th N. I;, of a 
daughter, at Suhathao,.E. I. Feb. 3. 

Curtis, the lady of A. J. C—, £sq., of a daughter, at 
Iquluah, E. 1., J«a, ii. 
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Bam, th« ladjr <d 3. P. Em|., of a daughter, at 
MongbTT, K-1>, Feb. M. 

Bdttdaa, the ladj' of Capt. C. D—, 14tb N. 1; of a 
. dMi8htar,atTuttygtirb.E.I.,jraa. 81. 

Eodea, the ladf of Capt. F. E—, igth N. I., of a 
nm, at BaHary, E. I.. Mar. 88. 

Xgertoa, tha ledjr of W. E—, Etq., Sad N. 1., M a 
■OB, at Calcutta, Mar. 38. 

EUicit, the lady of Wm. Eaq., C.S., of a daughter, 
at M^ura, £.1., Mar. 37, ^ 

Erekioe, the lady of Capt. O. K. E—, of a daughter, at 
Bakota. E.I., Mar.O. - 

the lady of K. P. F—, E»q., IStb N.I., of a 
daughter, at Seeme, B.I., Feb. ip. 

Faunee,'the .lady of Capt. F—, of a daughter, at Can* 
berry, Qneanoeyan, N.S.H',, Nor. 30. 

Field, the lady of Lieut. 3. F. F—, H.M. 0th regt., of a 
eon, at Batareebaugh, E.I., Mar. 10. 

Ford, Hra. R., of aeon, at Sydney, M5.IP., Oct. 81. 
Frere,.the lady of IF. E. F—, Eeq., C.8., of a daughter, 
' at Bombay, Jan 81. 

Fregaar, the lady.of Vincent F—, Eeq., of a daughter, at 
Aqiedpore, Jaunpoie, E.I., Feb. li. 

Gt^, the'ledy of Chae. G—, Eeq., 8tb regt. N.I., of a 
eon, at Bombay, Feb. S4. 

<^t,''the lady of A. G. 0.>, Eiq., of a danghter, at CaU 
cotta, Feb. 14. 

Grant, the lady of Capt. G—, syth If .1., of a daughter, 
at Cidcotta, Feb. 18. 

Gahan, the lady of Capt. J. B G—, sOth If .1., of a 
dai^ter, at Uinapore, E.I., Mar. S2. 

Hamilton, the lady m B. N. C. H—, Eeq., of a eon (einee 
dead), at Agra, E.I., Feb. IS. 

Haunyngton, tite lady of Lieut. J. C. R—, a4th M.I,, of 
a eon, at Puruliga, E.I., Feb. 30. 

Hatria, the lady of F. H—, Esq., of a daughter, at 
Trichinopoly, E.I., Mar. p. 

Harrieon, the lady of A. H. H—, Eeq., C.S., of a aon. 
atBycttlla, E.L.Mar.S. 

HawUne, the lady of Capt. F. S. H—, of a dauidtter, at 
Simla, E.I., tib, ig. 

Hawkina, the lady of J. H—, Eeq., C.S., of a eon, at 
Calcutta, Mar. 11. 

Hicke, the lady of Capt. S. B., 3Sth M.I., of a daughter, 
at Peiaml^r, E.I., April y. 

James, the lady of Kerriion J—, Eeq., of a daughter, at 
Sydney, Dee. 13. 

Kdeo. the lady of J. K—, Eeq., of a eon, at Sylhet, E.I., 
Feb. 33. 

Kim, the lady of Geo. K—, Eeq^ Ident. H.M. 13th L.I, 
ofa daughter, at Kumaid, E.I., Feb. 11. 

Xeunb, Gie lady of G. H. L—, Eiq., of a son, at Doeea, 
E.I., April 3. 

Lane, the lady of F. Mooro L—, Eeq., of a daughter. 
Mar. SO. 

Langdele, the lady of Haimaduke L—, Eeq,, of a son, 
at St, Ihome, E.I. Mar. 3. 

Lincoln, Mrs. Bobt., i^aaon, Jon. 3. 

Logan, the lady of Capt. Geo. L—. 4Ift N.I., of a aom 
at Vellore, E.Ii, Mar. 38. 

Low, the lady of Capt. L—, 30th N.I., of a daughter 
(since dead), at Chowringhee, E.I., Feb. 14. 
Luehington, Cie la^ of Geo. L—, Eeq., of a son, itHl- 
horn, at Amorah, E.I., Feb. 19, 

Macdonald, the lady of Peter M—, Eeq., of a daughter, 
at Midnapore, E.I., Jan. 31. 

Hackenan, the lady of Capt. Jamee M.—, 8th Bmgal 
L.C., of aeon, at Bombay, Mar. 1. 

Maitland, the lady of Lieut. F. C, M—, 67 th N.I., ofa 
daughter, at Minapore, E.I., Jan. 30, , 

Mahon, the lady of the Rev. C. W. M—, A.M., garrieon 
chaplain, of a daughter, at Fort St. George, E.I., 
April 20. 

Maatera, the lady of W. M—, Eeq., of I* Martimere, of 
a son, at Calcutta, Mar. 18. 

Mathew, the lady of the Bev. B. C. M—, of a daughter, 
at Hiteapore, E.I., Feb. 18. 

Me Cutchaon, the lady of John Me C—, Eaq., corn, 
mander of the bark Jtan, of a daughter, at Sydney, 
Dee. 88. 

Me dally, the lady of Capt. Me C-, 44th M.I., of a eon, 
at Bimgalore, E.I., Feb. 10. 


DEATHS. 

AspiMALb, Edward, Eeq., aged 87* Hor. !• 

Andanim, Mar^nct, wira of Captain /L—, Mth K. 1,, 
aged 87, at Bombay, Feb. 85. 

Bowkar, Miles, Eeq., of TharSeld, Albany, C. 6 . R,, 
after one hour's illnen, aged 80, Fob. 88 . 

Bmadt, John Henry, Eeq*, aged 38, at Calcutta, Fab. lO. 

Briggs, Swhia Gore, aged 84, at Bangalore, E. 1. 
Jiui. 13. 

Brodie, John, 3rd aon of the Into Alexandm B—, D.D., 
of Eaetboume, Sussex ; after a most painful illness of 
eighteen days, from typhus fever caught attending hie 
professional duties in the hospital. This fever was of 
so dreadfid a deseription that aeveril days prerioua 
to hie diteolution, the brain became permanently 
diseased. Ardent in pursidng the wide range of in¬ 
formation nereeeary to bis eoUing, and nnuahle^in 
ehnraetcr and conduct, be ia deservedly deplored by a 
numerous circle of friends and lelabeni to whmn he 
had greatly endeared himself. 

Brown, Mrs. A. J., aged 88 , Sept. 38. 

Bmee, Joseph, Esq., aged 30, at Adelaide, South Aus- 
Inlia, Sept. lO. 

Campbell. Aesiatant Surgeon, on the H. C. Steamer, 
Hugh Landtag, at sea, April SO. 

Campbell, Ueut. £. J., at Scinde, E. I., March 13. 

Chisholm, Kliu, wife of Miyor C—., at St. Tbomae’s 
Mount, E. I., March 3. 

Cross, SSJ. Esq. aged 08. at Colaha, E. I., Mareh 8 . 

Daniell, Ann, wife of Bichnrd D—., Esq, 3. F., of Sid. 
bury park, Albany, C. O. H , Feb. 19 . 

Darby, Capt. J. 8 ., 3d or Queen’s Boyol Regt., at Bom- 
bay, Feb. 33. 

Douglas, Archibald, fint Lieut, of the Engineers, nt 
Salem, E.I., Mareh 3.8. 

Fernandes, J. J., Esq., aged 48, at Masogon, E. I., 
March 2 . 

Forest, Lieut. W. S. L., 3gth Native Infantry, at Cal¬ 
cutta, Mar^ II. 

Frsnkland, George, Esq., aged 43, at Hobart Town, 
Dec. 30. 

Fraser, Roderick, at Macao, E. I. Jan. 17. 

Freeth, Henry, Assistant Surgeon, at Calcutta, Mar. 11. 

Frith, lAcut. Cul. James Henry, C. B., at Madras, Mar. 3. 

Galarte, K. M., wife of J. B. G—., Esq., aged 17, at 
Macao, £. I., Jan. 3. ' 

Haig, Miyor James R., 34th lAght Infantry, and acting 
A^. Gen. of the army, at Madras, April 1 . 

Ferry, Edward, Esq,, ued 37, at Sydney, Nov. 38. 

Kerr, Sarah, wife WilUam Wemyss K—, Esq. at 
Singapore, E. 1„ Feb. 10. - 

Lawson, Mrs. F., aged 48, at Calentta, Feb. 28. 

Leslie, Robert, Esq., at Bhowaoncepore, E. I., Feb. 37. 

Lushineton, Marianne, at Almorah, E. I., Feb. 10. 

Maelachlan, Archibald, Esq., SurgMn, at Hobart Town, 
W. D.L., Jan. IS. 

Mason, Lieut. VFilUam, Slst regt., Madrat N. 1., at 
Bombay, Mar. 1 . 

Marrige, James B., Esq., aged 82, at Calcutta, Mar. 11 . 

M'Keller, Duncan, Esq., at Sydney, Nov. 8 . 

Meguacl, L. J., Esq., at Bombay, Moreb 0. 

Nelson, Lieut. H. B.. B, N., at Debra, E. I., Feb. IS. 

Norway, Capt. Henry, aged 32, at Calentta, nb. 18. 

Paine, George, Esci., at Fubna, E. I., Feb. 8 , 

Purcell, John, Esq., aged 78, at Emu Ford, Mauritius, 
Nov. 34. 

Bees, Cant. Walter W., of the Bengal Army, Delhi, 
E. 1., Feb. 14. 

Scotland, Jane Steinhouse, wife of Capt. 8 —, Ttb regt., 
at Kullodghee, E. I., April I. 

Smith, Elizabeth, wife of John 8 —, Eaq., eolonial Assit- 
tant Surgeon, aged 43, at Georgetown, V, D. L., 
Oct. 24. 

Sullivan, John, Esq., ued ig, at ^dacy, Sept. 30. 

Tatliam, John, Esq., formerly of Higbgate, Middlesex, 
at Ijfadma, March lO. * 

Thomas, Capt. 6 . H. ct the 7ti> regt., L. C., aged 87, 
caused by a feu from lils' horse, at Bellary, E. 1., 
Mar. 8 . 

Warlow, Capt. Bengal Engiaaera, at DelU, E. 1., Feb. 8 . 

Whitlail, laeut. A. B., c? U. M. 4)tt mgt. of foot, at 
Vingoria, E. I., Jon, 80. 


[Notieei of Marriages, fte., are reedved by Mr. W. F. Watson, S3, Frinees-street, Edbiburgb; Mr. Duncan Camp- 
bell, 0, Bnehanan-etreet, Glasgow; Mn. Mwler, Abbey Ghurefayard, Botii; No. Ol, Boulevart 8 b Martin, Taoisj 
Adaa Smith, Eaq., Cateutta; aadeauldbefenratdqdDySoohMllars&oi&oTCry pwtof (hs XiiiBdoia.J 
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VKDEA TllA MBTlKnUlBIlRt) FATIIOKAOE OF 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


MEMOIR OF PHILIPPA OF HAINAULT, 
QUEEN CONSORT OF EDWARD III. OF ENGLAND. 


T 111 .S popular queen of England, by 
birth a Fleming, was daughter of Wfl- 
liam Count of Holland, and sovereign- 
prince of that fertile portion of the low 
countries called Hainault, and Jeanne, 
bister of Philip of Valois, afterwards King 
of France. 

Such tlien was this renowned British 
queen’s illustrious parentage. To pass 
over the youtliful days and education of 
Philippa, we commence our memoir from 
that 'period when, in prospect, at -least, 
this exalted individual became first linked 
in with tlio history of this nation. Prince 
Edward of England, afterwards King Ed¬ 
ward III. her royal lord, in his very 
youthful days accompanied his motlier 
to gain assistance from John of Hainault, 
(whose niece Philippa chanced to be) at 
Valenciennes, in that invasion of Eng¬ 
land which finally led to the deposition 
and death of Edward II. Whilst at the 
court of Hainault, Edward manifested 
sentiments of preference and attachment 
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for this princess, aware of which, when 
he was afterwards crowned, his council 
and the queen-mother demanded her 
hand in marriage, and in tlie autumn 
of 1327 she was espoused by proxy at 
Valcnciemies. The bride at the tender 
age of fourteen years soon after arrived 
at London with her uncle, where she was 
received with great pomp, and magnifi- 
ceMlyj.«ntertained, by Ae mayor and 
cilSens. 

The king himself then only fifteen 
years of age was at that time at York, 
carrying on an unsuccessful war against 
Robert Bruce. But that aged and astute 
hero, as well in politics as in war, was 
not likely to leave one point for suc¬ 
cessful attkek on the part of his ardent 
but boyish and inexperienced rival, so 
that an undertaking against the Scots 
which, under such a leader could hardly 
be attributed to sage council, must rather 
be looked upon as a part of the policy 
of the qneen-mother and her paramour 
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MorJimcr who thought it well for their 
own i;nds, whilst gratifying the king’s 
ambition and youUiful vanity, to get rid 
of liis immediate presence from the coun- 
eil-chamhcr. 

Sir Walter Scott has made tlie follow¬ 
ing spirited allusion to this first campaign 
of I'ldward’s boyhood, in his beautiful 
poem of Halidou Hill:— 

C II AN nos. Your lirst ciuiipaign iny liege 
’nuit was in Weardalc 

Wlicii Douglas gave our camp the midnight 
ruffle 

And turn’d men's beds to biers! 

KuwAitu. Aye by St. Edward! I escaped 
right nearly. 

I was a soldier then for holidays 
And sle|)t not in mine armour; my sound 
rest 

Was broken by tlie cry of “ Douglas! 
Douglas!” 

And by my eoueh a griesly rbiunbevlain 
Stood Alan Swiiiton witli his bloody maee. 

It was a elmrebiiian saved me : my stout 
eliaplain, 

Heaven ipiit his spirit! caught a weapon u]) 
And grapjiled wilh the giant! 

T( was however Robert Bruce’s policy 
eve” to iveary and harass tlie young king 
bv a hjieeies of Guerilla warfare, amid.st 
tlie mouiilains of the nortli, tvitliout 
('nal)liiig him to come (o a battle. 

l''intiiiig her bridegroom absent from 
(he capital, iiis fair I'leinish iiride went 
lo join liim at York. 

On the 24tli of .fanuary 1(128 they 
wiie solemnly united in the catliednil, 
and immediately after the nuptials J*lii- 
]ij)])a was crowned witli all pomp and 
slate, aiul during three whole wcek.s there 
was a lontimied scene of festivities and 
rejouings. 

iMlward had been summoned to do ho¬ 
mage lo Philip do Valois upon his acces- 
.sioii to (he llironc of France, and anxious 
to do honour to the ambassadors of his 
suzerain Philip, the king, amongst other 
festivities entertained them wnth a solemn 
tournament, in wliicli thirteen knights on 
a side contended. Tliis jousting was per¬ 
formed in Cheapside—between the Cross 
at fhc end of Wood Street, and that of 
Soper Lane or Queen Street, on which 
occasion tlie street was covered with sand, 
to prevent the horses slipping, and across 
the street, near the cross, was erected a 
stately scaffold snmiounted by a rtwif re- 
semhling a gothic low'cr, that Queen Phi- 
ii]>pa and her ladies might conveniently 
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'sit to witness tlic perfbrraance. During 
fl»8 I^assagc of arms the scaffold broke 
down to the imminent peril of the queen 
and her attendant ladies who providen¬ 
tially escaped only with a terrible fright. 
Exasperated at this perilous event to his 
consort, and giving way to those bursts 
of passion to winch the youthful monarch 
wiLs not unfrcqucntly subject, the king 
instantly ordered the careless ear])entcrs 
to he punished, hut the queen graciously 
threw herself at Edward’s feet and would 
not rise until she had obtained the par¬ 
don oi‘ the poor artizaiis, which vci-y hu¬ 
mane and praiseworthy act gained for 
her the admiration and love of all per.sons. 

During the king's ininorify the royal 
pair resided chieHy in Woodstock Pa¬ 
lace, Oxford, where his son, Edward the 
renowned “ Black " Prince was horn, 
.luly 15, i;i30. About (his period (lie 
king resolved to shake off the unworthy 
yoke imposed upon him by liis wicked 
mother and her heartless jiaramour Lord 
Mortimer. As well lo avenge liinisolf 
for the deaths of his father Edward 11. 
and his nneU- the Earl of Kent, he brought 
about tlie ignomii)ion.s execution of Mor¬ 
timer, whilst the (iuoen-dowagcr Isabella 
was jiiipri.soned at Castle Rising in Nor¬ 
folk the greater part of her life. His¬ 
torians, generally, have assorted that the 
queou-niother tliere endured perpetual 
imprisonment, but we find by Rymer 
that—a certain document w.'us witnessed 
by her “in hospitio Episcopi VVyntoni- 
eiisis apud Sufliwerk,"’ anno 1341, and 
that she was afterwards appointed to ne¬ 
gotiate a peace wilh England. 

The young and virtuous Queen Phi¬ 
lippa now happily presided without a 
rival at the English court, which soon 
hecarac renowned for a lofty and bril¬ 
liant tone of manners. Learned, refined, 
and sagacious, tlie royal pair ruled Eng¬ 
land with the greatest popularity, and, 
whilst Edward won the hearts of his sub¬ 
jects by his warlike propensities, Philippa 
cultivated and encouraged tlie peaceful 
arks. By means of her father’s subjects 
she introduced the woollen trade into 
Norwich, which to this day presents 
many Flemish features both in architec¬ 
ture and manners. Here PliilijJpa held 
many tournaments; and her memory as 
foundress of all their prosperity, is still 
revered by the inhabitants of tlmt eastern 
metropolis. 
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The years were tinhappily 

oenupied by Edward in a very cruel war 
against his broflier-in-law David King of 
Scotland, a minor sovereign. In these 
campaigns (iueeii Philippa accompanied 
her royal lord, and, at tht; siege of Bani- 
borough Castle, was in considerable dan¬ 
ger. The queen was also present with her 
husbiind when he gained the battle of 
Halidon Hill. During tins warfare she 
beciune the modier of two princesses and 
a son, William, who died at Hatfield in 
V'orkshire. 

Hitherto the conjugal happiness of the 
young queen had been complete, but tJio 
heart of Kdwiu-d, lor the first time since- 
their marriage, was uttriicted by anothtr 
love, and, if the object of his passion hail 
not been tlie mo.st virtuous as well as the 
fairest woman of her time, the domestic 
t)'aii<iuillity of dueen Philippa must have 
ended about the period of the conclusion 
»)f the Scottisli war in the year 1330. 

Tlu! J^arl of Salisbury had been taken 
prisoner in the war which had broken 
out bctw'ecn England aivd France, and 
his northern castle of Wark defended by 
his nephew ioid the Countess of Salis¬ 
bury was suddenly besieged by King 
David, and as suddenly relieved by King 
Edward 111., wbo, after dispersing the 
Scots, became violently enamoured of the 
beautiful (h)untcss of Salisbury, Avliom be 
bad so gallantly rescued. M. Alexandre 
Dumas lias, our readers will perceive, 
made this the subject of a fine historical 
tale, wJiieh he has handled so beauti¬ 
fully as regards iJie iictioii and so faith¬ 
fully as regards the material facts of the 
liistory of that pc-riod. It being matter 
of very wide <-onjecture who tliis lovely 
personage really was, we prefer telling 
the talc in the words of an ancient histo¬ 
rical ballad wliicli has merely versified 
the narrative of Froissart, not being our¬ 
selves disposed to attach more tliau le¬ 
gendary value to many portions of it: we 
would mention, indeed, Uiat tlic learned 
euinmcntator, Capel, considers this ballad 
as undoubtedly written by Shakspere. 
The ballad appears to us much more an¬ 
cient than tlie time of Elizabeth :— 

Whenas Edward the Third did live 

Tliat valiant king 
David of Scotland to invade 

Did then begin. 

The town of Berwick suddenly 

From us lie won 
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.\ud burnt Newcastle to the gri.uiid, 
Tims strife begun. 

To Uoxborougb Castle* marched he, 

And by the force of warlike men 
Besieged therein a gallant fair lady 
While that her husbtuid was in Franco 
His country's honour to advance. 

The noble famous Earl of Solisbtu'y. 

Brave Sir William Montacute)- 
Ilode then in haste 
Who declared unto oiir liege 
Tlu- Scottish king’s boast, 

Who like a lion in bis rage 
Did straightway prejiare 
For to save the lady fair 
From King David’s siege. 

But when the Scottish host heard say 
Edward our king was come that day. 
They raised the siege and march'd away ; 
So when l.-e did come 
With warlike banner trump and druin, 
None but a gallant lady met he there. 

\'^u)m when be did with loving eyes 
Behold and see 

Her peerless beauty tlid enthrall 
His majesty : 

And <-ver the longer that lie look'd 
'riu- more be might, 

I'lir only in her beauty was 
His heart's delight. 

And humbly tlieu upon her knee 
She thank'd his royal maje.sty 

That he bad driven danger from her gate. 
“ l.ady,” said he, “ stand up in peace, 
Although my w;ir doth now increase.” 

“ liOrd keep," she said, “ all danger from 
your grace.'’ 

Now is the king lull .sad in soul 
And wots not why, 

All for tlie love of the fair dame 
Of Salisbury. 

She knowing not his cause of grid, 

13id come to see 

Wherefore his highness sat alone 
So heavily. 

“ I have been wrong’d, fair dame," quoth 
be, 

“Since 1 came hither unto thee.’ 

“ No, Oodforbid, iny sovereign,’’ said she. 

“ If I were worthy for to know 
The cause and ground of this your woe. 
You should have help il’ it did in me lie.” 

“ Swear to perform that word to me 
Thou ladye gay, 

To thee the sorrows of my heart 
I will betray.” 

“ I swear by all the saints in heaven 
I will,” quoth she ; 

“ And let my lord have no mistrust 
At all in me.” 

*' It was Wark t!.islle. 
i Wliom we presuiiK- to iiie;ni il ll.’tl'. 
in M, Ale.xandre Duiiki.-.'-; iaie. 
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“ Then take thyself to task,” he said; 

For why? thy beauty hath betray’d 
And pierced a king with thy bright 
shining eye; 

If thou wilt then some mercy show 

Thou wilt expel a prince’s woe, 

So shall I live or else in sorrow die.” 

“ Take all the leave tiiat I can give 
Your majesty.” 

“ But on your beauty all my joys 
Are fix’^d effectually.” 

“ Take thou my beauty from my face 
My gracious lord.” 

“ Didst thou not sw'ear to grant my 
will?” 

“All I may, I wffl fulfil.” 

“ Then for thy sovereign’s love let thy 
true love be seen.” 

“ My lord yo\u* speech I will reprove, 

You cannot give to me your love 
For that belongs unto your queen; 

“ But I suppose yoxw grace did this 
Only to try • 

Whether a wanton tale might tempt 
Dame Salisbury. 

Not from yourself therefore, my liege, 

I turn away. 

But from your wanton tempting tale 
I go my way.” 

“ Oh, turn again my lady bright, 

(lone is the comfort of my heavy heart; 

Here comes the Earl of Warwick,* he 

The father of iny cruel fair ladye. 

My grief to him, I straightw’ay will ixn- 
part.” 

“ Why is my sovereign lord the king 
So sad in mind?” 

“ Because that 1 have lost the thing 
1 cannot find.” 

“ What thing is that my gracious lord 
Which you have lost? 

“ It is my heart, which is near dead 
’Twixt fire and frost! 

It is thy daughter, noble earl, 

That heaven-bright lamp! that peerless 
pearl! 

Which kills my heart, yet do I her adore!” 

“ If that be all, my gracious king, 

'riiat works your grief; 

I will persuade the scornful dame 
To yield relief. 

Never shall she my daughter be 
If she refuse. 

The love and favour of a king 
May her excuse.” 

Thus wise Warwick went away. 

But quite contrary did he say 


• The celebrated Countess of Sulisbmy by 
some was said to be daughter to the Lord de 
Gmison, a Burgundian noble settled in Eng¬ 
land and 110 relation to the Earl of Warwick. 
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Whenas he did the beauteous countess 
meet. 

“ Well met my daughter,” then quoth 
he, 

“ A message I must do to thee, 

Our royal king most kindly doth thee 
greet; 

“ The king will die less thou to him 
Do grant thy love I” 

“ To love the king, my husband’s love 
I must remove.” 

“ It is right charity to love, 

My daughter dear!” 

“ But no love charitable 
Can thus appear I” 

“ His greatness may bear out the blame!" 
“ But his kingdom cannot buy out the 
shame !" 

“ He craves thy love who may bereave thy 
life. 

It is my duty to say this.” 

“ But not my honesty to yield, I wis, 

I mean to die a true unspotted wife.” 

“Now hast thou spoken, my daughter 
dear I 

As I w’ould have; 

Chastity bears a golden name 
Unto the grave! 

And when unto thy wedded lord 
Thou provest untnie 
Then let my bitterest ciu-ses’ still 
Thy soul pursue! 

Then with a smiling cheer go thou 
As right and reason doth allow, 

Yet shoxv our king thou bear's! no har¬ 
lot’s mind.” 

“ Here comes the lady of my life,” 

The king did say. 

“ My father bids me, sovereign lord. 

Your will obey. 

And I consent, if you will grant 
One boon to me.” 

“ 1 grant it thee, my ladyo fair, 

Whate’er it be.” 

“ My husband is alive you know, 

First let me kill him ere I go 

And then at your command I will for 
ever be.” 

“Thy husband now in France doth rest." 
“No, no, he lies within my breast 

And being, so nigh he will my falsehood 
sec.” 

With that she started from the king 
And took her knife. 

And desperately she aim’d to rid 
Herself of lire. 

King Edward started from his chair 
Erer hand to stay. 

“Oh, noble king, you’ve broke your troth 
With me this day.” 

“ Thou shalt not do this deed,” quoth 
he. 

“ Then never speak of love to me !” 

[the court 
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'* I never will attempt this suit again. 

Live you in honour ana estate 

With thy true lord and wedded mate, 
While for my wrongful love I ever bear 
the blame!” 

The king’s romantic love for tliis fair 
and virtuous personage was at its height 
wlien he revived the Feast of the Round 
'I'able. However beautiful this lady 
might be, we are not yet aware that any 
portrait of her has descended to pos¬ 
terity but many exist of the monarch 
wliosc love she so worthily resisted. 
Edw'ard is allowed to have possessed 
great elegance and majesty of person, 
and perfection of features mingled with 
an expression of high intellect. 

Froissart, in his narrative, points out f) 
us that in proof of penitence King Ed¬ 
ward made great exertions to restore the 
brave Earl of Salisbury to his countess, 
and indeed die exchange of this nobleman 
for the Earl of Moray, who had been 
taken during the Scottish war, was effected 
soon after this scene which he has de¬ 
scribed, but ho says that when Edward 
summoned the Earl and Countess of 
Salisbury to assist in holding the Feast of 
the Round Table, the virtuous countess 
tlressed herself in tire plainest gai-ments, 
and avoided the king's notice as much 
as possible. By taking this course she 
proved herself to be a prudent and vir¬ 
tuous wife, and a true friend to the 
queen. 

In the year 1337 instigated by Robert 
d’Artois, Count of Beaumont, whom Phi¬ 
lip of Fnince had banished, Edward made 
his first claim on I'Vance, and an entire 
year was spent in promoting aliianccs and 
milking preparations for the grand expe¬ 
dition against that kingdom. In the 
niontli of .lune, the queen lost her father 
William, Count of Ilainault and Holland. 
After his deatli her majesty resided dur¬ 
ing several summers at Antwrerp and 
Ghent while her husband was vicar of tlie 
empire, and, as such, head and general 
of tlie Germanic league formed against 
Philip of Valois, King of France. While 
resident in the Low Countries the queen 
gave birth to her second and third sons, 
Lionel of Antwerp, afterwards Duke of 
Chirence, and .John, called John of Gaunt 
by the English, born at the city of Ghent 
on tlie day on which his father gained his 
great naval victory of Blankenburg over 
the fleet of Philip of Valois. 
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In the year 1546 was confided to Phi¬ 
lippa the regency of Enghmd, when Sang 
Edward mustered all hJa strength for a 
second invasion of France, a most momen¬ 
tous era in the life of*' the queen. The 
king left Philippa governess of England, 
assisted by his cousin the Earl of Kent 
and her young son Lionel who was tlien 
but eight years old'. This prince was re¬ 
quired to sit on his fatlier’s throne, and 
go through all the ceremonies of opening 
Parliament, which duties had indeed been 
performed by his brotlier (tlie Prince of 
Wales at a much earlier age, and were 
again iifterwards fulfilled by Prince Tho¬ 
mas at four years of age, and in a subse¬ 
quent reign by King Henry VI. at the 
almost improbable age of three years!) 
So early were our princes of tlie house of 
Plantagenet introduced to tlie world; 
but it should at the same time be re¬ 
marked that many died of premature old 
age. The Prince of Wales, the beloved 
son of Philippa, accompanied his sire to 
win his spurs in battle in France. 

King David of Scotland, as a diversion 
in favour of his ally, the King of France, 
had fixed upon the period of’ King Ed¬ 
ward’s departure to commence a most 
formidable invasion, for which he had 
been long making secret preparation. 

The battle of Cressy was won by Ed¬ 
ward TH. August 26th, 1346. We have, 
just now, however, but little concern 
with tlie oft told tale of “that famed 
Picard field,’’ excepting that the queen 
had the satisfaction of finding that her 
young, amiable, and brave son Edward, 
Prince of Wales, was the hero of the 
victory. At the early age of sixteen he 
had perfoi*med tlie executive part of a 
valiant leader. 

“ Is my son dead ? is he wounded ? is 
he overtlirown ?’’ asked King Edward of 
the Earl of Warwick, who came to implore 
the monarch to bring up his reserve to 
the assistance of tlie prince. 

The earl assured him tlic prince was 
contesting valiantly. “Tlien begone,’’ 
said tlie king, who, with the true coolness 
of an experienced general, was watching 
the fortunes of the fight from tlie top of 
a windmill, “ tell him I expect he will 
wui his spurs to-day, and he shall not 
be deprived, even by his own sire, of any 
share of the glory of such a field as this.” 

The result lyas, as it is well known, that 
die heroic boy triumphed over his nuo- 
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(hr-r's inu-le, Philip of Valois, despite of 
the aid of “ fJenoa’s bow, lioliemia'.s 
[)liunc, and Ca;sar’s eagle shield.”* 

The battle of C^say may be considered 
an incident in tne long siege of Calais, 
since it was with the intention of winning 
that town, which was the most fonnidable 
obstruction to the commerce of England, 
that Edward III. undertook this expe¬ 
dition. 

When all the impediments which in¬ 
tervened between the king and the 
quiet holding of Calais had been swept 
away by the defeat of the h’rcnch army 
in Ais iind some lesser engagements, 
Edward entrenched himself before Calais 
a fortnight after the battle of Cressy. 

The queen, aliis! had scarcely time to 
indulge in the feelings of a wife and 
mother, after Uie glorious victory of Cres¬ 
sy, before she was called upon actively 
to repel David’s invasion, ibr the King 
of Scotland had advanced into England, 
as far as Newcastle, witli banners dis¬ 
played. Under such trying circumstances 
Philippa did not content herself with re¬ 
pelling the enemy by sage measures in 
the council: with true courage and be¬ 
coming spirit for her station she immedi¬ 
ately advanced to the north with rein¬ 
forcements to the troops alreiuly stationed 
there. When at Newcastle-on-Tyne the 
news arrived tliat the King of the Scots had 
drawn up 40,000 men in order of battle, 
within three short miles of the town. 
The qucenimmediatclymounted her white 
charger and proceeded to the field of bat¬ 
tle, where she found her small, but well 
appointed, army prepared to engage the 
Scots <»n the lands of the Lord Nevilh*, at 
the place called Neville’s Ooss. Philippa 
rode between the lines and spoke to the 
soldiers “ imploring them in the name of 
God and St. George to do their duty 
valiantly in tlie absence of the king.” 
They answered, “ they would fight the 
better on that account.” 

It was on the 17th of October, 1346, 
that the battle soon afterwards commen¬ 
ced, when Pliilippa withdrew into New¬ 
castle. In three hours it was decided 
against the Scots, and before the evening 
fell, news was brought the queen that the 
King of Scots had been token prisoner, in 
his retreat, by a valiant nortliem squire, 
called John Copeland. 

• Charles IV., aftcrwanls Emperor of Ger¬ 
many and King of Bolieiuia, was in this battle. 
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The queen sent to Copeland requesting 
him to deliver his prisoner to her, but 
received an uncivil answer. ITic esquire 
sent word, “ He would deliver tlie King 
of Scots to no one but to the command 
of his lord. King Edward ; tliat he owed 
iio obedience to a woman, and would 
obey no orders but those of bis sovereign.” 
This was a bold answer to a victorious 
regent, and Copeland had no sooner 
uttered this defiance against the female 
majesty which was at that time regnant 
in England than he repented him of his 
audacity, and setting a strong guard over 
King David he made the best of his way 
to King Edward at Calais, in hopes of 
bringing the first news of the battle and 
the capture of his enemy, with an expla¬ 
nation of (be reasons which moved him to 
give such an answer to the queen’s de¬ 
mands. Edward showed no resentment 
to Copeland, approved of his reasons, ami 
made him a knight banneret on tbe spot, 
besides granting him a pension of .E500 a 
year, and he was ordered to surrender 
his prisoner to the queen’s commands. 
Copeland stayed tlirce days at Calais, and 
then relumed and delivered King David 
to the sheriff of Yorkshire, to be conveyisd 
to the Tower of London. As soon as the 
queen had seen the royal captive in the 
possession of the king's officers, she left 
the north in the guardiansliip of Lords 
Percy and Neville, and sailed from Eng¬ 
land October 29th, and arrived at tlie 
camp of the king before Calais. 

Philippa was too truly noble and gene¬ 
rous to resent the petulance of John 
Copeland ; we find uo symptoms of her 
having prejudiced the mind of her royal 
lord against him. 

The presence of this admirable lady is 
to be traced at Cakis by its beneficial 
influence, iis the well-known and beau¬ 
tiful incident of the celebrated burghers 
of Calais would tend to bear witness—if 
trae, and if merely fiction it speaks, at 
least, favourably of the general character 
of the queen for kind-heartedness and 
humanity of disposition. 

Pliilippa remained encamped before 
Calais with the king during the winter 
of 1346-7, and the spring, summer, and 
autumn of 1347. During this time the 
young Earl of Flanders was betrotlied to 
her majesty’s eldest daughter, the Princess 
Isabella, but the bridegroom took hasty 
flight, joining the French, to the great 

[the court 
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mortification of the queen, who could 
.scarcely be comforted for the slight put 
upon tlie yoimg princess. 

h’rance had put her sickle into her 
second harvest .since Edward witli his 
victorious army had beleaguered Calais. 
Famine, at length, did more for Edward 
tlian arms; having eaten every tiling 
wliich they possessed, the people of Ca¬ 
lais fed for some weeks on boiled Jealh(;r 
and the weeds of tlieir gardens, imtil at 
length tliey were forced to think seriously 
of surrendering, if they could but obtain 
considerate terms. But all the capitula¬ 
tion Edward would vouchsafe was that he 
would spare the bulk of the jieople from 
indiscriminate slaughter, if six of the 
principal burghers who had Ik'cu most 
active in Ihe defence of the town were 
delivered up to death with ropes about 
their necks. 

'J'he whole of the survivors of the de¬ 
solate town were convened in the market 
place when Sir Walter Manny delivered 
this message. The grand que.stion then 
was who the parties were tliat were to 
be delivered up ? Unable to come to a 
dcci.sion them.selve.s, with a sort of gene¬ 
rous di.sinterestediiess they all crowded 
around their virtuous magistrate, Eustace 
de St. Pierre, and besought him to come 
to a detennination lor them. 

“ Is there any one here to whom virtue 
is dearer than life ?” asked Jiastace; “ if 
there be, let him offer himself as an ob¬ 
lation for tlie safety of his fellow-citizens, 
for the love, and after the example of Him 
who offered himself as an atonement for 
the salvation of mankind.” 

A univer.sal silence followed his ad¬ 
dress. Each citizen of Calais looked 
round for an example of that magnani¬ 
mity which individually they wanted the 
courage to display. Eustace then re¬ 
sumed :— 

“ It had been base in me, ray towns¬ 
men, to propose any sacrifice to others I 
were not will ing to incur myself. Indeed, 
the shition to which you have exalted me 
by your choice calls on me to be the 
leader in tliis duty. I give my life freely, 

1 give it cheerfully for your sakes. Wlio 
comes next ?” 

Two others now offered themselves 
in quick succession ; the voice of the 
first exclaimed, “Aour son.” He was 
a youth not yet come to years of mg- 
turity! 
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“ Yoitf kinsman," cried the other. lie 
was .lohn Dacrc. 

Another kinsman cried aloud, “ Peter 
Wijjsart.” 

“ His brother,” ^xclaimed James Wis- 
sart. The two latter, Froissart declares, 
were noted for their great wealth and 
possessions. 

“ All!” exclaimed Sir Walter Manny, 
bursting into tears, “ why was 1 not a 
burgher of Calais, to make the sixth iu 
tin's glorious band.” 

Who the sixth was it is not recorded, 
excepting that there ensued a contest who 
sliould take tlie honourable place. 

When the required number of six pa¬ 
triots had been enrolled, and halters hung 
around their necks, so much moix! glo¬ 
rious in their eyes’than collars of chival- 
ric insignia, their fellow-burghers sur¬ 
rounded them, and, iu a spirit almost 
of adoration, cast themselves, with tears 
and groans, on their knees iiefore their 
heroic mayor, when they saw him and liis 
devoted companions go forth to certain 
death. I'he clamour of their mourning 
passed beyond the gates of Csdais and 
reached the barriers. The English sol¬ 
diers pour«:d out from their tents to be¬ 
hold the little band of patriots as they 
passed, conducted by the valiant Lord 
John de Vienc, governor of Ualais, who 
wept bitterly. 

As soon as they reached King Ed¬ 
ward’s tent he eyed them with angi-y 
looks, for ho hated much the people of 
Calais, since their ships of war had done 
his subjects the greatest injury. 

“ Miuniy,” said the king, “ are these 
the principal inhabitants of Calais ?” 

“They are, my liege, not only the 
principal men in Calais but in France, if 
virtue gives pre-eminence.” 

“ Were they delivered peaceably ?” 
asked Edward ; “ was there any commo¬ 
tion ?” 

“ Not ill the least,” replied Sir Wal¬ 
ter, “ but gentle king, I pray you spare 
their lives, or the whole world will cry 
out on your cruelty.” 

Notwithstanding this entreaty, Edward 
gave a sign to his marshal to lead them 
forth to instant death, but at (hat moment 
Queen Philippa threw herself at tlie 
king’s feet, and appealing lo her love for 
him, which had induced her to cro.ss the 
seas and share the dangers of his cam¬ 
paign, implored him to abate his wrath, 
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and prant for her sake the lives of tliose 
distinguished citizens, 

Edward could not deny the request of 
his admirable queen, but he yielded to 
her entreaties rather ungraciously, saying 
that he wished she had been any where 
else that day, but as she wished to have 
flje disposal of those rebels she might 
take them and do what she pleased with 
them. 

Philippa very thankfully complied with 
the terms of this extorted assent, and as 
tlie heroin burghers were consigned to 
her disposal, this great and good princess 
gave them each a good dinner, a suit of 
new clothes and a purse containing six 
nobles, and sent them back with joy to 
their lamenting townsmen. 

A fortnight after this event Queen 
Philippa gave birth to a daughter, the 
Princess Margaret who was bom in 
Calais, which after its capture became 
an English town and so remained for 
upwards of two hundred years, Edward 
having turned out the ancient inhabitants 
and peopled it with English. 

Philippa returned to England with her 
husband after these victories in tlic Oc¬ 
tober of that year, in order to prcp/irc for 
the marriage of her second daughter the 
beautiful Princess Joanna witli Don Pe¬ 
dro, the Prince of Castile, afterwards sur- 
named the Cruel. A truce with .France 
on very advantageous tenns to England 
had been concluded, and tlie historian of 
Edward 111., Joshua Barnes, may well 
say, speaking of this important era in the 
lives of the illustrious pair :— 

“ Now doth King Edward III. stand in 
the fidl zenith of his years and glory; he 
had but just passed the thirty-fifth year of 
his life, he possessed a lovely row of hopeful 
cliildren, n virtuous and beautiful consort, 
and his kingdoms were in peace and full 
prosperity. Abroad he was renowned above 
all the kings of the earth for his notable vic¬ 
tories by sea and land; in Scotland, France, 
and Bretagne for set battles, towns taken, 
for kings slain, kings routed, and kings taken 
captive; nor was his moderation less admired 
which he showed in refusing the dignity of 
emperor. This is the brightest period of his 
reign though another king remains to be a 
captive to his arms, and another king is des¬ 
tined to recover an usurped crown by the aid 
of his fortune and his sword.” 

Barnes hero alludes to the- taking of 
the King of France by the Black Prince 
at tlic battle of Nazara, and the restora- 
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tion of Pedro tlie Cruel by that hero in 
tlie succession war of Spain. 

The queen had now to weep the death 
of her second daughter Joanna who was 
destroyed by the plague, called “ the 
black death ” at Bayonne, on her bridal 
day. This dreadful plague which deso¬ 
lated Europe took the young bride of 
Pedro as one of its first English victims. 

The queen after this period remained 
in England employing herself in encou¬ 
raging the arts and commerce, in patron¬ 
izing authors, encouraging architecture, 
and in superintending the royal family. 
The Princes Edmund, Thomas, and Wil¬ 
liam, and tlie Princess Blanche of tlie 
Tower, were born after the siege of Ca¬ 
lais : the two last died in their infancy. 

Queen Philippa was enrolled as tlie 
principal lady at the institution of the 
Order of tlie Garter: her dress is de¬ 
scribed as a robe of blue velvet some¬ 
what similar to that worn by her present 
majesty at the chapters of the Order in 
the present day. Wc repeat not the 
common stories of the origin of the Gar¬ 
ter, iunongst otlicrs tliat it was originally 
founded by Richard Comr de Lion at the 
siege of Acre and his knights were called 
knights of the blue thong. But the 
motto, “ lloni soit qu’il mal y peiise ” 
was certainly indicative of Edward's well- 
known passion for the countess, since 
Froissart uses nearly the same words 
three times in relating the adventures at 
Wark Castle. The king did not conceal 
his passion, but the virtue of the lady 
defied die world to think evil thereof; no 
thanks, however, to the morality of the 
king, for all the praise was due to the 
excellent principles of this same Countesss 
of Salisbury—that this episode did not 
really prove to be a very melancholy one 
in Queen Philippa’s life. 

After the batde of Poictiers, which 
took place on die 19di of Sept., anno 
1.356, Philippa’s beloved son, Edward, 
overcame his mother’s reluctance to his 
marriage with his beautiful cousin Jo¬ 
anna Countess of Kent, which was per¬ 
formed in her presence, Oct. 10, 1.361.* 

That Queen Philippa was a great pa¬ 
troness of learned men we have die per¬ 
sonal testimony of Froissart who about 
this time became her secretary. 

• For the particulars sec the Memoir of Jo¬ 
anna, the Fair Maid of Kent, which, with a 
Portrait, will succeed this number. 

[the court 
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This entertaining: chronicler left the 
service of the Countess of Nainur on ac¬ 
count of an unhappy passion which had 
lonp tormented him, and came to Eng¬ 
land in hopes of forgetting some belle 
Alix or Anne who held troublesome pos¬ 
session of his heart. The countess re¬ 
commended him to her sister Queen Phi¬ 
lippa, who appointed him in 1301 to the 
office of what he calls “clerk of her 
chamber,’’ meaning her “ privale secre¬ 
tary !” and he was often engaged by the 
queen in making tours through Europe 
for the purpose of noting down Uu; dif- 
erent events of those stirring times ; we 
therefore owe to the patronage of Queen 
I’hilippa a part of the most entertiuning 
and individualising history that was ever 
written. These are his own words— 

“ Now you who read, have read, or shall 
read this history, consider in your own minds 
how 1 could have known and collected the 
facts of which I treat'? In tnitl, 1 must in¬ 
form you that I began my collections at the, 
early age of twenty years of age, atid came 
into the world at the time when these things 
were passing, in the knowledge of which I 
have always taken greater pleasure than in 
anything else. God has been so gracious to 
me that I Wc'is well with all ])arties, and in 
the household of kings, especially of King 
I’Mward and in that of his noble queen, the 
Lady Philipj>a of Hainault, Queen of Eng¬ 
land, Lady of Ireland and of Aquitaine, to 
wliom in my youth 1 w'as secretarj’, and 
amused her with gallant ditties and madri¬ 
gals of love. Through affection and respect 
to that noble and puissant lady to whom 1 
helong<-d, all the great lords, dukes, earls 
and barons loved me, saw me with pleasure 
and were of the greatest service to me. Tims 
under the protection of this great lady and 
at her cost J have searched in my time the 
greater part of Christenduin (in truth who- 
«‘ver seeks will find), and wherever 1 came I 
made inquiry after such ancient knights and 
squires as had been present at these deeds of 
arms, and such as were well enabled to speak 
t»f them. In this manner have 1 collected 
the* materials for this noble history. I have 
.'dways requested accounts of battles and ad¬ 
ventures especially since the taking of tlie 
intblc King John prisoner at the mighty 
battle of Poictiers. Before that time 1 was 
young in years and understanding, however 
on qiutting school I boldly undertook to 
write on the wars above-mentioned, which 
composition such as it was, I carried to Eng¬ 
land and presented to my Lady Philippa 
Queen of England who received it graciously 
to my great profit.” 

Queen Pliilippa greatly improved the 
worldly wealth of her secretary, for when 
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in the commencement of his employment 
he went on his historical tour to Scot¬ 
land, he could only afford to travel on 
horseback with his portmanteau beliind 
him and his greyhoimd running after 
him, yet we find that nis establishment 
was afterwards a handsome horse for 
himself and a stout hackney to carry his 
baggage, and a varlet his attendant. 

Froissart left the service of tlie Queen 
of Jilngland to attend her second son 
Lionel Duke of Clarence to Italy when 
that prince married Violante* the daugh¬ 
ter of the Duke of Milan. 

At tlie grand festivals on the occa¬ 
sion, after tlie tournaments, the noble 
and royal company danced virelays of 
Froissart’s composing. The virelay is a 
dance like the cotillion, or quadrille, in 
which the dancers who first advanced 
sung a lyric in dijiloguc, and all joined in 
a chorus to tlie music to which tliey 
danced while they performed the round. 
It combined the charms of poetry and 
music, vocal and instrumental, with tlie 
grace of motion to a singular degree, and 
it seems surprising that in the recent en¬ 
deavours to revive the military exercises 
and magnificent diversions of the middle 
ages so elegant and courtly a dance as 
tlie virelay lias been omitted ; but per¬ 
chance now we have hinted at it, this 
dance and its accompaniment may be¬ 
come popular among file great on grand 
occasions. 

All the rejoicings and feastings at the 
marriage of the princely Lionel were 
suddoidy interrupted by the illness of 
the bridegroom who fell sick of a. fcver, 
and though he recovered for a few weeks, 
died tliree months after his mai’riagc. 
This sad conclusion to his marriage fes¬ 
tivities hastened the death of Queen Phi¬ 
lippa, who had been for more tlian a year 
in declining licalih from a coraplication 
of disorders which terminated in dropsy. 
She died at Windsor Castle the 1.1 th of 
Aug., anno 1369. Her royal brnband at¬ 
tended her deathbed with the utmost in¬ 
dications of affection. She earnestly com¬ 
mended to his care her youngest son. 
Prince Tiiomas of W^oodstock, who w.as 
then little more than ten years old, and 
the payment of her debts. The queen 
was supposed to be aged about fifty- 
eiglit at tlie time of her death. She liad 

A Portrait of this priuccHS is in pronress. 
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been the mother of twelve children, eight 
of whom survived her ; but the death of 
her son Lionel of Clarence occurred 
nearly at the same time as her own de¬ 
cease. Philippa is buried in a tomb se¬ 
parate from her husband; she lies at his 
feet in St. Edward’s Chapel, Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey ; her statue in alabaster (which 
has aifurdcd the authority for the minute 
details of our portrait) reclines on a por¬ 
phyry slab of the tomb which is altar- 
shaped, the sides are surrounded by nu¬ 
merous smaller statues in niches, repre¬ 
senting her kindred and children : it is 
well worthy tin* examination of the cu¬ 
rious. 

The expenses of her numerous family 
and the incessant wars in which her hus¬ 
band was engaged, prevented her from 
being so munificent a foundress as some 
English queens her predecessors, but she 
gave some pecuniary assistance to the 
magnificent college at Oxford which bears 
her name, and helped it still further by 
her influence and patronage. Queen’s 
College was really founded by her chap¬ 
lain the learned and excellent Robert de 
Eglesfield. 

Philippa likewise aided the famous hos¬ 


pital of St. Catherine by the Tower, a 
foundation peculiarly under the patron¬ 
age of the queen-consorts of England, 
which asylum some ten years past was 
rebuilt in the Regent’s Park, in exact 
imitation of the original, the interior 
and appurtenances being in every re¬ 
spect preserved, which transfer was ren¬ 
dered necessary when the Act of Parlia¬ 
ment passed, and the site together with 
that formerly the churchyard of St. Ca¬ 
therine near tlie Tower were excavated, 
for the St. Catherine Ducks. This and 
other similar excavations fortunately for 
the founder of the new system of ex-ur¬ 
ban burial now so generally adopted, 
tended greatly to impress upon the minds 
of the legislature and the public the ad¬ 
vantage and necessity for tlie fonnation 
of new and cx-urban cemeteries whose 
hallowed precincts might be preserved 
inviolate from the mania for metropo¬ 
litan improvements; yet CA'cn the first* 
ran the h.azard of being cut, in two by the 
supposed needed line required for the 
liondon and Birmingham railway. 


• The “ General ” or “ Harrow Rojul Ceine- 
tery ” iounded by G. F. t'aiden, Esq. 


Description of the Portrait of 
PHILIPPA. QUEEN OF EDWARD III. 


Philippa in the accompanying Portrait 
is depicted towards the close of her life 
when she had become exuberant in per¬ 
son, and her gown, of the form of the 
fourteenth century, is perhaps not .alto¬ 
gether suited to her age or person. It 
is plain and being laced in front fits 
closely to the shape like the Rom<an body 
armour with sleeves buttoned tight to the 
arms and reaching to the middle of the 
h.ands : the material is rose-coloured bro¬ 
caded satin. A small belt of jewels en¬ 
circles her hips and her royal mantle is 
of garter blue velvet lined with white 
fur, for Edward HI. when he instituted 
the Order of the Garter appointed proper 
dresses for Philippa and her ladies to as¬ 
sist at the chapters.* According there¬ 
fore to the ancient rules of the order 
there should be as many ladies as knights, 
a system which ought to be revived now 

• Sec Froissart and the Wardrobe Books of 
Edward HI. and Richard II. whose queens 
also wore the mandeB of the order. 
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a “ fair virgin ” is the sovereign of the 
order. 

Queen Pliilippa holds the consort scep¬ 
tre in her hand ; she has just risen from 
her chair of state, her attitude and bear¬ 
ing are strongly characteristic of a mas¬ 
culine mind blended with dignity and 
beauty. 

She wears a royal circlet which is sup¬ 
ported on each side by two cylindrical 
cushions covered with a jewelled caul of 
network and connected with two small 
cushions at the back of the head from 
which a veil depends. It is considered 
to be the best executed portrait of that 
age rcmiiining in England. 

Her armorial bearings seen on her 
chair of state are France and England 
impaling liainault—her husband’s scut¬ 
cheon, France and England quarterly on 
the right of the shield ; on the left her 
own—tlie black lion of Hainault and the 
red lion of Holland, both rampant quar¬ 
terly on a gold ground. 

[the court 
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A DIRGE. 
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Let none approach tliis hallow’d spot and lone; 

Rut fond and faithRil hearts ; 

None utter sound but in the softest tone 

That tender thought imparts. 

For notliing here of rugged, harsh or rude, 

Of mind austere, or crahb’d and gloomy mood 
intrudeth on this peaceful solitude. 

Here rests young Lycia in her primal bloom, 

The gentle and the dear! 

We would for her no common vulgar tomb, 

But laid her beauty here. 

It was not time that touch’d lier pure bright brow, 

Nor pale di.sease that diram’d her early glow, 

But being guileless, she was summon’d now. 

Not meet for her the .ullied spot where lie 

The victims of the grave. 

But some dec'p glen remote from Iniman eye 

Where weeping willows wave. 

Where modest violets deck the dewy ground, 

Wlicre the turf heaveth but in one low mound, 

And the small stream flows by with plaintive sound. 

So here we laid her in her silent bed 

Benoatli the bright bhxe sky ; 

Soft sighs we breathed and gentle tears we shed. 

But none of agony. 

We gave her to her mother earth to keep 
Where from her sliunbcr, though ’tis long and deep, 

She’ll wake in heaven—wiierefore should we weep? 

We planted on her grave the sweetest flowers 

With fond and faithful care; 

And pensive thought upon those happy hours 

Which she was won’t to share ; 

We scatter’d food to lure each tuneful bird 
To warble carols where she lay interred, 

As if her dull, closed car tlie music heard ! 

Living, she loved all breathing things, and they 

Now congregate to her, 

As if to cheer her in the lone decay 

Of her lone sepulchre. 

The grateful redbreast chaunts her requiem near, 

The hare sports freely, and the timid deer, 

And night’s sweet syren’s favourite haunt is here. 

And here when April leads the smiling hours, 

Shall blow the mildest breeze. 

And here shall &11 the young year’s softest showers 

Upon the budding trees. 

No frowning cypress here its shade shall shed. 

No gloomy yew uprear its baleful head. 

But sun and moon shine free o’er Lycia’s bed. 

^ m 



THE INVENTION OF GUNPOWDER. 
A TALE OF 1320-22. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Tavern. 

Up to the hour of midnight of the day 
of the nativity, anno 1320, a party of 
Roldiers continued their carouse in a 
gloomy, low chamber of a tavern belong¬ 
ing to the great Albert, in a suburb of 
Munich, where tliey had been indulging 
in their potations of Meinherr Guttman's 
small beer, whicli by means of mine host’s 
well-timed perseverance, had made up 
ibr deficiency in quality by the copious¬ 
ness of the draughts they had been un¬ 
ceasingly taking. For aw'hile its effects 
were visible only in the increasing up¬ 
roariousness of their mirth; but soon, 
alas ! even the valour of a soldier yielded 
to the power of his insidious ant^ouist, 
and, ere long, sundry deep-drawn and 
sonorous aspirations from the vanquished 
soldiers, who had as unconsciously us 
abruptly quitted their posts as guests at 
the liospitable board and thrown them¬ 
selves prostrate on the tiles beneath, told 
too well the cry of a captive in the hands 
of Morpheus. One of the jovial crew 
had been called upon by his companions 
for a song. Tlie air, given rather by 
chance than choice, was a ballad of the 
time of the first crusaders; verse after 
verse was at first responded to in chorus 
by some twenty voices, but ere the singer 
had reached tlie eighteenth stanza, there 
was left, only the solitary voice of the singer, 
who in turn, becoming infected with the 
fit of general somnolency, now joined 
his associates in tlie chorus of unknown 
tongues between the cumbrous legs of a 
huge oaken table. Two of the party, 
whom nature had not favoured witli the 
gift of song, now only remained above 
board. 

“ Well Raphael," said die elder, “ what 
think you of oiu- German soldiers ?” 

“ Poveri!” answered Raphael, “look¬ 
ing coBteraptuously on Uie prostrate forms 
of his snoring messmates, “ poor crea¬ 
tures ! unable to drink a jug of small beer 
without being bcmuddlcd ; let such weak 
dotards beware how tliey interfere with 
me, or again call me Sbirro, because 1 
was born at Venice!" 
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“ Venice !’’ repeated the first speaker, 
filling his goblet, “ ’tis there they say 
men lull away their days gliding over the 
smooth waters of the Lido, and pass their 
nights serenading tlieir mistresses! Say, 
Raphael, why did’st thou not prevail 
upon some dark-eyed Venetian maid to 
follow tliee ? Nay, boy, shake not thine 
head as though thou would’st intimate 
thou Invest not; come, confess! thy 
secret is safe with Peters, and he will 
lend thee a helping hand, need be, and it be 
thy liking; anything,comrade, rather than 
this uncciising gloom upon thy brow.” 

“ It is not love which renders me 
gloomy,” replied the young soldier; “ 1 
have loved, it is true ; and altliough I 
have not yet beheld five and twenty sum¬ 
mers, 1 have drunk Uie bitterest draught 
of disappointed hope, and, to forget tliat 1 
have loved, 1 have enlisted under the 
banners of the King of Bavaria.” 

“ The tale, tlie talc !” cried the first 
speaker, “come, Raphael, fill thy goblet,” 
ius suiting tlic action to the w'ord he re¬ 
filled his own and pushed the jug to 
his Italian associate. 

“ Impossible!” exclaimed the mourn¬ 
ful Raphael, “ suffice it, that the angel T 
loved is no longer of this world. One 
evening as we were entering a gondola on 
tlie Tiido she was torn from my arms by 
the Turks. An arrow aimed at myself 
.struck her instead and she fell upon the 
broad waters. When about to plunge in 
after her my bark was quickly seized by 
the infidels, and she was borne away from 
my bewildered sight; but little matter, 
for she was dead—quite dead.” 

“ Poor Raphael! I grieve for thee.” 

“ Nay, Peters, grieve not for me; 
sooner or later she shall be avenged, and 
in that revenge I will immortalize my 
name. Now you know, Peters, why I 
am thus abstracted and keep aloof from 
my messmates ; my mind is at rack, for 
tliis one tliought of revenge absorbs my 
every faculty, and, Santo Padre! if suc¬ 
cess attends my efforts, you shall sec, 
Peters! how I will spread deatli and deso¬ 
lation among my enemies, aye, and sink 
the proud and splendid galleys of the 
miscreant Turk.” 

[the court 
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“ Der Teufel! what aay you man ?’’ 

“ Nought but what is true; yet is there 
still wanting a semcthing to give full 
elfect to ray invention, wliich T have a 
vain been seeking these four years." 

“ Corae ftiend,” half articulated Pe¬ 
ters, whose heavy eyes were fast clos¬ 
ing, “fill—a—bumper,—nothing—^like 
drink—to—clear—a—man’s—brains. ” 

“ Or, rather, to stupify tliem alto¬ 
gether,” muttered Raphael, as he saw 
tliis, the last of his companions, stretch 
liimself upon tlie floor, where, after a 
broad yawn, he, too, gave audible proof 
that he was also in a state of happy for¬ 
getfulness. 

Raphael, finding himself alone, buried 
his head between his arms on tlie table, 
and was soon lost in the intricate ma-’es 
of the everlasting subject of his medita¬ 
tions. He had thus passed a quarter of 
an hour when his reverie was interrupted 
by a slight tap upon the shoulder; look¬ 
ing up, he perceived by his side a monk, 
habited in the garb of the Franciscans. 

“ Brother, a word with thee,” said the 
stranger in a low voice, as if he feared to 
awaken even the sound sleepers. 

“ If thou would’st have alms, sir 
Monk,” uttered Raphael, annoyed at this 
interruption to lus meditations, “ 1 would 
wager thee a candle for the shrine of thy 
patron. Saint Francis, that tliy scrip is 
better lined than my pouch; eh! ■wilt 
thou say done ?” 

“ I ask not thy money,” said tlie monk, 
his colour rising slightly at the idea ex¬ 
pressed by the soldier; “ I have heard thy 
conversation, and 1 would assist thee to 
anniliilatc thy enemies the Turks, and thy 
name and mine shall be immortalized.” 

Raphael rose from his seat, his coun¬ 
tenance expressive of deep amazement. 
“Santa Maria!” he exclaimed, “what 
do I hear ? Art thou demon or sorcerer, 
thus to divine the most hidden thoughts 
of man?” 

“ I am neither demon nor sorcerer, my 
brother,” calmly returned the monk, smil¬ 
ing at the astonishment expressed by tlie 
Venetian, “ I am a poor brother of the 
holy order of St. Francis. I told thee I 
hc^ thy conversation witli thy friend.” 

“ Thou wert invisible, then!” rejoined 
Raphael, “ for by San Marco I saw thee 
not.” 

“ I have been sitting in yonder corner 
these six hoiu-s past,” rejoined the Fran- 
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ciscan, “ for I, too, have been long and 
imsuccessfully seeking: Holy Writ sayetli, 
‘ Seek, and thou shalt find,’ and, the 
saints be praised, I have found at last.” 

“ If I am what tliou soughtest, old 
man,” said Raphael, laughing, “thou host 
indeed foimd, but what I seek is not hid 
beneath the cowl of a monk, so friend, we 
may as well part without further com¬ 
panionship.” 

“ Not so, brother,” answered the old 
monk, “ singly, we can do nothing; 
united, we shall overtlirow tlie enemies of 
om country and of the cross.” 

“ Speak then,” said Raphael, quickly, 
“ and let us hear what affinity can possi¬ 
bly exist between the object of thy 
researches and the subject that so con¬ 
tinually occupies my thoughts ; on the 
faith of a soldier thou art incomprehensi¬ 
ble, giiod padre, so I would fain Imowall.” 

“ h'ollow me and tlicn thou shalt know 
all ; matter of such vital import hath 
need to be discussed in private. 1 need 
not tell thee that Uie uueidightened attri¬ 
bute all they cannot understand to sorcery, 
and that our mutual safety depends upon 
our secrecy.” 

“ Lead the way and I will follow,” 
said Raphael. The Franciscan drew his 
cowl closely over his face, and the soldier, 
putting on his broad-leafed hat and 
throwing his mantle over his shoulders, 
grasped the handle of his dagger. When 
past the chamber, Raphael paused a mo¬ 
ment to commend his comrades to the 
care of Meinherr Guttman, and then 
closely followed the steps of his new ac¬ 
quaintance, in the extreme of impatience 
to ascertain what similitude could exist 
between the notions of a warfaring man 
and those of a man of peace. 

ciiAPTna ii. 

The Laboratory. 

The building and streets of the re¬ 
nowned city of Munich were covered with 
a deep snow and the cold was intense. 
The sky was however clear and a bright 
moon iUumined the solitary walk of the 
soldier and his companion; silently pursu¬ 
ing their course they had already gained 
the open country, until at length they 
paused before an old fabric which appear¬ 
ed to Raphael to be the ruins of a lofty 
tower ; here tlie monk sent forth a soft 
whistle, to which answ'cr was speedily" 
given by a light appearing amidst the 
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maze of brushwood. The monk, followed 
by tlie young man, made his way, though 
, not witliout difBciflty, through the thick 
brambles, and entered a narrow door 
which had been effectually hid by the 
underwood, and which his companion 
closed carefully bcliind them. 

After proceeding a ffew yards down a 
narrow passage tliey descended a flight 
of fifteen or twenty stone steps which 
conducted them to a low vaulted chamber 
of freestone. Raphael was surprised to 
sec before him a large furnace furnished 
with alembics, stills, crucibles, and, in 
short, dl the apparatus of an alcliymist. 
In the middle of the chamber stood an 
oaken tabic and ujmu it a folio volume 
of vellum, its open pages covered with 
cabalistic characters. In a corner was 
an immense quantity of charcoal, and, on 
a shelf, a nmnber of large wooden bowls 
filled with sulphur. 

“ You have been seeking the philo¬ 
sopher’s stone, it w’ould appear, good 
fatlmr,” said Raphael, turning towards 
the Franciscan. 

“ 1 seek it no longer my son,” answer¬ 
ed the monk, “ but chance, the father of 
all discoveries has brought to ray know¬ 
ledge a composition by which w't* feeble 
mortals will hold in onr hands a power 
like that of Almighty tliunder. You, 
my son, you alone were wanting to com¬ 
plete the wonderful work, you are tlie 
chosen messenger of heaven to announce 
to the world this astonishing discovery, 
whose powers so far surpass die narrow 
limits of man’s imderstanding that none 
could believe the effects it can produce, 
without witnessing them.” And as he 
spoke the old man’s eyes beamed, and 
lus cheeks glowed with cndiusiasm. 

Raphael, more and more surprised, 
ardently exclaimed—“Wliat can 1 do, 
father ?” 

“ Sit down and listen,” answered the 
monk. 

“ But can we not converse elsewhere ?” 
asked the soldier draiving his mantle 
closely roimd him, “ this place is damp 
and cold.” 

“ Jehan,” cried the monk, raising his 
voice, “ throw some logs on the fire and 
bring the lamp.” 

A door hiAerto unremarked by Ra¬ 
phael opened, and a boy of eight or nine 
years of age entered; having done his 
master's bidding he quitted the room. 
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This child, a dependant on the bounty 
of the good monk, fulfilled the threefold 
office of domestic, assistant, and trusty 
confidant to his benefactor. 

Having drawn their wooden seats close 
to the weU-fiimishcd hearth, the Francis¬ 
can thus began. 

“It is now twenty years when like 
other visionary fools of this and past ages 
I too sought in my turn the wonderful 
secret of tlie transmutation of the baser 
metals of the earth into gold, that all- 
powerful dross for which many men would 
sacrifice their very souls ; a shrine which 
all men worship. In tlie course of my 
exjicriments 1 discovered tliut a mixture 
of sifted clnirctKil, sulphur, and saltpetre 
produces a black iiiflummablc powder, 
rendered fulminable by Uie action of fire. 
1 nearly lost my sight in pursuing my 
experiments in this laboratory, and to tliLs 
1 ow(‘ the loss of my beard.” 

“ What a siihlime invention!” exclaim¬ 
ed Raphael, with mingled respect and 
admiration in his looks. “ It was heaven 
indeed that this night directed your steps 
to tlie laveni of the great Albert.” 

“ You say truly, my son,” replied the 
monk, “ liitherto 1 have vainly sought 
(he means of givitig a tiirection to tlic 
powers of my w’onderful powder : and it 
was your observation on the possibility 
of hurling death and desolation amidst 
the enemy's ranks and sinking their gal¬ 
leys, that led me to believe that I can 
perfect your invention, whilst you can 
supply what is wanting to the completion 
of mine, ^\^lilst you were conversing 
with your comrades I reflected on the 
means of achieving this grand object, but 
my notions are a little confused ; will you 
teU me what your ideas iure, and tlien 1 
will explain mine as clearly as the im¬ 
perfect state of tliem admits of my doing 
so.” 

Raphael was about to comply, when 
the monk stopped him. 

“ Before,” said he in a voice of ex¬ 
treme solemnity, “ you entrust me with 
your secret, swear that what I have just 
reveded will never pass your lips ; swear 
it upon this Holy Cross, for such a dis¬ 
covery in this superstitious age would in¬ 
fallibly seal my doom; even now they 
more than half suspect that 1 have deal¬ 
ings with the evil one.” 

“ I swear!” said Raphael, raising his 
hand towards heaven, “ never to breathe 
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a word of what you have so generously 
coniided to me, and if I violate this oath, 
to which 1 call heaven to witness, may 1 
■ fail ill my dearest wish, tliat of avenging 
the death of my betrothed and beloved 
Anna Schwartz!" 

“ Anna Schwartz ! my sister!” cried 
the monk, falling into the arms of Raphael. 

Singulfir as it may seem, the beautiful 
girl whose death Raphael had so deeply 
lamented during the last five years was 
none otlier than the sister of the Francis¬ 
can monk. Aldiough about to be united 
to Anna he had never seen her brotlier, 
who, her senior by several years, had 
entered the monastery of the Cordeliers 
at Cologne, where he was dislinguislietl 
foi- his love for the occult sciences; mu¬ 
tual explanations now took place and 
many and sincere were the tears that 
were shed over the untimely fate of Anna, 
hy her brother and her lover. 

After some time the subject of their 
original conversation was resumed, and 
(he soldier proceeded to give a descrip¬ 
tion of the mechanical invention by which 
he hojied to avenge the death of his be¬ 
loved. 

“ My notion,’’ said iiaphuci, “ is, that 
hy means of a large tuhe of iron or 
bronze it would be possible to throw out 
.it once, in a given direction, a flight of ar¬ 
rows or a quantity of other missiles, siicli 
as pebbles or flints: but what I have 
been unable to discover is the propelling 
power which you seem to know. Now 
that heaven has united us in this great 
work, our co-operations cannot fail of 
success ; if you will, we csui make an 
e qieriment even now !’’ 

Whilst Raphael was thus speaking, 
Schwartz took a piece of charcoal; and 
designed upon a board the position re¬ 
quired for the tube. 

Raphael seeing the monk thus employ¬ 
ed, exclaimed, “ I see my friend you find 
it impossible to c<arry my notions into 
effect.” 

“ On the contrary,” returned Schwartz, 
“ it is perfect, but where can we procure 
a tube to make the first essay ?” 

“ Nothing easier,” pursued the Vene¬ 
tian ; “■ instead of making our trial upon 
a large scale, let us prove it on a diminu¬ 
tive plan; if it answer expectation there 
’will be no doubt of our ultimate suc¬ 
cess.” 

After having spent an hour in trying 


to hollow out a small iron bar, the only 
object adapted to their' purpose in the 
monk’s possession, the two friends were 
forced to postpone further trial of their 
experiment. Schwartz, however, 'wiOing 
to prove to his new ally that he had not 
over-rated the wonderf’ul qualities of bis 
jMJwder, wrapped a smaU quantity in 
several envelopes of paper, and liaving 
boimd the packet tightly with a piece of 
cord untwisted from his girdle, he set fire 
to it cautiously. 

In a moment a tremendous detona¬ 
tion re-sounded through the vatiltcd roof 
of that and the adj.u-ent chambers; terri¬ 
fied at the noise Uie startled night birds 
fled from tlu'ir rest, flapping their wings 
and sending forth (he mtwt dismal yells 
and shrieks of terror. 

Astonished at (he wonderful power of 
the almost supernatural preparation, Ra¬ 
phael took leave of the C!ordelier, more 
anxious than over to discover a means 
whereby to complete the tube destined 
to contain tliis miraculous rival of thun¬ 
der, and the two new friends parted, 
{ifter having agreed to meet at the same 
spot on tlic following night. 

CUAPTEK 111. 

'J'hc Explosion. 

It was unknown to his superiors tliat 
Berthold Schw'artz prosecuted his favour¬ 
ite studies in the old tower. His post of 
])orter to the* convent enabled him to ab¬ 
sent himself at those hours which his bre¬ 
thren devoted to repose, and in or4cr to 
avoid suspicion he had selected for his 
laboratory that very ruin which from time 
immemorial wa.s supjxised to be the abode 
of infernal spirits, aud wlrich was more 
than ever credited, by tlie frequent noc¬ 
turnal explosions from tlie monk’s expe¬ 
riments. 

After Raphael’s departure Schwartz 
prepared a large quantity of powder for 
the next night’s experiments, and hav¬ 
ing stowed it in a leathern pouch, or sack, 
which he closed hermetically, he returned 
to his convent before the ringing of the 
matin bell. 

Raphael threw himself upon his bed 
but he slept not. The wonderful deto¬ 
nation he had heard in the old tower still 
rang in his ears, and he racked his brain 
for the means erf' completing bis part in 
the grand discover}'. Ilis first guard that 
morning, was fortunately for tl>c success 
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of his enterprise, in front of the armoury. 
Jk'fore he had taken many turns his atten¬ 
tion was attracted to the employment of 
tlie armourer’s son, a boy of eight or ten 
years old, who with a ffle in one hand 
and a key in the other was endeavouring 
to perforate a hole in the handle. The 
soldier soon saw that the child’s object 
was to make an imitation of one of tlic 
small flutes used by Bavarian shepherds 
whilst tending their flocks. The idea 
threw a sudden light into Raphael’s be¬ 
wildered brain and he anxiously watched 
the progress of tlio child’s labour. As 
.soon as his guard was ended he procured 
a large key and file, and, setting to work, 
succeeded in tlie course of some hours in 
Ibrming a tube of sufllcient size for a 
first experiment. After sunset he re¬ 
paired to the place of rendezvous, and so 
eager was he to commence operations that 
he scarcely gave the monk time to exa¬ 
mine his work. 

Schwartz sat quietly looking at the 
Venetian who had already expended a 
large quantity of powder witliout having 
obtained any satisfactory result. AVlien, 
at length, Raphael was aborit to charge 
the key for the hundredth time—“ Me- 
thinks friend,” said he, “ that the powder 
would acquire a hundred-fold greater de¬ 
gree of force if a resistance were opposed 
to it, which by excluding the air would 
drive the missile forward with increased 
impetuosity against any given object.” 

“ True, my brother,” cried Raphael 
cndiusiastically, “ true, how profound 
is thy wisdom ! Heaven hatli indeed im¬ 
parted to thee the gift oCtrmw genius! 
thou art in the right, and tfiy^care to 
compress the powder, as.tiiou didst last 
night so as to obtain a detonation, should 
have enlightened my darkness.” 

By the advice of Schwartz a small 
quantity of powder togetlier with a peb¬ 
ble not much larger tlian a pea was put 
into tlie embryo engine which two years 
later was destined to pour death and de¬ 
solation upon the earth, and being closely 
compressed into the tube, and the air ex¬ 
cluded by means of firmly rammed-in 
paper, a light was applied to the touch- 
hole, and terrible destruction, together 
with a terrific rcjiort, ensued, and the 
panes against which the shock had been 
directed flew into a thousand pieces. 

This result was so successful, and its 
effects appeared so awful to Schwartz and 
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Raphael, that, as if commanded by an un¬ 
controllable power they threw themselves 
upon their knees in the delirium of their 
joy, as each in his turn gave utterance 
to his feelings. “ Pardon, O God !” 
cried the monk, “ if I have robbed thee 
of thy thunder !” 

“ Anna, thou wilt be avenged! Venice! 
my country !” cried the soldier, “thou 
wilt reign over the whole luiiverse, and it 
is to me thou wilt owe tliy power!” 

After a few more minutes passed upon 
their knees in speechless ecstacy, the two 
friends rose up and threw themselves into 
each other’s arms. 

“ To Venice! to Venice! my brotlier,” 
cried Raphael, “ the doge will furnish us 
with means to pcafect on a grand scale 
our wonderful discoveries ; woe then to 
the Mussulmcn!” 

“ Yes,” cried Schwartz, “ let’s begone 
and deliver the Holy Sepulchre from the 
hands of the infidels, and raise the blessed 
cross upon the shattered remains of the 
crescent which our thunder shall strike to 
the eartli!” 

They were about to quit the tower in 
the mad enthusiasm of tlie moment, when 
the monk casting a glance upon his 
monastic habits laid his hand upon his 
friend’s arm. 

“ Alas ! Raphael, my brother,” said he 
bitterly, “ I must not depart. Go, go 
thou, and may the Uueen of Heaven aid 
thee in the delivery of the tomb of her 
blessed Son ; revenge thine own cause 
too, but leave me, I am bound by solemn 
ties.” 

“ Thou art indeed,” said Raphael, 
“ boxmdby holy vows,” as he eagerly in¬ 
terrupted him, “ but tliou art not bound 
to this spot.” 

The monk siiook his head. 

“ Nay, then !” cried the Venetian, 
“ may our discoveries perish, if 1 alone 
am to reap the honours ! Thou cans't 
serve thy God at Venice as thou cans’t 
serve him at Munich.” 

“ But my superiors !” cried Schwartz, 
“ what will they say ?” 

“ They will bless thy name when, 
thanks to thy sublime efforts, the reign 
of Christ will be established in Palestine. 
Believe me, Schwartz, thou hast a mission 
to perform on earth—thou art called to 
purify the tomb of the Redeemer from the 
pollutions of the infidels. Close not Uiy 
heart against the voice of heaven which 
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speaketh to thee through ray voice. Death 
to the inMels ! success to the soldiers of 
the cross !” 

“ Amen !” said Schwartz soleranly, 
and at the same time raising his head 
which he had locked between his hands. 
“ I will with thee my brother, and if I sin 
in quitting this spot may heaven pardon 
and enlighten my ignorance!” 

This resolve once taken the two friends 
instantly commenced their preparations 
for departure. 

Raphael possessed a considerable sum 
in gold, the fniits of his last campaign. 
Ho, therefore, undertook to procure dis¬ 
guises. 

Two days after, at break of day, the 
two deserters, the one from his cloister 
the other from his banners, accompanietl 
by the hoy Jehan quitted the old tower 
disguised as Ravarian peas/ints. They 
had not however proceeded above two 
hundred paces when Schwartz stopped, 
and tiiking from his pocket a flint and 
steel struck a light and set fire to a heap 
of dry sticks which happened to be on 
the spot. To the astonishment of Ra¬ 
phael a stream of fire ran along a train 
or furrow traced out in the field. In the 
course of a few moments a tremendous 
explosion was heard and answered by a 
thousand echoes. Raphael saw the walls 
of the old tower rock to and fro, for a 
moment, and then fall in witlr a horrible 
crash. 

When Raphael asked for an explanation of 
what he witnessed, the monk told him that 
to prevent discoveries, as well as to lead 
them astray upon his disappearance, he 
had laid a train communicating with the 
large quantity of the inflammable powder 
which Raphael had seen in the labora¬ 
tory, and which, being ignited, blew up 
the old building. Leaving the ruins still 
crumbling, the three travellers gained the 
shelter of a wood through which their 
road lay, and proceeding onwards at a 
quick pace were soon far from the danger 
of pursuit. 

The Inhabitants of Munich, startled by 
the explosion, repaired in crowds to the 
spot; sill they could discover amidst the 
still smoking ruins was the robe of a Cor¬ 
delier which had escaped the fire. 

The popidar conjecture, according to 
the ■wisdom of the ancestors of a large 
portion of mankind, was that Schwartz, 
who had been missed from his convent, 
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had that morning formed a compact with 
Satan by whom he had been carried off; 
and whilst all Bavaria wsis execrating tlie 
memory of the poor monk, he witli Ra¬ 
phael and the child of his adoption, were 
prosecuting tlicir journey to Venice imder 
tlie most favourable auspices. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Venice and Ttttiis. 

A fortnight after the departure of Ra¬ 
phael Jind the monk from Munich, the 
fugitives landed at Venice. 

Schwartz resumed his holy garb, and 
Raphael exchanged his tJ'avcller’s staif 
for the sword of the soldier, and tlirough 
the influence of one or two friends, 
members of the Council of Ten, Ra- 
pluiel and his friend were presented to tlie 
ruling Doge and it was not long before 
the experiment first made in the old tower 
was successfully repeated in presence of 
that magistrate, who in his enthusiastic 
admiration embraced them both, and 
bestowing upon them considerable pre¬ 
sents, promised to obtain from the council 
the sums needed for the establishment of 
a foundry for casting cannon, and fl)r 
erecting a powder magazine. 

After spending a year in numerous, 
yet unsuccessful attempts, Raphael at 
length succeeded in casting some small 
pieces of ordnance, w’hilst the same time 
was passed by Schwartz in the manufac¬ 
ture of stone bullets and a large quantity 
of powder, and a galley was fitted up 
by the Doge of Venice expressly for 
Raphael’s cannon, and he liimself was 
named director of the artillery of the 
republic. 

The public experiments made by Ra¬ 
phael had excited so much wonder and 
admiration amongst the Venetians, that 
fetix de joie were lit in all the pulilic 
places on the day when the senate an¬ 
nounced by the sound of trumpet that 
the doge had declared war against tin; 
Bey of Tunis, in consequence of tlie 
recent capture of a galley hearing the 
flag of the republic. 'J'he day of the 
feast of San Marco, the holy iuid puissant 
patron of Venice, was chosen for the de¬ 
parture of tlie flotilla commanded by 
Raphael. Accordingly, on the 2.’)th day 
of April, in the year 1.322, after the 
Veni-Creator hud been solemnly chaunted 
in all Uie churches of Venice, and the 
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primate of the Adriatic had bestowed his 
benediction on the galleys of the republic 
and the new engines of destruction which 
they contained, the expedition sailed out 
of Venice. 

Schwartz, faithful to his monastic vows, 
refused every offer of promotion, even tk 
an ecclesiastical nature, and sailed as 
almoner to the vessel commanded by his 
fnend. 

At the moment the little fleet lost sight 
of the port of Venice, Raphael ordered a 
generid discharge of all his artillery, and 
lor the first time since the glorious orb of 
day enlightened cartli, tlie voice o^the 
great waters bellowed fortli her roar with 
that of the tones of thimder which the 
Venetian swayed at his bidding, and the 
inhabitants gave vent to their enthusiasm 
by loud and reiterated acclamations; 
never, indeed, was transport carried to a 
greater excess. 

Eiglit days after their departiwe, Ra¬ 
phael, followed by Jehan and Schwartz, 
entered Tunis at the head of tlicir troops, 
as conquerors. The carnage was fright¬ 
ful ; the Bey was killed whilst defending 
his wives and children, and his pal:ice 
soon reduced to ashes. Schwartz, sword 
in hand, led on his followers towards tlic 
mosques, which they attacked and over- 
tlirew and raised upon their ruins the 
cross of the Redeemer. The victors 
next proceeded to the harem ; the gates 
were burst open, and after a fierce strug¬ 
gle in which the capitan pacha was killed, 
the troops entered. Here another san¬ 
guinary scene took place; for the soldiers, 
flushed with victory, co mm enced their 
brutal attacks upon defenceless wo¬ 
men. At the moment that Raphael and 
Schwartz entered, the wife of the capitan 
pacha rushed forward and threw herself 
at their feet; 

“ Mercy, mercy, for myself and my 
companions,” she cried, sdtemately in 
German and in Italian, “ mercy, if ye be 
men and Christians, save us!” 

“ Merciful Heaven ! what voice do I 
hear ?” cried Raphael, bounding frantic¬ 
ally towards her; “ Anna Schwartz! do 
my eyes deceive me, or is it indeed thee 
whom I behold ?” 

“ Raphael I my beloved ! and if me¬ 
mory fail me not, Berthold, my brother !” 
cried the affrighted but delighted Anna, 
lor it was indeed she who now threw her¬ 
self into tlicir arms. 
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When tlie first effervescence caused by 
the joy and surprise of this most unex¬ 
pected meeting had a little subsided, 
Anna infonned them that the Turks, 
supposing her to have been killed by the 
arrow shot, carried her off for the pur¬ 
pose of robbing her of her jewels; ascer¬ 
taining, however, that she stiU lived, they 
conveyed her on board of one of their 
galleys ; arrived at Tunis, she was placed 
under the care of an old woman renowned 
for her skill in the healing art, and upon 
her recovery was taken to the slave 
market and purchased by the capitan 
pacha, who, upon her refusal to become 
his concubine, had married her accord¬ 
ing to the ceremonies of the Mussul¬ 
man faith. 

“ Notwithstanding the gratitude I owe 
to the memory of a husband by whom 1 
was fondly cherished, ” she said, holding 
out her hand to Raphael, “ I have not 
forgotten that T was on the eve of be¬ 
coming your bride, and if your love has 
survived such a cruel separation, the 
widow of the capitan pacha will be proud 
and happy to bear the name of her first 
and only love.” 

Raphael, in an ecstacy of happiness, 
poured forA his thanks with all the im¬ 
petuosity of the most ardent lover, and 
Schwartz joined their hands, adding in 
accents of deep solemnity, “Raphael, 
Anna, 1 tmite you in the name of the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob.” 

CONCLUSION. 

Eight days after the celebration of 
these singular nuptials, tlie little fleet 
sailed from Tunis on its return to Ve¬ 
nice. 

Here we shall wish them a prosperous 
voyage, the opinions being so divided 
respecting the fate of the monk and his 
companions that we dare not venture to 
trace them beyond the period of tlieir 
embarkation. 

All that we can further state with cer¬ 
tainty is, that the monk’s protege Jehan 
returned to Venice, where he devoted 
himself wholly to literature and became 
one of the most celebrated writers of the 
age, under the name of Jehan the Chro¬ 
nicler. 

The foregoing particulars are to be 
found in one of his manuscripts deposited 
in the library of the ducal palace at 
Venice. 
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Who is the king of the dark old wood, 

And where is his shadowy throne I 
Is he of gay or of gloomy mood 
Or doth he in contemplation brood 
Silent and sod and lone ? 

The King of the Wood is wise and sage 
And his throne is the old oak tree, 

Wliere he sits like one in his hermitage 
The great philosopher of his age, 

Blinking Ids large grey e’c. 

He looketh not out in the mid-day sun 
But sinks in his feather’d ruif, 

And when the eourse of thd^ay is run, 

He knows there are secret deeds to be done 
And tliat he has studied enough. 

So first he peercth his casement out 
And asketh witli hollow tone, 

“ Is the twilight fallen all about 
And hush’d the voice of the rabble rout. 

Are the hedge-rows still and lone ? 

“ Is no cursed son of the human race 
Hid in the quiet glen ? 

With a stsiring eye and a stupid face, 

Oh ! how unlike our beauteom race, 

Are the forms of those mtmsirrs — men. 

“ Can 1 venture this figure so divine ■ 

To cross the forest glade, 

Wlicre scarce the rays of the ptde moon shine 
On the berries all full of the blood-red wine. 

For my use exclusive made. 

“ Have the moths from their shelt’ring leaves ta’en flight 
To the fate for them decreed ? 

Are the mice at play in the cool twilight, 

Are the frogs come out of the waters bright, 

That 1 on their flesh may feed ? 

“ For 1 am tlie king of the old oak wood 
And my throne is the ivy tree, 

And all within it is for my food, 

The berries, tlie flies, and the c^low brood. 

They all were made for mb !” 


Oh! beware. King Owl, thou keepest still 
Wl'ien the broad bright sun doth shine. 

Or the fowler will spread his net with skill, 

And the hawk his unscrupulous maw will ^ 

With that royal blood of thine. 

Methinks there might be a wondrous change, 

In thy vaimtings and thy boast; 

If thou wen test forth in the day to range, 

Contempt thou wouldst meet and taunting^ strange, 
As might lower thy pride—almost. 
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How many there be amongst mankind 
Puff'd up with pride like thee! 

Who blink and wink in presumption blind, 
Nor ope their e’en, their level to find. 

Like the owl in the old oak tree. 


EXCURSION TO THE FIELD OF CLOTH OF GOLD. 


This paper is headed it must be con¬ 
fessed with a title of great pretensions ; 
yet do I doubt whether that famous field 
which witnessed the meeting of the two 
gallant monarchs, witli all its show of 
pomp and splendour, better merited tlie 
appellation tlian the scene to which twill 
endeavour to conduct you, fair and gentle 
reader. If you are of the first denomi¬ 
nation it is right to premise that besides 
being fair, you must also be active—that 
is indispensable, and if in the hey-day 
of youth and vigour, so much the better, 
though even should the autumn of life 
have led you a little past maturity, fear 
not, but if you have a heart to achieve a 
mountain ride, hire a pony and be secure 
that the object shall be attained. For mo, 
whose walking powers have long departed 
I have found that Dick, the best of moun¬ 
taineers, can convey me over places where 
my own feet would fail me, *and a habit 
is soon acquired of trusting fearlessly to 
the sagacity of such invaluable little ani¬ 
mals which, if freely allowed the use of 
tlieir head invariably choose the safest 
road and rarely make a false step or tread 
insecmely. 

Fimt making it quite indispensable 
that tlie day must be soft, warm, clear 
and golden, for reasons hereafter to be¬ 
come visible, let us set out on our ram¬ 
bles, and, ascending at once an extremely 
steep hill, strike into the mountains. At 
the first breathing-place we perceive a 
rough, stony road descending into the 
valley, this we must avoid, and continue 
along the upper ascent tiU we reach the 
B— farm. Here we may pause a few 
moments to admire Uiis charming scene, 
and then cast our eyes on a motley col¬ 
lection of fowls and animals, dogs and 
ponies, which liither flock, and flutter, 
and range as fancy dictates. Of the first- 
mentioned kind are many of various hues 
and sizes, for the daughter of the pro¬ 
prietor of this farm is a fowl-fancier, and 
to her is brought everytlung out of the 
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way either for beauty or, to say the truth, 
for ugliness. But we will hasten on our 
way, gaining by various turns and evo¬ 
lutions a considerable elevation under a 
high rampart of rocks, under which lies 
our path. The last part may appear 
somewhat formidable, for it is .steep, 
rough, and precipitous, and 1 certainly 
did once see a celebrated rider—a man on 
the turf— make here some wry faces as he 
was pursuing his way. It was in vain we 
sought to divert his attention from the 
road to the scenery, there was an expres¬ 
sion in his face as plain as speech—“ It 
may be all very fifie, but never shall you 
catch me here again." 

Having gained this point, the exces¬ 
sive beauty of the scene demands a pause, 
and stan^ng on the summit of tlie as¬ 
cent, let us pay our tribute with no 
scanty measure. Below, wc see again 
the farm with its merry tribes, the oppo¬ 
site frith, in all the vesture of summer, 
spotted over with the fleecy little moun¬ 
taineers, the ravine in the mountain, be¬ 
tween which the eye is led down to the 
blue waters, and where there are gene¬ 
rally two or three vessels lying snugly 
in the bay for tlie purpose of gaining sup¬ 
plies from the crystal spring which there 
discharges itself. The glorious river 
in all the overflowing abundance of a 
brimming tide dancing in the sunbeams, 
stretches away, on one side, into the 
ocean, on the other, till it is lost in 
the folds of the mountains. On the op¬ 
posite shore rise the A— woods turreted 
by the little old summer-house whence 
the view is so exquisite. Further on 
rises the grejit Cader Idris himself; 
not clothed in gloom and darkness, but 
in blue mists of sunshine, with every 
indentation, clear and defined, in the ra¬ 
diance of light, and a warm purple glow 
pervading the shadows like a regal man¬ 
tle. It is beautiful, yes, I have repeated 
it a thousand times and always with a 
deeper sense that it is so, for there is this 
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chami in a mountain land, tliatits variety 
is inexliaustible, tliough the features of tlie 
landscape are invariable, and it is a high 
source of sublimity to know that as those 
scathed sides and peaks now look to us, 
so did they to our ancestors of remotest 
generations. Plains and vollies may 
change from desolation to cultivation; at 
one time the wood may feather over them, 
at another the axe may clear them for the 
production of grain; there may be en¬ 
closures and boundaries and the aspect of 
the whole is changed, but it is not so 
with mountains. 

What marvel if the breast of mountaineer 
Burns strongly for his native fatherland 
Or tliat, when distant on a foreign strand 
lie sighs for what his memory holds so dear. 
For time which touches all things scarcely 
here 

Has left its impress; here no sadd’ning 
change 

lias stolen o’er, making the old scene 
strange 

As in the vallics, w’oods, and level plains; 
Perchance the flood has d^ved a deeper bed 
Or e’er their nigged fronts, rich weather 
stains, 

Are darkly dyed, but the stem fonn re¬ 
mains ; 

Still heavenward points each venerable head. 
The storms that bend their brows in thunder 
speaks sublime 

“ From first to last unchanged—we wait the 
end of time.” 

Proceed w'c now along the rugged pass, 
and taking our leave of the beauties of tlie 
river side we open on the left to a fine 
spread of the ocean and immediately at 
hand to a thoroughly mountain scene. 
Rocks, frith, and bog (with turbary), a 
small plain surrounded with hills, and at 
the upper end a farm-house embowered 
in a few trees witli a stony ravine behind 
it, from which rushes a mountain stream, 
tlie scene of the daily ablutions of all the 
li ttle W—’s those sturdiestof the Cambrian 
race, and when immersed therein, which 
they are throughout the summer heat, and 
the winter snow, tlieir screams call up 
lustily the noountain echoes, and the united 
chorus of children, dogs, and the “babbling 
nymph” is appalling. The inhabitants of 
this rude dwelling are thoroughly good 
folks, who offer their hands and a sup of 
sweet milk with all simplicity and hospi¬ 
tality, who work hard upon this their pa¬ 
trimony, and gain a very humble liveli¬ 
hood with tlie full force of the primeval 
curse upon tlieir efforts. Their food is stir- 
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about, oat-cake, rye-bread, and butter¬ 
milk, yet the children are broad, ruddy, 
and sturdy, with limbs like young Her¬ 
cules : rough and unpolished as the stones 
around them, tliese people are yet at no 
small distance from civilization. 

Onwards go we. Are you tired ? I hope 
not, for we have not yet attained tlie 
summit of our ambition. The mountain 
air is exhilarating and invigorating, so we 
pass rapidly the rough ascending paths, 
through various gaps and ancient gates 
and over stone waUs, till we reach an open 
frith, which 1 am always disposed to ad¬ 
mire from its wildness, the sweet profii- 
sion of heatli, and gorse, its short soft 
herba^ and the delicious exhilaration of 
the air which blows so fragrantly and 
healthily on this high elevation uniting 
the freshness of tlie ocean with the purity 
of heaven. Crossing a bad, stony cause¬ 
way and looking to the high mound on 
our right, we might be tempted to diverge 
a few moments from our way, when we 
are told that tradition declares it to mark 
the spot where stood a British encamp¬ 
ment. The antiquarian eye might discern 
much, perhaps, in the la%rinA of stone, 
to conjecture and ruminate upon; the 
common eye marks but tlie apparent 
confusion and the venerable appearance 
of the large bbeks completely mantled 
with the cold grey lichen. Here is the 
scene sketched from the life. 

I envy much the antiquarian eye 
That can amidst these blocks confused 
descry 

So much tliat speaketh of the days gone by 
Into time’s dark abyss. I rest me here 
Pondering if I perchance might in the 
maze 

Detect the skill of chief or pioneer. 

And til read the labyrinth-^but to my 

gaze 

’Tis all perplexity. 1 rather turn 
To watch the waving of the graceful fern 
Trembling amid the hollows ; or survey 
The many-tinted lichens, which in grey 
Cold mantle, robe the ancient stones, or 
look 

Into the rushy channels of the brook 
Wliich many a mountain blossom doth 
conceal 

Of unobtrusive hue, or gently steal 
Upon the drowsy ewe whose side-turn’d 
face 

•Peers inexpressive from her resting-place 
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Beneath the hollow'd stone. The day is 
Since here hath roar’d the horrid din of 
war; 

For now tis calmness all, a waveless sea, 
A smiling earth and deep serenity. 

After pursuing a zig-zag path down a 
descent into a lower frith, and following 
a direction parallel to the sea, behold the 
object of. our excursion is attained—the 
Frith of Cloth of Gold. Ere we go fur¬ 
ther, however, I would protest against 
being made answerable for any of dame 
Nature's vagaries. If the frith is not 
every season such as I shall represent it, 
I can only say that 1 colour from truth, 
and that I describe it such as it was 
when seen by me and many others. The 
hiU rises on the right, steep, stony and rug¬ 
ged, covered with low bushes of gorze; yet 
though I cannot pretend to carry you 
there by description, 1 can assure you, 
that if your pony hath the use of his four 
legs (which by the way, may be question¬ 
able, if he belongs to the innkeeper) you 
will find little difficulty in gaining thesum- 
mit. You will be so occupied in picking 
out a path where path there is none, that 
till you have accomplished the ascent I 
hope your attention has been fully en¬ 
gaged. But now I beg you to use your 
eyes and confess there is bbt one name for 
this frith, and that the doth of gold it is, 
and must be, for evermore. Look in every 
direction and it is cloth of gold every 
where. One bright, long, deep, wide 
carpet, burning, flaming, glowing, in tlie 
full beams of the sun, so warm and rich, 
indeed, that you feel your cheek glow be¬ 
neath its fervency, and so vividly intense, 
that the eye closes for a moment’s re¬ 
pose, a fragrance, too, rises like an incense 
steam, as if extracted by Apollo himself; 
it is as the scent of a whole world of apri¬ 
cots filling the air with their luscious- 
ness, the concentration of all that is de¬ 
lightful in colour, in fragrance,^in rich¬ 
ness, and this in the softest harmony with 
the deep blue sky that rests on it above, 
and the azure sea against which it seems 
to repose below. What would Lin- 
nseuB have done or said at this sight? 
He fell on his knees in wonder and ad¬ 
miration when first he beheld the bloom 
of gorze to which his country was a 
stranger, but had he beheld it in this re- 
dnnd^ce of its splendour, in this lavish 
pi-ofusion of ftill blossoms, in this over- 
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powering brilliancy, verily, I believe, the 
sfirit of the great natoraliBt would have 
exheded in the ascending mist from the 
golden bloom. 

I'here was another sight to charm and 
interest on the memorable day when I was 
first initiated into thisexquisite profusion. 
We had hired the frith for the summer 
pasture of a favourite pony mare of mine, 
which having unfortunately become dis¬ 
eased in her feet and too great a pet 
to be thrust prematurely out of exist¬ 
ence, had become the mother of several 
tliorough mountain colts. Though she 
had at one period of her life been ac¬ 
customed to all the luxiudes of stabling 
and grooming, she returned to her earlier 
liabits as to those she infinitely preferred; 
and since she had been restored to a state 
of freedom, there was no weather in 
winter however severe and tempestuous 
wliich would induce her to shelter in the 
hovel provided for her. She was out at all 
seasons thoroughly enjoying her liberty, 
yet as gentle as iirhen in the hourly habit 
of being handled and caressed. At the 
upper part of the Frith of Cloth of Gold 
there stood my pretty Bithgelert—so was 
she named from her birfii-place—with 
three of her progeny grouped around her, 
a two year old, a yearling, and a colt at 
her foot. The w’hole party were at once 
tame and wild. First they stood with 
heads erect and pricked up ears, their 
long tails and manes gently raised in the 
summer breeze, watching our approach. 
When we stopped and called tliem, then 
would they advance some paces forwards 
and winny till even sedate Dicky was 
moved to reply. Then the two eldest, grow¬ 
ing bolder, came trotting up tossing their 
heads, till they allowed us to rub their 
noses and pat their arching necks. In 
the meantime the little one would saucily 
boimd forward, examine Dick most curi¬ 
ously and, just as we were preparing to 
coax and caress him away, he went with 
a preparatoiy toss of his head in the air, 
and scampering over the frith like a mad 
thing, the rest followed, the rocky ground 
resowtding to the rapid tramp. Long 
stood we watching their gambols and 
frolics, and admiring their symmetrical 
forms, picturesque manes, and graceful 
bounds over and through the golden car¬ 
pet, and very reluctantly did we descend 
the Fritli of Cloth of Gold, and leave 
them to its solitary enjoyment. 
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I’ve seen bright eyes of ebon shadod 
With silken lashes, 

Long tresses shining when tliey’re braided 
In golden flashes. 

I’ve gazed on cheeks all richly glowing 
Like the fresh rose-buds when they’re blowring ; 

From beauty’s lips heard music flowing. 

Yet nought could move 
My soul to love. 

Can it be that my heart is harder 

Than the cold stone ?. 

Or is it some defect hath marr’d her 

Ryes, hair, cheek, tone ? 

Is it that pride my bosom steelcth, 

And so beneatli feign’d ice concealeth 
All the deep homage that it feeleth. 

That none may know 
I’m brought so low ? 

They’ve led me into gorgeous halls, 

And shovm me there, 

All that the heart of youth enthrals 
Of rich and rare. 

Yet ] liave turn’d away unheeding, 

Nor look nor sound of praise conceding, 

Tho’ in, their angry glances reading 

How they wordd fain 
Repay disdain. 

Lay by your gems so rare and precious. 

Ye courtly fair; 

Nor rubied gauds, nor words tho’ specious 
Will move ray care 
’Tis all in vain your nets ye’re casting 
For me, whose floating heart’s contrasting 
Your charms with those more bright and lasting, 

Of one where art 
Claimeth no part. 

She’s fair as lilies when they’re whitest, 

But knows it not; 

And well her heart may bo the lightest 
Which hath no spot. 

Have ye mark’d violets, just unclosing. 

Within whose depths, the dew reposing 
More clear the purple light’s disclosing ? 

Such lustre lies 
In her sweet eyes. 

Tempt me not then with artful beauty 
Or glosing tongue, 

And what if she who claims my duty 
Be yet unsimg ? 

Still in my inmost soul she dwelleth. 

She, who all prankish fair excelleth, 

Tho’ of her charms no flatterer telleth, 

Ye all would shrink and fade before her 
As stars decline before_^urora. 491 
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WiiAT is gained by the acquisition of 
a “ name ?” Let Uie author who has 
given away his wit—^the lawyer who has 
s(dd liis integrity—the parson who has 
worn out his velvet cushion, and the 
tradesman whose credit and plate-glass 
windows have been smashed together for 
a “ name,” in the city, or in the gazette, 
let each of these severally tell how much 
he has obtained by his respective sacri¬ 
fice. We shall only select one individual 
from one of the above-named classes (Ure 
trading one) to exemplify the mortifying 
moral that even die attainment of a 
“name,” may be found within that sweep¬ 
ing “ all,” which Solomon designates as 
“ vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

On the outskirts of a country village 
twenty miles from London, consisting of 
some twenty habitations, and at about as 
' many paces from the road-side, stands (or 
stood) a neat red brick tenement, some¬ 
thing between house and cottage, with 
straight gravel walk from entrance gate 
to front door, diamond flower beds on 
either hand, a kitchen-garden, fields 
in the mar, a cow-shed, chaisc-housc, 
and hen-house. How George Robins 
would sneer at our tame description, but 
might we not return tlie laugh, seeing 
that one of his most flowery paragraphs 
had failed to beguile a tenant into this 
“ imdtum in parvo” of rural commodity. 
Its proprietor had done everything in his 
power to render it complete: but still 
alas! he was compelled to witness one 
external disfigurement, a huge painted 
black letter board, bearing tlie enticing 
words “ To Let,” and one internal defi¬ 
ciency, a wont of inhabitants. 

That which “puffing” and “ painting” 
had alike failed in efl’ecting, was at length 
happily brought about by an “event,” a 
“ stirring event,” which the public spirit 
of some enterprising individuals “ set on 
foot” in the village of Hazletwig. 

This was no other tlian the “ starting” 
of a public coach to run direct from 
thence to the metropolis. A vehicle of 
this kind had, it is true, for several years 
passed within two miles of the place, but 
at that point left it aflrontingly in the 
lurch, a long deep rutted lane being still 
iuierposed between Hazeltwig travellers 
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and the town at which they must meet’ 
the stage. But the day arrived for the 
good folks of Hazletwig to boast a “coach 
of their own,” and had each of them by 
some simultaneous turn of fortune’s wheel 
been severally enabled to tarn out wheels 
of his or her own, we almost doubt if 
there would have been more general 
cxidtation than was felt on beholding 
tlie country-built Hazeltwig “’Wonder” 
emerge from the village inn-yard, and 
dash through its unpaved streets, full to 
the utmost license—gentlemen without, 
ladies within—^fbr patronage smiled upon 
“ Wonder’s” birth, during, at least, the 
first few days of its existence. Besides 
the adventurous rustics tlius “ coach con¬ 
veyed” from their native shades to me¬ 
tropolitan glare and bustle, several curi¬ 
ous cockneys were tempted to spy out 
tlie hitherto imexplored beauties of “ our 
village,” and to this circumstance the 
owner of the road-side cottage before des¬ 
cribed, was probably indebted for a tenant. 
However this might have been, certain it 
is that “the W^onder” was scarcely “nine 
days old,” when a second wonder arose in 
tlic removal of tlie notice “ To let,” from 
the exalted station it had so long occupied, 
and “everybody’s” curiosity was put upon 
the qui vivc, to hear who had taken 
“Arbutus” Cott£^?e. The half dozen 
visiting families in the neighbourhood 
made simultaneous morning calls upon 
each other for the purpose of mutually 
imparting their hopes that the expected 
new comers would turn out “pleasant 
people,” also with a view of discovering, 
if possible, who and what they were : in 
the latter object all, however, sustained 
disappointment—and simply for these 
two reasons; none was wiser than the 
rest, and tliey all missed each otlier be¬ 
cause all were “out.” Reports were, 
however, numerous. The doctor’s lady 
asserted that an invalided gentleman was 
coming for change of air, and the attor¬ 
ney’s wife, (mother of six unmarried 
daughters) had heard that the expected 
occupant of Arbutus Cottage was a rich 
widower without incumbrances. Upon 
what data such discordant surmises were 
founded it were hard to guess—but it 
was not long, ere “ notes of preparation” 
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gave notice of the in-comer’s near ap¬ 
proach, and provided fresh food for gos¬ 
sip then beginning to grow meagre from 
want of nourishment. 

That Dame Gossip is, by the way, a 
lady of strong digestion, as she indubita¬ 
bly proved on tiiis occasion—v'ood and 
horse-hair, brass and steel, in the shape 
of chairs, sophas, fenders and fire-irons, 
were converted into subjects for rumina¬ 
tion and made subservient to tliat feast 
of reason, which, deducing effect from 
cause, arrived at the conclusion that the 
new-comers must be very genteel people, 
because the furniture tliey had sent for¬ 
ward was exactly of that description—at 
least in the ojnnion of die fortunate few 
who had seen it unpacked—and learned 
from the upholsterers’ man (for the ir;ove- 
ables were all new) that Mrs. “Plattvell” 
a rich widow lady was to be their fut urc 
neighbour. Further particulars did not 
transpire for some days, for though an 
old female servant immediately followed 
the furniture, her starched, forbidding 
and consequential demeanour, baffled the 
curiosity of the baker's man and awed 
the butcher boy into silence. At length, 
it was reported by the Hazletwig coach¬ 
man that two “ out” and one inside had 
been taken in the “ Wonder,” booked in 
the name of “Platwell,” fortlie following 
Saturday. “ Saturday,” that was rather 
a “ queer” day for entering a new resi¬ 
dence—it certainly did not augur well 
for tlic “ religious principles” of the new 
comers, who in all probability would be 
far ttio much busied in the affair of set¬ 
tlement to make their appearance at 
church the ensuing Sunday. “ She might 
have chosen another day,” said Mrs. 
Anodine (the doctor’s lady) but as her 
implied censure could not reach tlie ear 
of its object, and as the places were 
booked for “ Mrs. Platwell and family,” 
come they must, and come they did. 

Accordingly, at about seven o’clock on 
a fine July evening (just as most of the 
“ genteel” inhabitants of Hazletwig hap¬ 
pened to be strolling near Arbutus Cot¬ 
tage) the “ Wonder” was seen to “ pull 
up” at its door. Two bonneted “ outsides” 
descended, and, last coming first, in the 
order of alighting, the first foot that 
touched strange ground was encased in 
a black cotton stocking and could belong 
to none other than a servant-maid —a 
tall, slight, delicate-looking girl in faded 
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mourning—who, by the indiscriminating 
observer might have been pronounced a 
domestic too, followed the first: both 
then stationed themselves by tlie coach 
door as Jarvic unfolded its liigh rattling 
step, in readiness to assist the descent of 
the last and most important of tlie trio— 
the mistress of the mansion. And truly 
a most magnificent-looking person she 
turned out —her dress, a pelisse of bright 
lavender satin, was inflated by her ex¬ 
ceedingly plump person as fully though 
somewhat more substantially than an air 
cusliion, or an india-rubber ball. The 
fifty summers to which her form owed 
its luxuriancy had proportionately ex¬ 
panded her glowing countenance, which 
viewed in conjunction with the nodding 
bunch of corn and corn-flowers which 
adorned her bonnet, formed no bad mo¬ 
del of a harvest moon as seen from 
behind a wheat-sheaf. 

The above ingenious simile has taken 
us fewer minutes to invent and indite 
than were occupied by our large liuninary 
in descending on the hemisphere of Ila- 
zletwig, but the descension was efi'ected 
—and, dropping metaphor—behold Mrs. 
Platwell, its new mistress, at the gate of 
Arbutus C’ottage! The prim luicom- 
municative domestic who had performed 
the office of house-warmer now issuedfbrth 
to meet her lady ; and the latter leaving 
behind all vulgar details, such as counting 
parcels, payingfarcs, and feeing coachman, 
to the shabby-genteel young person before 
mentioned, proceeded in state up tlie gravel 
walk to her door, preceded by one hand¬ 
maiden and followed by die other laden 
widi packages—thus much, and no mure 
was seen of the acquisitions to tlieir 
neighbourhood by the evening strollers of 
Hazletwig—they lingered but for a mo¬ 
ment to take a passing peep under the 
close bonnet of tlie “ young person” who 
was seeing “all rightby the result of 
this glance the only gentleman of the 
party was enabled to pronounce that the 
girl was “very pretty,—only, too pale 
and thin”—^who she was or what she was, 
to Mrs. Platwell, remained a mystery— 
no one had heard of a “ Miss Platwell”— 
besides she was in mourning and much 
too meanly dressed to be the daughter of 
so magnificent a lady—she did’nt look 
like a servant eidier— she might be a poor 
niece, or cousin, or—but as we are not 
writing a novel, we shall tell our reader 
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now, (what the inhabitants of Hazletwig 
in time discovered; that the young lady’s 
name was Selby ; her present enviable 
post being that of humble companion" 
to the great Mrs. FlatWell. Nor shall 
we make a mystery of what she had once 
been,—in infancy the object of devoted 
fondness to both her parents, and when 
early deprived of her mother—the sole 
remaining stay of a &ther who nearly 
supplied tliat mother’s place: he was a 
gentleman of large fortune and high re¬ 
pute in the mercantile world, and Mary 
(as his only daughter) to say nothing of 
her personal attractions which were not 
slight, was not likely to arrive at “ wo¬ 
man’s estate,’’ in her case a property of 
rich endowment, without candidates for 
its possession—^in short, the rich mer¬ 
chant’s heiress was not without a choice 
of swains, and that choice (slighting the 
wealthier and the nobler) had worthily 
fallen on Charles Horton, a young officer 
ill the East India Company’s naval ser¬ 
vice, which after one more voyage he was 
about to quit in prospect of his marriage 
with Maiy—^but, alas! for the short¬ 
sightedness of human views! One more 
voyage! That voyage was over, and 
Charles listened to claim his beloved 
bride at the hands of her wealthy parent— • 
and what did he find ? a pennylcss or¬ 
phan weeping over the grave of a bank¬ 
rupt father! 

These were grievous changes—^but no 
change was wrought in the honest breast 
of the sailor lover—he stiU urged his suit 
upon the mourning maiden, but it was one 
she would no longer listen to—at least till 
happier days. Charles Horton’s voyages 
had brought but little profit—his relations 
were now as violently opposed to liis 
union with Mary, as they had heretofore 
rejoiced in its prospect—and though he 
wotdd have braved their opposition— 
though/or her and with her he would 
have confidently “ hacked ’’ love against 
poverty, sure, that in their case, the 
former would never escape “out of 
window ’’—Mary was firm in her denial 
—her plan was formed and executed— 
malgre all Charles’ arguments and per¬ 
suasion. After residing a few months 
subsequent to her father’s death in the 
house of a distant relation, who had coldly 
offered her a temporary asylum, she 
sought and obtained the “ situation ’’ in 
which we have introduced her to our 
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readers. Charles, as a last resource, de¬ 
termined to try another voyage hoping 
he might return freighted with indepen¬ 
dence for himself, and a ransom for his 
Mary from the bondage into whieh she 
had—as he maintained—unnecessarily 
entered. 

After this retrospective glance at the 
“ Men fortunes ’’ her “ humble com¬ 
panion,” let us return to the munificent 
Mrs. PlatweU and her new neighboma, 
if indeed such they were destined to be¬ 
come. This was the important, the inte¬ 
resting query—^both to the new comer 
and the old residents of Hazletwig: with 
the former it as yet scarcely admitted a 
doubt—but while she was innocently oc¬ 
cupied in “setting out” her drawing¬ 
room for the reception of visitors, tte 
latter were debating the expediency of 
making a call—of admitting Mrs. Plat- 
well into their select society. The mo¬ 
tion for exclusion was brought forward by 
Mrs. Anodine, the apothecary’s spouse, 
and it was founded on an important piece 
of information she was enabled to lay be¬ 
fore the consulting committee—all were 
iicquainted with the name of the new 
occupant of Arbutus Cottage, but there 
lay the rub—“ Platwell”—“ Mrs. Plat- 
well”—^how could any body resident 
within twenty miles of London be igno¬ 
rant that this was the far-famed name of 
the famous straw-bonnet-maker, in Ox¬ 
ford street—all knew this, but Mrs. Ano¬ 
dine had found out more—she had dis¬ 
covered beyond a doubt that the rich 
widow lady was the identical dame of— 
Dunstable—and therefore expressed her 
decided opinion that it would “adulterate 
the gentility of the place to call on a re¬ 
tired trades-person—Mr. Anodine would 
of course make an early professional call— 
but for herself it was quite a different 
matter.” 

Mrs. Copley Crawfish, the attorney’s 
lady, spoke on the opposite side—dared 
to suggest that after ^ it might be ano¬ 
ther “ Platwell ”—and even should she 
prove “ the woman of straw,” she might 
for all that be a “ very nice sort of per¬ 
son”—at any rate she was living now 
“very genteel—and nobody need seem to 
remember paying her a bill for a bonnet.” 

Mrs. Anodine, with a slight toss of the 
head, rejoined that people might do as 
they liked, but for her part she was 
never in a hurry to visit any strangers— 
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much more a kind of person to whose 
name and late occupation very few could 
be strangers—at least for long. 

In this conclusion, and the line of 
action adopted thereon, all the llazletwig 
ladies concurred, with the single exception 
of Mrs, Copley Crawfish, whose visit was 
alone vouchsafed totheexpeotantauxicty of 
poor Mrs. Platwell—and though we detest 
morning calls, and hope our readers do 
die same, we will, for once, conduct 
them, with the lawj'-er’s wife, into the 
penetralia of Arbutus Cottage. On the 
morning destined t o be marked by the first 
ring from the “best gate bell,” Mrs. Plat- 
well had been more than usually pcevisii 
—for a fortnight had passed away since 
her arrival—leaving her, as far as neigh¬ 
bours were concerned, in a still e of ob¬ 
livion—lier portly person concealed be¬ 
hind her spruce chintz curtains ; day after 
day had she wearily W'atched for —dis¬ 
appointment. The squire’s phaeton had 
dashed past her door—the clergyman, a 
bachelor of revered years, had walked 
slowly by it, while the doctor (though a 
famfiy man) had only hung up his horse 
at the gate. 

And this was the “ snug, genteel little 
country society” in ivhich she had looked 
forward to cut a figure : for this slic had 
relinquished tlie lively hustle of Oxford- 
street—the throng of carriages at her 
door, and the crowd of smart customers 
in her smarter show-rooms; it was in 
vain she tried to find consolation in the 
proud thought that she was now a 
“ladythe humiliating one began l(» 
intrude, that with other ladies she was of 
greater consequence in her shop than in 
her “ boudoir,” and as each “ blank” 
day strengthened this growing consci¬ 
ousness, her spleen and ill-humour aug¬ 
mented with it—to the cost of poor 
Mary Selby—-towards whom her scll’- 
iraportance assumed a more ofi’ensive tone 
—^in proportion as it was cramped, not 
humbled, by mortification. 

But wc are digressing; the best bell 
of Arbutus Cottage has sounded—Mrs. 
Crawfish is waiting at tlie gate while the 
footboy is slipping on his red and green 
livery coat to open it—and Mrs. Platwell 
is slipping away from behind her am¬ 
bush, the chintz curtain, to be seated in 
gracious state for the reception of her 
first visitor. Home people feel a little 
awkwardness on first visits and self-intro- 
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ductions, bat Mrs. Platwell was too much 
accustomed to strangers to feel other¬ 
wise than “at home.” Mutual the curt¬ 
seys—^mutual the simpers and responding 
notes from one of the new chairs, which 
bears for the first time, a visitor's weight. 

Mrs. Crrwflsb glances around inqui¬ 
sitively, first, at the “ genteel fUmiture,” 
then at the genteel young person in fiided 
mourning, wlio, seated at a side work¬ 
table, had risen on her entranc#—but 
again resumed her place and employ¬ 
ment in unintroduced nonenity. 

“ Beautiful weather,” said the lady 
visitor, (who by ihe way bad stepped 
out “ between the summer showers” to 
make her call, and just escaped one then 
pattering on the window) —“ beautiful 
weather”—perliaps she thought so- -for 
people's notions strangely differ on the 
meteorological phenomena—and perhaps 
Mrs. Crawfish had no notion at all on 
the subject whereon she had made this 
appropriate observation, her eyes being 
at the time naturally directed towards 
the mistress of the. mansion, a second 
look at whose decked-out person led her 
thoughts into a difl'erent channel from 
that which tlie rain-drops were forming 
on the gravel-walk. Wliat reminiscences 
did Mrs. Platwcll’s full-blown countc- 
naiiec call up: by what magic did it 
carry lior visitor’s thoughts bat:k to a 
certain d.‘iy, some twelve months since, 
when accompanying her husband on a pro¬ 
fessional visit to London she bad coaxed 
him into treating her witli a fashionable 
town-trimmed bonnet—the very one now 
figuring its second season oh her head. 

“ Very fine weather indeed, ma’am,” (it 
was raining fast) responded Mrs. Plat- 
well, mechanically echoing her visitor’s 
observation—we say mechanically, be¬ 
cause her mental powers were also occu¬ 
pied in sometliing of recognition and 
retrospection at sight of the well-known 
shape of straw—a shape such as no other 
“house” could imitate to an eye prac¬ 
tised as her own—^it was a shape to be 
proud of—a shape such as had earned 
her a noted “habitation and a name,” 
and yet, under the influence of present 
time and place, it was a shape tliat 
brought confusion with it, and doubly 
dyed the carnation of our retired lady’s 
glowing cheek. 

Both dames, however, soon recovered 
self-poBsessiop. Women certainly have 
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a knack of cleverly passing off awkward¬ 
nesses, and the slight one occasioned by 
this renewal of acquaintance wore away 
in a shorter space than we have occupied 
in transcribing it. Tlie opening subject 
of weather was speedily followed by others 
of equal interest. 

“ Dear me, ma’am,” said Mrs. Craw¬ 
fish, with a look of admiration around, 
“ really, ma’am, its quite wonderful to 
see Ifew you hare improved this here 
parlour —I always thought it a poor little 
place when Oldfield’s people lived here 
—but now it seems really quite like an 
old friend with a new face." 

Mrs. Flatwell tried to acknowledge 
by a smile the foregoing compliment to 
her taste in decoration—yet her neigh¬ 
bour’s speech was not altogether to her 
fancy; perhaps she did not relish its 
conclusion, or perhaps she thought her 
drawing-room affronted by being called 
a parlour—the name certainly was a mis¬ 
nomer applied to an apartment every 
corner of which was filled up and dressed 
out by a tabular display of omamentiil 
(that is to say, useless pieces of “ touch 
me not,” trumpeiy. These nondescript 
“little articles” were, however, turned 
to some account by the complimentary 
Mrs. Crawfish, who taking up a “butter¬ 
fly” pen-wiper, lying near her on the 
table, continued her animadversions. 

“ How very pretty! but really Mrs. 
Flatwell, you’ve got such a beautiful ‘ set 
out' of pretty things that there’s no 
knowing which to look at first—it really 
reminds me of the Museum—no the Fan- 

tlieon—where Mr. C- took me last 

summer. You know the Pantheon ma’am, 
don’t you, in Oxford-street ?” 

“ Vy—no—yes—most people does, as 
has ever been in London,” said Mrs. 
Flatwell, “ but as for these little hele- 
gancics you are pleased to admire so 
much, ma’am—vy they’re vat I always 
had a partiklar fancy for; and the late 
Mr. Flatwell—ray ever-to-be-lamented 
husband—always made it a pint to gra¬ 
tify all my little vishes—but in this sub- 
lunerary vorld Mrs. Clawfish—” 

A sigh and a pause ensued, the widow 
turned her eyes upwards to the image of 
a sky-blue-coated, pig-tailed gentleman 
enshrined over the chimney-piece—and 
Mrs. Crawfish not knowing, where to 
look—or exactly what to say—turned in 
her dilemma towards the neglected Mary 
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Selby, addressing her for the first time 
with, “ Miss, you seem a great needle¬ 
woman, perhaps you’d allow me to look 
at what you’re doing.” 

Mary replied by raising her large blue 
eyes from her worsted work (an otto¬ 
man for Mrs. Platwell’s drawing-room) 
and placing it (with a good-humoured 
smile) in the lady’s hands. 

“ How beautiful! what a charming 
pattern !” exclaimed Mrs. Crawfish— 
and this time her eulogium was not 
merely complimentary, first—because it 
was deserved —and secondly, because it 
was designed to preface a requested loan 
of the pattern for her six daughters—that 
they might work it for an old maiden 
aunt. Mrs. Flatwell—^whose widowed 
emotions had not rendered her unobser¬ 
vant of the notice bestowed on Mary and 
her work—^replied to her visitor’s admir¬ 
ing observation—“Oh! it’s certainly vast¬ 
ly ’andsome—that is the pattern—it 
come from Vilks’s in Regent street—cost 
a pound—to say notliing of the vool— 
all German vool—which makes the flow¬ 
ers look so vel—and sets off the vork if 
its ever so bad—but after all, Mrs. Claw- 
fish, what’s the use of a hottoman in such 
a ’ouse as this—such a nutshell of a place 
—you should have seen ojir beautiful 

villa at ’Ighgate in poor Mr. P-’s 

time—(the head of the firm in Oxford 
Street had a box in the country) there 
was the room for the hottomans and so- 
phys, and all them knicknackcries you 
was noticing—^now ma’am, only just look 
at them cliintz curtains—almost the only 
bit of fumitur in the ’ouse that’s not bran 
new—1 assure you, Mrs. Clawfish, it 
would have made your ’art h’ache to see 
how J was obliged to cut ’em at the bot¬ 
toms for these here low poking vinders, 
it’s really downright cruel.” 

Mrs. Cravdish of course S 3 rmpathised 
—but we shall treat her condolings like 
Mrs. PlatwcU’s curtailed curtains, and 
without further ceremony cut them short, 
and bring her visit to a close. 

A few days after this important event, 
the mistress of Arbutus Cottage received 
her first Hazletwigian invitation in the 
shape of a triangular note from the attor¬ 
ney’s spouse, requesting her company to 
tea, including that of “ the young lady 
who was with her.” Togo or not to go, 
as regarded Mrs. Platwell’s self, was soon 
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settled in the aiBrmathre—her humble 
companion was only her home companion, 
and all she had to do with “ invitations ” 
was—to—answer them. 

Any mortification Mary Selby might 
have felt at playing the part of Cinderella 
to her lady patroness, happened on the 
present occasion to be absorbed in widely 
different feelings— for on the very morn¬ 
ing that the lawyer’s servant boy had 
brought his mistress’s gilt-edged note for 
Mrs. Platwell, the postman had brought 
Miss Selby a London letter from—Charles 
Horton. Tliat Mary’s pale cheek should 
flush, her heart beat, and her hand trem¬ 
ble as she broke the seal of her lover’s 
epistle, will appear nothing strange to 
tliase who know, or have ever known, 
Avhat love is; but emotions of surprise 
were almast predominant over other feel¬ 
ings at finding Charles still in England, 
wlien she had supposed him ‘‘ outward 
hound ” to India. All we need reveal of 
his unlooked-for epistle is the purport of 
it—no other than an earnest and passion¬ 
ate entreaty that Mary would sec him 
once again before he sailed—he was to be 
at Hazlctwig that very evening. 

Mary had seized one of tJiose few op¬ 
portunities .allowed her by the tiresome 
and tyrannizing requisitions of Mrs. Plat- 
well, to peruse the letter in her own little 
room—and it was yet in her hand when 
the voice of her A'ulgar patroness called 
her to iissist in some transformation of her 
finery for Mrs. Crawfish’s evening party ; 
but comparatively slight was the influence 
of external annoyance to tlie totally en¬ 
grossed mind of Mary, whose agitation 
and abstraction would scarcely have es¬ 
caped Uie observiition of Mrs. Platwell— 
had not her thoughts also been occupied 
by visions of introduction to Hazletwig 
society to be realized that evening at the 
house of her hitlierto sole neighbour. 
Wearily passed the hours to both the 
ladies of Arbutus Cottage—tiU half-past 
six in the evening—when, attended by 
her foot-boy, band-box in hand, Mrs. 
Platwell sallied forth to her tea-drinking 
“ rendezvous ”—and poor Mary, relieved 
from the oppressive weight of her pre¬ 
sence, sat down to ponder “ o’er again ” 
her lover’s letter, and come to a decision 
upon its contents. Indeed, tlicre was no 
time to be lost, for Charles might arrive 
in half an hour—nor after all did the 
maiden’s resolve—(to see him once again 
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before he went)—require much maturing 
—^but another subject of debate now arose 
out of the very circumstance which might 
have seemed to facilitate her interview 
with him—namely, Mrs. Platwell’s ab¬ 
sence from home—^the starched, forbid¬ 
ding domestic, before noticed, bore no good 
will to Mary—the office of sole compa¬ 
nionship to her mistress being one she 
tliought herself fully adequate to combine 
with that of cook sind housekeeper— 
through this personage it was quite cer¬ 
tain that “ Miss Selby’s visit from a gen¬ 
tleman,” so “ artfully ” timed in her ab¬ 
sence, would reach the ears of Mrs. Plat- 
wcll, and either give rise to suspicions 
and surmises which the coarseness of her 
mind would suggest and even lead her to 
throw out on all occasions, or it would 
render necessary on Mary's part—a con¬ 
fidence from which she shrunk. For 
these reasons she wished to prevent. 
Charles from coming to die house, and 
after some hesitiition resolved to walk out 
and meet him, taking the way by which 
he must now reach.the village, for the 
Hazletwig “ Wonder ” having arrived 
without him, he was no doubt pursuing 
his way from the market town dirough 
which the latest coach passed. 

Having thus far drawn aside die cur¬ 
tain from Mary’s motives and her in¬ 
tended movements—our reader may be 
prepared for die ensuing scene—a line 
of “ sun-set trees ” over-arching one of 
the romantic paths of Hazletwig, and 
walking lienealh diem engaged, the one 
in earnest converse—the odier in as earn¬ 
est heeding—a handsome sun-burned 
young man in the dress of a naval officer, 
and our friend Mary—transformed from 
the “ humble companion ” of a contemp¬ 
tible woman, into the gende but firm 
arbiter upon whose sentence seemed to 
hang the fate of the noble-looking and 
impassioned being who Avas pleading his 
cause before her—his manly voice, its 
tone subdued to that of earnest persuasion 
—alone broke the surrounding stillness of 
evening— 

“ Mary,” he said, “ my own, my be¬ 
loved Mary—why will you thus persist in 
refusing to me-—in rejecting, may 1 say 
it, for yourself, that cup of happiness 
which no necessity—no duty—^forbids us 
to taste now—now, while it is in our 
grasp ? Why risk die committal of the 
fragile treasure to the chances of years of 
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absence—of winds, and waves, and cli¬ 
mate? True, I am poor now—I may 
return rich, if ever I do return, but would 
wealth (rive me a higher value with you ? 
— You, who would have bestowed freely 
the fortune 1 never coveted with the 
heart I alone sought—^for the devoted 
affection I had alone to offer. I am 
poor, but not pennyless—^wc shall have 
enough for love and liappiness—only let 
my Mary accept the humble home I can 
now provide her, imd if she should find it 
too homely for her wants and wishes, T 
will then again cross the seas at her bid¬ 
ding in quest of^—Indian skreens, manda¬ 
rins, and pagods to embellish it.’' 

Mary returned the slight smile with 
which her lover’s speech concluded, by 
another, half sad, half playfully reproach¬ 
ful—“ Oh! Cliarles, why do you force 
me to boast my disinterestedness by en- 
'deavouring to refute your last insinuation 
—and that, too, when I cannot even make 
a merit of the virtue; a home—any 
home witli you !”—she paused—-her eyes 
glistened—and the blood rushed into her 
pale cheek at the bright, blissful image 
her fancy had conjured up—but the 
glowing picture was scarcely formed, ore 
it faded—and at the thoughts of its cold, 
dark reverse, tlie purchased shelter of 
Mrs Platwell's roof, the poor girl’s heart 
sunk wiUiin her—^but her resolution did 
not waver—and after a moment’s silence, 
which the sanguine sailor had well m'gh 
interpreted into consent, she continued— 
“ Charles, you well know how idle these 
persuasions are—indeed, they are cruel— 
never will 1 consent to he the burthen I 
must become upon your straitened fortune, 
and the efforts you can and should make 
for its improvement. The opposition of 
your family to our marriage under pre¬ 
sent circumstances—your entire depend- 
ance on your fatlier, for everything but 
the trifling gains of the profession you 
would abandon—these surely are reasons 
quite sufficient for my decision—^besides, 
it is now too late for you to abandon the 
ship to which you have been appointed. 
Go then, dearest Charles—once more 
leave me in the home I have found—at 
least a safe one—^in a situation, with all 
its little drawbacks, far—^far preferable to 
one of dependence on your displeased re¬ 
lations—and return with the well-earned 
competency—^we want no more—which it 
will be my pride and happiness to share.” 
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The yoimg man looked grave Jind re¬ 
proachfully— 

“ You do not, cannot love me, Mary— 
or these prudential considerations would 
have as little weight with you as with 
myself—^but I will go as you require, to 
perform the task you impose, and if in my 
absence a richer and a happier man should 
sue for the prize I once thought my own, 
hut for which it seems I am yet to toil— 
think not of rao, think not of our engage¬ 
ments—^for you it need be no longer 
binding.” 

As young Horton spoke, Mary with¬ 
drew the aim which rested on his—^the 
injustice of her lover’s words cut her to 
the quick, but the anger they excited 
was the feeling of a moment— 

“ Oh ! Charles, Charles,—when seas 
roll between us, bitterly will you repent 

having thus cnieDy wronged me-^but 

it grows late, and it is time for us to 

” Part,” she would have said, hut tears 
choked her voice. The dreaded word 
needed not to be spoken—the fact that 
the parting moment was indeed at hand, 
smote upon the heart of Charles in all its 
agonizing reality, and at once awakened 
him to remorseful self-upbraiding— 

“ Forgive me,” be exclaimed, “ for¬ 
give me, dearest and best-beloved —1 was 
mad just now—I kni’w not what I said 
—reproach t<) you ! to you—the best, 
the noblest, the gentlest of beings. [ 
will be guided by yon—all you iiave said 
is right and just, and 1 wa.s a fool, a sel¬ 
fish fool in wishing to involve you in my 
poverty. Say you forgive me—only say 
this, Mary, and 1 go without a murmur.” 

Mary held out her hand, and her peni¬ 
tent lover cla.sped her to his heart—but 
his pardon was scarcely sealed when he 
again offended, passionately exclaiming— 

“ No, no; 1 will not, cannot leave yon 
—if you were in a happy home, with 
tho.sc! who woidd love and cherish you, 
(though not like me) then, indeed, 1 
would go—go cheerfully—but to leave 
you beneath the roof of a stranger—of 
that hateful woman, the sport of her in¬ 
sulting low caprices—it is too much to 
ask of fine—I cannot do it—Mary, why 
will you thus wring my heart?” 

The yoimg man stopped as he spoke 
and, leaning against one of the trees which 
bordered their path, covered bis face witli 
one hand, his other arm supporting the 
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treanbling frame of her whose weakness 
he was augmenting by his own—but he 
was struggling hard to conquer it, and 
after a few moment's silence resumed, in 
a voice calmer, but sadder than before, 
—“ Do not think me wilful, Mary— 
hard as it costs me, I will tear myself 
from you, for you bid me go, and per¬ 
haps reason, prudence, and, more than 
all, my love for you demand the sacriiice, 
but—my heart’s own treasure!—in leav¬ 
ing thee I have other fears—fears for 
your health, Mary:—^who will watch over 
it when I am gone ? You are not well 
now—I see it, I know it. A few months 
only have passed since we last met 
and I find you changed—what may not 
as many years-” 

“ For shame ! dearest Charles,” inter¬ 
rupted Mary, turning away her head 
to avoid the look of mingled tenderness 
and apprehension fixed upon her, “for 
shame, dear Charles—^why embitter these 
few moments by dismal forebodings ? 
Let us look to better and happier things. 
I shall live upon hope during your ab¬ 
sence—yes, and grow fat upon it, too ” 
slie added, forcing a smile, “ that you 
may not have the ill manners to find fault 
wiA my looks on your return."’ 

As Mary finished speaking, she and 
her companion reached the little gate of 
the romantic church-yard of Haxlctwig, 
through which lay the nearest patlj to 
Arbutus Cottage—not far distant. The 
evening was fast closing in, jind the tall 
white steeple rising against the warm 
twilight sky, was wrapped in tlie same 
dark grey as its surrounding elms. 

Mary stopped when they were under 
the shadow of the church, and gently 
arrested her companion’s footsteps— 

“ Charles, you must leave me here,” 
she said, in a tone she vainly strove to 
render firm, “farewell! may God Al¬ 
mighty bless and keep you—^you will 
write before you sail-” 

“ Yes, yes,” returned the young man 
in a broken and husky voice, “but before 
I go, Mary, let us, here—here in this 
solemn place—at this solemn hour, re¬ 
new our plighted fiiith—promise that you 
will be mine directly on my return—tiiat 
no opposition— none —even on my father's 
part—shall rob me of the claim I shall 
have won to happiness—a happiness I 
now forego for jou, for your sake only; 
promise, Mary I will you promise ?” 
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A deep toll from the overhanging bel¬ 
fry responded to the speaker’s passionate 
requisition—the village ringers, about to 
meet for an evening peal, had been pre¬ 
ceded by one of their party who was 
thus calling the remainder ; but though 
“ nothing strange,” the voice of that bell 
struck upon the hearts of the young 
lovers with the cliilling weight of an evil 
omen. Both were silent—Mary's lips 
dared not utter the \ow, which solemnly 
pronounced and registered in her heart 
required no words to seal it. Charles 
knew the faith on which he trusted, and 
asked not iigain for a renewal of its 
pledge—but both kneeling on one of the 
lowly graves beside them mutely con¬ 
fessed the nothingness of human pro¬ 
mises—and human prospects, stive in de- 
pcndance upon Him from whom they 
implored a blessing on esich other. 

Out of the very sound which had for a 
moment deadened the whispers of hope 
arose a “ small still voice” of consolation; 
equally trusting upon one another they 
rose from their brief and silent prayer 
with a dcpendance more high, more holy 
than man's firmest faith or woman’s 
fondest devotion. That dcpendance as¬ 
suaged even the bitterness of their parting 
embrace—it was like the single evening 
star which had just risen supplying with 
its calm clear lustre the smi-light of the 
closing day—to them the world looked 
gloomy as the deep twilight around; 
solitary, at least for a season, was to be 
the way of each through its dreary paths, 
but the footsteps of cac’h were cheered 
by the same guiding star. 

TiOng before Charles reached the inn 
whence he was to start by the early 
morning coach, poor Mary had re-en¬ 
tered Arbutus Cottage, and glad to escape 
the return of Mrs. Platwell, ventured on 
retirement to her room previous to the 
hour that “ missus” had appointed loot- 
boy, cloak and lanthorn to protect her 
home. When the ladies met at breakfast, 
the following morning, it was easy to dis¬ 
cover that the elder was not in tlie most 
amiable of moods: she had been disap¬ 
pointed in the result of her last night’s 
party which turned out in fact, to be no 
party at afl, save a family one matle up of 
several varieties of the genus Crawfish, 
in the shape of tliree female cousins of 
tlie attorney—with his spruce clerk, the 
youthful Apollo of the evening to these 
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somewhat antiquated graces. Thus ended 
Mrs. Platwell’s hopes of introduction in 
lier neighbourhood. Oh! that name of 
hers! ^at name, that well known name 
—^it was the very incubus, the night¬ 
mare upon all her aspirations after gen¬ 
tility. When introduced to the attorney’s 
cockney cousins—^the “ misses” had si¬ 
multaneously started—they had “brought 
down” bonnets from the very “house” 
which still bore the celebrated name. 

Miss Cornelia Crawfish was curious— 
she liked to know “ who was who,” and 
seized an opportunity, in the course of 
the evening, of pointedly appealing to 
Mrs. Platwell for her opinion on the 
prevailing fashion of “enormous cottages.” 
The ci-devant architect of “strawbuilt 
sheds” wished herself at home —Arlmtus 
“cottage” woidd have best fitted her 
“.diminished head.” Well would it have 
been had the spines of her ruffled vanity 
tormented herself alone, but like those 
of the “ fretful porcupine,” they could be 
launched at pleasure, and who so likely 
to be wounded by them as the defenceless 
rmoffcndiug girl, her “ humble compa¬ 
nion.” Mrs. Platwell’s peevishness .and 
ill-humour daily increased; her vacant 
mind, and now vacant time, unoccupied 
in the fashioning of shapes, the finishing 
of young lady app’-entices, or the flattery 
of old lady customers, found only bitter¬ 
ness in tire dolce far niente” to which 
she had so long looked forward. Why 
it may be inquired did Msiry Selby, who 
besides her endowments of higher price, 
possessed a full stock of those elegant 
accomplishments with which poor young 
women are compelled to trade, why did 
she not seek beneath the roof of some 
other strangers, another situation more 
congenial to her nature—the task of in¬ 
struction would at all events have been 
one more worthy of her talents—but for 
this her rapidly declining health rendered 
her each day more unfit. Charles had 
read but too clearly the tale of evil pro¬ 
phecy told by her wasted form and faded 
complexion, added to this, her depressed 
spirits caused all thoughts of change and 
strange feces to be repugnant, and from 
these she was at least preserved by the 
nearly solitary life which Mrs. Platwell 
(thanks to her name) seemed doomed to 
lead. To that lady’s petty shafts of 
annoyance—Maiy’s sweetness of temper 
and growing habit of endurance opposed 
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a tolerable shield, and more than all, the 
place of her abode, the village, and the 
village church-yard—the scene of that 
parting—^which was ever present; the 
chimes from that village steeple, yet more 
—the voice of its passing bell—all these 
were become familfer and dear and sacred 
to her heart. 

In the every-day sameness of Arbutus 
Cottage, a year soon glided away; it had 
brought several letters from India, all, 
except the first, written in the wannest 
glow of hope and expectation, for now 
that Charles Horton was again in active 
employment, his ardent mind recovered 
its tone and seemed to bound over tlie 
intervening space, now, he said, reduced 
to one more “little year,” between him 
and home. When in his last interview 
with Mary, he urged their immediate 
union, it was he whose fears conjured up 
phantoms of danger from the gulph of 
delay she thought it a duty to interpose 
iMjtween them; then, it was her’s to 
encourage and point, smilingly, to the 
“ land of promise ” beyond ; now alas! 
poor girl, her task was changed - tliougli 
it was still to a “land of promise”—a 
“ better land” that she had to point—for 
over die earthly one, that one on which 
eye of her lover was resting in joyous 
anticipation, she saw the clouds gatliering 
fast. Consumption, the fell destroyer of 
her rabther, who had long laid his wast¬ 
ing hand upon herself, was closing his 
grasp around her. For some time after 
lier lover’s departure she had written in 
spirits—and that without a consciousness 
of .deception, but she now began to feel 
it her cruel duty to tear down tlie veil 
of his illusion, drough with a gende and 
trembling hand. She spoke but slighUy 
of her cough, her weakness—the actual 
warnings of her threatening fete—radier 
dwelling on general and possible con¬ 
tingencies and striving to lead him, who 
had made her his heart’s idol, to views 
beyond herself—and had Mary no task 
of this sort to perform at home ? Were 
her affections not too closely linked to 
frail mortality? herein indeed was her 
struggle; herein lay the victory not yet 
achieved. 

For this trial, however, poor Mary’s 
human weakness was not left entirely 
destitute even of htunan support and 
assistance; such had been supplied to 
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her in the person of the excellent and 
pious old clergyman who was rector of 
Hazletwig. He had met our young friend 
accidentally at the house of a poor sick 
cottager (whither she liad paid a stolen 
visit, not as ambassador but principal) 
walked home with her, became interested 
in her character, commiserated her situa¬ 
tion—and, for her sake, not'unfrequently 
called at Mrs Platwcll’s—to whom his 
pastoral visits were, only, an acquisition 
insismuch as they formed a clerical addi¬ 
tion to her list of neighbours—which, 
scanty as it remained, could at least boast 
of law, physic and divinity. But for 
this, the doors of the ci-devant bonnet- 
maker might ever have been closed 
against the “minister,” so utterly at 
variance with her own vulgarity of mind 
and manners were the gentleman-like, 
mild, and benevolent demeanour of Mr. 
Mapleton, the rector. True he was a 
“ single man,” but in his case the title 
was no passport to the house of maid or 
widow, age—and invulnerability to a 
forty years’ siege by the united female 
force of Hazletwig, had rendered it a 
dead letter. Unfair indeed would it be 
not to acquit ovr widow, Mrs. J^latwell, 
of all views to the snug rectory, except 
that commanded by her back parlour 
window ; for during the old gentleman’s 
visits she would not unfrequently leave 
tlie apartment on some pretended call of 
business—a “ruse de guerre,” as we 
strongly suspect, for the purpose of dis¬ 
lodging the uncongenial visitor who, how¬ 
ever, would generally “ stand his ground” 
and employ these little opportunities of 
being alone with Mary to cheer Ijer with 
a few short words of consolation and 
support,' such as he knew to be needed. 
The poor girl would look forward to a 
visit from Mr. Mapleton as a pleasant 
gleam breaking in upon the dull mono¬ 
tony of her life of endurance ; and even 
when Mrs. Platwell’s presence allowed 
only of common-place observations, the 
gentle tones of his voice, especially in 
addressing her, which he made a point 
of doing frequently, the benevolent smile 
and kind shake of the hand with which 
he greeted and bid her “good-bye”— 
these were things worth looking for. 

Mr. Mapleton was seated at breakfast 
one July morning, discussing his roll and 
the County Chronicle—a longer interval 
tlian usual had elapsed since his last visit 
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to Arbutus Cottage—and he purposed 
calling in the course of the day and see¬ 
ing how his poor young friend, Mary 
Selby, bore the extreme heat of the wea¬ 
ther, when a note was put into his hand 
—a little girl had brought it from Mrs. 
Platwell’s, and it proved a hurried line 
from Mary herself—^begging him, if pos¬ 
sible, to let her sec him in the course of 
that or the following day. 

Had the good pastor followed his first 
kind impulse, he would have left his roll 
unfinished and paper unread, in obe¬ 
dience to the summons which caused 
him both surprise and uneasiness; bnt 
considering all things, he thought it 
better to defer his visit, at least, until 
a visiting hour. Twelve o’clock saw him 
at his neighbour’s door—Mrs. Platwell 
was .at home. On being ushered in, the old 
gentleman’s first glance was towards the 
accustomed scat of Mary - it was vacant: 

- his next towards Mrs. Platwell’s face, 
that was full of vexation, and red with heat 
and ill-humour- - an expression which did 
not soften on Mr. Mapleton’s immediate 
inquiry of —“ How was Miss Selby ?” 

“ V}', Afr. Anodine says she’s as bad 
as bad can be,” was the reply. 

The gO(xl clergyman started ; he did 
not think it had come to this. 

“You do not say so,” he exclaimed ; 
“ surely she’s not in danger—in imme¬ 
diate danger—I had no idea—” 

“ No indeed sir, nor 7,” interrupted 
Mrs. Platwell ; “ and 1 think Mr. A\\o- 
dine did any tiling but friendly by .me, 
and so T told him this morning, to let 
the young voman be taken ill this vay 
in my ’ouse—ven, as he says, he seed it 
all coming on months and months ago.” 

“ Tt is, indeed, to be lamented that 
something was not attempted earlier for 
her recovery,” said Mr. Mapleton, not 
seeming to observe the entirely selfish 
application of Mrs. Platwell’s complain¬ 
ings, while she proceeded in a tone in¬ 
tended to draw forth all her auditor’s 
sympathy. 

“ I’m sure its a sad business, and 
altogether vastly hard upon me —and 
yet, perhaps. I’ve no call to complain, 
because after all, it’s nothing but my 
good natur’ as I have to thank for it; 
but you know us can’t help vone’s feel¬ 
ings, Mr. Mapleton; and you v’ont vun- 
der vhen I tell you vot I’ve put up vith 
in regard of that young person, and all 
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out of hindulgencc to her vcak state 
of health, treating her more liker a wisi- 
tor than a companion with an ’andsome 
salary—I’m sure I’d a fine deal better 
been without nobody; but you see, Mr. 
M^eton, that tub a step I took by adwice 
of my friends, and I’D just tell you how 
it came about.” 

Here our good clergyman was on the 
very point of interrupting the narrative 
threatened by Mrs. Platwell, but check¬ 
ing his impulse, to ill-breeding and his 
impatience to see Mary, he oidy drum¬ 
med with his dusty boot-heel on the 
crintson carpet—whose owner cruelly 
proceeded. 

“ There vas my Lady Popjoy and 
Mrs. Jones, my very particular acquent- 
ances, and they says to me, soon after the 
late Mr. P.’s death, (poor dear man !) and 
when they knowed I was a-moving into 
the country—^that is, further from town 
than our villa in Mr. P.’s time—and so 
they says to me, * Mrs. Platwell,’ says 
they, ‘ we’ve been a thinking of a little 
plan for you. We’re afraid, somehow, 
you’U find it dull and mopish in a rural 
wiUage after the good ‘society’ you’ve 
always been used to, and what wc should 
recommend is for you to look out for 
a companion, (Lady Popjoy laughed and 
said she didn’t mean a gentleman just 
yet—I vore veeds for poor Mr. P. then) 
‘ but Vc means,’ says they, ‘ a useful 
young person, a sort of a lady who can 
sing and play the pianer when you ’ap- 
pens to ’ave company, and draw pattenis, 
and paint skreens ven you vishes to 
make a friend a present, and hxjk after 
the housekeeping, and read hout to you, 
and do plain and fancy work, and all 
such like—^that’s the person you should 
have to keep you company, Mrs. ]*lat- 
well,’ says ^ey. So I hacts upon their 
suggestion, and meets with this poor 
hinvalid cretur—so vastly unfortunate! 
Just, look at that pianer, Mr. Mapleton, 
it cost me seventy pounds—neither more 
nor less—and much good it’s l)een; a 
fine deal of company in a paltiy place 
like this! and a fine voice, Miss Selby’s, 
to sing to it, if there had been. Vy, I only 
asked her t’other day to read me a chapter 
out of Bully’s new novel, ‘ the Days of 
Porapey, (T’vc all the litery vorks from 
Orne’s liberary, Mr. Mapleton) ven I do 
assure you it set her off a coughing to 
such a degree it was quite unpleasant..” 
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“ It must, indeed, have been most dis¬ 
tressing,” replied Mr. Mapleton^ grave¬ 
ly and bitterly, ” but pray, madam, may 
I ask if the young lady’s friends are 
made acquainted with her state of health, 
—since no doubt a removal from your 
roof, if now possible, would be best for all 
parties.” 

The worthy rector had learnt a part 
only of Mary’s history—^he knew her to 
be an orphan, but did not know that she 
was a friendless one. Mrs. Platwell re¬ 
sumed in answer to his last observation : 

“ Vy my dear sir, there’s the rub—and 
what’s so uncommon hard upon me —in 
the first place, by Mr. Anodine’s account, 
she’s not fit for a journey— and by what 
I can make out, tlie unfortunate cretur 
lias’nt got no relations—none at least as 
has noticed her since her father’s deatli.” 

“ God help her ! poor young thing!” 
sighed Mr. Mapleton, emphatically, as 
Mrs. Platwell proceeded— 

“ Now you see, Mr. Mapleton, the 
awk’ard predicament in vich I’m sitivat- 
ed. To be sure, if I’d the ’eart to do 
like some people, I might persist on her 
leaving the ’ouse and going into a lodging, 
vich is wliat she is able enough to do with 
the ’aft year’s salary as 1 paid her t’otlier 
day, but I’m alvays tinder in ’urting peo¬ 
ple’s feelings. Yesterday I certainly did 
give lier an ’int to w^rite to her friends to 
come or send for her, and directly she 
bursted qut into such a fit of crying as 
put me in' such a hagitation as I’m not 
recovered from yet.” (Hcrt! Mrs. Plat¬ 
well had recourse to an embossed silver 
vinagrette lying beside her on the table). 
” This was proof enough that she has no 
friends as cares for her; and another is, 
that she never has no letters from nobody, 
except now and then a great packet from 
Indy; she’d vone this morning ; some 
love afiair, I fancy; but she’s always 
been mighty close about the matter to 
me, which dos’nt look over veil in a 
young ’oman, in particklar vith vone as 
stands in the light of a purtectress, does 
it, Mr. Mapleton ?” 

The old gentleman made no reply to 
Mrs. PlatweU’s appeal—but scarcely able 
to control or hide his disgust at the cru¬ 
elty and selfishness she had laid bare, 
asked if Miss Selby was confined to her 
bed. 

” Bed, oh! no,” replied Mrs. Plat- 
weU; “ her breath is so terrible bad, that 
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she’s not been able to lie down these two 
days—she’s sitting up in her own room.” 

Mr. Mapleton, after a moment’s debate 
whether he should seem acquainted with 
the poor sufferer’s wish to sec him, asked 
tlic lady of the house for pennission to 
send up word of his presence. Mrs. 
PlatweU reddened, and bridling up with 
an air which seemed to say that Uie old 
clerg 3 rman’s request invaded both polite¬ 
ness and propriety, replied, she was 
“ quite sure ” there would be no use at 
all in sending up, indeed, it was Mr. 
Anodine’s “ particklar ” orders that his 
patient should be kept quiet. But poor 
Mary’s friend was not thus easily baffled. 

“ Madam,” he said, “ I trust a few 
minutes’ interview with Miss Selby can 
prove in no way injurious to her bin of 
that 1 must bear the responsibility, and 
again request that she may be told of my 
being here—indeed, 1 will candidly tell 
you that 1 came here for the express pur¬ 
pose of seeing her; and as a Christian 
minister called by his duty to the side of 
a sick bed, permit me to say that without 
having seen Miss Selby 1 cannot leave 
this house—imless, indeed, by her own 
desire.” 

The mean-spirited and cowardly wo¬ 
man he addressed, quailed beneath the 
mild but firm decision of Mr. Mapleton’s 
look, and rang the bell to do his bidding 
—his message was transmitted to the in¬ 
valid, and answered by a request that he 
would walk up. Gladly did the minister 
of peace obey a summons which released 
him from the hateful presence of Mrs. 
PlatweU, though a trying .scene awaited 
him in the chamber above. 

Poor Mary was sitting propped up by 
pillows in an arm-chair placed near an 
open window—^the heated air from which 
seemed rather to oppress than relieve 
her painful breathing. At the first mo¬ 
ment of his entrance, Mr. Mapleton did 
not perceive any startling change in her 
appearance, for the sight of his kind and 
friendly face, and a little fear (how need¬ 
less!) of her summons having seemed 
presuming, called up into her transparent 
cheek a hectic flush of dazzling brilliancy 
—^matched by unusual lustre in her Wgc 
deep-fringed eyes, as raising them with 
an effort at a smile, she held out her 
wasted hand to return the kind pressure 
of that of her respected friend— 

“ Oh! sir,” ^ said, “ this is indeed 
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good of you, so soon to grant my petition 
—but I fear you must»have thought it a 
very bold one.” 

“ Hush ! my dear young lady, none 
of this,” said the old man, drawing a 
chair close to Mary’s—“ only tell me how, 
or in wliat I can serve you.” 

“ Thank you! thank you my dear, kind 
sir—my friend—my father! the God of 
the fa^erless will reward you! Bead 
this—and then-” 

As .she spoke, Mary drew a letter from 
beneath one of her supporting pillows 
and placed it in Mr. Mapleton’s hand— 
it was from Charles Horton, announcing 
his speedy return to England—perhaps 
jw soon as the letter itself; every word 
lireathed joyful, confident anticipations, 
for he had overlooked or set at naught all 
poor Mary’s gentle warnings—they were 
too gentle for his sanguine spirit. 

While yet reading, our good rector 
look off his spectacles more than once to 
remove the mist which clouded them ; 
when llm epistle was concluded he kept 
them on, and it was not without an eflbrt 
that he could command his voice or feel¬ 
ings sufficiently to say— 

“ These are indeed joyful tidings, my 
dear girl, and you must make haste and 
get well to-” 

‘ Welcome his return,’ you would say 
—but no, no ; you must not deceive me 
—must, not encourage me to deceive my- 
.self. 1 cannot be deceived—for some¬ 
thing within, more powerful even than 
my omi rebellious wishes, tells me that 
in this world Charles and I shall never 
meet again.” 

The poor invalid leant back, exhausted 
by strong emotion; and Mr. Mapleton 
paused to seek words of encouragement 
for which he hardly felt justified in 
using. 

” My dear child,” he at length said, 
“ far be it from me, a* your sincere and 
affectionate friend, still less as a Christian 
minister, to deceive or foster self-decep¬ 
tion in a matter which involves your 
eternal interests. My office is not to 
east a veil over the king of terrors— 
rather to display him to the repugnant 
eye of nature until it becomes strength¬ 
ened into the unshrinking eye of faith. 
Young as you are, my child, the enemy 
may be nigh you—ev<m at your door ; 
but who shall say that his stroke will not 
yet be averted—that you may not yet be 
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sparer! to taste the eartlily happiness 
which seems dawning on you.” 

Mary shook her head with a mournful 
and incredulous smile— 

“ But lest God wills it otherwise,” said 
she, “ hear the service which your good¬ 
ness has emboldened me to ask- 

upon my poor Charles’s first arrival will 
you, if possible, see and deliver him this 
packet (a small one was placed in Mr. 
Mapleton’s hand) but this is not all— 
will you speak to him the words of com- 
ibrt he will need so much—such comfort 
as you have led me to seek—such as I 
now feel—you will be his friend as you 
have been mine, and he will at least be 
happy in knowing that his Mary was not 
deserted at the last.” 

The old clergyman’s tears fell upon the 
little parcel he held— 

“ I will take this,” he said, “ as you 
desire—though in the fervent hope and 
prayer that 1 shall have the happiness of 
restoring it to yourself; for the rest, you 
may depend \ipon me.” 

At this moment the door opened .and 
gave entrance to Mrs. Platwcll’s starched 
housekee 2 )er 'vho came with her lady’s 
inquiries, how “ Miss ”—found herself, 
and if there was any thing she would 
fancy to take. The poor suil'ering girl 
turned on the domestic a look of involun¬ 
tary surprise at an attention which Mr. 
Mapleton thereby guessed to be unwonted 
— and the inference he drew from tins 
incident confirmed him in a .scheme he 
had already formed. Fearing to fatigue 
her, the good rector soon after arose to 
take leave of Mary, and it was then 
that the altered . appearance of her 
countenance struck him more than 
it had yet done— her cheek, from wliich 
the glow of excitement had faded, wore a 
wan and livid hue, and exhaustion, com¬ 
bined with the heat of the weather, had 
brought di-ops of clammy moisture to her 
, forehe<ad; the bright mid-day sun of 
July had come round to the window at 
wliich she sat, and as its beam, so full of 
life and joy, rested on her face, it seemed 
to contrast fearfully with the mocking 
light of the grave and feverish brilliancy 
which gleamed from her large sunken 
eye. It was one of those summer days 
when everything seemed teeming with 
existence ; the bee and butterfly were on 
the wing; the birds chiriiing from their 
shady coverts, and every particle of sand 
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appeared animate with the labours o 
the creeping insect. Mary’s window 
commanded an extensive view of the sur¬ 
rounding country—^wood and meadow 
and waving corn-field—whilst rising from 
the surrounding elms, the most conspicu¬ 
ous object in the landscape was the tall 
spire of Hazeltwig Church ; many a time 
had the poor girl gazed upon this “ land¬ 
mark ” of her love and hopes—calling to 
mind that moment when she and one 
other had knelt beneath its shadow. 
Her eye was fixed upon it at the moment 
when Mr. Mapleton rose to bid her fare¬ 
well, and while one of her damp, thin 
hands was feebly grasping his, she point¬ 
ed with the other to the village steeple, 
sjiying in a low and earnest tone— • 

“My dear, kind friend- - one more re¬ 
quest before you go—if-if God should 

not listen to your prayers for my reco¬ 
very—-give me a resting-place in yonder 
—in your own church-yard—say that it 
was my dying wish—say so to him." 

“ All your wishc.s shall be strictly, 
sacredly, peribnned to the utmost of my 
power— of that be satisfied, my dear, dear 
cjiild,” said the old man, sealing bis pro¬ 
mise by a kiss on Mary’s forehead ; “ but 
happier things may yet be in store. I 
will see you again t:arly to-morrow -- till 
then, good bye, and God Almighty ble.ss 
you- -till to-morrow.” 

Mr. Mapleton hastened down stairs, 
the parlour was vacant, and liappy to 
escape all further contact with its .amiable 
mistress, he left the house without wait¬ 
ing to see her; instead of the foot boy 
a good-humoured looking country girl 
opened the gate to let him out—on 
whom he did not fail to enforce all possi¬ 
ble attention to her poor young lady.-— 
Strengthening his injunctions—by a 
glittering fee—to retain her services .at 
least for that day and the ensuing'night 
—^for the morrow the rector had form¬ 
ed other plans - - he intended to see and 
obtain Mr. Anodine’s opinion of his 
patient, and if sanctioned by him to pro¬ 
pose and manage her removal from Mrs. 
Platwell’s house to his own—to the care 
of himself and his old and faithftd 
housekeeper. Occupied dxiring his walk 
home by the benevolent scheme on which 
he had set his heart—he was less alarm¬ 
ingly imprcsRcd—^by the state of its ob¬ 
ject— in the warm glow of that bene¬ 
volence tlie distrust of nearly fourscore 
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years was forgotten and, like a very child, 
he looked with confidence to the morrow. 

And what did that morrow bring ? 

It brought relief to the suftbring 
frame, and release to the struggling 
spirit, of Mary Selby. Tranquilly and 
serenely as the early morning which 
was breaking at the time, had the or¬ 
phan girl departed to her rest, though 
lier death-bed was unwatched by the eye 
of aifection, and her own was not per¬ 
mitted to behold him who was the last 
object of her earthly thoughts. Her 
soul's last thraldom was broken—but the 
tic which had'held it down to earth had 
not been rudely severed by the stroke of 
death ;— gentler liand had loosened it 
— a hand which pointed to its renewal in 
a holier, happier form. 

What else did that morrow bring ? 

An appalling weight of coming deso¬ 
lation for the absent, for him whose 
heart was bounding like the sunny- 
crested waves which were bearing him to 
—Mary’s grave. 

And to the present—to the one or two 
who stood beside the death-bed of the 
“ Humble Companion*’—What did thqt 
morrow bring '! 

It brought “ too late" compunction to 
a vain, cold-hearted, coarse and selfish 
woman ; could she who had so little ap¬ 
preciated -so hardly treated her in life, 
ga>sc upon her in death ? so calm, so 
young, so innocent—could she look upon 
her thus, and not call to mind poor 
Mary’s patient endurance and unre¬ 
quited kindnesses—and unregarded suf¬ 
ferings ? For a moment, Mrs. Plat- 
well thought of these things and—wept! 
And what felt the kind old rector on 
that “ morrow” w'hich was to afibrd the 
orphan girl an asylum beneath his rooi '— 
a home in his “house and heart." 
“ Would they had been offered sooner!” 
was lus first regretful murmur—“ She 
has a better abiding place!’’ was die 
thought dial silenced it. Strictly did he 
perform the mournful services for which 
his word had been given. He himself 
read the funeral service over Mary’s 
grave in his own church-yard, and be¬ 
fore the grass had covered it, his second 
painful task was performed.—From Mr. 
Mapleton’s own lips Charles Horton 
first learnt his bereavement—nor could 
his hopes have received theiV death- 
stroke from a hand that dealt the blow 
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more gently, or one more earnest to as¬ 
suage the pain it inflicted. 

Mrs. Platwcll continued an inhabitant 
of Hazlctwig but a very few months 
after poor Mary’s death : already dis¬ 
gusted with a place in which she had ex¬ 
perienced little but heart-burnings and 
mortification, she strove by change of re- 
•sidence to escape these unpleasant sensa¬ 
tions with other recollections no whit 
more agreeable, connected with her late 
“ Humble Companion"—but in these 
views she was not entirely successful; 
there is “ no home" where unwelcome 
thoughts will not intrude—and the sensi¬ 
tive bonnet-maker found it scarcely less 
difiicult to flee from the fatally exclud¬ 
ing celebrity of her name; she liad 
only one resource, and driven at last to 
desperation—she fled for refuge, with all 
the wealth of her stubble harvest, into 
—the arms of John Jenkins her red and 
green footboy— upon his arrival at 
man's estate, and whether her admission 
into “ genteel society” was furthered by 
this step we never heard. 

The landlord of Arbutus Cottage— 
the only person who lamented Mrs. 
Plalwell’s departure—was soon recon¬ 
ciled for her loss—by the offer of a new 
tenant in the person of the rich East 
India Captain, Charles Horton. As the 
last scene of his Mary’s brief career, 
tlie house, the garden, the village, and 
most of all that church-yard where 
she slept, were endeared to him by a 
thousand remembrances which he loved 
to cheri.sh; then the proximity' of the 
rectory and the venerable master, Mary’s 
best and last and onlyfriend, was fraught 
with a healing influence such as in the 
first bitterness of his sorrow he would 
not have thought derivable from any 
source. The highest spring of consola¬ 
tion was that to which Mr. Mapleton 
succeeded in conducting his young 
friend ; he also aroused his depressed 
energies to active benevolence and use¬ 
fulness—and long after the old rector 
had been called to give an account of 
his “ faitliftd stewardship” Charles Hor¬ 
ton was living, the beloved benefactor of 
Hazletwig parish—a “ Man of Ross” 
in all but poverty. He now sleeps be¬ 
side his Mary—and in tlie steeple above 
them hangs the prophetic bell which 
seemed to forbid their union here—and 
promised it hercsdler. 
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It was a wiutry niglit: loud sigh’d 
'File bitter blast around the halls, 

And then in fainter murmurs died ; 
Whistled within the ancient walls 

Its cold sharp breath on every side : 

Close by the cheerful fire we drew 
As tlie bleak storm still fiercer grew. 

We were alone—my friend and I; 

Caspar, my dear and earliest friend: 

1 could not, as I gazed, but sigh 

To see how griefs some bosoms rend ; 

How heavy this world’s troubles lie! 

His cheek was wan, his hair was gray, 
His once gay spirits fled away. 

Many a weary year had pass’d 

Since I with this loved friend had met. 

And many griefs their shade had cast 
Which time had taught me to forget: 

But his deep sorrow seem’d to last, 

And each to other add its shade 
Till all his life was darkness made. 

In foreign climes he’d wander’d long 
And passing years no tidings brought, 

Yet I did ne’er our friendship wrong 
By blaming Caspar e’en in thought ; 

I felt our hearts were knit too strong 
For him to err ; so still I deem’d 
Him true when he neglectful seem’d. 

I watch’d him in this stormy night 
And it was with ap anxious eye ; 

I grieved to sec the wild, bright light 
From his sunk orbs in flashes fly ; 

The glance of horror and affright— 

The pale thin cheek—the feeble frame— 
Tlie glow that fitful went and came. 

I laid my hand upon his arm, 

I look’d up kindly in his face— 

“ Caspar, thou know’st my heart is warm, 
And there thou keep’st thy early place ; 

Surely a friend this grief can charm ; 
Reveal it fben to me, my brother— 

Nor you nor I e’er knew another. 

He started as I spoke : he turn’d 
And cast one eager wistful glance, 

It was as if his bosom bum’d 

Or rankled with a sharp-edged lance : 

To gain his secret, I had spum’d, 

But that I felt my pitying mind 
His wonnded one wilh love might bind. 
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He look’d again : a deadlier hue 

Stole sadly o’er his sunken cheek, ' 

And then those wild eyes he withdrew 
And tremulously sought to speak; 

Then—“ Well,” he said, “ I know dice true, 
Yet when tliou hear’st my piteous tale, 

1 fear thy friendship e’en may fail. 

Briefly, but earnestly, again 

1 touch’d upon the self-same string. 

And urged him to disclose tlic pain 
’Neath which his life was withering. 

So tight was drawn the festering chain 
He shrunk from e’en the precious balm 
Which might his wounded spirit calm. 

“ If tliou wiH hear the dreadful tale, 

Oh bear in mind my ceaseless woe, 

And when for ont thou dost bewail, 

For me too,—leJ thy pity flow, 

Wlio mourns till life itself shall fail; 

No peace nr in the day or night— 

My victim ever in my sight. 


GASP All’S TALE. 

“ Rememberest thou in early days 

When all our comrades loved to glide 
1 n stealth from summer's ardent blaze 
'Jo revel in the cooling tide, 

I’hou decm’d’st it subject for amaze 
That I, a daring boy and brave, 

'W’ould never tempt the buoyant wave ? 

“ Dost thou recall that 1 reveal’d 

The secret why 1 backward stood ? 

Though from all else 1 kept conceal’d 
My horror of the crystal flood. 

On this one point my heart was steel’d, 

I fear’d some sinking boy might clasp 
Nor I elude his drowning grasp. 

“ Yet did 1 love when none were by 
To plunge into the clear blue wave. 

And sporting on its surface lie. 

Or playfully my limbs to lave; 

With bosom light and spirits high 
I had no terror but that one 
Which changed me to a thing of stone. 

“ Bear this in mind—on it doth hang 
The fatal spring of all my anguish; 

Hence comes the ever-blec^ng pang 

’Neath which my frame and spirit lanpfuish. 
Sharper than this no serpent stang: 

This fear, this superstitious dread, 

Deep darkness o’er my life has shed. - 
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“ ’Tis twenty-five 16n{j y^ars ago— 

Dost thou not w^l recall tiie time ? 

When I would fain have had thee go 
With me into a foreign clime ; 

But thou wert dilatory-*—slow 
And I, impatient, sought around 
'Till I a new compfthion found. 

“ Oh I how my memory loves to dwell 
Upon that oll-accomplish’d youth ; 

Oh T that my tongue could rightly tell 
His guileless heart—his simple truth— 

He seem’d encircled by a spell 
Of innocence, that kept him free 
From aught to dim his purity. 

“ His spirit was as gaily light 

As that of birds who sing in spring, 

Yet did it ever lead him right, 

And soar upon a dove-like wing : 

Nought evil could abide his sight: 

His eyes beam'd forth such chasten’d mirth. 
As seem’d as fit for heaven as eartli. 

“ We both were careless, young and wild, 

And mutual friendship soon was form’d; 
Each unsuspicious as a child : 

Such genuine love our bosoms warm’d 
All hardships were by it beguiled. 

W'e gaily roam’d each foreign land. 

With happy heart and open hand. 

“ Fair was the scene and bright the day; 

Above us glow’d a cloudless sky. 

Birds flitted out from every spray. 

And scarce a breeze was heard to sigh: 
Below, a lake’s blue waters lay 

And there a bark was moor’d on shore. 

As if to waft the traveller o’er. 

“ Such was the scene one morn we view’d, 

(Accursed the .scene—accursed the morn)— 
A bright and beauteous solitude 

To cheer the heart when most forlorn ; 

And ’midst those crags and mountains rude, 
The lake shone like a lucid gem 
Placed in a kingly diadem. 

“ Soon we unmoor’d the fairy boat 
And row’d out on that silent lake. 

So idly, scarce we seem’d to float 
Or on its glass a ripple wake ; 

And o’er the side we stoop’d to note 
Down in the clear, bright deptlis below. 

The long weeds in luxuriance grow.” 

H«re Caspar stopp’d—a feeble moan 
Broke sadly from his troubled breast; 

And then his eyes were wildly thrown 
As if on some unwelcome guest; 

Till reason fe-assumdd her throne, 
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And then ho murmur’d “ Oh, forgive—^ 

But I can scarce look back and live. 

“ Thoughtless and joyous on we row’d, 

Till thus young Campbell gaily cried. 

Whilst rosy bright his warm cheek glow’d ; 

‘ Gaspar, let’s plunge into the tide 
‘ And storm some water nymph’s abode, 

‘ For sure if such exist—’tis here, 

‘ Amongst these waves so silvery clear.’ 

“ Instant a universal chill 

Pervaded heart, and brain, and limb, 

But transient was the warning thrill. 

And I, assenting, answer’d him. 

Tho’ with untold reluctance still. 

Till the gay sun and cheering day 
Charm’d all iny secret dread away. 

“ We moor’d the boat against a rock 
That overhung the liquid plain, 

Nought living save the mountiiin flock. 

Its steep, smooth, lofty sides could gain. 

And plunging in with pleasing shock 
We rose upon that mimic sea 
With mirthful hearts and shouts of glee. 

“ Gaily we dash'd the waters round. 

In showers of sparkling diamonds clear, 

Wlien suddenly a horrid sound 

Struck wildly on my shrinking ear : 

Not yet the fatal spell was bound— 

I turn’d-—again—a bitter cry— 

‘ Haste, Ga&par—save me—or I die !’ 

“ And there he lay upon the wave. 

Looking to me in his distress— 

On Gaspar, whom he call’d to save. 

Could his pure spirit ever guess 
That he, his aid in vain should crave ? 

No ! still within his sweet bright eye 
Beam'd forth a fond security. 

“ I saw his out-stretch'd hand seek mine 
In confldence that 1 was near ; 

Oh ! would that thou could’st half divine 
My torturing agony of fear. 

1 saw the light of hope decline— 

I moved not—breathed not—down ho sank— 
’The eddy closed—and all was blank. 

“ He cast one parting look—oh, heaven. 

Such was not since the world began— 

It told the guilty wretch forgiven. 

Yet moirrn’d the treachery of man. 

Why were not then these heart-strings riven, 
Not e’en that look my sense could wake— 

Ah! sure, 1 had no heart to break, ' 
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** That mild, sweet, sad, reproachful look, 
Gleams ever after in my shrinking sight; 
It pierces thro’ the darkest nook, 
it shines amid the noon-day light. 

One record in the holy book; 

. Its horrid parrallel can bend, 

The fiavimr's on his treacherous friend. 

“ But when the out-stretch’d hand was gone. 
Oh ! then the cursed spell departed, 

1 saw—I felt—I was alone. 

From that vile, coward trance I started, 
Mutter'd one deep and deadly groan— 
Dash’d like a madm<an to the shore— 
Unmoor’d tlie boat and seized tJie oar. 

“ Three moments, and we floated there. 

Upon the gently rippling tide ; 

The Walter was as clear as air— 

Down bent I o’er the shallop’s side, 

One ray of hope amid despair. 

And in the azure depths below, 

1 saw him waving to and fro. 

“ He rested on the glittering sand. 

Half in a bed of tangled weed. 

And some be grasp’d within his hand. 

That turn’d not from him in his need. 
Kneeling—I had not strength to .stand, 

1 sought with trembling haste to low’r 
And reach him with the slender oar. 

“ Faintly still burnt life’s quivering flame, 

He grjisp’d the oar with feeble hold, 

With frantic hope 1 breathed his name. 

But soon 1 saw that grasp unfold. 

To his dull car no comfort came ; 

A moment more—outstretch’d ho lay. 
And Campbell’s spirit pass’d away. 

“ His face was upward turn’d, his eye. 

All glassy blue, was flxed on me— 

The tangled weeds breath’d forth a sigh. 
And those he’d clench’d, now floating free 
O’er his fair lifeless form hung high. 

And then those dark weeds waving all 
Closed o’er him like a moving pall. 

“ I gain’d the shore, I ne’er knew how, 

Of reason long I lay bereft, 

A numbing trance—a fever’d brow, 

Were long all trace such scene had left ; 
’Till mero’ry woke at last, and now 
Still wakes to weep my crime anew. 

Or sleeps to keep his form in view.” 
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To the wicnlifyhtened, vulgar, mind 
the Fine Arts suggest no otlier idea, 
serve no other purpose, than that of 
the momentary amusement of the be- 
Ijolder, or perhaps the awakening in 
the memory of some pleasing recollec¬ 
tion. If a person of tliis calibre of mind 
be asked, why so much laborious «tudy, 
why such vast sums have been expended 
on the sculpturing in marble, or depict¬ 
ing on tablets, canvas, and walls, vari¬ 
ous scenes and figures, he will reply, that 
the sole end of such things is to rccal to 
mind, by these means, persons and ob¬ 
jects deemed worthy to occupy a place* 
among our pleasureable recollections. If 
again the question be put, wluirefore 
the architect employs so much thought 
upon the design and erection of houses 
and other edifices, he will probably an¬ 
swer, that it is with a view t,o supply us 
with useful and elegant asylums against 
the numerous vicissitudes of seasons and 
climate. Consequently there will not be 
much difference in the degree of praise 
bestowed by him upon the poor Lap¬ 
lander who raises a scanty cabin on the 
rocks with a few logs of wood, and upon 
Vitruvius, nr Andrea Palladio, for the 
splendour and wonderful magnificence 
with which they invested the Laguna and 
Republic of Venice; and probably he 
would contemplate the monstrous figure 
of Vishnu, in his Pagoda, with equal 
pleasure, or even more admiration, than 
the statue of Marcus Aurelius in the 
capitol. 

But with the philosopher it is very 
different: he does not limit his views to 
the mere consideration of utility, or the 
gratification of sense. He lifts the eye 
of his thought to a wider range; and in 
his veneration for the Fine Arts, as one 
of the principal instrumenUs of civilisa¬ 
tion, and of their grandeur and splendour 
as the 8)rmbol of human prosperity, he 
regards the great masters of Painting, 
Architecture, and Sculpture as true phi¬ 
losophers, 'and efficacious preachers of 
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wisdom, glory, and virtue to the peo¬ 
ple. 

As it is our intention to offer a series 
of reflexions, philosophical and ocsthetic, 
upon the masterpieces that adorn the 
National Gallery and «>ther collections 
in this country, and as an aditional in¬ 
terest will be imparted to the subject by 
a demonstration that the Fine Arts are 
essential to the well-being of humanity, 
we shall here, in accordance with our 
promise in tlie preceding article, con¬ 
nect with our observations on indvidual 
paintings some general remarks tending 
establish the position that— 

That the Fine Arts are a source of the 
GOOD represented in its symbol, the heau- 
tiful. 

The subject is ample and might be in¬ 
volved in many abstractions, but we shall 
endeavour to be as brief, clear, and prac¬ 
tical as possible. 

Tlie F'inc Arts have their origin in 
the imitation of nature. At first, there¬ 
fore, they were simple and rough, as is 
the case with all tilings that are progress¬ 
ive. In this slate they remained for 
some time, humble, neglected, and with¬ 
out appearing to understand precisely 
that their principal end was bcautg. 
At that time the efforts of the 
in design, painting, and sculpture, were 
directed to whatever the eye fixed upon, 
without regard to selection : consequent¬ 
ly, though elegance might sometimes 
chance to be the result, yet frequently it 
was not aimed at, and sometimes iiei^er 
admired nor remarked. Thus, art was 
simply imitation. But tliere is in the 
human mind an intuitive sense of a 
latent desire for beauty, which is ever- 
ready to spring up and bear fruit—^indi¬ 
vidual character, education, social cir¬ 
cumstances, all contribute to develop 
this tendency to the i,ovb of beadty. 

If, therefore, the first figures were 
rough, and still attracted praise, that 
praise speedily, diminished, because, in 
proportion as these imitations of nature 
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were multiplied, opportunitcs were pre¬ 
sented of repeated comparison, and faci¬ 
lities increased of forming a correct judg¬ 
ment,— of distinguishing the unskilful 
imitator. If again, at first, indiscriminate 
praise afibrded equal encouragement to 
all artists, the first strictures must have 
struck terror into the breast of him who 
had not power to produce a better effect, 
and directed the attention of others to 
errors which they must in future avoid. 
And since the love of glory is in man 
an innate and poweri'ul stimulus, praises, 
which are a tribute to glory itself, al¬ 
ways beget an inextinguishable thirst 
for fresh applause. 

Consequently, the .arts, having their 
origin in necessity, aimed first at what 
was pleasing and afterwards sought to 
superadd the useful. For example, speech 
which at first bound man to man for 
defences against wild beasts, for succour 
'in times of anxiety, for comfort in 
sorrow, underwent a change from the 
primitive, simple, and savage sounds, to 
the polished, harmonious discourses of 
oratory, and the sweet compositions of 
music. In like manner, architecture did 
not confine itself to caves, liuts, or sim¬ 
ple houses, whither men repaired for pro¬ 
tection from the excessive heat or cold, 
from the wafers or the winds; but it 
went on to form arches, baths, bridges, 
palaces, and splendid temples, in tlie de¬ 
coration of which, all the sister arts co¬ 
operated. The man who has obtained 
applause for his splendid edifices, exqui¬ 
site statues, or beautiful pictures, feels 
continually a yearning to produce some¬ 
thing new, which shall please still more; 
and having excelled all his rivals begins 
to wish to sur])ass himself, nor thinks he 
is really victorious unless he can stiU 
present new works so perfect as to merit 
a higher degree of praise than all his 
former productions, lienee spring emu¬ 
lation and the desire to multiply works; 
hence the search and investigation of 
the qualities which please or displease 
in an artist. 

Thus, therefore, that which was ori¬ 
ginally imitation, became truly an art, 
and from an art grew into a science: 
and, as occurs in consequence of the 
social nature of man, to all things which 
arc the fhiit of meditation, it descends 
as a traditional heritage to succeeding 
generations. Hence spring the various 
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rules, hence the first schools in which the 
master exemplified with his own hand 
the precepts which his lips hud uttered: 
and, when muscular vigour failed, he was 
content to continue his labours through 
the instrumentality of speech, multiply¬ 
ing his observations and counsels, in tlie 
hope thereby to perpetuate himself as it 
were in the productions of his pupils, 
into which he transfused Ids own mind 
by such instructions as were ai’terwards 
designated “ Theory." 

But art, become science, gradually 
changed its subject. At first it simply 
imitated naf ure, and then, like her, was 
frequently disfigured with many imper¬ 
fections, whence beauty was mingled 
witlj deformity; and whence, as is de¬ 
scribed in the beautiful mythology of 
Persia, the serpent Arimanes corrupted 
with his pestiferous breath every ex¬ 
cellent work of the good Oromancs. 
Afterwards, in its imitation of natural 
models, it selected only certain elegant 
parts, omitting and separating (as far as 
art was able) the defects which in some 
measure ailix deformity upon every ob¬ 
ject. From the beginning it sought 
to please and delight in every way, l>ut 
subsequently it aimed at pleasure more 
clevatiid, that W'hich alone is wortliy of 
human intelligence, that which alone is 
conformable with reason. 

The eminent masters that attained to 
great celebrity were, thcreibre, well aware 
that the human mind, which is empow¬ 
ered by nature to rule over things ter¬ 
rene, loves to judge of these things con- 
cordantly with reason. Tlie human mind 
in its surveys of the physical world is 
not easily satisfied with every work it 
there beholds, or indeed with any thing 
at all ; because through the mist of the 
senses every thing seems to it covered 
as it were, with spots and imperfec¬ 
tions, and involved in a thick darkness 
which changes, or at least obscures 
its true lineaments. Hence the man of 
talent desires to see everything in its 
perfect state, such as we may suppose it 
essentially is ; but not being able to find 
such a state of existence in the world, 
he creates it for himsclij and by his 
faculty of imagination invests it with a 
species of rational form, visible to himself 
alone, but which he endeavours to com¬ 
municate to others by painting, sculpture, 
or description, in each case following 
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out that otherial model whicli he had 
formed iu his idea ; and which, beuausc 
it had its birth in idea, is for that reason 
called IDEAL BEAUTY. This point of ab¬ 
stract, and truly poetic perfection, was 
attained by tliose ancient Greek paint¬ 
ers who, like Zeuxis, copied all tlie vari¬ 
ous beauties which they saw scattered 
in different bodies, and, then, combining 
them, formed aprototype oSperfect beautn. 
At the mention of this divine word, 
there is not a man, however mediocre 
his learning, who does not know the 
infinite disputations in which, from tlie 
time of Plato to the present day, philo¬ 
sophy has engaged upon <he subject 
<»f “ beauty.” The mere list of the names 
of (hose who have treated on the subject 
would fill many volmnes. (-onfucins. 
Saint Augustine, Wolf, Diderot, Andrei, 
Hurke, Sultzcr, Winkehuan, Rcqiieno, 
Raz;4onico, Mengs, and thousands upon 
thousands of others have entered into 
thousands of discussions without being 
able to arrive at a unanimous opinion. 
Subsequent writers could never be con¬ 
tent with the opinions of those who went 
before them, and several of them, after 
the manner of many metaphysicians, 
made a great clamour about a number of 
things, without understanding a single 
one. A strong proof that the majority 
spoke, and wrote, concerning a thing, of 
the very definition of which they were 
ignorant, is amply evidenced by the won¬ 
derful discrepiincy of their sentiments. 

Plato siud that the idea of the beauti¬ 
ful consisted in a jjerfect acquaintance 
with the productions of nature, (hccro, 
in his Tuscuhin's Disputations, defines 
beauty to be a certain harmony of form, 
with a certain sweetness of colouring. 
Nicolini writes that “ beauty,” is the 
union of several truths collected by the 
mind into one single conception. C’osta 
and Gioja declare that unity in order 
and variety constitute the archetypal idea 
of “ beauty.” Hutchinson calls the sen¬ 
timent which man has of “ beauty,” a 
sixth sense. Perhaps we may shortly find 
another opportunity of dilating upon this 
subject, that is, in what manner beauty 
has been defined, sought, and proclaimed 
by the greatest nations. For the present 
it will be sufficient to describe the ideas 
of beauty entertained by the Greeks, and 
particularly their sculptors, w’ho embodied 
it in those statues, in wliich a cerUunisra- 
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portion and variety of straight and curved 
lines, of flat and iTiuiid surface always 
corresponding to the subject, offered to 
the view a harmonious, supernatural 
beauty, which caused Maximus Tyrius 
to say that “ no man was ever so beautiful 
as a statue," which is formed by the art¬ 
ist, perfect in every beauty, as the poet 
makes his hero, perfect in every virtue. 

lict it not be supposed that this mys¬ 
terious conception of ideal beauty," was 
confined to Zeuxis and the ancient paint¬ 
ers alone ; others have found it a source 
of inspiration, and among the number 
was Itaffaelle, w’ho, as he shows in his 
w'ork, and as we find in a letter addressed 
to Jfaldassare Castiglionc, on the subject 
of the Galatea in the palazzo Ghigi, dis¬ 
tinctly describes how careful he had been 
to select his models from what was best 
in nature, and then to bring them to per¬ 
fection by the aid of the beau ideal. 
(iiiido Hcni, as we have already had oc¬ 
casion to mention, and shall again very 
frequently, made this “ beau ideal ” his 
constant guide. 

Various anecdotes of Guido, upon the 
subject of beauty, are related by the his¬ 
torian Malvasia, one of wliicb maybe ap¬ 
positely repeated here. In a letter of this 
groat painter respecting his celebrated 
picture of St. Michael the Archangel, he 
says—and it is always with peculiar 
pleasure that w'c quote his words-—" Jn 
order to finish the archaiiyel, J could wish 
either to possess the pencil of an anyel, 
and' have before me forms from Paradise, 
or to see him in Heaven ; but since t am 
not able to winy my f iyht so high, and in 
vain have sought him on earth, / have 
studied the form which I had imagined in 
my own idea.” 

Jlut to continue our subject: artists 
having as it were drawn from heaven 
this idea of rational beauty, and having 
given it a form that could be submitted 
to the senses,—w'hen also the revelation 
of this rational beauty diffused itself in 
various ways through all the fine arts, a 
new source of happiness sprung up to tlie 
world, which loved and contemplated 
with delight the novel creation accom¬ 
plished by man through the exercise of 
his reason and innate power. This en¬ 
joyment, once tasted, became a real want; 
for we are so constructed by nature, that 
beauty, by its infinite modifications of 
aspect, bestows on us a perpetuity of fresh 
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deligiits without ever induciiip; satiety, 
fn proportion, tliereforc, to their civilisa¬ 
tion is the aptitude of men to taste, and 
their avidity, to seek for hewuty in every 
thing natural or artificial. So also in 
proportion to their consciousness of this 
moral sense of beauty, rational or physi¬ 
cal, is the degree in which they make nse 
of it; and by frequent use they bring it 
to perfection. Various degrees of beauty 
were established in nature and art; .those 
degrees then became the measures of de¬ 
light, and subsequently the measures of 
])lcasurc became the regulators of desire. 

Thus the human family gradually is¬ 
sued from its primitive state of listlessness 
and barbarism. 'flms in all things, 
physical as well as moral, it acquired a 
taste for order, civilisation, and elegance ; 
and hence succeeding generations were 
designated civil, in opposition to the rude 
and savage races which regarded not 
either the beautiful or the good ; whilst to 
the more advanced nations perfection is 
in everything ;in object of strenuous aim, 
a,nd men feel, we repe-it, a real want of it, 
as of sometlung absolutely necessary. 
We admit, of course, tliat science, litera¬ 
ture, and the study of pliilosopJiy conduce 
to civilisation, and are tlierel'ore far from 
asserting tliat the fine arte are the sole 
instructors of the people ; but they are 
of very great assistance, and constitute a 
powerful auxiliary to liistory, poetry, and 
literature in general. 

\^"e must not, therefore, believe that 
the true glory of the arts of sculpture and 
painting consists in simple imitation ; 
this is only tlie purely material part. 
We are not unaware that some persons en- 
entertiiin the hypothesis that to imitate per- 
feclly,cven things deformed and vulgar, 
is the acme of the art. Hut shallow and 
cramped, indeed, must be the mind that 
holds such a creed. A mere imitator 
Would be an artisan, not an artist. An 
ambassador from the Teutoni being at 
Rome, was shown in the forum a much 
admired picture in which was represented 
an aged man, thin, dirty and disgusting, 
leaning upon a stick in a position painful 
to look at. When asked what was his 
opinion of this wonderfid and close imi¬ 
tation, he replied—“ Yoit will understand 
what value / set upon such a representa¬ 
tion, when I tell you that I would not 
willmgly turn my eyes upon even a Ihiny 
being in so alyect a condition." Aristotle 
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conceived a great friendship for Proioge- 
ncs of (launas, who had painted a por¬ 
trait of Festydys, his motlier, and advised 
him immediately to abandon light sub¬ 
jects and live in the admiration of pos¬ 
terity as a historic painter, devoting him¬ 
self' to lofty subjects, such as the mighty 
enterprises of Alexander the Great. In 
the same manner the fsunous painter 
^icias, .‘IS Demetrius Phalerius relates, 
said, that only grand subjects could ren¬ 
der the art a worthy sister of poetry and 
jdiilosophy. And in reference to these, 
wc think with Giordani 4i^t it is not 
pure and elegant expressions, ingenious 
conceits, rliylhmical accents, and harmo¬ 
nious cadences, that constitute genuine, 
noble poetry —no, true poetry is a divine 
inspiratioit whieh should fire and exalt 
us above low things and vulgar eircum- 
stanees ; should instil new virtue, endow 
with a new mind, lie is the true great 
poet who makes men greater than them¬ 
selves ; for as a poet remarks :— 

-“ Unlt'ss above himself he can 

Erect himself, how mean a thing is man,” 

That man was a poet whose dis¬ 
course made the heart of Acliillcs swell 
with emulation, and his eyes fill with 
tears of impatience ; he was a poet who 
simply by the power of words brought 
back to the fight t.hc flying army of the 
Lacedemonians. Probably he would not 
1)0 the poet of the boudoir, but he is the 
real bard, the true genius, dear and sa¬ 
cred to his own nation, .and honoured 
with eternal glory by all the cartli. 
Neither do we believe that the true, no¬ 
ble art of painting consists only in good 
design, lights and sliades, nor in excel¬ 
lence of colouring; those parte are impor¬ 
tant and beautiful, but purely material, 
liut the true spirit, the genuine, august, 
celestial fire of the jut is, as with poetry, 
in the grandeur of tlie subject, which 
seizes the soul tlirough the means of the 
senses, and lights in us a noble emulation ; 
a result, indeed, which seems to us to be 
accomplished sometimes more effectively 
hy painting than l)y poetry, because tlie 
ideas are not conveyed tlirough the slow 
succession of sounds to our imagination, 
which is thus necessitated to laborious 
exertion iji order to retjiin Ibc first im¬ 
pressions and connect tlicm with those 
that follow. Hut painting, like sculpture, 
presents the whole subject at once, and 
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by its continued presence impresses it 
much more vividly upon the mind. 
Phidias in the majesty of his Jupiter; 
Praxiteles in liis Bacchus ; Timanthes in 
his Iphigenia ; Timomachus in his Me¬ 
dea, seemed to contest and obtain the 
victory over the verses of Homer and 
Euripides on the same subjects. And if 
the pictorial art possesses many advan- 
ta^s in certain respects over poetry, it 
has still more over philosophy, because it 
invariably accomplishes its purjjose of 
persuading the mind by a pleasurable 
appeal to the senses. But philosophers, 
whose writings are frequency character¬ 
ized by a too rigid subtilty and deep 
mysteriousness of wisdom, delight 'hose 
only whose talents and erudition enable 
them to understand their learned abst'■ac¬ 
tions, which are sometimes so difficult, 
that the writer himself would be puzzled 
to explain them. Literature is, as we 
have already remarked, a powerful aid in 
the civilisation of society, but the unlet¬ 
tered part of the people are little able to 
benefit from it. 

On the other hand there is no one so 
absolutely brutish and stupid but he will 
stop to conlemplate « sublime work of 
art, and in that contemplalion will expe¬ 
rience pleasure, and delighted with this 
liitherto unknown pleasure, will seek to 
enlarge it by inquiries, and searc.h for 
explanations. 1'hus, from the contem¬ 
plation of a work of art, even the most 
ignorant derives pleasure and instruction, 
which excite and make a lasting im¬ 
pression upon his mind: thus by degrees, 
without labour, and almost without 
knowing the reason, he becomes en¬ 
amoured of the essence of “ good” 
presented to him under the form of 
“ beauty.” 

As an illustration it may be remarked, 
.that the voice of Plato and Aristotle was 
not heard much beyond the porch and 
the academy, and perhaps never reached 
the cars of the conunon people, who 
were equally unacquainted with much of 
the sublime poetry of Homer. But the 
works of Phidias, of Myron, Protogencs, 
Apelles, attracted the attention of the 
multitude as if by the force of irresisti¬ 
ble enchantment. And those who had 
once beheld the Minerva of IMiidias, or 
the wonderful pictures of Prologcnescould 
never after be content to have before their 
eyes that which was barbarous, or rough, 
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or mediocre. Their sense after such a 
manifestation of exquisite beauty become 
intolerant of everything that was not 
supererainent and perfect; consequently 
their mind sought, and acquired great 
subtilty of skill in the detection of every 
little defect. And as has been observed by 
many philosophers ancient and modern, 
by Montaigne, Vico, and Gioja among 
others,—it is a property of the human 
mind that no one faculty can be brot^ht 
to perfection without the improvement 
at the same time of the other powers, 
which by a kind of moral electricity ac¬ 
quire a simultaneous enlargement; so 
with the more enlightened understanding 
of tlie line arts, the people of (Jreece 
received the sense, the sentiment of 
rcfinemj'nt, of civilisation. Wherefore 
these people who were accustomed to re¬ 
quire the perfection of beauty in paint¬ 
ings and statues, could never admire 
graceless clothing; ungainly movements; 
unrefined diction; sounds or songs harsh 
and grating, cruel customs, savage laws, 
or barbarous ceremonies of religion. 
They were consequently the most civi¬ 
lised people of the world. 

Having arrived thus far, and, as we 
trust, proved that the Fine Arts have tlie 
special power of raising nations from 
their primitive condition of barbarism, 
and of rendering them setisiblc to the 
impressions of beauty and perfection, no 
one will now Tefuse to admit that tlie 
the particular art above mentioned is a 
most poweri’ul instrument of social pros¬ 
perity. Can it be deemed possible to find 
real moral prosperity where there is no 
love of good order, the source of wise 
customs, and where there is no earnest 
pursuit of perfectibility ?—No! Wherever 
the appearance of barbarism does not en¬ 
gender, in all, insuperable aversion and 
horror; wherever the mind of the multi¬ 
tude is devoid of that healthy feeling 
which prompts them to regard great 
crimes as things brutish and productive. 
of real evil, there is neither dignity nor 
happiness : but where a people is seen to 
aim, by external works and enduring 
monuments, at tlie perpetuation of the 
glory of the good, of virtue, and by a 
necessary sequence to establish the aver¬ 
sion to evil and crime, we may be cer¬ 
tain that such a jicople can never fall 
Into that stupixl ferocity or listless in- 
diftcrcncc to good and evil which con- 
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stitute the strongest barriers to the pro¬ 
gress of civilisation. 

Architecture, sculpture, painting, are 
therefore, for a people, a mode of visible 
history, which addresses itself perpetu¬ 
ally to die multitude representing to 
them the noble deeds of the nation, and 
preserving for their contemplation the 
forms of men, great in every private or 
public, military or civil virtue. A splen¬ 
did temple, a magnificent cenotaph, a 
majestic triumphal arch, the statues 
erected in public places, medals, in fact, 
all such monuments are testimonies of 
public veneration and gratitude—are tri¬ 
butes to worth conferring immortality 
on men of the highest eminence. And 
who could contemplate them without be¬ 
ing incited to imitate the examples thus 
recorded ? Seneca indeed and Lactan- 
tius state that the ancients collected in 
public places the statues of the most re¬ 
nowned characters in order that the peo¬ 
ple might have the opportunitj' of fre¬ 
quently beholding them, and being there¬ 
by reminded of their deeds, might be 
induced to follow in their steps. Ninns 
raised the statue of Bclus his father in 
Babylon as a monument, and the admir¬ 
ing people were inspired with filial piety. 
Alexander the Great exhibited to the view 
of his army drawn up in battle-array 
the portraits o<^ those courageous soldiers 
who were drowned in crossing the Gra- 
nicus, thus affording palpable evidence 
that the glory of those who die for their 
country is immortal. There was a sta¬ 
tue erected in Babylon of Semiramis, 
with her vestments loose, her hair un¬ 
bound as at the moment when she rose 
up in the night to defend the city from 
this the women learned that when their 
country is in danger, they should lay 
aside all fear and weakness. Athens 
raised a statue to Ailsop, a deformed 
slave, and the people were thus reminded 
of the great truth—that wisdom united 
with virtue constitutes the highest no¬ 
bility* to which the gates of immortality 
are ever open. Nor are we able fully 
to appreciate the effect of the statueso 
such men as Cadmus, Theseus, Pericles, 
Epaminondas and many other great 
men, or of the practice of considering 
artists as sacred persons, the peculiar 
charge of the public, in alluring the 

* Sec On the Origin of Mobility, vol. xiv. of 
this Magazine. 
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Greeks to virtue and gloiy. Polygnotas, 
to whatever part of Greece he went, tra¬ 
velled at the public expense. Proto¬ 
genes painted the celebrated portrait of 
TalystLs, one of the founders of the famed 
city of Rhodes, representing him in the 
act of obtaining the civic palm and his 
apotheosis from his fellow-citizens. Pliny 
assures us, that the beauty of this pic¬ 
ture was superhuman, and that Proto- 
gencs had devoted incalculable time and 
study to this chef-d'wuvre. It hap¬ 
pened about that time that Demetrius laid 
siege to the city, but for a long while 
with very bad success. 

It was told the king that an assault 
might be m:ide with effect, on a part of 
the city near the rc.sidence of Proto¬ 
genes, because tlie walls there were 
much decayed, but the king had such 
respect for that great artist, that he would 
not consent to the plan, for fear of alarming 
Protogenes, and causing the destruction 
of his beautiful pictures. We could 
multiply instances of veneration shown 
to Aristoluiis, wlio painted Epaminoii- 
das ; to Cleon, w'ho depicted Cadmus, 
the teacher of civilization to the Thebans, 
and represented Uhcscus in the majes¬ 
tic character of the saviour of Ath^jns. 
Paiiaceus, who painted Miltiades, the con¬ 
queror at Marathon, with the Greeks pur¬ 
suing the fugitive Persians. This however 
is certain, that the people gathered in ad¬ 
miration and joy about these painting.s, 
and that among them was a yomig man 
who spent a great portion of each day in 
the portico, in contemplation of them, 
his mind having been so absorbed by 
them, as he himself declares, that he 
was unable to sleep. This young man 
was Themistocles, and these pictures 
caused him to become the victor of Sala- 
mis, the conqueror of Xerxes, and the 
saviour of his own country. ^ 

Tills all-powerfid influence of the art 
was not felt by the Grecians alone, but 
afterwards extended to the republic of 
Rome. Varro and Pomponius Atticus 
collected a vast number of portraits of 
deceased great men to show that these 
men, through their noble deeds, had 
deserved to live for ever. Lucius Em¬ 
bus Paulus requested of the common¬ 
wealth of Athens that a painter might 
he sent to Rome on the occasion of the 
Macedonian triumph. Metrodorus was 
selected as one who was not only a good 
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artist, b\|t also a learned pupil of Car- 
neades, and an excellent philosopher; 
wherefore Emilius, one of the noblest 
citizens of the greatest city in the world, 
confided to him the education of Ids 
own sons; nor did the Romans deem 
that in placing their sons to study under 
sculptors and painters they were send¬ 
ing them to the workshops of mechanics, 
but that they were introducing them to 
the school of the noblest and most refined 
wisdom, presided over by artists who, if 
they were worthy of that title, were true 
philosophers and poets. The one class 
are teachers of the esoteric art, the otlier 
of the exoteric art. But the latter is the 
most eftective. 

A statue was decreed at Rome to that 
Ephesian philosopher and expoimder ot 
the Greek law who assisted in the for¬ 
mation of the table of the Rmnan law ; 
not far from the forum were placed sta¬ 
tues of Guirinus, Pythagoras, of Hora- 
tius Codes who done defended the 
bridge against the whole Tuscan anny ; 
of Mutius Scu'vola, who burned his right 
hand because it had failed to plant well 
the blow intended to slay Porsenna. 
The portrait of Caia SufRcia was conse¬ 
crated because of lier donation to the 
republic, as was also that of Clelia, for 
her true Roman intrepidity in crossing 
the Tiber. 

The effigies of the Camilli, of the 
Fabii, the Fabricii, the Scipias, of the 
three Decii and many others whose 
portrdts and statutes were exliibited to 
the public gaze of veneration, spoke with 
a mute eloquence more forcible perhaps 
than the voice of Hortensius or Cicero, 
ol‘ Horace or of Virgil, more powerful 
to incite the mind to fortitude and wis¬ 
dom ; and these arc the sources of the 
civilization and security of the nation. 
But to show what effect these statues 
and pictures produced even among the 
Roinans, we will select one example 
from the multitude which might be 
adduced. It is w<dl-known that the 
Romans placed in the atria of their dwel¬ 
lings the effigies of their ancestors, so that 
they could never enter or leave the house, 
without being reminded of the glory of 
their forefathers, and without receiving 
„ from these statues silent applause, or re¬ 
proach, or encouragement. Tims even as 
the painting of the triumph of Miltiades 
had driven sleep from the eyes of Thomis- 
•’ D —N0V£I<t3£H^ 1839. 


tocles, and inspired him with those feel- ‘ 
ings which carried him on his glorious 
course till he became the conqueror .of 
the Persians ; so with Scipio, the statues 
of his ancestors planted the first germ of 
his subsequent <glory; for he declared 
that they seemed continually to require 
of him the performance of deeds of the 
highest renown. Scipio contemplated 
them frequently, asid became Africanus. 
An infinity of similar examples might be 
cited, to show that the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans made the beautiful the apotheosis 
of those whom they wished to render 
immortal; for that appeared to be the 
aim of tlie artist, even in preference to 
resemblance. Thus talent was indicated 
by the lines on the forehead, calmness in 
the mouth, activity of mind, and mag¬ 
nanimity in the eye, and in all things 
still they sought the beautiful. In fine, 
the idea of the good was always embodied 
and rcverctl under the form of the beau¬ 
tiful ; and reciprocally the bearitiful in¬ 
spired the idea of the good. Thus we 
sec how art, by blending the conceptions 
of beauty and vidour, beauty and virtue, 
beauty and glory, exercised a noble and 
universal influence, and by mciins of 
sublimity produced the Leonidases, the 
Themistoclcscs, the Scipios, who were not 
men merely but ceritahlc wonders of hu~ 
maniti/. 

We see thus what adoration Greece 
paid to beauty—-and we know that at 
Athens, (lyprus and other cities, wor¬ 
ship, under mythological mysteries,' was 
established to beauty, as the soul of the 
universe, and that the grave Polemar- 
clion presided over tlic ceremonies. Rome 
also, in like manner as Greece, laboured 
to represent beauty in the fine arts, and 
the vestals and the statue of Laurentia 
Acca testify the veneration in which 
they held this cherished divinity. After¬ 
wards, in the middle ages, beauty was 
the power by the influence of which tlic 
troubadours, the cavaliers, and the courts 
of love strove to civilize society; thus 
manifesting their accordance with the 
sentiment of Pytliagoras, who declared 
that to him beauty was an object of deep 
veneration ; a swell as with that of Virgil, 
who said, when speaking of Euryalus, 
that the sacreduess of virtue was aug¬ 
mented, when it appeared in a beautiful 
countenance. On tile other hand Gioja 
and Bentham seem to agree with Mar*-." 
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tial* (genemlly speaking) in the feeling 
expresi^ in his epigram on deformed per¬ 
sons, supposing thAt form, and ugly or 
beautiful faces can be mirrors of the 
mind. 

With equal facility it might be proved 
that architecture at once promotes and 
indicates the state of civilisation. But 
we shall content ourselves with citing 
the authority of Cassiodorus, who affirms 
that, in the house which he builds, a 
man makes the portrait of his own mind; 
consequently, a nation’s portrait is be¬ 
held in its cities. Let due praise and 
honour, then, be given to the wealthy 
of Great Britain who by monuments, 
statues, and pictures, strive to promote 
the love and splendour of the fine arts, 
in which, perhaps, will be found the 
most popular school of improvement. 
And if we have appeared to diverge 
from the subject of the National Gallery, 
we shall be admitted to have touched 
upon some points essential to the de¬ 
monstration of its great importance as a 
sample of the fine arts, which, we re¬ 
peat, in using material beaidi/ to inspire 
with the idea of rational beauty, or good, 
become most poweriiil auxiliaries in the 
promotion of human advancement. 

The foregoing reflections were sug¬ 
gested whilst we were contemplating 
the numerous masterpieces, collected in 
tlie National Gallery, of various schools 
of painting, and especially the Italian, 
by the following sentence, wJiich asso¬ 
ciation recalled to our mind : “ On n'en- 
tend encore prononoer nulle part comme 
en Italic, ‘ O J)io ! com ’e hello !’*. 
And truly, the Italian school has had in 
Rafiaellc, Leonardo, Coreggio, Guido, 
and many otlier masters, earnest ad¬ 
mirers and true priests of beauty'^’. And 

* _ crinc ruber, 

Niger ore, brevis pedc, luiiiine Issus, 

Bern luagnam pra^stas, zoile, si bonus cs. 

(Mart. Ep. 81. j 

* M. A. P. ilistoire de la Peinture en Italic. 

Paris. Diiiol, 1817. 

t “ Et quelle est, dit Pymandre, cette Beauts, 
ce beau, ce belair? Je nepuis bien Ic dire, 
r^pondis-jc; muis ce que je sais, e’est qu’il y en 
a un, et vous le connaitrez comme inoi, si vous 
observez les Peiiures d'Italic. Car vous y re- 
marquerez uneertain gout tout particulier, qui 
lie se voit jias dans ceux des peintres Strangers 
qui out conserve ecliri de lour pays: et cette 
diflbrcnce no se reinarque pas sculement dans 
les ouvrages des plus excellent peintres muis 
mitnies dans les tableaux des peintres ordi¬ 
naries.”— p'elibicv. 
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This beauty was the aim o^he lugh- 
est masters, of both the Italian and other 
schools, in the painting of portraits, to 
which we shall restrict our critical re¬ 
marks in this article, promising to con¬ 
tinue in the next, the series we haae 
commenced. 

No one, certainly, is so dull as not to 
comprehend that resemblance is the first 
requisite in a portrait. Theodoras of 
Samos made a bust of himself in bronze: 
the work was most beautifully executed, 
but obtained little praise, because it was 
deficient in resemblance. But tliis re¬ 
semblance does not consist merely in the 
lineaments of tlie countenance, the co¬ 
louring of the flesh, or the gesture of 
tlie entire person ; but, as Pliiloslralus 
says, the portrait should express tlie 
soul also. Demetrius, as afterwards did 
Calabrese copied merely the likeness. 
Myron was designated the similitudi- 
narian, and Dionysius was called, in 
derision, atropographos, because he re¬ 
presented the form only of the man, and 
not his soul. 

Hence Lysippus obtained much re¬ 
nown, because in his portraits there W'as 
beauty, together w’ith so close a resem¬ 
blance, tliat even though the head were 
covered over and concealed, the form 
might still be recognised ; but W'hen the 
face was exposed, the character and even 
the thoughts of the person might be dis¬ 
cerned. Xeuxis in this manner painted a 
most beautiful portrait of Penelope, in 
which might plainly be read tlie modesty, 
patience, and every otlier virtue that 
enters into the character of the matron. 
Silaniones painted Sappho, and personi¬ 
fied poetry: Apelles, in the portrait of 
Alexander, painted a Mars. But to 
leave the ancients, when we look at the 
seemingly living form of Giovanni di 
Medici, in Titian’s portrait of liim as 
leader of the “ Bande Nere, ” wc can 
easily comprehend that if he bad fought 
at Pavia in the service of the French, 
Francis the First would not have been 
sent a prisoner into Spain by Charles 
tlie Fifth. Wlien I view the portrait of 
Leonardo da Vinci, by tlve famous Gian 
Giacomo Trivulzio, I am proud of being 
an Italian ; and when I contemplate 
Soutermans’ magnificent portrait of Ga¬ 
lileo, I not only am proud, but seem 
to myself more than man. 

Such is our idea of the importance of 
[court mao. 
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beauty iji a portrait; and we repeat 
continually that a portrait should always 
embody the Ufe and panegyric of the in- 
dividud ; whence follows the severe but 
just conclusion, that if it is difficult to 
paint a portrait it is still more difficult 
to become worthy of one. 

But let us turn from the difficulties of 
painting a likeness to tlic observation 
and comparison of the various portraits 
in the National Gallery. We have al¬ 
ready spoken in the preceding article of 
two portraits, the one (20*) of Cardinal 
di Medici, the other of Giulia Gonzaga 
24), as we think not of Florence, but, of 
Mantua ; and we pointed out the cha¬ 
racteristics which distinguish Sebastianu 
del Pioinbo the warm admirer and inti¬ 
mate friend ol' MichaclangelO. We no¬ 
ticed the excellence of the Portrait of a 
Ltidg (21) by Buonzino, remarkable for 
the beautiful exccritiun for which this 
painter was celebrated ; only we observed 
that W'e doubted whether such a ])crsoii 
as the Dukk of San A'^itali had ever ex¬ 
isted in Parma. We regret very much 
the absemee of the name ol‘ the gentle¬ 
man whose portrait,.by Vanovkk (52), 
displays all (he freedom of pencil and 
peculiarspiritof VANDYKJi.for we should 
desire to know if it expresses the charac¬ 
ter of the individual in an equal degree 
with the Portrait of Rubens ( H)) by the 
same master. 

A singular effwt is produced by the 
location beside a Vandyke, of that phe¬ 
nomenon of painting, Rumuiiandt, who 
in “ a Portrait said to that of a Jew 
Merchant ” has cxhiliitcd all the won¬ 
derful power of his style which witli ex¬ 
treme ruggedness and immense real dif¬ 
ficulty combines an easy manifest free¬ 
dom, forming a masterjiicce that excites 
universal astonishment, and which cont- 
pletcly casts into tlie shade every painter 
who has the boldness to attempt to imi¬ 
tate him. Many painters Imwcvcr imi¬ 
tate IIembuandt, but their resemblance 
to him is tliat of the monkey to man. 
How very different are the portraits 
(140 and 145)byVANDER Helst, which 
contain many beauties but arc too stu¬ 
died. Let us turn to another fine work. 
A single Bath formed the magnificent 
panegyric of Ilippias tlie arcliitect; so 
perhujjs the spirited Portait of Lord Li- 

* The numbers in parentlieses correspond to 
the numbers in tho Gallciy. 
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^mer (143) may be said to constitute a 
splendid monument of the classic ele¬ 
gance and love of the beautiful which 
characterised the mind of Sia Josaca 
IlEYNOiDs—a name revered by aB who 
delight in painting, or who cultivate ar¬ 
tistic literature, ^though they may not 
entirely coincide in all his opinions. We 
greatly admire also the Portrait of the 
Right Hon. W. Wyndham (128) by Sir 
Joshua, but cither the accomplished ora¬ 
tor and statesman and secretary-at-war 
in Mr. Fox’s administration could not 
inspire Reynolds, or the hand of this 
great master was feeble in his last pic¬ 
tures, and it has nut the attraction of his i 
splendid and wonderful Portrait of Lord 
Hcathcoie (111). What grandeur of in¬ 
vention, what poetiy in the lofty expres¬ 
sion of the countenance and ffic act of 
holding the keys of tlie obstinately-de¬ 
fended Gibraltar. 

I'liis portrait is in all respects one of 
those masterpieces the rational beauty 
of which (according to the principles we 
have laid down) tends to demonstrate 
the important influence exerted by the 
fint* arts upon social organisation, and 
their power to excite to noble deeds. 
What British officer would not desire to 
be immortalised in tlie same splendid 
manner as his Lordship ? Wliat craven 
heart at sight of this would not be stung 
with reproach, and, inspired with bold¬ 
ness, immediately vow to die ratlicr than 
give up the keys and fortress committed 
to his charge ? This picture is a magni¬ 
ficent page in the military history of 
Great Britain, or rather an entire war- 
poem, and Joshua Hey holds as great 
a poet as Tyhtceus. Now if we can 
turn our views from this real eff’ect, let 
us look at the picture by Hogartii, of 
“ his own ‘portrait." The joyous richness 
of his talent, which employed itself upon 
subjects of satire and comedy, i.s dis¬ 
played in this portrait, as well as his plii- 
lozooic taste, by the introduction of his 
favorite dog Tray. From the traits of 
his countenance he seems closely to re¬ 
semble Ctesilocus, who was always 
merry and always painted humorous and 
satirical scenes, which like the pictures 
of Hogarth, had more effect in the im¬ 
provement of manners, than (he real 
comedy of the stage. 

And here indexed wc find removed 
from the stage to tlie gallery the “ Gen- 
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TiEMAN Smith” with whom we met 
der the title of “ Portrait of an Actor" 
by Hopner. Although we do not wish 
to discuss the merit of the colouring of 
this portrait, yet we must acknowledge 
its excellence in many points, and that it 
is always laudable in a painter to make a 
portrait of a good and celebrated brother 
artist. For this reason we think Sir 
Wm. Beechy deserving of praise for the 
portrait of Joseph NoUekem sculptor 
(120) but we think he has introduced 
too much sculpture into the picture. 

Students in painting would derive 
great advantage from a comparison of 
the rather stiff style of Sir William 
Beechy with the portrait Vei.asguee 
(89)which is so full of fire and life, and 
witlithat of a Capuchin Friar done with 
so much dolbness and freedom in the tre¬ 
mendous style of Rembrandt, and with 
tlie Portrait of Mr. Angerstein (129) 
and of Benjamin West (144) by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence painted with his 
peculiarly magical sweetness of effect and 
colouring. Great indeed is the advan¬ 
tage that might by derived by students of 
the art, from a close and continued study 
of such portraits as these, which exhibit 
the diversity of moods in whicli nature, 
life, and tlie beautiful, may be viewed and 
represented. But among all the portraits 
we have noticed in the National Gallerv, 


among all the different styles of the many 
masters we have admired, we stop with 
the deepest adoration before the sublime 
Portrait of Pope Julius II. by Rae- 
EAE1.I.E (27) as if a voice by our side 
referring to him exclaimed, “ Deus eece 
Deus r and truly the works of Raf- 
FAELLE have such an air of Paradise 
tliat his pictures seem not the work of 
human hand, but created by etherial 
beauty itself, and cast upon earth to en¬ 
amour mankind of heavenly perfection. 
This beautg never abandoned Raffaelle 
even in his severe masculine portraits, 
such as that of Pope Julius II'. The de- 
.sign, the expression, the accessories—all 
is perfect; and as an Italian we read in 
the physiognomy of Julius his historical 
and noble idea of inscribing on his stan¬ 
dard—“ Italia ah exferis liberata." While 
contemplating the rational beauty we are 
inclined to pardon many faults in Julius 
II. because he seemed to desire the ac¬ 
complishment of the lofty mission of the 
Fine Arts. We earnestly hope that the 
verification will one day be happily ac- 
compUshed of the grand national idea 
expressed by RaFEaelle in this cele¬ 
brated portrait and peculiarly splended 
example of artistic beauty, and then will 
be proved—“ Que le bon nest qne le 
bean mis en action !" 


THE CHANGED LOVER. ‘ 


And has the reminiscence of tlie day 
When first I told my passion, pass’d away— 

When in mine onw yourtrembh'ng hand was placed. 
When on your cheek the mark of tears were traced— 
Those tears of bliss that fill’d my heart witli joy ; 

How couldst thou such fond hopes destroy ? 

• 

Reproach thyself—for I can pardon yet 
The transient love which taught thee to forget: 

And if 1 loved thee first, ’twas you that gave 
The hopes now buried in Oblivion’s wave ; 

And if the crowd were jealous of my^bliss, 

It ue’er foresaw' a change like this ! 
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KING EDWARD THE THIRD AND THE COUNTESS OF SALISBURY. 

AN HISTORICAL TALE. 

BY M. ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 

(Continued from page 435, and to be concluded in this volume,) 


CHAPTER V. 

King Edward aupa with the brewer of Ghent. 

Having devoted one half of the last 
cliapter in relating that succession of 
events by which the brewer Artaveld had 
been raised into such high power, the 
reader will not be surprised to behold him 
quitting the Hall of Conference, wherein 
the deputies of tlie corporations ordinarily 
discussed the affairs of tlie city and pro¬ 
vince, surrounded by a train of followers 
as if he had been a suzerain prince. No 
sooner, then, had he risen to depart, 
although he had to proceed from the ex¬ 
treme end of a long court ere he could 
reach the street, than a score of varlets, 
with staves, ran far forward to clear the 
way for him amongst the populace who 
on all sides thronged the thoroughfare 
through which he was likely to pass. 
Dignifiedly passing through a concourse of 
pages and grooms who were holding their 
masters’ horses, he briskly approached his 
steed, and .sprang into his saddle with tar 
greater ease than could have been ex¬ 
pected from a nran of his station, corpu¬ 
lence, and time of life. On his right 
liand, raoimted on a war horse worthy so 
noble and powerful a knight, rode the 
Marquis de Juliers, who at the battle of 
Mons-en-Puclle had penetrated into the 
tent of Philip tlie Fair ; and on his left, 
backing a palfrey whose gentle amble 
comported well witli his reverend calling, 
went the Lord Valerand, Archbishop of 
Cologne; next followed tlie Sire de Fau- 
quemont, and a brave knight, named Cour- 
traisien from his native city of Courtray, 
better known by such appellation tliaii by 
that of Zecher,* his patronymic, and lastly, 
in an indiscriminate medley, the deputies 
of the fair towns and the heads of corpo¬ 
rations, followed. 

This cortege was so numerous tliat, 
unperceived, two new personages joined 

* Literally, a jovial companion. 
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company with it; whether that the nen'- 
coraers were prqmpted by curiosity to ap¬ 
proach Jacob Artaveld, or imagined their 
rank entitled them to such place, they man¬ 
aged cleverly enough to strike into the file 
immediately after the Lords de Fauque- 
montand Courtraisicn. Thu6 had they rid¬ 
den for a quarter of an hour, when the head 
of thccolumn stopped beforeahouse several 
stories in height, extensive as a manufac¬ 
tory, and having somewhat of the impos¬ 
ing appearance of a scignoral residence ; 
here the whole party dismounted, and 
the varlets forthwith led the horses to an 
extensive range of stabling forming an 
angle with Artaveld’s dwelling, who on 
turning round to make a sign for his fol¬ 
lowers to enter, by chance perceived the 
newly-arrived couple. 

“ Ah! is’t thou, master Gerard,” 
cried Artaveld aloud; ‘‘give ye right 
welcome. Sorry am I that thou madest 
not greater haste to rejoin us, even only 
a few hours sooner, and thou would’st 
have been present at the decision we 
have just taken to ensure full freedom to 
the commerce of the good cities of Flan¬ 
ders, with Venice and Rhodes ; a decision, 
lor the execution of which Messire dc' 
Juliers and my lord, the Archbishop of 
Cologne, his brother, will continue to lend 
their powerful aid, not only throughout 
the whole extent of their territorial pos¬ 
sessions, which stretch away from Dus- 
seldorf to Aix-la-Chapelle, but even more 
effectually by their influence with other 
lords, their kinsmen and friends, among 
whom must be reckoned the august Em¬ 
peror of the Romans, Louis V. of Bava¬ 
ria. Truly, tliou would’st have seen with 
pleasure the ready unanimity with which 
the fair cities conferred upon me all the 
powers which appertained to Louis of 
Flanders, ere he took to his heels and 
sought shelter of his kinsman, the King of 
France.” 

Approaching neamr, and taking him 
aside, he added in a. whisper :— 
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“ Well! friend Denis, what tidingi 
irora England ? Hast seen King Ed¬ 
ward ? Seemeth he disposed to take off 
the imposed embargo ? Shall we get his 
Welch wools and Yorkshire leathers 'I 
Speak softly, and as though we were only 
chatting upon indifferent matters.” 

“ I have punctually fulfilled your in¬ 
structions, Jacquemart,” replied the mas¬ 
ter weaver, assmning the utmost famili¬ 
arity towards Artaveld in thus calling 
him by the appellation only common to 
his intimates, “ T have seen the King of 
England, and so struck was he by the 
observations I transmitted him in thy 
name, that he sends hither one of his 
trustiest counsellors to treat upon the 
business direct with, thee, unwilling to 
enter on it with any other, and knowing 
that it is bootless to address himself else¬ 
where, since what tliou wiliest, Flanders 
willcth.” 

“ Atid, by my life, he’s right therein,” 
bluntly uttered the burly brewer; “ but 
where bides this same messenger ?” 

“ 'Tis yon tall springald with reddish 
brown hair tliou seest across the street 
there, leaning against the bulk and toy¬ 
ing witli his falcon, as might become any 
baron of the Empire, or peer of France. 
Heaven pardon me, but methinks these 
EnglandersaW conceit themselves of direct 
descent from the‘Norman Conqueror.” 

“ No matter, vre must needs flatter 
their vanity. Invite thou, in my name, the 
youngster to the supper I give tlie Lord 
Archbishop of Cologne, the Marquis de 
Juliers, and our deputies of the good 
towns. Seat him at table after a manner 
to satisfy his self-love, but hark’ee, not 
too much in sight; betwixt Courtraisien 
who is a knight, and you, who arc a 
chief member of the corporation, for in¬ 
stance : have a care that he be not too 
near me, lest he catch a suspicion of his 
importance, and yet, however, not too 
far off, in order that I may study his 
physionomy. Counsel him, moreover, 
not to utter a word touching his mission, 
—and make him drink. 1 will discuss 
further with him after the supper.” 

Gerard Denis replied by a gesture of 
intelligence, and hastened to carry Wal- 
• ter the invitation which he was charged 
to transmit him. The yqung knight ac¬ 
cepted it apparently as a civility to which 
his ambassadorial title gave him claim, 
and at tlie appointed lime took, between 
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Courtraisien and the master weaver, the 
seat assigned him by Artaveld’s direction. 

The supper, from the numerous ar¬ 
ray of guests and profuse display of 
viands, was almost as splendid as that 
with which this chronicle opened at West¬ 
minster'; .there was a like parade of 
varlets, tlie same abundance of chased 
silver vessels, the same profusion of wines, 
liippocras and cervoisy ; the guests alone 
presented a totally different appearance; 
for, witli the exception of the Marquis de 
.Tuliers and the Archbishop of Cologne 
(seated at tlie upper end of tlie table on 
the right and left of Artaveld), and the 
Lords de l'’auquemoiit and du (’ourtrai- 
sien, who were placed opposite to each 
other, all the rest were eitlier simple 
burghers elect, or heads of corporations. 
These latter were consequently ranged 
without any otlier distinction save that 
of ago on each side of the table which 
stood a little lower down tlnm that where¬ 
on the “ service ofhonour” was set. As 
for Walter, he had unceremoniously thrust 
aside his neighbour, so that he succeeded 
in placing himself next the nobles, whilst 
Gerard Denis sat first in tlie rank 
of those who ate at the second table ; 
he was thereby stationed nearly opposite 
to Artaveld, and thus profiting by the 
precaution which the latter had taken for 
his own purposes, he was able to examine 
him at his case. 

The brewer was a man of from forty- 
five to forty-eight years old, of middle 
stature, and just beginning to grow cor¬ 
pulent. lie wore his hair cut square, 
with beard and moustache after the fii- 
shion of the nobles of the day. Although 
his countenance ordinarily had an expres¬ 
sion of good-nature, yet ever and anon 
his pent brows shot forth quick glances 
gleaming with a vivid cunning, which as 
instantaneously diffused itself' over the 
general expression of his physionomy. 
In odier respects he was attired as richly 
as allowable for a man of his condition, 
being clad in a species of surcoat of 
brown cloth, trimmed with black fox fur, 
havign silver ornaments intermingled— 
gold, vair, ermine, minever, and velvet 
being reserved only for knights. 

Walter was interrupted in this exami¬ 
nation by his varlet stooping over liis 
shoulder and whispering him a word or 
two. The Archbishop of Cologne at the 
same time thus addressed him :— 
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“ Sir Knight,” said the bishop, “ for it 
seemelh mo that I mistake not in giving 
you sucli title—” 

Walter bowed, in token of assent. 

“ Wilt pennit me to take nearer gaze 
at the falcon which your esquire carricth 
on his wrist ? it appeareth of noble race, 
although his species seems to me un¬ 
known.” 

“ With so much the more pleasure, my 
lord,” replied Walter, “ that you offer 
me occasion to present you my excuses 
touching the new guest which Robert 
tins way bringeth us; 'twas not ere ho 
had high and low made quest of a perch, 
tJie which not having found, tliat he bore 
hither La Prude, and was asking in mine 
ear whether his lordship would not per¬ 
mit a place to be given her amongst his 
own birds.” 

“Ay, ay,” said Artaveld, laughing, 
“ we of the burgher class have neither 
mews nor falconry; lofts and stables 
enough my dwelling furnishes, but dog- 
kennels and perches • none : yet in lieu 
thereof have we halls large enough, T 
trow, to lodge an army ; andmetliinks the 
dogs and hawks of my Lord of Cologne 
w'ill not complain on quitting the abode 
of Jacob Artaveld, of the hospitality they 
therein shall have received; for the humble 
lirewer hath done his best to render, as 
far as possible, his house worthy of the 
visit winch at this present he hath the 
honoAir of receiving.” 

“ The which,” replied the Marquis de 
Jnlicrs, “ my dear Jacquemart, we pro¬ 
mise you well to remember us, masters, 
varlets, dogs and falcons ; and not only 
the welcome we have received of you 
persoiiidly, but moreover of that accorded 
tf‘ us by the deputies of the fair cities of 
Flanders and the heads of the corpora¬ 
tions of (ihent,” added he, turning round 
towards the lower end of the table and 
bowing. 

“ You would have done wrong to have 
made us aught of excuse. Sir Knight,” re¬ 
plied the Archbishop of Cologne, after 
having examined the falcon en connois¬ 
seur, “the bird is, I am right certain, of a 
race more ancient and pure than full many 
of the hYench nobility, more especially 
since that Philip III. hath been advised 
to sell letters of enoblcment to Raoul tlie 
goldsmitli, who bad, as it so appeareth, 
ingots tor his ancestors, and who hath 
thus minted them into being; only that 
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recognising, as I do, tliy bird to be of 
high race, it would be impossible for me 
to indicate, maugre ray science in vene- 
rie, the country wherein slie liath been 
hatched.” 

“ Albeit that I am less learned than 
thou art in such matter, my lord,” inter¬ 
rupted Artaveld, “ I dare answer for it 
she cometh from the East; 1 have seen 
tlie like, it seems me, although they were 
full rare, in the islands of Rhodes and 
Cyprus, when 1 accompanied thither my 
lord the Count de Valois.” 

“And you have not guessed wrongly, 
master host,” said Walter, “ she cometh 
originally from the Nubian country, situ¬ 
ate, so say they, hard by the straits where 
Moses passed the Red Sea. Its parent 
birds were taken amongst the baggage of 
Muley Mahomed, sovereign of Grenada, 
by AJ])honso XI. of Csistilc, and given by 
the king to tlie good knight Lockhart, 
who had accompanied James Douglas in 
the pilgrimage that he hiul undert^en to 
carry to the Holy Sepulchre tlie heart of 
King Robert Bruce. At his return, Uie 
knight Itockhart having been taken in a 
skirmish between the English and the 
Scotch, by Wryneck, Earl of Lancaster, 
one of the conditions of the knight's 
ransom was that he should give a falcon 
of the race he had brought from Spain. 
The Earl of Lancaster, master of the 
precious creature, in turn, made gift of it 
to the lovely Alice de Grafton, who hatli 
confided it to me for my diversion during 
travel. Thus, see you, hatli her gc neal- 
ogy no flaw, but is of the noblest and 
best, established.” 

“ It reminds me,” said Courtraisien, 
“ that I saw that James of Douglas dur¬ 
ing his passage to I’Ecluse when he 
sought occasion to pass into the Holy 
Land, and ’twas I who gave him counsel 
to repair to Spain, now methinks some 
seven or eight years last passed.” 

“ ’Tis said,” continued the Sire deFau- 
quemont, “ that King Robert Bruce 
charged him with that commission, hold¬ 
ing him to be the bravest and most loyal 
knight throughout his kingdom.” 

“ Yes, yes,” replied Courtraisien, “ he 
hath often related to me how the matter 
happened ; for that did him high honour, 
and I took pleasure therein, as well as in 
other recitals of his noble deeds of chival¬ 
ry. It appeareth that during the days of 
Robert’s exile he made oath that, if he 
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should reconquer his kingdom, he would 
accomplish a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Sepulchre; but Ae never-ending wars 
which he had to sustain against the kings 
of England permitted him not to quit 
Scotland; so that on his death-bed he 
remembered him of the vow he had 
made, the which gave him sore tor¬ 
ment in his last agony for not having 
acquitted himself of it. Thereupon he 
sununoned to his bedside the gentle 
knight, Sir James of Douglas, before all the 
rest attendant upon him, and spoke thus- - 
“ ‘My Lord James, and dear friend, you 
know that I have had much to do and 
suffer in the time tliat I have lived to 
sustain my claim to this kingdom, and 
when I had the most to do, I vowed that 
if ever I saw my war ended and coiild 
govern in peace, I would go immediately 
to help war against the enemies of our 
Lord and Saviour, and those who are 
adverse to the Christian Faith. My heart 
hath always tended tliitherward, but our 
Redeemer hath not willed it thus and 
hath given me so much to do in my life¬ 
time, and at this hour 1 am so heavily 
stricken that it bescemeth me plainly that 
1 am about to die, as you see, and T too 
surely feel. Wherefore, since it be so, 
that my body cannot go thitlier, nor 
achieve that which my soul hath so much 
desired, I would send my heart in lieu of 
my body, to acquit me of my vow’ as far 
as it lieth possible in me ; and as I know 
none other knight more worthy than thy¬ 
self, nor better fitted to accomplish my 
vow in my stead, I beg and entreat of 
you, dear and special friend, as earnestly 
as I can, that you would have the good¬ 
ness to undertake this expedition for the 
love that you bear me, and to acquit my 
soul to our Lord and Saviour, for I have 
that opinion of your nobleness and loyalty 
that if you undertake this matter it can¬ 
not fail of success ; and tlius shall I die 
tlic more contented, the more easy, and 
the more tranquil; but if you do it as 
I reckon upon you, do it in the man¬ 
ner that I am about to tell you. 

“/ will that, so soon as / shall be 
deceased, you open my breast with your 
trusty sword, and taking my heart frmn 
my body, cause it to be embalmed, and 
put into a silver casket, which I have 
had made for the express purpose; take 
then as much money from my treasury 
as will appear to you suffici ent to per- 
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form your journey, as well as for all those 
whom you choose to go along with you ; 
and act so munificently, and provide 
yourself with such company and so much 
money, that wheresoever you pass it be 
known that you bear beyond seas the 
heart of King Robert of Scotland, and 
that, by his command, since his body can¬ 
not go thither. You will then deposit your 
charge at the Holy Sepulchre of our Lord, 
wherein he was buried.’ 

“ ‘ GaUant and noble king,’ replied 
James of Douglas, ‘ a hundred thousand 
thanks for the high honour you do me by 
entrusting me witli so dear and valuable 
a treasure ; J will do all you command 
me, right willingly, with the utmost loy¬ 
alty in my power, never doubt it, how¬ 
ever I may feel myself worthy of a so high 
distinction.” 

Ah ! gentle friend,’ replied the king, 

* great thanks fur the promise you make 
me. And now, can I die more content¬ 
edly, since 1 know that tlic most loyal, 
the most valiant and most accomplished 
knight of my kingdom will achieve that 
for me which 1 am unable to do for my¬ 
self.’ Then throwing his arm round the 
neck of the Lord Douglas, the king ten¬ 
derly cmbniccd his friend, and died. 

” That same day mid according as ithad 
been commanded of him, James of Doug¬ 
las opened with his sword the breast of 
his lord and king, and drawing therefrom 
his royal heart, placed it in the silver cas¬ 
ket upon which was engraven a lion, the 
blazon of the kingdom of Scotland, then 
hanging this casket about his neck, he 
set forth with a great retinue from the 
port of Montrose, and landedatL'Eclusc,* 
where T saw him, where I knew him, 
and where he with his own mouth ro- 
lated to me that which 1 have just told 
you.” 

“ And carried he the enterprise to a 
good end?” asked Gerard Denis, ventur¬ 
ing a word in this conversation held be¬ 
tween the nobles. 

” No,” replied the Marquis de Juliers, 
“ 1 have heard say that Douglas perished 
in Spain.” 

“ And his death was worthy of his life,” 
said Walter, speaking in turn. “ Albeit I 
am an Englishman and he was of Scot¬ 
land, I render him justice, for he was a 
noble imd puissant knight. I remember 

Sluys in Flanders. 
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me upon a certain night, ’twas during 
the war of 1327, in which Sir James of 
Douglas, with about two hundred men- 
at-arms, penetrated witliih our camp, 
whilst all were sleeping, and strakc his 
horse witli the spur, so sharp and far, that, 
he reached even to the tent of the young 
King Edward III., crying ‘ Douglas ! 
Douglas !’ King Edward happily heard 
this war-cry, and had barely time to slip 
from under the canvas of his tent, for 
already hjid the sword of Douglas cut 
asunder the cords to bring it down upon 
him. He slew amongst us full three 
hundred men in that night, and notwith¬ 
standing effected his escapewithout losing 
even one of his companions ; after which 
we kept sharp watch each night, having 
ever fear of the restless dreams of that 
same Douglas.” 

“ And know you the particulars oi" his 
death V’ asked the Marquis of .luliers. 

“Yes, even to the last, for my master 
in chivalry repeated them ftill often to 
me. I’hcn, to his mishaps, he did that 
which you had counselled hi in, .sirKnight,” 
continued Walter turning towards Cour- 
traisien, “ and arrived in Spain : ’twas 
at the moment at which King Alphonso of 
Arragon was warring against the Saracen 
King of Grenada; and the King of Spain 
asked of the noble jiilgriin whether for 
the honour of his Saviour and the Blessed 
Virgin, he would not break a lance against 
the inildels ! ‘ Ay ! that will 1 n'adily,’ re¬ 
plied Douglas, ‘ and thatthe soonestpossi- 
ble.’ On the morrow the King Aljihonso 
quitted the camp to draw nigh to his ene¬ 
mies; the Kingof Grenada didso,likewise, 
and each set their host in battle array. 
As for the Black Douglas, he placed him¬ 
self on one of the wings with his Scot¬ 
tish knights and esquires, to make better 
work and more powerful effort. So soon 
as ho had perceived that the battalion on 
each side was fully ranged and the troops 
of the King of Spain in motion, he ima¬ 
gined they were about to begin the onset, 
and as he ever wished to be among the 
first, rather tlian last, on like occasion, he 
and all his company struck their spurs 
into their horses shouting ‘ Douglas! 
Douglas !” until they were in the midst 
of the King of Grenada’s battalion, and 
there believing himself to be followed by 
the Spaniards, he unfastened from his 
neck the casket which enclosed the heart 
of Robert Bruce, and threw it before 
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him amongst the Saracens crying: ‘ Now 
pass thou onward royal heart as thou 
was teont, and Douglas wjll follow thee 
or die Thereupon he and his knights 
penetrated so deeply into the Saracen 
ranks that they disappeared like steel 
within a w''und, and tliere and tlien 
performed they prodigies of valour; but 
they could not hold out, the Spaniard 
to their shame be it spoken, essayed to 
rescue neither him nor his, 'The next day 
Douglas was found dead on the field clasp¬ 
ing to his breast the silver casket, and 
round him lay his companions; tliree or 
lour only survived, and one, the knight 
Tiockbart^ brought away the casket with 
its precious relic which were interred with 
high pomp in the Abbey of Melrose. 
Since which time have those of Douglas, 
whohad hitherto borne upon a shield azure 
a chef-argent and three stam, gules upon 
argent, substituted, for such, their blazon, 
a bleeding heart surmounted by a crown ; 
and that the Knight Lockhart hath 
changed his name into that of Loekhcart, 
the which, in (Jallic tongue, significlh 
‘ heart locked.’ Oh !” continued Walter, 
fired with enthu8ia.sm : “ indeed, and 
well might it be said he was a brave and 
w'orthy knight: a noble and renowned 
war captain, that same who, Imving fought 
in seventy battles had gained fifty-seven, 
and whom none regretted more than did 
King Edward, albeit he had more than 
once.sent him back his archersalter having 
thrust out the right eye and lojjped the 
forefinger of each, to the end that they 
might not againbendbow,or launch arrow.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the Archbishop of 
Cologne, “ tlie young leopard * would 
fain have grappled wiQi the old lion, * to 
test which had strongest teeth or sharpest 
claws.” 

“ You have hit it, my lord,” answered 
the yoimg knight, “ lo you, what he hoped 
for, so long as the Black Douglas was in 
life, and such he. no longer hopes for— 
Douglas being dead.” 

“ To the memory of the Black Dou¬ 
glas !” ventured Gerard Denis, filling 
Walter’s cup to the brim with Rhenish 
wine. 

“ And to the health of Edward III. of 
England !” added Artaveld casting a pe¬ 
netrating glance at the young knight as 
he rose from his seat. 

• In allusion to their armorial bearings. 
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“ Ay,” continued the Marquis de Ju- 
iien, “ and may he perceive anon that 
Philip of Valois sits upon a throne which 
is his, sleeps in a palace which is his, and 
reigns over a nation which is his !" 

“ Oh ! 'tis a setlded matter already, my 
lords, 1 swear it you,” replied Wjdter ; 
“ and if he tliought himself sore of find¬ 
ing good allies—” 

“ On my soul! tlioy will not be want¬ 
ing to him,” exclaimed tlie knight de 
Fauquemont; “ and here sits my neigh¬ 
bour Courtraisien, who is yet more of 
a Fleming than a Frenchman, who will 
ask nothing better than to aver that 
which 1 advance for him and for myself, 
I am well assured.” 

“ Certes!” cried Zeghcr, “ 1 ani Flem¬ 
ish by name, Flemish by heart, and at 
the first word—” 

“ Ay !” exclaimed Artaveld, “ at the 
first word, but who will speak that first 
word ? Will it be you, my Lords of Co¬ 
logne, de Fauquemont or de Juliers, who 
take up arms under the domination of the 
empire, and cannot make war without the 
emperor’s permission ? Will it be that 
same Louis of Cressy,our pretended lord, 
who stays at the Louvre, in Paris, with 
his urife and child at his cousin’s court ? 
W'ill it be the assembly of the fair cities, 
which thereupon incur an amend of two 
millions of florins and the exconinumi- 
catioh of our holy father the Pope if they 
commence hostilities against Philip of 
Valois ? 'Tis a weighty matter to un¬ 
dertake and a weiglitier still to sustain, 
credit me, that of a war with our neigh¬ 
bours of France. The weaver Peter 
Leroy, the fish vendor Hannequin * and 
yourfatlicr hhnself, ray Lords of Cologne 
and de Juliers, have known somewhat of 
it. Should that war come—well !—with 
tlie help of heaven we will sustain it. 
But, credit it me, if it be delayed, let us 
not jump first before it. So rest we 
content with our last pledge, ’tis a no¬ 
ble one— ‘ To the memory of Douglas 
dead, to the prosperity of Edward liv¬ 
ing 1’” 

At these words he drained his cup, and 
all the guests, who with one accord had 
risen from their seats, did like justice 
to his pledge, and then reseated them¬ 
selves. 

* A nickname pven to Zannec by Ihb coun- 
tr^en, 
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" The genealogy of your falcon hath 
trained us further fibanwe purposed going, 
sir Knight,” continued tlie Bishop of 
Cologne after momentary silence; “ but 
it liath informed us that you come 
from England: what news from Lon¬ 
don ?” 

“ Much talk is there of the crusade 
that Philip of Valois would undertake 
against the infidels at the exhortation of 
Pope Benoit XII.; and they say (the 
which you ought to know better than we 
my lords, for your communications are 
more easy with France than amongst 
us English, who dwell beyond sea) that 
the King John of Bohemia, the King 
of Navarre * and Peter of Arragon j 
have taken up the cross along witli 
him.” 

“ 'Tis a truth,” replied the Bishop of 
Cologne, “ but, I know not wherefore, I 
Jiave not great trust in this tlieir enter¬ 
prise, iiaiheless, though it be preached by 
four cardinals, the Cardinal of Naples J 
tlie Cardinal de Perigord, § the Car¬ 
dinal Albano || and the Cardinal of Os- 
tia.” 

” Bui. know ye wherefore ’tis delay¬ 
ed ?” resumed Walter. 

“ A quarrel between the Kings of Ar¬ 
ragon anil Minorca, in which PJiilip of 
Valois has constituted himself arbi¬ 
trator.” 

“ And hath that quarrel a serious 
cause ?” 

“Ay! the mostserious,” gravely replied 
tlic Bishop of Cologne : “ Peter II. had 
received hoinageof Jayme II. for his king¬ 
dom of Majorca,andhadgoneto render ho¬ 
mage for his own to the Pope of Avignon, 
but, unhappily during the ceremony of 
tliat prince’s solemn entrance into the 
pontifical city, the esquire of the King 
Don Jayme struck a blow with his whip¬ 
lash upon the crupper of the King of Ar- 
ragon’s steed ; whereupon tlie latter drew 
his sword and pursued tlie esquire, who 
with much difficulty effected his escape 

• Philip Count of Evreux, sumnmed the 
fjood and the Wise. 

f Peter IV. siimamcd the Ceremonious. 

j Annibal Cisxano, Archbisho]! of Naples, 
created cardinal by John XXII. 

§ Talleyrand de Perigord, Bishop of Aux- 
erre, created cardinal by the same pope in 
1821. 

II tiaucelin d'Eusa, nephew of John XXII., 
created cardinal by him in 1316. 

If Bertrand Poyet, Bishop of Ostia created 
cardinal the same year and by tbe same Pope. 
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from the press : hence this war. You 
see therefore that he hath not been 
wrongly sumamed the Ceremoniovs." 

“ To which one must needs add,” pur¬ 
sued Artaveld, “that amidst the broil thus 
raised by the prince, the King David of 
Scotland and the queen his spouse have ar- 
rivedin Paris,seeing that Edward ITT. and 
Baliol have left them in Scotland so smidl 
a kingdom that they have not deemed it 
worth tlic trouble to x'omain therein for 
tlie sake of four fortresses and a tower of 
which they yet remain possessed. It is 
true that if King I’hilip of Valois send 
.as succour into Scotland to Al.an V'ipont 
or the Black Agnes oidy the tenth part of 
that army which he reckons upon con¬ 
ducting into the Holy l^and, that it lu’ght 
work right merry change of afl’airs in 
those parts.” 

“ Oh ! methinks,” returned Walter, 
carelessly, “ that Edward recks as little oil 
the score of Alan Vipont and his castle of 
Lochlcven, luifor Agnes the Blac-k, daugh¬ 
ter of Thomas llaridolph, tliough she be. 
Since the last expedition undertaken by 
him into Scotland, tilings are widely 
changed ; no longer being able to encoun¬ 
ter .Tames Douglas, he hath avenged him¬ 
self upon Archibald: tlu'wolf has paid 
penalty for the lion. All the meridional 
counties belong to him ; the governors 
and shcrifls of the chief cities are with 
him; Edward lialiol hath done him 
homage for Scotland, and if they force 
him to return thither, he would prove to 
Alan Vipont that his dykes are more solid 
than tliose of Sir .Fobu Stirling ;* to tlic 
Countess of March, that the stones 
hurled by the trebuchet against the ram¬ 
parts are somewhat harder than dust ;f 
and if Sir William Spons be still in her 
service, the king will have a care to 
harness himself in armour of siifhcing 

• Sir John Stirling, when besieging Loch- 
leven Castle, which is built upon an island 
situate in the middle of a lake, caused a dyke to 
be thrown up at the point whence the waters 
escaped, hoping that the flood would rise and 
inundate the island. The basement of the 
castle, in fact, was already under water, when 
Alan Vipont sallied out during the night and 
broke up the sluice. The water rushing on¬ 
wards with great violence, carried away with it 
part of Stirling's camp. 

f Whilst her castle was besieged by the Earl 
of Salisbury, the Blaiik Agnes was seen to walk 
^ong the ramparts, dusting with her handker¬ 
chief the spots upon the walls against which the 
stones thrown from the battering engine'struck. 
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good temper, that the love-tokens of the 
Black Agnes may reach not his heart.”* 

The conversation had lieen carried on 
thus far, when it w;is interrupted by the 
bell of the clock striking nine. As this 
useful machine was of but very recent 
introduction, it attracted the attention of 
the lords present; and Artaveld himself, 
whether that he had nothing more to 
serve upon table, or tluit he was desirous 
of giving the signal for retiring, arose, 
and addressing himself to Walter :— 

“ Sir Knight,” said he, “ I see that 
you are desirous, as arc iny fjords of Co¬ 
logne and de .Fuliers, to examine the 
mechanism of that horologe ; draw near 
to it, then, for it is a curious tiring, I 
swear to you. It was destined for King 
Edward of England, but I offered so round 
a sum for ii to the mcelianist who con¬ 
structed it, that he gave preference to 
)« 

me. 

“ And how name you the traitor who 
exports English merchandize maugre the 
prohibition of the king ?” asked Walter, 
laughingly. 

“ Tlicliard of Wallingford ; 'tis a wor¬ 
thy Benedictine, abbot of St. Alban’s, 
who having leanied smith-craft at his 
father’s forge and hath spent ten years 
years of his life iqion this chef-d'tvuvre. 
Behold, it marks the courses of the sters 
and how the sun makes in twenty and 
four hours the romid of the earth ; here 
have we also the motion of the flux anti 
reflux of tlu' sea. As for the maimer 
after which it striketh, there are, see you, 
balls of bronze tluit fall upon a bpll of the 
same metal, a iimnber equal to tliose of 
the hours which they are required to 
mark, and at each successive hour a 
knight sallies forth from his castle to 
mount guard upon the drawbridge.” 

After all had examined at leisure this 
marvel, each took his leave, and W^alter, 
who liad remained last, was about to 
retire like the rest, when Jacqueniart 
placed his hand on his shoulder. 

“ if I mistake not, Sir Knight,” said he, 

* One day, whilst Salisbury was engaged in 
making a reconnaissance round the walls of Dun¬ 
bar Castle, an arrow, discharged by a Scottish 
archer named William Spons, pierced the breast 
of a knight who stood near him, although he 
wore a triple coat of mail over a leathern jerkin. 
“ 'Tis a love token from tlie countess,” coolly 
exclaimed Salisbury, on seeing the knight fall j 
“ the arrows of Black Agnes always penetrate 
to the heart." 
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“when wc met you at the gate of our 
dwelling, in company of Gerard Denis, you 
had but straightway arrived in our Mr city 
of Ghent?” 

if At tliat same in8tant,”rcplied Walter. 

“ I was doubtful on the point, and 
therefore now busy 1 myself touching your 
lodging.’^ 

“ 1 had charged Robert with such 
care.” 

“ Robert was wearied; Robert was 
hxingry and atlurst; Robert would not 
have taken time to have found a lodging 
worthy of you ; I have sent him to din¬ 
ner with the servitors of our other guests, 
and have reserv'cd to myself tlie care of 
conducting you to your chamber, and to 
do unto you the honours of it.” 

“ Yet a new guest, at the moment at 
which you have already so numerous a 
company, not only cannot fail to cause 
you considerable disarrangement, but 
further give too exaggerated an idea of 
' the new comer.” 

“ As for the disarrangement, you may 
rest satisfied ; the chamber that you will 
inhabit is that of my son Philip, who 
being not yet ten years old. will not be 
greariy put to stress by your taking pos¬ 
session ; it communicates with my own 
by a corridor, the which serves to allow 
of your approach to mine, or ray visiting 
your’s, without the knowledge of any one ; 
moreover, it hath an outlet towards the 
street, by which you can receive whomso¬ 
ever it seemetli to you fitting. As for 
your importance, it will be measrired by 
your desire and by your condition, and 
for myself, as for all else, you will be 
taken only for that which you would 
seem.” 

“ Good,” cxchumcd Walter, taking his 
part with the promptitude he was accus¬ 
tomed to bring to all his determinations, 
“ 1 accept with pleasure the hospitalityyou 
offer me, and I hope to return you the 
like, one day or other, in London.” 

“ Oh !" replied Artaveld, with an air of 
doubt, “ I do not think that my business 
will permit me to cross the sea.” 

“ Not even to strike a good bargain in 
wools ?” 

“ You know well, Messire, that the 
elportation of such merchandise Is inter¬ 
dicted.” 

“Ay,” said Waller, “but he who laid 
bn the embargo may revoke it.” 

“ These same are matters of too high 
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importance,” replied Artaveld, placing 
his finger upon his moutli, “ to chat about 
standing upon the door-sill, especially 
when that door is open; one only treats 
to the bottom such affairs with closed 
hinges, and seated face to face on eitiier 
side a table garnished with a goodly flag- 
gon of spiced wine to keep the talk from 
flagging, and we may find all that in 
your quarters, Messire Walter, if you 
M'ould follow that stairway.” 

So saying, he made a sign to a varlet, 
who, instantly snatching a wax torch from 
an angle of the Widl, walked before them 
to light their way. Having reached the 
chamber-door he threw it open and with¬ 
drew. Walter and Artaveld entered, and 
the latter closed the door bchiiid him. 

rilAPTER VI. 

Tlir Conference. 

Every thing that .Tacquemart had con¬ 
sidered to be the indispensable corollary 
of a diplomatic conversation W'alter found 
had been prepared beforehand: a table 
stood in the centre of the chamber, on 
each side of which two huge settles await¬ 
ed the debaters, and upon tlie brightly 
polished board an enormous silver hanap, 
one glance at which gave sufficient pro¬ 
mise most amply to moisten the discus¬ 
sion, however long, important, or warm it 
might chance to prove. 

“ Messire W^alter,” said Artaveld, with 
his hand upon the bolt of the door, which 
he had just closed, “ arc you accustomed 
to put off till the morrow such important 
matters as may be forthwith entered up¬ 
on ?” 

“ Master Jacquemart,” returned the 
young man, as he carelessly leaned over 
the back of the settle and crossed one 
leg over the other, “ conduct you your 
business before, or after supper, by night, 
or by day ?” 

“ By my troUi, when they are of stir¬ 
ring import,” replied Artaveld, approach¬ 
ing the table, “ I wot not of the hour.” 

“ Nor do I,” said Walter, seating him¬ 
self; “sit you down, then, and let us 
chat, awhile.” 

Artaveld ensconced lumself in the 
other settle, with a vivacity which indi¬ 
cated the pleasure he experienced by 
complying witli the invitation. 

“ Master .Tacquemart,” continued Wal¬ 
ter, “you spoke during supper of the 
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difficulties attending a war between Flan¬ 
ders and France.” 

” MessireWalter,” said Artaveld, “you 
let drop after supper certain brief words 
touching the facility of a commercial 
treaty between Flanders and England.” 

“ Such treaty presents great difficul¬ 
ties ; it is, notwithstanding, feasible." 

“War hatli its dangerous chances; 
widi prudence, however, all things may 
be ventured." 

“ Come, I see we shall understand one 
another; now let us jump to the point 
without loss of time and shoot not our 
shafts wide of the butt." 

“ Yet ere I ask a single question, ’tis 
fitting that I know who putteth them. ’ 

“ The envoy of the King of fingland ! 
and look you, here are his full powers,” 
said Walter, drawing a parchment from 
his bosom. 

“ And to whom is tliis embassy accre¬ 
dited ?” 

“To him who is sovereign master C)f 
the affairs of Flanders.” 

“ These letters of credence come di¬ 
rect-—" 

“ From King Edward, as lu's seal at¬ 
tests and his signature proves." 

“ My lord, the King of England, 
hatli not disdained then to write to 
the poor brewer .Tacquemart!” said 
tlie latter, with an air of vanity, but 
ill-disguised imder the appeai-ance of 
doubt. “I am curious to know what 
title he hath given him: that of brother 
belongs to kings ; that of to peers; 

and diat of Messire. to knights ; I am 
not king, nor peer, nor knight.” 

“Therefore hatli he chosen one less 
emphatic, but more amicable than all of 
these by you just cited, as you sec." 

Artaveld took Uie letter from Walter’s 
hands, and although be felt a strong in¬ 
ternal impulse to know in what terms a 
king so powerful as Edward had ad¬ 
dressed him, he appeared to attach only a 
secondary interest to the form of the ad¬ 
dress, by previously busying himself with 
something else. 

“ Ay! ay !” said he, playing with the 
pendant of the seal-royEd, “ here are of a 
verity the three leopards of England : 
one for each kingdom; and ’tis enough to 
to defend, or,” added he, laugliing, “ to 
devour it. His Highness of England is 
a great and noble king, and a severe dis¬ 
penser of justice throughout his kingdom. 
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Let, us sec what he hath done us honour 
by herein writing to us; * Edward III. 
of England, Duke of Guienne, peer .of 
France, to his gossip, Jacob Artaveld, 
deputy of the town of Ghent, and rer 
presentative of the Duke of Flanders. 
Know tliat we accredit to you the Knight 
Walter, engaging ourselves to recog¬ 
nise as good and valuable all and every 
treaty of war, alliance, or commerce, tliat 
he may sign with you. 

“ ‘ Edward. ’ 

“ ’Tis well, and hath, as you have said, 
his seal and signature.” 

“ Thus, then you recognise in me his 
representative 

“ Full and entire; ’tis incontestible.” 

“ Good, speak we now frankly ; you 
would have freedom of commerce with 
England ?’’ 

“ Enteretli it into your projects to make 
war with France ?” 

“ You see that we have need of one 
another, and that the interests of Edward 
and Jacob Artaveld, albeit differing wide¬ 
ly in appearance, really run couple to¬ 
gether. Open your ports to our soldiers, 
we will open our’s to your merchants.” 

“ You spur fast and iiir at need, my 
young friend," said .Tacquemart, with a 
smile; “ when one undertakes a war, or 
a speculation, ’tis with a view to succeed¬ 
ing therein, is’t not so ? Well, the means 
of success in everything is to ponder long 
upon it, and when one hath long pondered 
on it, not to begin the enterprise save 
with tlirec chances of success ” 

“ Three! we will have a thousand." 

“ There have we answer of nothing 
worth. Take heed you err not touching 
Uie arms of France; you take them for 
fleurs de lis, and they are steel lance- 
heads. Credit it me, if your leopards 
only attempt the enterprise, they will 
therein break claws and teeth to bloody 
and bootless issue." 

“ Therefore will not Edward begin the 
war, save it be witli the support of the 
Duke of Brabant, die lords of the em¬ 
pire, and the good cities of Flanders." 

“ Lo you now, precisely, wherein lies^ 
the difficulty ? 'The Duke of Brabant is 
of a character too irresolute to take part, 
lacking strung reasons, betwixt Edward 
III. and Philip VI." 

“ You are ignorant, perchance, that tlie 
Duke of Brabant is' cousin-german to the 
King of England ?” 
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“Notso,not8o; 1 know that same as well 
ay any other man living; but likewise know 
that tliere is much question of a marriage 
between the Duke of Brabant’s son and a 
daughter of France; and in proof tliercof 
hath the young prince passed his word to 
the Earl of Hainault, whose daughter 
Isabella he is destined to espouse.” 

“By Sathanas!” exclaimed Walter, 
“ but it seeineth me, at least, tliat this same 
irresolution of which you speak, liatli not 
gained the other lords of the empire, and 
that the Coimt de .Tuliers, tlic Bishop of 
Cologne, tlic Lords dc Fauquemont and 
Coui^aisicn desire nothing better than 
to take the field,” 

“ Ah! ’tis a truth,, and cannot be 
gainsayed, save that the three first with¬ 
draw from the empire, and cannot wage 
war without leave of the emperor. As 
for die fourth, lie is free; but tlien ’tis 
only a simple knight, possessing hauberk- 
fief; that is to say, mark you, that he 
will aid King Edward with his body, and 
those of Ids two varlets, that's all.” 

“ By Saint George,” exclaimed Walter, 
“ 1 may at least reckon upon the good 
folLs of Flanders V' 

“Stillless, Sir Knight, fi»r we are bound 
by oath, and we cannot make war upon 
the King of France without incurring an 
amend of two miUions of fiorins and 
tlie papal excommunication.” 

“ On my soul,” cried Walter, “ you 
have told me that a war with France was 
dangerous, rather ought you to have said, 
it scemeth me ’twere impossible.” 

“ Naught is impossible in this world, 
to him who takes the trouble of looking 
at all sides of any given matter; there is 
no irresolution that may not be fixed, no 
treaty that one cannot batter in breach 
with a golden ram, nor oath that hath not 
a back door at which interest standeth 
sentinel.” 

“ 1 listen to you,” said Walter. 

“ And first,” continued Artaveld, with¬ 
out appearing to mark the young knight’s 
impatience, “let us leave apart those 
who, beforehand, are for King Philip, or 
for King Edward, and which nothing 
whatsoever can make change sides.” 

“ The King of Bohemia.” 

“ His daughter hatli espoused the 
dauphin, Jean.” 

“The Bishop of Liege?” 

“Philip will get him promised the 
cardinalsldp.” 
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“ The Dukes Albert and Otho oi Aus¬ 
tria ?” 

“ Were for sale, but are now bought. 
As for the King of Navarre and the Duke 
of Brittany, they are the natural allies of 
Philip. Behold then those who are for 
France ; now pass we to those who will 
be for England.” 

“First, William of Hainault, father-in- 
law of King Edward.” 

“ You know well he is dying of gout.” 

“ Ills son will succeed him ; and 1 am 
as sure of the one as of tlie other. Next 
follows John of Hainault, who is at this 
hour at the court of England, and who 
hath already given his promise to the 
king.” 

“ What he hath promised, that will he 
keep.” 

“ llcnaud de Gueldres, wlio hath es¬ 
poused the Princess Eleanor, Uie king’s 
sister.” 

“ Good ; the next.” 

“ That’sall,” said Walter; “beholdour 
assured friends and enemies.” 

“ Pass we then those who arc not yet 
either for one or other party. 

“ Or that a goodly gain may persuade 
U) pass over to one or t’otiier.” 

“ 'Tis the s£unc thing. Begin with the 
Duke of Brabant.” 

“ You have depicted liim to me as a 
man .so irresolute, tluit ’twere difficult to 
make liim choose either party. 

“ Ay: but one default balancetli tlie 
other; I have forgotten to tell you that 
he was yet more avaricious than irreso¬ 
lute.” 

“ Edwai’d will give him fifty thousand 
pounds sterling, if needs be, and will take 
into his pay the men-at-arms that he 
shall send him.” 

“ By my troth, now, that I call plain 
speaking. I will answer to you for the 
Duke of Brabant.” 

“ Now pass we to the Count dc Juliers, 
the Bishop of Cologne, and the Knight dc 
Fauquemont.” 

“ Ah! brave lords are those same,” 
said Artaveld, “ rich and puissant, who 
could furnish each some tliousand suits of 
steel harness, if Uiey received the autho¬ 
rity of Louis of Bavaria, Iheir empe¬ 
ror.” 

“ But there is a treaty, is tlierc not, 
between the King of France and him ?” 

“ Yes, a formd and positive treaty, by 
which the King of France engages to ac- 
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quire nothing upon the territories of the 
empire,” 

“ But wait awhile," cried Walter, 
“ methinks f’ . 

“ Wliat ?” said Artavcld, laughing. 

“ That, contrary to tliat treaty, King 
Philip hath acquired the castle of Crevc- 
coeur, in Cambray, and the castle Arleux- 
cn-Puelle ; these fortresses are apj)urtt‘n- 
ant to the empire, and high fiefs abstracted 
from tlje emperor.” 

“ And then,” said Jacquemart, as 
though he would urge Walter further. 

“ And these achats arc sufficing mo¬ 
tives for setting on foot a war.” 

“Especially so, when King Edward 
shall sustain Ac expense and dangers of 
it.” 

“ To-morrow T will charge the Count 
de Juliers to go seek the Emperor.” 

“ And in virtue ot what powers?” 

“ I have blank seiyns from King Ed¬ 
ward.” 

“ Bravely done ! lo you, two of the 
difficulties resolved,” 

“ Leaving the third . . 

“ And the most knotty.” 

“ And you say that llie good cities of 
Flanders have a treaty by which, in case 
of hostilities on their part, against Philiji 
of Valois . . 

“ Not against Philip of Valois, — against 
the King of France ; the text is positive.” 

“ Pliilip of Valois, or the King of 
France, what matters it ?" 

“ It matters much— the contrary. To 
this end, that in the event of liostili- 
ties against the King of France, the 
good cities must pay tw'o millions of 
florins and incur excommunication from 
the pope.” 

“ AVell! those same two million florins 
will Edward pay; as for the })apal ex¬ 
communication . . .” 

“ But, God’s life ! that's not all,” in¬ 
terrupted Jacquemart; “ the two millions 
of florins arc a trifle, and as for the inter¬ 
dict, we Wojild be quit of it by making 
the Pope of Rome t^e off the excommu¬ 
nication of the Pope of Avignon. But 
there is sometlung more sacred than all 
this in the eyes of our merchants : ’tis 
their word ! their word! ivhich hath its 
weight in gold from one end of the world 
to dm other, and wliich, once falsified, 
may never more be re-estabh’shed. Ali! 
young man, seek far and wide,” continued 
Jacquemart, “ there be sure means for all 
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things, please Heaven; it needs but to 
dilbover them : you comprehend of what 
importance is it for the King Edward to 
find behind him, in case of reverse, our 
Flanders with her forts and harbours,” 

“ By Heaven,” said Walter, “ ’tis his 
advice likewise; to you therefore am I 
come in his name to have direct under¬ 
standing witli you.” 

“ Then if a means be found to concili¬ 
ate the word of Flanders with the inte¬ 
rests of England, Kiug Edward, would 
be disposed to make some sacrifices.” 

“ Firstly, King Edward would restore 
to the Flemings Lille, Douay, and Be- 
thune, which arc three ports that France 
holds open, and which Flanders keeps, 
fast shut.” 

“ So far, so good.” 

“ The King of England will raze and 
burn the island of Cadsand, which is a 
den of French and Flemish pirates, and a 
hindrance to the trade of tire skinners 
with Detunark and Sweden.” 

“ The island is strong.” 

“ Walter Manny is brave.” 

“ And then ?” 

“ And then King Edward would take 
off the embargo he has laid upon tlie ex¬ 
portation of the Welch wools and York¬ 
shire leathers ; to the end that tlic trade 
should be freely carried on between Uie 
two nations.” 

“ And such an union would of a verily 
accord with the interests of Flanders,” 
said Artaveld. 

“ And the first export, which should 
be com{)osed of twenty thousand bags of 
wool, would be directly addressed to Jacob 
Von Artaveld. who . . .” 

“ Who would distribute them, on the 
instant, to the manufacturers, seeing that 
he is a brewer, and not a clotli mer¬ 
chant.” 

“But who might full well accept a 
commission of five csterllns the sack ?” 

“ That were but justice, and agreeable 
to the rules of commerce,” replied Jacque¬ 
mart ; “ it remains now, only to find a 
means of making this war without failing 
in our word. Can you hit it ?” 

“ No, truly,” replied Walter, “ and 
methinks that I shoidd seek vainly, being 
little expert in like matter.” 

“ A tliought hath entered my bruin,” 
resumed Artaveld, looking fixedly at 
Walter, and ill - dissembling a smile of 
superiority, “ By what title would Ed- 
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trard ' 111. make war againit Philip of 
Valois?" 

“What! but by tlie title of veritable heir 
to the kingdom of France^ to which he 
hath the right by his mother, Isabella, 
sistefr of Charle$ IV., since he is nephew 
of the deceased king, and Philip being 
only the cousin-german." 

“WeH, then!” said Artaveld, “let 
Edi^rd cliarge his escutcheon with the 
• lilies-—quarter them with the leopards of 
Ehglahd, and take thp title of King of 
Prapce.” 

“ Then ?” 

“ Then .... we will obey him 
as the King of France, and seeing that 
. our obligations are binding towards tlie 
King of France, and not, as I have told 
you, towards Philip of Valois, we will re¬ 
quire from Edward acquittance of our 
faith, and Edward will grant it us as 
, King of France." 

“ True, and good," said ’Walter. 

“ And we shall not have failed in our 
promise.” 

“ And you will aid us in the war 
against Philip of Valois ?” 

“ With our utmost power.” 

“ You will aid us witli your soldiers, 
your cities, and your ports ?” 

“ Nothing doubtful.” 

“ On my soul, but you are a clever 
casuist, master Artaveld." 

“ And 'tis in like quality that 1 hazard 
a last observation." 

“ The whibh ?" 

“ ’Tis that King Edward hath done 
homage to the King of France, as his 
suzerain lord, Ibr tlie duchy of Guienne." 

“ Yes, but that homage is null and 
void,” returned Walter. 

And how so, I pray you ?” asked 
Artaveld. 

“ Becaxxse,” cried Walter, forgetting 
his incognito; “ because I made it with 
my moutli, and by words only, but -with¬ 
out placing my hands between tliosc of 
tlie l^ng of France.” 

“ In tliat case, sire," said Artaveld, 
rising and. dofiing his bonnet, “ in that 
case, you are ftee." 

, ^ “ Come, tliou art more cunning than I, 
gos^,” smd Edward, holding out his 
haqd to Artaveld. 

, “ And I will prove to your highness,” 

][eplied Jacquemart, bowing, “ &at the 
examples of confidence and loyalty be¬ 
stowed upon me are not thrown away.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The capture of the island of Cadsand. 

The two interlocutors Imd each spoken 
the truth: Edward III., whetlier by 
chance or foresight, on rendering homage 
to* the King of France in the city of 
Amiens, had not placed his hands between 
those of Philip of Valois. Thus the 
ceremony having ended, the suzerain 
made complaint to the vassal of the 
omission. The latter answered that he 
knew nut that such was the usage of his 
forefathers, but that he would go to Eng¬ 
land and consult the charters and privi¬ 
leges in which the conditions of the 
homage were laid down. On his return to 
England, Edward was in reality compel¬ 
led to acknowledge that an important 
paint liad lieen omitted by him, and he 
consented tliat the letters patent, wherein 
should be evidenced “that everything had 
been done according to established form,” 
should correct such omission, by certify¬ 
ing that, altliough contraiy to fact, fealty 
had been sworn ; “ the hands of the King 
of England being jtlaced between the 
hands of the King of France."* Hence, 
Edward, as skilful a casuist as .Tacob Ar¬ 
taveld, did not believe liimsclf bound by 
this act of homage, which set forth, as 
perfect, a recognition of vassalage which in 
reality liad remained incomplete; tlie cities 
of h'landers on tlie other hand found them¬ 
selves, as we have seen, by the arbitra¬ 
ment of the pope, engaged to the King of 
France, but not to Philip of Valois ! so 
that by the means indicated to Edward, 
they escaped at once from the pecuniary 
amend, and the papal excommunication. 
All this, perhaps, smacked rather strongly 
of subtlety for an epoch in which knights 
and merchants still held it as a point of 
honour to keep their word ; but tliis rup¬ 
ture with France was so favourable to the 
interests of Edward III. and Jacob Arta¬ 
veld, that it was obvioimth^ were disposed 
to do their utmost to clothe their aggres¬ 
sions in tlie false semblance of loyalty. 

Matteni having been agreed to and de¬ 
termined upon wiUx Jacob Artaveld, as 
related in our last chapter, there remained 
for Edward III. but one more step to 
put his projects into execution, which was 
to await >1110 return of tlie ambassadors 
despatched by him to John of Haiiiault, 

• Les mains du Roy d’Angleterre mises entru 
les mains du Roy de France. 
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his father-in-law, and my Lord Adolphus 
de la Mark, Bishop of Liege. Their re¬ 
turn might be hourly expected as the 
ambassadors had been instructed to await 
the king’s commands at Ghent, of whose 
presence in that city they were altogether 
unaware, and who would only have await¬ 
ed them there, had his conference with 
Artaveld failed. 

Nevertheless the king equally preserved 
his incognito; but desiring at all risks, and 
despite his confidence inhis new ally, tohave 
in case of need a point tor defence within 
his reach, he wrote to Walter de Manny 
to collect together five hundred men-at- 
arms and about two thousand archers, and 
to proceed with that force to take the 
island of Cadsand, which, commanding 
the mouth of the western Schelde, in case 
of treason would offer him a place of r- ■- 
treat: this capture would appear so much 
the more natural, that at tlie first aspect 
it seemed to be not a precaution in¬ 
spired by fear, but purely and simply the 
accomplishment of a promise which had 
been made: this first disposition deter¬ 
mined upon, the king was apprised of the 
arrival of his two ambassadors. 

It was not wthout uneasiness that the 
ambassadors learned that Edward himself 
awaited them at Ghent; but they well 
knew the king's prudence, and that his 
disposition, all adventurotis as it was, 
would never carry him further than he 
had resolved to go : they felt, therefore, 
promptly reassured, the knights more es¬ 
pecially, to whose bravery every hazardous 
expedition was sympathetic and familiar : 
the Bishop of Lincoln alone ventured a 
few observations ; but Edward interrupt¬ 
ed him, under pretext of an ardent desire 
to learn the result of the twofold em¬ 
bassy. 

The Bishop of Liege liad refused all 
alliance against King Philip, and despite 
every overture which the envoys had the 
opportunity of making, would listen to 
notliing against France. 

As to the Lord of Hmnault, the envoys 
of Edward had found him in his bed, 
confined, as Artaveld had said, by a 
violent attack of tlie gout. Nevertheless, 
knowing on whose part they came, and 
that his brother was amongst their num¬ 
ber, he Itad directed them to be instantly 
admitted ; Uien, after having heard them 
with profound attention, he replied that 
he would be greatly rejoiced if the King 
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of England should succeed in his design, 
seeing that he ought readily to believe 
that he felt more interested for him, who 
was his kinsman, than for the King 
Philip, his brother-in-law, who had just 
clandestinely prevented the young Duke 
of Brabant from the marriage some long 
while settled between the latter and Isa¬ 
bella of Hainault, in order to unite him to 
his own daughter ; that on such account, 
therefore, he would aid with all his might 
his dear and beloved son, the King of 
England, in every respect, if his council 
should advise the undertaking of it. 
But, he had added, that, for the success 
of like project, he needed an aid still 
stronger than his own; that Hainault was 
too small a territory to measure itself 
with the kingdom of France, and that 
England lay too far off to afford him suc¬ 
cour.” 

“ Dear brother,” thereupon interrupted 
John of Hainault, “ that which you say is 
so just, that we do not doubt that the 
counsels which you have given us are 
those fitting only to be followed: but, 
dear sir, teU us the names of those lords 
tliat ytfe think can best help our master, 
that we may report them to him.” 

“ On my soul,” had the earl replied, 
” I cannot advise him of a lord more 
puissant to aid his highness at need, than 
tlic Duke of Brabant, his cousin-german ; 
then after him the Count de Gucldres, 
who hath espoused the Lady Eleanor, his 
sister; my Lord Valrame de Juliers, 
Archbishop of Cologne ; the Count dc 
Juliers; Sire Arnold de Blankenheym and 
the Lord of Fauquemont; for they are 
all good warriors, and will readily raise, 
if the King of England would take upon 
himself all the expenses of the campaign, 
from eight to ten thousand men in harness 
of war; that if the king—^ray son and 
your lord- - had all these lords for 
him and with him, I would not then 
hesitate to bid him cross the sea and pass 
the river Oise to seek King Philip and 
offer him battle.” 

“ You have spoken wisely, dearly be¬ 
loved brother, and it will be done even as 
you dictate,” was the reply of John of Hai¬ 
nault. And, knowing witli what impa¬ 
tience Edward awaited his return, he set 
fortli, notwithstanding the instances of the 
carl, with William of Salisbury his tra¬ 
velling companion, to repair to the 
appointed rendezvous, although he was 
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iar froiH imagining that Edward was there 
awaiting him in person. 

We have seen how chance circum¬ 
stances, agreeing with the good counsel 
of the Earl of Hainault, had, beforehand, 
placed the King of England in friendly 
relation with the Bishop of Cologne, the 
Countde Juliers, and the Lord of Fauque- 
mont, when under the name of Walter, he 
W88 present at the supper of Jacob Arta- 
vcld. Edward was certain from that 
hour to find in them, the German em¬ 
peror's consent secured, brave, and loyal 
allies. He had, therefore, notliing more 
to busy himself about, save regarding the 
necessary overtures towards gaining the 
Duke of Brabant and Louis V. of Bava¬ 
ria, who sat upon the imperial throne. 

The two embassies set out, therefore, 
immediately ; on this occasion they were 
dispatched to the Duke of Brabant and 
to the emperor. The envoys were di¬ 
rected to urge at the hands of the Duke 
of Brabant, the relations of friendship 
and family by which he was united to the 
King of England, with a view to obtain 
from him an armed and aggressii^ parti¬ 
cipation in Edward’s projects against 
France. 

As for the emperor, they were charged 
to remind him tliat Philip of Valois, con¬ 
trary to his treaty, which prohibited him 
from acquiring by purchase, or otherwise, 
any appurtenance of the imperial territo¬ 
ries, had acquired the casdc of Creve- 
eour in Cambresis, and Arleux-en- 
Puellc, and totell him on the part of King 
Edward, that the latter would look upon 
his claim, and his quarrel as his own, on 
the sole condition that the emperor should 
grant to such lords as might raise forces 
for him, permission to defy the King of 
France. 

In the meantime Walter do Manny 
having received at London tlie king’s 
command hastened to put it into execu¬ 
tion. Besides his j)ersonal attachment to 
Edward of England, to whom, as we 
have mentioned previously, he was allied 
by Queen Philippa, he was predisposed, 
by his love of adventure, to eveiy enter¬ 
prise which afforded scope for displaying 
his bravery and acquiring renown. The 
purposed expedition was therefore at once 
accordant with his duty as a faitliful ser- 
rant and his inclinations as a gallant 
knight. Consequently he dispatched, 
without arooment’sdelay, the king’s com- 
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mand to the Earl of Derby, son of 
Henry of Lancaster, sumamedWry-neck, 
to the Earl of Suffolk, Lord. Reginrid 
Cobham, Lord Lewis Beauchamp, Lord 
William Fite Warwick, and Lord William 
Beauclerk, among others whom he had 
chosen to share with him in the honour 
o^ this dangerous hachelhrie. Each on 
his own part made the necessary muni¬ 
tion and purveyance ; vessels of war 
siiilcd up the Thames to tlie port of Lon¬ 
don, and were tlierc laden with arms and 
provisions ; two thousand archers were 
collected together and embarked; and last¬ 
ly the knights and esquires embarked on 
board the vessels, which weighed anchor 
immediately and dropped down with tlie 
tide to Gravesend where they lay that 
night. The next day they weighed and 
sailed to Margate; at the third tide, tliey 
hoisted and set their sails, and took to 
the deep, rowing and sailing until they 
made the coast of Flanders. There 
having assembled their vessels and com¬ 
pleted all their preparations for disem¬ 
barking, and still coasting along shore, 
they arrived at last in sight of the island 
of Cadsand, about eleven o’clock in tlie 
morning, it being tlie vigil of St. Martin. 

On nearing the island, the English 
knights saw at a glance that they must 
renounce all hope of taking it by surprise. 
The sentinels had already perceived them 
and had given the alarm ; so that the 
entire garrison, composed of six thousand 
men at least, sallied fortli from the ram¬ 
parts and placed themselves in order of 
battle upon the dykes and sands. As 
however the English had both wind and 
tide in their favour, they swore “ in the 
name of God and St. George” that they 
would run close up to it. They ordered 
the trumpets to sound, each made himr 
self quickly ready, and ranging their ves¬ 
sels in a circle and placing their archers 
on the prows, made full sail for the town. 
The garrison of Cadsand could no longer 
doubt the intentions of this fleet; besides 
as the assailants approached, the Flem¬ 
ings could distinctly descry tlie permons 
of the enemy ranged in order of battle, 
and see them create their knights, who 
in sight of those on shore, were armed to 
the number of sixteen 

Tf die Er^lish ranks could boast of a 
brave array of expert and gallant knights, 
the Flemings were not less strong in the 
possession of leaders of well-tried courage 
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and science in the art of war. Fore¬ 
most in them might be seen the Lord 
Grey of FLonders, bastard brother of 
Covint Louis, wlio harangued his followers 
and exhorted tliem to do their duty, after 
which the Duke de Hallewyn, Lord John 
of Rhodes, and Lord Gilles de I’Estrifl'' 
did the like ; and on perceiving the Eng¬ 
lish in tlie act of creating their knights 
upon the decks of their ships, in order not 
to be behind hand with them, they forth¬ 
with began arming their’s; .and tliere 
were dubbed in the ranks of the Flem¬ 
ings, Sir Simon and Peter Rrullcdent, 
Sir Peter d’Englemoustiers, and several 
other brave companions and noble mcn- 
in-arms. So that by the time the vessels 
h.ad come iie.ar to the str.and, as both sides, 
burning alike with hatred and courage 
were liqually eager to come to close 
quarters, neither summons nor response 
had been given; cacli knight shouted his 
war-cry, and on the instant tliat ejich 
vessel reached witliin bow-shot, as they 
one after the other sought a landing place, 
the English archers discharged a shower 
of arrows upon the island, so terrible and 
miceasing, tliat, despite tlie courage of 
lliose who defended the harbour, .is they 
could notreturnthc deadly volleys encoun¬ 
tered on all sides, they found themselves 
compelled to retreat ; preferring a com¬ 
bat hand to hand upon level ground, than 
longer to sustain this far-off' struggle in 
which the English had all the advantage. 
They therefore retired out of reach of 
arrow-shot, and the English landed; but 
scarcely were half of their munber mus¬ 
tered on the strand, ere their adversa¬ 
ries returned upon them with such im¬ 
petuosity, tliat those of the soldiers who 
had already disembarked were compelled 
to fall back, so that the knights who were 
still on board tlieir ships, not knowing at 
what point to land and, borne forward by 
those who came behind them, were forced 
to leap into the sea. At the same instant 
amidst the tumult, the loud voice of Wal¬ 
ter Maimy was heard shouting, as he 
threw himself into tlie front rank, “ Lan¬ 
caster for the Earl of Derby.” The 
latter nobleman had in fact been stunned 
by a severe blow upon the head from a 
mace, and in the retrograde movement 
which tliey had just m^e, the English 
had left him insensible upon the field of 
battle; so that the Flemings perceiving 
that the fallen knight wore a coronetted 
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helmet, had judged him to be some gresvt 
lord, and were already bearing him away 
when Walter de Manny, seeing him in 
their hands, without waiting for stronger 
reinforcement, threw himself again into 
the thick of bis adversaries, and at the 
first blow from the axe struck dead at 
his feet. Sir Simon Brulledent, who had 
just been dubbed a knight. Whereupon 
those who were c.irrying ofi" the Earl of 
Derby dropped their prisoner, and as he 
fell upon the sand, still unrccovcred from 
his swoon, Walter de Manny set his 
f(X)t uiwn his body, and so defended him 
without retreating one step, until he had 
recovered his senses, for he was mere¬ 
ly stunned and not wounded. Scarcely 
had he regained consciousness ere ho 
arose, snatched up the first sword that 
came to hand, and set to work again 
without uttering a single word, just as 
though nothing had happened, deferring 
to another opportunity giving tlianks to 
Walter de Manny, and deeming that, for 
the nonce, the best he could do was to 
lay about him lustily, in order to make 
up for lost time. 

Thus matters went on on both sides. 
Although, however, the ncmings might 
not yet have retreated one single step, 
the advantage was visibly with the Eng¬ 
lish, tlianks to the marvellous skill of 
their archers, those elernal pioneers of 
Engliind’s victorious bat tie-fields of those 
days. These latter had remained on 
board their ships, commanding the en¬ 
tire field of battle, mid picking- out 
from the midst of the as though 

they had been so many stags in a park, 
such of the Flemings whom they sought 
to pierce with their long arrows, so well 
tempered and keen-pointed that the Ger¬ 
man breast-plates alone resisted tliem, but 
which penetrated the leathern jerkins and 
coats of mail as though they had been 
made of card-board. Tlie Flemings, on 
their side, achieved wonders. Although 
decimated by this death shower, against 
which all their courage could not avail, 
they still stood their ground, fighting 
with the utmost fury. At length Sir 
Guy of Flanders, the bastard, fell in his 
turn by a blow from the Earl of Derby’s 
axe, and a like combat was fought over 
his body to that which had been waged 
in defence of the fallen English noble¬ 
man ; but this time -with a different re¬ 
sult; for in the endeavour to succour him, 
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he Duke of Hallev^, Sir Gilles de I’Es- 
riff, and John Brulledent were slain: there 
remained, therefore, of the Flemish lead¬ 
ers only the Lord John of Rhodes, and 
he moreover had been wounded in the 
face by an arrow, which not being able 
to extract wholly, the barb having en¬ 
tered the bone, he had broken it off with¬ 
in two inches of his cheek. 

This last surviving knight on the side 
of the Flemings attempted to order a re¬ 
treat, but it was impossible to make it. 
The capture of Sir Guy of Flanders, the 
death of twenty-six knights who had 
fallen in tlie attempt to rescue him, that 
eternal shower of arrows which rained 
from the ships until the shore resembled 
a corn-field, all bristling as it was with 
the long arrow-shafts, disheartened the 
soldiers, who fled at last towards the 
town; whereupon. Sir John of Rhodes, 
unable to hold out longer, suffered him¬ 
self in turn to be slain like the rest of his 
gallant companions. 

From that moment it was no longer a 
fight, but a butchery : conquerors and 
conquered entered pell-mell into Cad- 
sand : they fought from street to street 
and from house to house; hemmed in as 
they were on one side by the sea, .and on 
the other by an arm of the Schelde, the 
entire garrison, unable to escape, were 
either killed or taken prisoners, and out 
of six thousand men, of which it had been 
composed, four thousand were left upon 
the field of battle. 

As for the town, Uiken as it had been 
by assault and without capitulation, it 
was delivered up to pillage ; every thing 
of value was carried off to the ships, and 
they then set fire to tlie houses; the 
English having waited until they saw 
them all consumed, even to the very last, 
at length embarked, leaving tliat island, 
so populous and flourishing on the pre¬ 
vious evening, bare, empty and razed, as 
though it had remained a savage and 
desert lair from the very day it first rose 
from out the bosom of the ocean. 

During this event, political negotiations 
had marched with tlie same alacrity as 
had this warlike expedition ; tlie two¬ 
fold embassy had returned to Ghent. 
The Duke of Brabant had consented to 
join Edward, on the condition that the 
latter should pay liiin down the sum of 
ton tliousand livres sterling and a further 
sum of sixty thousand at stated periods : 


he engaged, moreover, to raise twelve 
hundred men-at-arms, on the sole con¬ 
dition that the EngUsh king should charge 
himself with their pay; and further, he 
offered him, as his ki^man and ally, his 
castle of Louvaine as a residence far 
more fitting to him than the dwelling of 
the brewer, Jacob Artaveld. 

As for Louis V. of Bavaria, his reply was 
no less favourable : the Count of Juliers, 
whom Edward had added to the number 
of his ambassadors, had found him at Nu¬ 
remberg, and had laid before him the King 
of England’s proposition. Thereupon 
Louis V. liad consented to appoint him 
vicar over his whole empire, a title which 
gave him the right to coin monies of gold 
and silver bearing the emperor’s effigy, and 
conferred upon him the power of raising 
troops throughout Germany : two of tlie 
emperor’s envoys accompanied the em¬ 
bassy on its return, in order to effect an 
immediate arrangement with the English 
king concerning the time, place and de¬ 
tails of the ceremony. As for the lord 
of Juliers, the emperor, in testimony of 
the satisfaction that he experienced from 
the overture of which he had been the 
mediator, had raised him from the rank 
he held as count, to that of a marquis of 
the Empire. 

On the morrow, Walter de Manny 
arrived in his turn, after having left his 
fleet in the port of Oslend ; he came to 
announce to Edward that his orders had 
been carried into effect, and tliat he might 
cause the ploughshare to be driven across, 
and grain sowji over a spot upon which, 
until tliat hour, that nest of Flemish pi¬ 
rates had reared itself, known by tbc 
name of the town of Cadsand. 

CIlXrTKR VIII. 

William Wallace, the champion of Scotland. 

King Philip of Valois, against whom 
these great preparations for war were 
making, ignorant of that which was being 
concertedagainsthim, had busied himself', 
on his part, with preparations for entering 
upon an expedition beyond seas, against 
the enemies of the cross: the crusade had 
been preached with an ardour wholly un¬ 
precedented, and the King of France 
seeing, as Froissart hath it, his kingdom 
“ fat, full and brisk,” had declared himself 
the captain of this holy enterprise. He 
liad, consequently, got ready the most 
goodly and magnificent apparel of war to 
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pass the seas, that had ever been seen 
since the days of* Godfrey of Jfoulognc 
and tlie royal Saint Louis : having since 
the year 1330 maintained at his own cost 
the ports of Marseilles, Aiguemsortes, 
Gettc and Narbonne, and phiced in them 
such number of ships, carracks, galleys 
and barges, as might serve for the trans¬ 
portation of sixty thousand men, together 
with arms, provision, and baggage. At 
the same time he had sent messages to 
Charles Robert, King of Hungary, who 
was a religious and valiant man, begging 
him to keep his territory open, in order 
that the pilgrims of God might be re¬ 
ceived therein. He had signified the 
same to the Genoese and the Venetians, 
as well as having addressed to the san'e 
end Ilugues IV. of Lusignan, who held 
the island of Cyprus ; and to Peter II.. 
King of Arragon and Sicily : he had, 
moreover, forewarned the Grand Prior of 
I'’rance, in the island of Rhodes, lliat lie 
might provide the place with victuals, and 
also the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
in order to have every part, of his march 
provisioned as far as the island of ('rote, 
which belonged to that gallant order. 
Thus all was in readiness throughout 
Prance and silong the entire route ; three 
hundred thousand men had tiiken up tlie 
eros.s and only awaited commands from 
their cliief ere tliey sot forward, when 
Pliilip of Valois learned the pretensions 
of Pldward III. to the crown of France 
and his first proceedings taken in con¬ 
junction with Uic good people of Flanders 
and the emperor: at this same juncture, 
a very brave and right loyal knight, 
named Leon of Crainheim, arrived at his 
court, on a mission from the Duke of 
Rrabant. This hitter, faithful to his cha¬ 
racter for precaution imd duplicity, had 
no sooner given his word to King Ed¬ 
ward, seduced as he had been by Uie 
magnificent offer of seventy thousand 
livres sterling, ere he reflected that, if 
that monarch failed in his enterprise, he 
would then remain exposed to the wrath 
of the King of France. He had, there¬ 
fore, without delay, made choice from 
among his knights of one whose reputa¬ 
tion for courage and loyalty was firmly 
established, and had dispatched him to 
King Philip of France to tell him, upon 
his oath, that he ought not to credit any 
evil report against him; that his intention 
was to make neither alliance nor treaty 
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with the King of England, but tliat, tlie 
latter being his cousin-german, he had 
not been able to prevent him making a 
visit to his territory, and having arrived 
therein, he could do no less tlvan offer 
him, for residence, his castle of Louvaine,a 
civility which his cousin-german, Edward, 
would not have failed to have shown him, 
the Duke of Rrabaut, had he paid his 
royal kinsman a visit in England. Philip 
of Valois, who knew by experience with 
whom he had to deal, entertained some 
doubt, notwithstanding these protesta¬ 
tions,* but tbe knight, Leon de Crain¬ 
heim, wliosc honour and inflexibility were 
well kiiown, asked the king’s permission 
to remain as hostage, answering for the 
Duke of Brabant, body for body, and 
sweiiring upon his soul that he liad spoken 
the trutli; in consequence whereof, Phi¬ 
lip was appeased, and the old knight, 
from that day forth, was no longer treated 
as a liostage, but as a guest. 

“ Nevertheless, anil notwith,standing 
such promise, Philip seeing that if he 
went upon his voyage beyond seas he 
would put his kingdom into dangerous 
venture, speedily grew cool upon this 
crusade, and countermanded all the orders 
issued, until he had received more posi¬ 
tive news relative (o tlie projects of Ed¬ 
ward III. In the meanwhile, as tlie 
knights and the leagued soldiery were in 
anus, he ordered them to remain equip¬ 
ped for active service, to hold themselves 
in readiness to draw against the Christians 
the swords wherewiUi they had girded 
themselves to make war upon the ln,fidels : 
at the same time he resolved to take ad¬ 
vantage of a circumstance so much the 
more favourable to his cause, that it might 
have the cfiTect of exciting in England 
sufficient embarrassment to turn Edward, 
at least for the moment, from tlie desire 
of conquering another kingdom, suffici¬ 
ently occupied, as he would be, tlie event 
so falling out, in defending his own ; we 
allude to the arrival at Paris of the King 
of Scotland with his queen consort, driven, 
as we have mentioned, from their king¬ 
dom, in which they possessed only four 
fortresses and a tower. 

As the long and close alliance which 
existed between France and Scotland 
holds a conspicuous and important place 
in the history of the middle ages, our 
readers must give us leave to pass in re¬ 
view before them ..the different events 
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.wHlcb brought it about, in order &at no 
featiire of the great picture which we 
have thus far unrdUed before their sight 
may remain obscure or misunderstood. 
France, moreover, at this epoch, was 
already so powerful a machine, that it is 
indispensable, in order fully to compre¬ 
hend its entire strength, to cast, from 
time to time, a glance at the exterior 
wheels which its internal motive power 
conjointly acted upon. 

Thanks to the admirable work of Au¬ 
gustin Thierry upon the Norman Con¬ 
quest, the minutest details of that memo¬ 
rable expedition of the victor of Hastings 
are now accessible to the general reader, 
and taking tliat ei»och for a starting point, 
we wdll cast a rapid glance at tire feudal 
position of that poetical land of Wallace, 
Bruce and Bums, which has so amply 
furnished Sir Walter Scott with subjects 
for the most romantic of histories and 
most historical of romances which exist np 
to tire present time throughout the entire 
range of ancient or modern literature. 

The Scottish kings, who, previorts to 
the Conquest, had always remained free 
and independent, .although continually 
at war with the kings of England, pro¬ 
fiting by tire event, and tire long internal 
strirggle wliicli followed it, had aggran¬ 
dised their territory at the expense of 
tlreir enemies, .and had conquered from 
tliem, if not three whole counties, at any 
rate the larger portion of them, that is 
to say, Northumberland, Cumberland, 
and Westmoreland ; but as the Normans 
bad their hands fully occupied in sub¬ 
duing the Saxons, tliey offered little or 
no obstruction to the inroads of the 
Scots, and consented to the definitive 
cession of those provinces, on the con¬ 
dition that tlie King of Scotland should 
render homage for tlicm to the King of 
England, alUiough he might remain, in 
other respects, a free and independant 
sovereign. Such w'as, in fact, tlie posi¬ 
tion of William himself; lord paramount 
of his con(;[uest beyond seas, he held 
his gi'und-duchy of Normandy, and his 
other continent^ possessions, by the title 
of vassal of the King of France, and from 
that epoch, tlierefore, had dated the 
ceremony of taking die oadi of homage ; 
and from the condition of such homage 
was it that Edward III. conceived he 
had escaped by not placing his hands 
between tliose of Philip of Valois. 
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It was not, however, probable, that 
matters would long remain in the state 
just mentioned. By degrees, as Eng¬ 
land grew tranquil, Willi^ and his suc¬ 
cessors turned their eyes with greater 
avidity towards Scotland, although they 
dared not yet retake that wliich Aey had 
freely conceded; in lieu thereof, they 
insinuated from time to time that their 
neighbours owed diem homage, not only 
for die three conquered counties, hut for 
the rest of the kingdom. Hence the 
first period of straggle, which ended by 
die batdc of Newcastle, in which Wil¬ 
liam of Scotland, surnamed the Lion, 
because he bore the image of diat ani¬ 
mal upon his shield, was made prisoner, 
and obliged, in order to purchase his 
liberly, to acknowledge himself, not only 
for Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Northumberland, but for all Scotland, 
tljc vassal of the King of England. Fif¬ 
teen years afterwards, Hichard I. look¬ 
ing upon this condition as unjust and 
extorted by force, renounced it of his 
own free will, and the kings of Scodand 
finding themselves .again restored to 
their former position of sovereigns, 
no longer did homage, save for die con¬ 
quered countries. 

Ahuiidred and eightyyears hadelapsed, 
six kings had reigned over Scotland since 
the remission of this claim, and as the Eng¬ 
lish appeared to have renounced their an¬ 
cient pretensions of suzerainty, no war had 
sprung up between the two nations -when 
a prediction, proceeding from a highly ve¬ 
nerated sage named Thomas the llhjaner, 
that the 22nd of March would prove the 
most stormy day ever seen in Scotland, 
spread itself among the people. The 
day came and passed off, amidst the gene¬ 
ral terror, with a remarlcable serenity; 
many began, therefore, to laugh at the 
fatal prediction of die astrologer, when 
a report was suddenly bruited that Alex¬ 
ander III., the last of those six kings 
whoso reigns h.ad been the golden 
age of Scotland, passing on horseback 
along die sea-coast of Fifeshire, between 
Burnt Island and Kynghorn, having ap¬ 
proached too near a precipice had 
been dashed from the summit by the 
starting of his horse and killed by the 
fall. Whereupon every man inteipreted 
this to be storm predicted, and 
in terror waited the tbunder-clap by 
wliich it was to be followed. 
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11)16 tempest-biufBt was 
86 speedy as had been expected. Alejt- 
andw had died wthout a male successor, 
but one of his daughters who had es¬ 
poused Eric, King of Norway, had 
home a child, whom the historians of 
the time call by the name of Margaret, 
and the jmets by the epithet of the Vir¬ 
gin of Norway. As grand-daughter of 
Alexander, the crown of Scotknd be¬ 
longed to this princess, and it had de¬ 
volved to her. 

The king reigning at that time 
in England, was Edward I., he was 
notoriously a brave and victorious prince, 
greatly desirous of augmenting his 
power, wliethcr by amis or by policy, ( 
failing these, by cunning. In tliis in¬ 
stance, Providence itself seemed to liavc 
paved the way ibr his ambitious projects. 
It was tlic son of this monarch who after¬ 
wards mgned fus Edwai’d 11., whoso tra¬ 
gical death wo have heard related by his 
assassin Mauiravers, since appointed, as 
the reader will remember, by the royal 
hero of our chronicle, “ castellan,” or, 
rather, gaoler of the Dowager-ejueen 
Isabella. Edward I. demanded the Vir¬ 
gin of Norway lor this son ; she was ac¬ 
corded at his request; but at the moment 
during which live two courts wore occu¬ 
pied with preparations lor the marrhigc, 
the youtJiful Margaret suddenly died, 
and as there did not exist a single direct 
descendant of Alexander III., tlie Scot¬ 
tish throne remained without an heir. 

Thereupon ten great lords, who were 
related more or less remotely to the de¬ 
ceased king, made pretensions to the 
vacant succession, assembled tlieir vas¬ 
sals, and held themselves ready to sustain 
their several claims by force of arms. 
As might be pktinly seen, the foretold tem¬ 
pest of Thomas the Rhymer was thicken¬ 
ing apace—tlie cloud, at first no bigger 
thw a man’s hand, had darkened the 
whole atmosphere, and foreboded a long 
continuance of gloomy and troubled times. 

The Scottish nobility, in order to pre¬ 
vent the miseries which must inevitably 
result from tlieir civil wars, resolved upon 
choosing Edward I. for umpire, and to ac¬ 
cept for tlieir king liim from among the 
ten pretenders whom he should designate. 
Arabassadora were dispatched to carry 
this de.cision to the King of England, who, 
seeing the advantage he might derive 
therefrom, accepted it immediately, and 
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cf6rgy apd the Seottm 
on the 9th of June, 129lf pt 
ham Castle, situaie upon the Boufjipiip 
bank of the Tweed, the spot at which 
that river divides England from Scot¬ 
land. 

On the appointed day the competitors 
repaired to the rendezvous, and King Ed¬ 
ward on his part did not ^ attendance. 
He strode through tlie whole of that 
numerous assembly, above all of whose 
heads he towered conspicuously, (for he 
was so tall of stature that his English 
subjects had sumamed him Longshanks) 
seated himself upon his throne, and made 
a sign to the Grand .Tusticiary to open the 
conference. Whereupon the latter arose 
and uunoiinccd to the Scottish nobility, 
that before King Edward pronounced 
his judgment, it was necessary that they 
should first acknowledge his supremacy, 
not only as lord suzerain of NorUuimber- 
land, Cumberland, and Westmoreland, 
which had never been contested, but of 
the rest of the kingdom, whieli, since 
the renunciation of Richard I. bad ceased 
to bo an object of contestation. This 
unexpected declaration produced a great 
commotion ; die Scottish nobles refused 
to make reply before they had consulted 
together upon the matter. Edward 
thereupon dismissed the convention, leav¬ 
ing the competitors only three weeks to 
make their reflections. 

At the appointed day the high conler- 
riiig parties again assembled; but on this 
occasion the spot chosen was within the 
Scottish territory, on the other side of tlic 
Tweed, upon an open plain, called Up- 
scttliiigton, a locality which Edward had 
doubtless fixed upon in order that tlie 
competitors might carry on their discus¬ 
sions unrestrainedly. In other respects, 
every precaution had been taken before¬ 
hand ; for tin's time, on the renewal of the 
proposition for die recognition of Edward 
1. as its suzerain, not one amongst diem 
manifested the slightest resistance, but, on 
the contrary, all replied that diey sub¬ 
mitted themselves freely and voluntarily 
to such condition. 

Whereupon an investigation of the re¬ 
spective claims of die candidates to the 
crown was entered upon. Robert Bruce, 
lord ql‘ Annandale, ami John Baliol, lord 
of Galloway, both of Norman origin, and 
both equally descended from the royal 
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fqntiUj of Scbtiand \sy a son of David, Eafl 
of Huntnigdon.'Wereieoognised as having 
the best founded clahns to the crown. 
Edward was begged to determine the 
question between tiiem. He named John 
iialioL 

The latter immediately knelt down, 
pl-aced his hands between those of the 
King of England, kissed him on the 
month, and acknowledged himself as his 
vassal and liegeman, not only for the tliree 
conquered provinces, but moreover for 
tlie entire kingdom of Scotland. 

Thus ere the tempest of Thomas the 
Rhymer had dissipated itself, the bolt had 
fallen and annihilated the Scottish nation¬ 
ality. 

Baliol began his reign; his acts and 
judgments alike speedily bore the impress 
of his partial and irresolute character. 
The malcontents prel’erred their com¬ 
plaints to the suzerain. Edward encou¬ 
raged them to persevere, urging them to 
appeal betbre him against Uie decisions of 
their king ; to which they showed them¬ 
selves notliing loth. Edward got together 
a mass of grievances, true or false, and 
summoned Baliol to appear before the 
courts of England. At this citation, 
Haliol felt tlic virtue of once more becom¬ 
ing a man tuid a king; he made a positive 
refusal. Edward then i-eclaimcd, sis a 
guarantee of .•’uzerainty, the restoring into 
the hands of the English power the for¬ 
tresses of Berwick, Roxborough and Jed¬ 
burgh; Baliol replied by raising a nu¬ 
merous army, and, causing it to be inti¬ 
mated to Edward tliat he ceased to recog¬ 
nise him as his lord paramount, he dash¬ 
ed across the boundiiries of the two king¬ 
doms and entered England. This was 
iioUiing moif than Edward desired ; his 
conduct subsequent to tlie decision given 
relative tt) the Scottish crown had evi¬ 
dently such tendency ; he was not satis¬ 
fied with Scotland being his vasstd, he 
would have it remain his slave, lie ac¬ 
cordingly assembled an army and advan¬ 
ced against Bsdiol; during the first day’s 
march a knight attended by a numerous 
retinue presented himself before Edward, 
and asked leave to take part in the cam¬ 
paign, by fighting on the side of the 
English. This knight was Robert Bruce, 
the competitor of Baliol. 

The two armies encountered <me ano¬ 
ther near Dunbar; the Scots, abandoned 
from the commencement of the battle by 
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tlieir king, were conquered; and Baliol, 
fearful of being made prisoner and treated 
with all the rigour of martial law in usage 
at that period, sent word that he was 
ready to surrender himself up, if Ed¬ 
ward would answer for his life. Such 
promise being given, he went to seek 
Edward at Roxburgh Castle, his should¬ 
ers unattired with his royal mantle, with¬ 
out arms offensive or defensive, holding 
in his hand a white wand, instead of a 
sceptre, and declared, that, instigated by 
the evil counsels of the nobility, he had 
traitorously revolted against his lord and 
master, and that in expiation of such 
fault he ceded to him all his royal rights, 
both to the country of the Scots and its 
inhabitants. On such conditions the 
King of England pardoned him. 

This was precisely tlie object Bruce 
sought to obtain by attaching himself to 
Edward. Baliol, therefore, had scarcely 
been dispossessed, ere his old competitor, 
who had liiken active part in the victory, 
presented himself befoj o Edward, reclaim¬ 
ing in his turn the throne upon the same 
conditions upon which it had been con¬ 
ceded to Baliol; but Edward answered 
him in his Norman-French dialed 

“ Think you we have nothing else to 
do save conquering kingdoms lor you ?” 

This lively reply had speedily the 
effect of working a more brilliant result 
tlian even Edward himself had at first 
contemplated ; he traversed Scotland, in 
triumph, from the Tweed to Edinburgh, 
transferred the archives of that city to 
London, caused the great stone, upon 
which, by an ancient national custom, the 
Kings of Scotland were wont to place 
themselves on the occasion of their coro¬ 
nation, to be conveyed away from its an¬ 
cient sanctuary and deposited in the ab¬ 
bey of Westminster ; finally he confided 
the government of the kingdom to the Earl 
of Surrey, appointed Hugh Cressingham 
high treasurer, and William Ormsby 
chief justice. Then having placed Eng¬ 
lish governors over all the counties, and 
English garrisons in all the castles, he 
speedily returned to London to watch 
over tlie tranquility of Wales—only re¬ 
cently conquered, in a similar way, to 
that by which he had subdued Scotland, 
and whose last prince he had hanged, 
for no other offence save that of hav¬ 
ing stoutly maintained his independenc. 
From this epoch the eldest sons of the 
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Kings of England have invariably taken 
the title of Prince of Wales. 

It chanced to Scotland, as it ever has 
happened to conquered countries: the 
cliief justice, preju^ced in favour of Uie 
English, gave most iniquitous judgments; 
the high treasurer treated the Scots not 
in the light of subjects but as tributaries, 
extorted in five years more money than 
their four last kings had required for die 
space of an entire century ; their com- 
^aints brought before the governor, 
either remained unheeded, or obtained 
only illusory or outrageous replies; at 
length the soldiers stationed in garrison, 
treating in all places and all circum¬ 
stances the Scotch as captives, seized by 
main force upon all that came within 
their reach, maltreating, wounding, and 
killing those who made opposition to 
their capricious depredations; so that 
Scotland soon found herself in that state 
of feverish excitement inwhicli a country 
appears to slumber under her yoke of 
slavery, but which, in reality, only awaits 
some opportunity to arouse herself, and 
some one man to restore her to liberty. 
When then a country has arrived at sucli 
a point, the event ever happens, and the 
man never fails to start forth. The 
event was that of the Granyes of Ayr, 
and the man William Wallace. 

A boy was one day returning Irom 
angling in the river Irvine, and liav- 
ing caught a great quantity of trout, 
which he carried in a basket, he was 
met, near the gates of the town of 
Ayr by tliree English soldiers, who 
approached him with tlie intention of 
possessing themselves of his fish, the lad 
thereupon told tlicm that if they were 
hungry, ho would willingly share his fish 
amongst tliem, but that he would not 
give tliem the whole basketful. The 
only reply made to this was one of the 
soldiers laying hands upon his kreel: 
at the same instant the boy dealt him so 
stout a blow vrith the butt-end of his 
fishing-rod that he fell dead; tlien 
snatching up the fallen man’s sword, he 
handled it so efiectively against the other 
two as to put them to flight, and carried 
home with him the entire produce of his 
day’s sport, a share of which he had of¬ 
fered to his assailants. Tliat boy was 
William Wallace. 

Six yearn after this adventure, a young 
man was seen crossing the market-place 
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of Lanark, with his wfe loading 
his arm ; he vmw , attired, in a cottt of 
green cloth of the fihfi^ tpxfure^.ond 
wore a splendidly-ornamented dagger in 
liis belt; at the corner of a street an 
E nglishm an pla'^ed himself before him 
and barred his passage, remarking that 
he was astonished how a Scotch slave 
should dare to wear such fine clothes 
and goodly weapons. The young man 
happening to be, as we have said, witli 
his wife, he contented himself witli re¬ 
pulsing the Englishman with his arm, 
in such a way that the latter might make 
way for him. The Englishman consi¬ 
dering that gesture as an insult, carried 
his hand to his sword, but ere he could 
draw it from tlie scabbard, he had fallen 
dead, stabbed to the heart by a dagger. 
All the English who were then upon 
the market-place rushed towards the 
spot at which that scene had, with 
liglitning-likc speed been enacted. For¬ 
tunately die house nearest to hand 
for the young man’s refuge, belonged 
to a Scottish nobleman; he opened 
his door to the man-slayer, and closed 
it behind him ; and whilst the Eng¬ 
lish soldiers were hewing it down, he 
led Uie fugitive to his garden, whence 
he gained a wild and i-ocky valley, called 
Cartland Craigs, through which his ene¬ 
mies did not attempt pursuit; but 
visiting upon the innocent tlie punish¬ 
ment, from the reach of which the of¬ 
fender had escaped, the Governor of 
Lanark, whose name was Hazclrigg, de¬ 
clared die young man an oudaw; set his 
dwelling on fire, and rcmorssely cut the 
throats of his wife and domestics. The 
proscribed, from the summit of a rock, saw 
the flame, and heard the shrieks, and by 
the blaze of diat incendiarism, and the 
groans of his perishing family, swore 
eternal hatred against England. That 
young man also was William Wallace. 

Shordy after this occurrence, nume¬ 
rous hardy enterprises were spoken of 
throughout the environs, set on foot by 
an outlaw chief, who, having collected 
together a considerable band of men, 
driven like himself beyond the pale of 
the law, gave ‘ no quarter to the English 
whom he chanced to encounter. One 
morning it was discovered that Hazel- 
rigg himself had been surprised in his 
own house, and his assailants had left a 
dagger in his bosom with this inscription 
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aflixcd to it: “ For the incendiary and 
the murderer.”- lliere existed, tiiere- 
furc no lunger, any doubts that this bold 
enterprise came from the same chief. 
Whole detachments were sent against 
him, but they were invariably beaten; 
and each time the first defeat of some 
new body of English troops was heard 
of, the Scottish nobles openly exulted in 
it, for the hatred cherished towards them 
had long since ceased to be a secret to 
the conquerors. The latter, therefore, 
adopted an extreme measure. Under 
pretext of concerting with them upon 
the affairs of the nation, the governor of 
the province invited all the nobility of 
the west to repair at an appointed time 
to the Granges of Ayx—a long range 
of vast store-houses, in which, during 
winter, the monks of the adjacent abbey 
housed their grain, but which, in the 
summer season, remained almost empty. 
The nobles, without distrust, repaired to 
this conference: they were invited to 
enter by two and two, in order to pre¬ 
vent confusion. This request seemed so 
natural that they unhesitatingly com¬ 
plied with it; but every beam had 
been provided with a row of ropes ; tlie 
soldiers holding in their hands one end 
of esveh of these halters, which was form¬ 
ed into a running knot, and as the de¬ 
puties entered, the noose was flung round 
their necks, and they were instantly strang 
up. Tlui operation was performed so 
skilfully, that not a single cry forewarned 
those witliout of the fate of those wlio 
were within. They all entered and all 
were tlms strangled. 

One month from the date of this event, 
and as the English garrison, after having 
made high cheer and a long carouse, had 
retired to rest in those same granges 
in which so many of the Scottish nobles 
had ignominiously and traitorously pe¬ 
rished, an elderly woman was observed 
to quit one of the poorest looking dwel¬ 
lings in tlie towm, take the road to the 
Granges, mark with a piece of chalk the 
door of eacli loft wherein the English 
slept, and then retire without having 
met with obstruction in such occupation. 
Behind her a band of armed men des¬ 
cended from the mountains, each carry¬ 
ing a coil of rope ; these men examined 
the doors with great care, and secured 
on the outside all those marked with a 
cross; then, this precautionary step 
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taken, a man, who appeared to be their 
chief, went from store to store to ascer¬ 
tain whether the roped fastenings had 
been properly secured, whilst behind him 
came a second detachment laden with 
bundles of straw, which tliey heaped be¬ 
fore the doors and windows. These pre¬ 
parations completed, and the entire cir¬ 
cuit of the buildings surrounded by 
combustible materials, the chief set die 
straw on fire. Although the English 
harl hastily started from their slumberj^ 
the granges being built of wood, they 
found tliemselvcs on all sides begirt by 
the furious element. Their first impulse 
wjis to rush to the doors; all were fast 
secured; these with their swords and 
axes they speedily hewed down, but there 
stood the Scots without, a wall of iron, 
behind a wall of flame. Some one among 
them then called to mind a private door 
that opened upon the cloister, and they 
rushed through it towards the abbey; 
but, whether they had been forewarned, 
or, that aroused by the noise, they had 
divined that which was passing, the prior 
of Ayr and his monks awaited the fugi¬ 
tives in the cloister, fell upon them sword 
in hand, and drove them back into the 
granges. At the same inshint the roof 
fell in, and every soul who yet remained 
alive wdlhin the building wjis crushed to 
death beneath the sell-same rafters to 
which had been hanged those nobles 
whose foul murder tliat outlaw chief thus 
retaliated with such terrible vengeance. 

This deed was the signal for a general' 
insurrection: the Scots chose for tlieir 
leader him who alone had not despaired 
of saving their native land; lor though 
ho might not be tlie liighest of rank 
amongst their lords, he was incontestibly 
tlie bravest. But scarcely had he col¬ 
lected together tliree or four thousand 
men, ere he was compelled to give battle 
to Ills enemies. The Earl of Surrey ad¬ 
vanced against him in conjunction vvitli 
the High-treiwurer Cressingham at tlie 
head of a numerous army. 

Wsdlace pitched his camp upon tlio 
northern bank of the Forth, near the 
town of Stirling, close to the spot at 
which the river, already of considerable 
width, (being only four or five miles 
from the point where it falls into the 
Firth of Forth) was crossed by a long 
and narrow wooden bridge: it was in 
this position that he awaited die English. 
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The latter did not suffer Wallace to 
wait long; for upon the same da.y 
were seen advancing from the opposite 
bank of tlie Forth. Surrey, a skilful 
general, perceived immediately the supe¬ 
riority of Wallace's position, and com¬ 
manded a halt, in order to defer the 
battle; but Cressingham, who, in his 
double character of ecclesiastic and trea¬ 
surer, ought to have cdlowed the Regent 
Surrey, known to be an experienced sol¬ 
dier, to take all such measures as seemed 
to him fitting for the (x;casion, actuated 
botl) by personul and national animosities 
against the Scots, rode uj) on horseback 
amongst the tiwjps, saying that the duty 
of a general was to light wheresoever he 
might encounter his enemies: the English 
army, full of euthusi;ism, demanded witli 
loud shtJuts to be led to the attcck. 
Surrey was compelled to give the signal, 
and the van-guard, commanded by tlie 
impatient ('rcssingham, who, like all the 
ecclesiastics ol' those days, scrupled not 
upon occasion, to handle sword and lance, 
proceeded to cross the bridge and form 
upon the opposite bank. 

This was the exact movement Wallact* 
desired : so soon as he saw a moiety of the 
English army on his side and the bridge 
blocked 11 }) behind it, he gave the signal 
for the atUu’k, himself charging at. the 
head of his troops. All thoi^e who had 
crossed w'tn-e killed or taken; and those 
wedged together upon the bridge were 
fiung from it into the river and drowned. 
Surrey s:nv that the remnant of the anny 
was lost if he did not. take an instanta¬ 
neous decision ; he ordertid tlic bridge to 
be set on fire, thus sacrifici)ig a portion 
of bis troops to save the rest; for if“ the 
Scots liad passed the river, they woiUd 
have found their enemies in such disorder, 
that they probably iji lliat single action 
woidd have destroyed tlie entire army. 

Cressingham was found amongst tlie 
slain, and tlie hatred he had inspired was 
so extreme, that those who discovered 
him flayed his dead body, cut the skin 
into strips, and made tlicrcfrom girths 
and bridles for their horses. 

As for Surrey, he having still a con¬ 
siderable force at his disposal, effected a 
retreat towards England, and that so 
rapidly that the tidings of his defeat 
might not precede him. The result was 
that he recrossed the Tweed, bringing 
back safe and sound the wreck of his 
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army. Behind him tlie country arose 
en masse, and, in less than two montiis, 
all the castles and fortresses had fallen 
again into the hands of the Scots. 

Edward I, received intelligence of these 
events whilst in Flanders, and repaired 
forthwith to Fngland: the chief glory and 
advantage of his reign had been over- 
tlirowm at a blow ; it had cost him years 
of craft and negotiation to subdue Scot¬ 
land, and it had now been wrenched from 
him by a single battle. Scarcely, there¬ 
fore, had he arrived in London, ere he 
collected the whole military force of 
England, Wales, and Ireland, and in turn 
advanced in pers«)n with an army of 
nearly a hundred thousand combatants to 
tlie northern frontici’s. 

Meanwhile, Walljice had been named 
Protector; but the nobles, who had found 
him so efficient, for the deliverance of 
Scotland by his valourous sword, whilst 
they scarcely durst defend it by their 
speech, considered him of too humble 
birth to hold the rank of regent, and re¬ 
fused to follow his standard. W'herc- 
upon Wallace appealed to the people, and 
a body of mountaineers joined him. 
However inferior this anny might he in 
point of numbers, arms, and military tac¬ 
tics, Wallace, s(>nsil)lc tliat the worst un¬ 
der such circumstances was to retreat, 
marched no less resolutely towards the 
king, and met with him near Falkirk, on 
the 22 ikI of July, 1298. 

The two annies presented a widely 
dilfercnt aspect: that of Edward com¬ 
posed of all the nobility and chivalry of 
the kingdom, advanced, mounted upon 
the magnificent horses that liis men-at- 
jirms had brought from his grand duchy 
of Normandy, and escorted on his flanks 
by those terrible archers who, carrying a 
dozen arrows in their quivers, boasted 
that tliey had the lives of so many Scots 
at their belts. The army of Wallace, on 
the contrary, numbered scarcely five 
hundred cavsdry and some archers from 
the forest of Ettrick, placed under the 
command of Sir John Stewart of Bonkil; 
all the rest consisted of mountaineers, ill 
protected by their leathern armour— 
marching in serried files and carrying 
their long pikes erect; they had tlie ap- 
peaamcc of a moving forest. Having 
reached the spot at which he had resolved 
to give battle, Wallace commanded a 
halt, and addressing his men :— 
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“ The ball is about to be opened,” 
said he, “ now show me how you dance.” 

Edward on his side had halted, and as 
tlie advantages of the ground were 
balanced in such wise that neither of the 
two leaders would be worsted by begin¬ 
ning the attack, tlie English king, deem¬ 
ing that it would be disgraceful for him to 
await the onset, gave the signal for battle. 

In an instant all that ponderous caval¬ 
ry was set in motion, like a rock rolling 
downwards into a lake, and was arrested 
in its course by the long pikes of the Scot¬ 
tish infanttry. At the first shock, nearly 
the whole of the first and second ranks of 
the English were overthrown; for the 
wounded steeds unhorsed their riders, 
who, embarrassed by tlie weight of their 
armour, were almost all massacred ere 
they could rise ; but on the other hand 
the Scottish cavalry, instead of support- 
, ing the foot soldiers who had so bravely 
done their duty, took to flight, leaving 
one of Wallace’s wings exposed. At the 
same instant Edward ordered his archers 
to advance, who no longer having to fear 
being charged by the cavalry, were able 
lo approach witliin half bowshot and took 
sure aim at those whom they chose to 
bring down ; Wallace instantly called to 
his Ibllowers ; but the horse of Sir John 
Stewart, who was leading them into 
action, stumbled against the root of a 
tree, and threw fonvards his rider, who 
was slain. At that moment Kdwjud 
perceived some disorder in the Scottish 
army, csiused by the shower of arrows 
which his archers continued to rain upon 
it; he placed himself at the head of a 
body chosen from amongst the flower of 
his army, charged into the opening made 
by tlie archers, and widening to the 
entire length of his battalion the gap 
already effected he penetrated to the 
very centre of the Scottish army, which 
thus cut up could no longer ofter resist¬ 
ance and' was constrained to retreat, 
leaving upon the field of battle Sir John 
Grahatm, the friend and companion of 
Wallace who indignant at the conduct 
of the nobles had not fallen back one 
step, and allowed himself to be killed at 
tlie head of his corps. 

As for Wallace, he remained amongst 
the last upon the field of battle, and, as 
the night had-fidlen ere he or some few 
hundred by whom he was surrounded, 
could be induced to give ground, he dis- 
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appeared, favoured by the darkness, amid 
the shelter of an adjacent forest, in which 
he passed the night concealed in the 
branches of an oak. 

Wallace, abandoned by tlie nobles, in 
turn abandoned them, thinking only of 
remaining faithful to his country, and 
resigned the title of protector; and 
whilst the lords and gentry continued to 
combat on their own account, or submit¬ 
ted themselves, saving their peculiar in¬ 
terests, at the expense of their native land, 
Wallace, hunted from mountain to moun¬ 
tain, tnicked from forest to fores tcarry- 
ing with him the liberty of the Scots, as 
did jEiieas the gods of Troy, causing 
wliithersoever he appeared, the heart of 
his country to throb that elsewhere 
might have been deemed dead, remained 
for seven years all proscribed as he was, 
the unceasing and terrible dream that 
scared Edward’s slumber, who deemed 
not Scotland his so long as Wallace 
remained therein. At last, reward on 
reward was promised to those who would 
deliver him up dead or living, and a rest 
traitor apjicared amongst the ranks of 
that nobility who had already betrayed 
him. One clay as he was dining af Rob- 
royston in a dwelling surrounded as he 
Ix'lieved by friends only. Sir John Men- 
tcith, who had just offered him bread, 
set down the losd’ upon the table in such 
a manner that the flat side remained up¬ 
permost ; this was the signal agreed 
upon : the two guests who sat upon the 
left and right of Wallace each seized him 
by an aim, whilst two domestics, stand¬ 
ing behind him, fastened a rope round 
his body ; all resistance was impossible. 
The champion of Scotland, lashed like a 
lion taken in a snare, was delivered up 
to Edward, who, by derision, made him 
appear before his judges crowned with a 
green wreath. The issue of the trial 
was not to be doubted: Wallace con¬ 
demned to deatli; dragged upon a hurdle 
to the place of execution, had his head 
cut off; his body was then quartered, 
and each part exposed on the point of a 
spear upon London bridge. 

Thus died the saviour of Scotland, 
crowned like his Redeemer by the hands 
of his own executioners. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Robert Bruce—^The price of blood. 

Two or tlmee years after the death of 
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Wallace, and during the evening which 
had followed one of those daily skirmishes 
that still continued between the con¬ 
quered and the victors, some English 
soldiers were seated at supper round the 
public table of an inn, when a Scottish 
nobleman serving in the army of Edward, 
and who had fought with him against the 
rebels, entered the room so famished 
with hunger, that having seated himself 
at a table apart, and the food being forth¬ 
with set before him, he commenced his 
supper without wasliing his hands, yet 
bearing red traces of that day’s bloody 
massacre. The English gentlemen who 
had ended their repast looked at him with 
that hatred which, although they se; ved 
under the same banners, ever divided the 
men of the two nations ; but the stranger, 
busied with satisfying his hunger, took 
no notice of their attentive gaze, until 
one amongst them exclaimed aloud :— 

“ Look at tlmt Scot swallowing his own 
blood!” The individual, concerning whom 
these words were spoken, overheard them; 
glanced at his hands, and, perceiving that 
they were really covered with gore let 
drop the piece of bread he was in the act 
of carrying to his mouth and remained for 
an instant immersed in thought; then, 
quitting the inn without uttering a single 
word, entered the first cliurch he found 
open, knelt down before the altar, and, 
having washed his hands with bis tears, 
asked pardon of heaven, and vowed a 
vow to live henceforward only to avenge 
Wallace, and deliver his country. This 
repentant son was Robert Rriiee the 
descendant of liim who bad disputed the 
crown of Scotland with Jialiol, and who 
on expiring had bequeathed his claims to 
his heirs. 

Robert Bruce had a competitor for the 
throne, who like himself was serving in 
the English army ; tliis was Sir John 
Gumming of Badcnoch, who was sur- 
named Cumminy the Red, to distinguish 
him from his brother, whose swarthy 
complexion had procured for him the 
cognomen of Cumminy the Black. He 
was at that moment at Dumfries, on the 
borders of Scotland. Bruce went thither 
to seek him, with a view to prevail upon 
him to abandon the English cause and to 
join with him in an endeavour to expel 
the common enemy. The place of ren¬ 
dezvous, at which they were to confer 
upon this important matter was chosen by 
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mutual consent: the church of the Friars 
Minor at Dumfries. Bruce was accom¬ 
panied by Lindsey and Kirkpatrick, his 
two nearest friends. These latter re¬ 
mained at the church door, and at the 
moment it was opened to give Bruce en¬ 
trance, they saw through the aperture 
Cumminy the Red awaiting the former in 
front of die high altar. 

Nearly half an hour had elapsed, dur¬ 
ing which they kept a discreet watch, 
standing within the porch, but without 
casting a glance within the interior of the 
sacred edifice. At the expiration of this 
interval, they saw Bruce come out, look¬ 
ing pale and discomfited. He instantly 
extended his hand to grasp the bridle of 
his horse, and as he did so, they remark¬ 
ed that it was covered with blood. 

“ How now, what hath happened ?” 
both enquired in a brcatli. 

“ It hath chanced,” answered Bruce, 
“ that we have not fallen into accord with 
Cumminy the Red, and that I think me 
T have slain him.” 

“ How ! thou only tliinkcst ?” said 
Kirkpatrick, “ ’tis a thing one must 
needs be sure of, and that I go to 
see.” 

At these words, the two knights in 
their turn entered the church, and as 
they found Gumming not actually ex¬ 
pired, they finished him. 

“ Thou art right,” said they to Bruce, 
whilst remounting their horses ; “ the 
matter was well begun, but it needed 
final dispatch ; now sleep tranquilly.” 

Such counsel was more easy to give 
than to follow. Bruce, by that deed, 
had succeeded in drawing down upon his 
head three separate determinations of 
vengeance : that of the dead man’s rela¬ 
tives, that of Edward, and worse per¬ 
haps than either of the preceding, that of 
the church. Seeing, therefore, the ob¬ 
vious consequences attendant upon such 
a step, he marched strait towards the 
abbey of Scone, in which the sovereigns 
of Scotland were crowned, collected to¬ 
gether his partizans, summoned around 
him all those who were disposed to fight 
for their liberty, and caused himself'to 
be proclaimed king on the 29th of March, 
1306. 

On the 13th of May following, Robert 
Bruce was excommunicated by a bull of 
tlie pope, which forbade him idl the 
sacraments of the church and gave to 
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every man the right of slaying him like 
a wild beast. 

On the 20th of June in the same year, 
he was completely defeated near Meth- 
wen, by the Earl of Pembroke, and, 
thrown from his horse which had just 
been killed under him he was taken 
prisoner. Portunately, as it chanced, 
the man to whom he delivered up his 
sword was a Spot, who, as they piisscd 
the skirt of a forest, voluntarily cut the 
cords witli which he was bound, and by 
a gesture signified that he was free to 
go. llobert did not wait for his reite¬ 
ration of the offer ; he allowed himself to 
slide from off his horse, and buried him¬ 
self amongst the thicket, and with all 
speed made for the heart of the wood, 
whither Uie Scot, (o avoid Edward’s 
punishment, made pretence of following 
in pursuit, but with the intention of join¬ 
ing him. He was soon, however, over¬ 
taken, and with all the other captives, 
condemned to death and executed. The 
murder of Cunnning ihe Red, bore its 
fruits—blood paid the price of blood. 

From that hour conunenced that ad¬ 
venturous mode of life, which invests 
the history of that epoch with all the 
picturesque interest of romance. Chased 
from mountain, accompanied by his 
queen proscribed like himself, followed by 
three or four fiiithful friends, amongst 
whom was the young lord of Douglas, 
afterwards called the good Lord James, 
compelled to live by tlie produce of the 
stream or the chase of the latter, 
who, the most adroit of all, at such ex¬ 
ercises of former sport, but now of neces¬ 
sity took upon himself the cluirgc of 
providing nourishment for the band; 
running from danger to danger, e.scap- 
ing from a combat only to fall into an 
ambush, extricating himself from every 
peril by his strengUi, address, and pre- 
scence of mind; alone, sustaining the 
courage of his companions, who were still 
led onward by the light of destiny ; he 
thus passed the five summer and autumn 
months in wandering and nocturnal 
courses, under which, as winter ap¬ 
proached, the queen’s strength was fast 
sinking. Bruce saw that it was impos¬ 
sible she could continue to support fa¬ 
tigue and privation that the frost and 
snow would not fail to render yet more 
terrible. They had only one castle re¬ 
maining to them, that of Kildrunmer, 
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near the source of the Don, in the county 
of Aberdeen, thither he conducted her 
together with the Countess of Buchan 
and two other Ladies of her train, charged 
his brother, Nigel Bruce, to defend her 
even to the last extremity, and followed 
by Edward and his other brother, tra¬ 
versed the whole of Scotland, in order 
to throw his enemies out off their track, 
and withdrew into the island of Rathlin, 
upon the coast of Ireland. Two months 
afterwards, he learned that the castle of 
Kild rummer hatl been taken by the 
English ; that his brother Nigel had 
been put to death, and that his wife was 
a prisoner. 

These tidings reached him in his 
wretched island hut ; they found him 
already overwhelmed with grief, and 
they deprived him of all remaining cou¬ 
rage and fortitude. I'lxtcndcd upon his 
couch, along which he had flung himself 
with despair, perceiving that the hand 
of God had always been upon him since 
the memory of Camming the Red, he 
asked, with teiurful eyes, whiithiT it 
might not be the will of his Maker, which 
had plainly manifested itself by so many 
reverses, th.at he should abandon that 
enterprise. And in this doul)tful state 
of mind, he kept his Cyos raised towards 
tlie roof with the fixedness of deep an¬ 
guish, then, as it frequently happens in 
like circumstances, under which, whilst 
the heart bleeds, the body nevertheless 
occupies itself with some futile object, 
his gaze was arrested by a spider, wliich 
suspended at the end of it’s thread, was 
engaged in an ineffectual struggle to 
spring from one beam to the otlier, and 
renewed unwcariedly the attempt, on 
the success of wliich the esteblishment 
of it’s web depended. This instinctive 
perseverance struck him in spite of his 
own mental prostation, and, wholly pre-oc- 
cupied as he was with his misfortunes, 
he not the less attentively watched the 
efforts being made by the insect. Six 
times it essayed to attain the desired 
end, and as often did it fail, ’riiereupon 
it entered Bruce’s mind tliat he also, like 
that poor insect, had made six several 
attempts to regain his throne, and had 
six times fallen short of his object. 
Such a singular coincidence struck him 
forcibly, and at the same instant gave 
birth, within his brain, to an idea equally 
superstitious as it was strange: he 
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thought tliat it was not, undesignedly, 
that Providence, at such a moment, h^ 
sent him that example of patient per¬ 
severance. and, still gazing on the 
spider, he made a vow that, if it suc¬ 
ceeded in the seventh attempt it was 
then preparing for, he would look 
upon it a.s an eneouragemcnt from hea¬ 
ven and he would continue his enter¬ 
prise ; but that, if, on the contrary, the 
insect failed, he should consider all his 
phocs as vain and insensate, would set 
out for Palestine, and consecrate the rc- 

( To be concluded in 


mainder of his days in warring against 
the infidels. Just as he had mentally 
ended his vow, the spider, who whilst 
he was forming it, had renewed it’s dis¬ 
positions and taken fresh measures, es¬ 
sayed a seventh attempt, reached the 
beam, and remained firmly grappled 
thereto. 

“ The will of heaven be done,” ex¬ 
claimed Rohprt llrucc ; and, leaping 
instantly from liis couch, he apprized his 
soldiers that upon the morrow he would 
re-enter upon the Ciimpaign. 

the next number.) 
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,Twa8 a gay scene amid the braes of Ayr, 

No slaughterous barns*' were thirsting vow for blood. 

But thougli no Wallace in his might was there, 

^Miere erst the hero with his thousands stood 
In mailed array the southron bands to scare. 

As dense an army in expectant mood 
Laid their worn limbs, awaiting as they might, 

Erect, recumbent, the return of light. 

Nor roofs sufficed to shelter that array, 

And many a gentle ’neatli the glittering sky 
Reposed till twilight glimmer’d into day, 

Heaven's arch tlie while his only canopy ; 

And deem’d the sport would w'cll his toil repay. 

When through the listed fields the herald’s cry 
Should give its warning, and with furious speed, 

Knight against knight should urge his foaming steed. 

Woe to the recreant beau who could not frame 
His pursed-up mouth to terms of former fight, 

Chamfron, gage, baldric, ’scutcheon urged their claim 
To mention on the fairest; and the wight 
Who dared eschew them could but look for blame. 

And hope for no approving smile that night. 

For the full brain of widow, wife and maiden 
With these and such like thoughts alone was laden. 

The coteries of every neighbouring town 

Teem’d with wild wonder : whether beauty’s queen 
In simple archer-guise or ennined gown 

Would deck her person ; whether blue or green 
Would best themselves beseem ; if vizor down 
Or all exposed, each gallant would be seen— 

With many a guess in pennyweights and ounces 
Of bullion spent in furbelows and flounces. 

* The Oranges of Ayr the scene of a savage murder in the time of Wsllacc. 
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Meanwhile the czustle was no scene of quiet— 
Knights of the needle plied their task with zeal 
To alter and adapt; while midst the riot 

The femme de chambre moved with flying heel 
To fit the frequent bodice, there to tie it 

With bows in contrast; here with gay chenille 
To twine a raven braid : till whirl and eddy 
Sunk to a calm at length, and all was ready. 


Joiners, good store, ia-^tent on their vocation. 
Plied the swift hammer and the busy nail; 

The armourer’s anvil found full occupation 
To close the rivets of each coat of mail. 

While pages fretting with a vain vexation. 

Were heard stray scarf or shoe-knot to bewail: 
Till knight and varlet to their couches crept, 

And worn with toil till morn securely slept. 


Day dawn’d, Aurora smiled, and earth was gay. 

And ere the sun had yoked his fiery steeds. 

Forth from their beds, impatient of delay, 

Crowds thronged the path whose line meandering leads 
Thro’ knarled elms and oaks in proud array. 

To the fair bosom of those fertile meads, 

Where glistening with the dew in silent state 
Tlie tapering tents their martial lords await. 


Here, Sire of Eglinton, 1 stay my song. 

To yield to thee of tlianks a poet’s meed, 
They are hut what to thee of right belong. 

To thee by grateful thousands well decreed ; 
For, all that gay and gorgeous crowd among. 
Praise wiis the only note : ail ranks agreed. 
Mighty and mean, that nobler knight than thou 
Ne’er bore a plume upon liis created brow. 


At length the sun rode high in mid career, 

And envious clouds their darkening shadows spread, 
Ihe heaven, whose fleece at morn had dropped no tear. 
In copious torrents now its moisture shed. 

The manly cheek blanch’d with chagrin sincere. 

And from the fairest form the rose-tint fled, 

Till the shrill clarion and the whisper’d hum 
Of anxious crowds proclaimed “ They come, they come.” 


Oh! many a prayer that moment winged its flight 
For fairer weather and a clearer sky! 

Reckless of pelting storms each gallant knight 
Rode onward sheathed in gorgeous panoply. 

His generous courser pawing in his might. 

Rut vain each manly prayer, each lady's sigh, 

For maugre tliese, plumes, trappings, trains and housings, 

Were drench’d all day with unrelenting sousings. 
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1 cauDot stay my Pegasus to quote , 

•Tlie Hst of those who form'd the long procession, 
For otl(er lists, of prouder, worthier note, 

Claim my full powers, and the dull digression 
On those who gave their pennons’ folds to float 
On tlie coy breeze, would scarcely tend to freshen 
My reader’s energies : avaunt delay : 

Deem them arrived—^lielm’d—mounted for the fray. 


The clarion’s br.'izen throat its warning gave ; 

Closed was each vizor, fixed, tlie warlike gear ; 

As darts the wild tS^wan from its native wave, 

Started from either end in swift career. 

The opposing gallants : courteous knights and bravo 
Twice met in vain, at the third course a spear 
Shiver’d,— the “Red Rose” blush’d a deeper dye, 

As Seymour’s smile proclaim’d its victory. 


Again the trumpet’s bray—the tourney's Lord 
The Dragon’s might encounters, nor in vain. 

And meets from beauty’s smile his rich reward. 

Against the “ Burning Tower” the “ Rose” again 
blssays his prowess : fortune’s frowns accord 
Defeat; lest frequent victory prove lus banc. 
'J’hus Passion’s vaunting beatings blaze on high. 

While Love's less glowing altars ambush’d lie. 


With the “ Black l^ioii ’* next the noble “ Gael ” 
Ran his impetuous course, nor all in vain. 

The “ Lion’s ” plume divorc'd the crested mail. 
Yet nathcless more triumphant in the main, 
And victor, thus refused not to assail 

The furious “ Dragon ” who redeem’d the stain 
Which marr’d his ’scutcheon, and in beauty’s eyes 
Read their approval, knighthood’s noblest prize. 


Tims far the knights undroopingly had striven. 

And borne with patience the fierce tempest’s wrath, 
While from their posts the drenching flooils had driven 
The dense spectators, who their homeward path 
Took with repining ; while the angry heaven 
Ceased not to pour its weltering shower-bath, 

Wliosc fury, by ail grades alike regretted, 

Sent knights and ladies home genteelly wetted. 


Arrived,—they fondly deem’d the rich repast 
And tlie harp’s melting music would repay 
For all vexations—the laborious fast— 

The dripping vests—the crosses of the day—• 
When, lo! a page rush’d in with looks aghast, 
Doom’d their fond vision in the dust to lay, 
And with long face reported that the upper 
Canvass was soak’d,, and spoilt the ball and supper* 
F— November, 1839. 
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That was a moment of intense dismay. 

Long faces, looks, chagrin’d in every quarter, • 

And, but tlmt staunch good humour held its sway, 

’Twould without doubt have been both wAine and water. 
Regret was more tlian vain : without delay. 

In various rooms they made the tables shorter. 

With cates that left no reason to complain 
Of water-ice and patties a-la-Reine, 


The ball—oh ! breathe not to the tell-tale wind. 
The rude incursion of tlie pelting rain. 

The floor was one wide wave, but nought behind 
In quick contrivance, the illustrious train 
Waived the light galoppe on the space assign’d. 
Adjourn'd to straiter quarters, and the pain 
Of disappointment, and each minor ill 
Hedged in thq flying waltz and gay quadrille. 


Morn broke, the sky, with storm-clouds spread. 
Made the most sanguine droop! when, lo! the sun 
At noon’s high hour liis kindly influence shed, 

And Hope put oft’ her livery of dun, 

8wift as in ancient days the Arc-cross sped, 

Pages and varlcts through the country run, 

And wide proclaim that come what will of weather. 
Next day will see the knights contend together. 


Oh! these were welcome news to many a heart. 
Murk Wednesday was forgot; and many a band 
Fix’d homewards on tliat mom by sea to start, 
Reversed the mandate, tarried still on land. 

Yet went to sec ; crowds rush’d from every part. 
Encouraged by a morning fair and bland : 

The trumpets sounded and in fair array, 

The long procession track’d its devious way. 


There rode the Onecn of Love and Beauty, graced 
By maidens cull’d from Beauty’s loveliest train ; 
Blanche and brunette to suit the various taste 
Of their brave worshippers ; the dizzy brain 
Wliirl’d with the splendour, haply he, who placed 
In die front rank might once and yet again 
Indulge at will his unimpeded gaze 
On man’s bright form, and woman’s chaster blaze. 


A course, the “ Gael” aed sable “ Lion” meet, 

The forest’s monarch bows before the gale; 

A course, the “ Golden Lion” dares compete 
Witlj the fierce ” Griffin” in his rugged mail, 

’Tis fairlg run, each knight maintains his seat 

With temper’d judgment; fortune droops the scale 
For him who ” craven” in his name alone 
’Midst the gay concourse so conspicuous shone. 
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The tourney’s Lord, with Lancaster’s Red Rose”, 
Enters the lists, fresh laurels still to reap; 

Fresh fame for every truant breeze that blows 
A pause, the heradd's voice distinct and deep, 
Proclaims " I’lnconnu” and tlie “ Dolphin”, foes: 

In vain, the “ Dolphin” undisturb’d may leap. 
Disporting, oh I chagrin to curious eyes, 

The dark “ Unknown” maintains his mute disguise. 


While thus the gallant in chivalric fight 

Crack the tough lance upon the ringing casque. 
Their squires and pages dext’ronsly unite 
In competion at an easier task, 

To bear the ring from its conspicuous height. 

And still from beauty’s smile the guerdon ask ; 
For more than common skill it needs to loose 
The glittering annulc from its guardian noose. 


The sun is setting o’er the western hill 

That concourse heeds not the swift lapse of time, 
The eye of that gay pageant drinks its fill 

And the rapt soul notes not the warning chime. 
Content to gaze for ever, Thought and Will 
Are slow to mount the steeps our fancies climb 
With swift and daring step : but hark! the bray 
Of hundred trumpets tolls the knell of day. 


Eve sees the welcome feast and ball renew’d 
The guests all cheerful and the host as gay> 

Sharp jests and sallies on the morning’s feud, 

Wliat knight unhorsed iunid the sawdust lay 
Who shone in vigour, grace and attitude. 

Whose lance most often bore the ring away, * 
Spend the swift hours ; ’till dance and couch together. 
The sleeping guests arc all in highest feather. 


The chamber lamp was flickering, and the host 
Perchance was dreaming of the morrow’s sport 
Or, chance, in love’s more pleasing visions lost, 
Discoursing music (but that’s not my forte), 
When most unceremoniously a ghost, 

Tilt, charge, or amatory speech cut short, 

And with a look, as though to chide such flirting 
Even in dreams, he put aside the curtain. 


“ Wake noble earl,” (the armed spectre spoke) 

“ I have a counsel for thy secret ear.” 

Obedient to the word the peer awoke. 

And started up, but not in cowering fear 
Tho’ unaccustom’d to behold such folk— 

“ Intruder, state your right to interfere 
’Twixt me and sleep! no muttering or finesse'. 

How come you here, and how in such a dress ?” 
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Rattled the spectre in his mailed shroud— 

Blench’d not the Earl. “ 1 come,” at length he said, 
“ To yield the meed of praise by all allow’d, 

Thou^ years afore in earth’s cold caverns laid. 
Think not that he who quell’d the Saxon crowd, 

And bless’d the Norman WiUiam with his aid, 

Is all unmindful of his brave descendant; 

If thus you deem of me, you’re wrong, depend on’t. 


“ When first your bold design among the shades 
Was whisper’d, every grisly face grew bright 
With exultation ; ’squires and knights, all grades 
Combined to wish thee well; the realms of night 
Echoed with anxious sounds, wives, widows, maids. 
All loveliest of their times, to see the sight 
Were eaijer : and (in truth) I can’t conceal. 
Impatience clank’d in many a booted heel. 


“ And when the day arrived so big with fate, 

The morning fair, the sky without a stain 
To mar its blue expanse, our conclave sate 
And chatted gravely, ’till th’ unwelcome rain’ 

(It had our direst ban ; our deadliest hate) 

Marr’d the bright prospect: all our prayers were vain ; 
And so each ancestor his corslet doffing 
Retired in spleen to his respective coffin. 


“ Not thus again shall rain your joust impede, 

My words, nay ! smile not, sadly, are prophetic ; 

Next summer with these noble sports proceed 
Nor on one failure nurse a word splenetic ; 

And time the knightly “ Dragon” halh decreed 
A “ passage,” join next year the game athletic : 

For tho’ the rain-water hath half marr’d gour tournament 
Of fVaterford’s the sun shall be chief ornament. 


“ As brave a band of knights will deck the field, 
As lovely maidens too will grace the scene, 
The ball-s^oon be more securely ceil’d. 

And soup, not water, fill the vast tureen. 

And for the sceptre thousands long to wield, 
Seymour may yet again enact the Queen, 
For, all untiring, will the gazing throng, 

See more, of her whom none can see too long.” 


He ceased, the Earl respectful bent his head— 

A moment bent, and then undaunted raised ; 

The curtain closed’ a mist around the bed 
Was flung, whence fitful meteors blazed,— 

Noiseless and swift the spectre-prophet sped. 

The unflinching peer a few short moments gazed. 

Till pain’d with morning’s chill, he slept again 

And found in sweet repose a counter-pane. S. S. 
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The Epicurean: a Tale; and Alciphrm : a 
Poem. By Thomas Moohe, Esq., author 
of “ Lalla Rookh.” 

The “ Epicurean,” is a composition in 
which Moore’s brilliant ideality finds a 
more legitimate locality than in the pages 
of history or biography, where its spark¬ 
ling eorruscations often dazzle and be¬ 
wilder his readers, and eonsequently his 
“ Epicurean” is very justly considered 
to be the best prose work written by 
the great poet of Erin. 

There are few standard productionof 
this description in our language, while 
France is truly rich in them. The 
higlily-finislied poetical-prose romance 
is indeed the only true narrative poetry 
which we remember in the French lan¬ 
guage. It is, however, a singular fact, 
that in the nomenclature of literature 
throughout Europe, a proper distinctive 
epithet for compositions like the present 
is not to be found. From Telemachus 
down to Atala, the memory wanders 
through a beautiful series of French com¬ 
positions, divested of metre, but in every 
other atttribute, essentially poetry; but 
“ Rassclas,” and “ Alciphron,” however 
different in execution, are in fact the only 
standard works of this kind our language 
possesses, if we except “ Bunyan’s” re¬ 
ligious romance, and Sir Philip Sidney’s 
“ Arcadia,” which last has, by the way, 
been praised far beyond its deserts. If 
we were obliged to dehne this species 
of composition, we should call it narra¬ 
tive poetry divested of metre. To tliosc 
poets who possess ideality, and the rest 
of the poetical faculties, in greater inten¬ 
sity than merely in time and tune, 
which we suspect is the case with the 
French in general, this kind of compo¬ 
sition offers many advantages, but Moore 
possesses time and tune in a more ex¬ 
quisite degree than any of his contem¬ 
poraries, none can then wonder when the 
fact is known, tliat the “ Epicurean” 
was originally written in verse; but the 
iron age of the utilitarians hod already 
commenced before this successor to Lalla 
Rookh was finished, and Moore com¬ 
pleted “Alciphron” as a prose work. 
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But the unexhausted genius of the great 
poet bums in these pages ; and the epis¬ 
tles of “Alciphron,” in fire and me¬ 
lody are quite worthy of Moore, and 
the “ Loves of the Angels,” where 
Moore’s poetic mantle seems to have 
been suddenly reft from him. 

There is little with which the admi¬ 
rers of the “ Epicurean” in its prose state 
will not find themselves familiar; but 
over all is the inimitable spell of Moore’s 
melodious metre. The ibllowing pas¬ 
sages are deeply imbued with the charm 
of his poetry:— 

« » • • 

“Conic from the breathing shrines, where 
Beouty lives, 

And Love, her priest, the soft responses 
gives. 

Instead of honouring Iris in those rites 
At Coptes held, I hSl her, when she lights 
Her first yoiuig crescent on the holy stream— 
Wlien wandering youths and females watch 
her beam 

And number o'er the nights she hath to 
mn, 

Ere she again embrace her bridegroom sun. 
While o'er some mystic leaf, that dimly 
lends 

A clue into past times, the student bends. 
And by its glimmering guidance learns to 
tread 

Back through the shadowy knowledge of the 
dead,— 

The only skill, alas, I yet can claim 
Lies in deciphering some new lov’d-one's 
name— 

Some gentle missive, hunting time and place, 
In language, soft as Memphian reed can 
trace.” 

* • • • 

“ Then was it, W the flash that blaz'd 
Full o’er her matures—oh 'twas then. 

As stnrtingly her eyes she rais’d. 

But quick let fall their lids again, 

I saw—^not Psyche’s self, when first 
Upon the threshold of the skies 
She paus’d, while heaven’s glory burst 
Newly upon her downcast eyes, 

Could look more beautiful or blush 
With holier shame than did this maid. 
Whom now I saw, in all that gush 

Of splendour from the aisles, display'd. 
Never—tho’ well thou know'st how much 
I've felt the sway of Beauty's star— 

Never did her brigiit influence touch 
My soul into its depths so far; 
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And had that viaion linger’d there 

One minute more, I should have flown, 
Forgetful tfho I was and where, 

And, at her feet in worship ^rown, 
Proffer’d my soul through Me her own.” 

• « » • 

'* Dost thou remember it that Isle 
Of our own Sea, where thou attd I 
Liwer’d so long, so hwpy a while, 

'ra] all the summer flowers went by— 
How gay it was, when sunset broi^ht 
To the cool Well our favorite maids— 
Some we liad won, and some we sought— 
To dance within the fragrant shades, 

And, till the stars went down, attmie 
Their Fountain Hymns to the young moon? 

That time, too—oh, ’tis like a dream— 
When from Scamander^s holy tide 
I sprung, as Genius of tlie Stream, 

And bore away tiiat blooming bride. 

Who thither came, to yield her charms 
(As Phrygian maids are wont, ere wed) 
Into the cold Scamander’s arms, ^ 

But met, and welcom’d mine, instead— 
Wondering, as on my neck she fell, 

Hqw river-gods could love so well? 

Who would have thought that he, who rov’d 
Like the first bees of summer then, 

Rifling each sweet, nor ever lov’d 
But the free hearts, that lov’d again, 
Readily as the reed replies 
To the least breath that round it sighs— 

Is the same dreamer, who, last night, 

Stood aw’d and breathless at the sight 
Of one Egyptian rirl; and now 
Wandej^ among these tombs, with brow 
Pale, watchful, sad, as tho’ he just, 

Plimself, had ris’n from out their dust ? 

Alciphron is still in his wild pagan taste 
when he writes thus; he, Akiphron, 
traces the beginning of his passion for 
Alette and his adventures in the Pyra¬ 
mid, in his poetical epistle ; but the poe¬ 
tical portion ceases with tliis conclusion 
of the letter of the Priest of Memphis, 
triumphing in the thought of having 
enchained the young Epicurean, body 
and soul, after the phantasmagoria of the 
Pyramid. 

If he become not absolutely mine, 

Body and soul, and, like the tame decov 
Which wary hunters of wild doves employ. 
Draw converts also, lure his brother wits 
To the dark cage where his own spirit flits, 
And give us, if not ssints, good hypocrites,— 
If 1 effect not this, then be it said 
The ancient spirit of our craft hath fled. 
Gone with that serpent-god the Cross hath 
chased 

To hiss its soul out in the 'Theban waste.” 

’The “ Epicurean" is illustrated by the 
distinguished pencil of J. M -W. Turner 
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the academician. The design, where 
Alciphron is hanging from the ring, is as 
striUngly conceived as executed. In 
the two others the moon is two large. 
The frontispiece is finely designed in 
regard to the architecture, it is besides 
the best of tlie several very expensive 
engravings; altogether, the getting up 
of tliis little volume is very elegant and 
attractive. 

The Modern Literature of France, By 
Geoiioe Reynolds. 2 Vols. 
OlMcrvers on human nature frequently 
perceive that their fellow creatures 
through want of judgment, act diametri¬ 
cally opposite to their real intentions, 
but reviewers not often find a compo¬ 
sition whose contents are in direct con¬ 
tradiction to their avowed object; the 
present work is one of the few, yet most 
singular instances of this species of self- 
deception. Mr. George Reynolds indig¬ 
nant at the sweeping condemnation of 
French literature and French morality, 
both public and private, lately put gravely 
forth by * The Quarterly,’ hastens to tiie 
rescue, and draws his pen avowedly in 
defence of the vituperated party, meaning 
to support his position by apt quotations 
from Dumas, Janin, La Croix, Beranger, 
.Tallin Balzac, Madame Dudevant, and 
other French literary magnates. 

But from strange obliquity of circular 
or moral vision, or from an insipient in¬ 
tention of supporting the John Rullism of 
the Quarterly, his bemaulcd clients ore 
convicted by their advocate of more faults 
than those specified in the arraignment 
brought against them, and if the English 
reader bebiassed by the extracts produced, 
they must deem all the favourite French 
writers as down-right fbols, when the 
Quarterly only condemned them as rogues. 
For instance, specimens of drivelling in¬ 
anity are (by the author) given from the 
works of Alexandre Dumas, the selec¬ 
tions being universally governed by the 
critical perversity of choosing the worst, 
for who would have quoted die graceless 
follies Dumas has perpetrated under the 
guise of a domestic drama, called An- 
gele, when he might liave had access to 
Dumas’ magnificent tales from French 
Chronicles, so ftiU of fire, spirit, and true 
information as they are ? Dumas’ tra¬ 
velling sketches arc spirited individual¬ 
izing and blameless. liook at his walk 
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through la Vendee after tlie revolution of 
July, what an historical and topographi¬ 
cal treasure it is ( Wluit a useful present 
to the British public would it have been ? 
Poor Dumas! we beg the English not to 
judge of him from his worst! 

If Mr, George Reynolds meant to give 
a specimen from Madame Dudevant’s 
works where was the critical judgment in 
selecting a Gallic-Anglo sketch—the cha¬ 
racteristics of Englishwomen being about 
as well preserved therein as if Madame 
had sketched her personage from Japan 
for she evidently knows as much of Eng¬ 
lish ladies as she does of the Japanese. 
Lady Metilla Mowbray, how English 
the name Metilla!—has a lover, whose 
love is by no means of a respectable qua¬ 
lity, though both parties are free to form 
conjugal tics; this Icft-liandcd husband, 
of the aunt, is passionately admired by 
Miss Sarah Mowbray, a young Anglaise, 
drawn according to the best French re¬ 
ceipt fur sketclung such damsels as arc 
very die-a-way and lack-a-daisicaJ; the 
aunt romantically resolves to sacrifice 
her polluted affections for Oliver and re¬ 
sign him to her young niece, but he very 
heroically decamps leaving us in blissful 
ignorance whether he prefer the aunt or 
the neice ; however, away he runs from 
both, and very much is he in the right. 

If Madame Dudevant’s compositions 
had, throughout, been vapid and talent¬ 
less as this, moreover it is a physical im- 
possibihty that she could have attracted 
attention in France or elsewhere. We 
do not happen to l>e acquainted with the 
impositions of George Sands (which is 
her literary, alias) excepting by the se¬ 
vere reviews of hcr 'Works in the Revue 
de Deux MondeSt s;nd by her tale of La 
Marguise quoted therein, but that tale 
though not of “ a strict morality,” is a 
productive of genius, and is as unlike 
the rapid stuff of Metella, in conception, 
as it is in style. The style of La Mar- 
guise is perfection in its native language, 
but not even the secondary merit of style 
is infused into this translation—far worse 
than that want of literary acumen. Mr. 
George W. Reynolds has offended by 
giving an approhative sketch of the vile 
life of the authoress, which makes us 
more angry with him than lus choice of 
talentless specimens. Is it not an insult 
to the moral feelings of his country to 
quote actions of such turpitude and at 
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the same time to praise the male-factress. 

It must needs be that offenders come 
yes, and they should be spoken of if true, 
but woe to those who do not point them 
out as rocks, quicksands, and whirlpools, 
wliich the other voyagers on the stream 
of human life should shun with horror! 
Madame Dudevant is at the head of wliat 
the virtuous part of the press of her 
country with just severity term the adul¬ 
terine school of French fiction. No one 
could be surprised at finding that the 
author of sueh a school of romance was 
a practical adultrcss; thus a fitting har¬ 
mony between the authoress and her pro- 
iluctions. “ By their fruits yc may know 
them.” But it does pass our patience 
to find this woman’s doings approved, 
by an Englishman, both on theory and 
practice. Enough, then, of George 
Sands, alias Madame la Baronne Diide- 
vanl! who adopted her literary cognomen 
out of an affectionate respect to the manes 
of the assassins of Kotzebue. 

Jules Janin is an author, who, as far 
as wc arc acquainted with him, treats of 
subjects whose situations are startling, 
yet his deductions are certainly of a 
moral tendency; never did any writer 
make vice appear more shabby or con¬ 
temptible than he does in his “ Marana,” 
or " Aa Piedestal we have selected 
his translation for our extract, and never, 
indeed, did wo meet with such nauseat¬ 
ing horror till Mr. George W. Reynolds, 
from some obscure corner, ferretted out 
the orphan selected for our extract. 

Ill this alone do we trace tl'e verbal 
style of the original, the first paragraph 
certainly gives the peculiarities of Janin’s 
phraseology. The tale lacks not of 
genius, and for those who like such vein, 
tlie poor orphan will afford them deli¬ 
cious food for pastime. 

THE ORPHAN. 

Alas for the young girl of my story ! Mi¬ 
sery had been In its grasp. Misery—that 
cold and speechless companion—followed 
her, step by step, upon her lonely path. 
Misery wore out her faded frock—^tore her 
only handkerchief—^let the water through 
broken shoes, in to her little feet. Misery 
made her bed with four small trusses of 
straw, and heat her stove witli an ounce of 
fuel. Misery was her chambermaid by night, 
at morning, and at night. Misery spread 
her scanty table, on her jitde hand, reel with 
the cold. She went on her way, followed, 
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and preeee'ded, and suirpunded on >811 ddes, 
by her gloomy conijianion, Misery. 

And like none otner is that companion— 
having no heart, no soul, no smile, no tears, 
no pity,—naught that is proper to human 
companionship. Any other comrade— aye, 
even among comrades in a goal—attaches 
himself to his comrade, and shares with him 
the little that he has—even where he has 
nothing to share. But Misery is a wretch, 
who speaks not, ughs not, gives no assuring 
glance—-yet pressed on you with a weight 
like lead. And yet the poor young girl 
tripped Ug^y along her road. 

Sne took ner way to the dwelling of an 
aged woman—one of those aged women, 
the mond sewers of great towns—the sinks 
towards which flow all the impurities of the 
human passions. One of those sacrilegious 
wretches was she, who dishonour the sanc¬ 
tify of grey hairs:' hideous wrinkles have 
they, and huge dry and bony hands which 
they stretch out upon you at the comers of 
streets, and whose touch chills you, even 
through the folds of your cloak. And yet 
that old woman had shared the lot of the 
young, and was herself the widow of crime. 
But she, in all her misery, had still a lea¬ 
thern chair left to sit upon, an earthen pot 
_4o put her charcoal in to warm herself by, 
hud a great cat that she might love some¬ 
thing. For the rest, the old woman was 
gloonw, dull-eyed, stoop-headed, and lank- 
raired: but her huge cat set up its back 
proudly, as tlie young girl came in ! 

My heroine (alas! alas! the poor thing 
was trembling as a dove) advancing towards 
the old woman :—^she stood before the hag, 
and spake lowly and humbly, pointing, by 
gesture and by look, to her invisible com- 
]>anion—Misery! Inrisible! and yet they 
who have eyes may set it on the right, and 
on the left—long, thin, and sharp—and cir¬ 
cling, like the air, round the poor. But the 
old crone, stem in her own wretchedness, 
was stem towards the wretchedness of others, 
tier’s was one of those tough souls which 
have become so, in passing over all the 
rough places of life—a soul battered, tanned, 
soiled, scraped, peeled, wrinkled, wasted, 
and pliable as the gum-arabic in the desk of 
a critic or a bailifl*. 

Tlic aged woman remained for a space of 
time shrunk up in her contemplations, cower¬ 
ing, as it were, at the bottom of her own 
filtiiy soul. Then lifting up her eyes, she 
looked on that fair thin face, whose round- 
ness it were easy to restore—those little 
hands that might be made so white—that 
blue eye with its long lashes;—and the 
witch breathed from her foul breast a tainted 
sigh. That sweet face had brought before 
her, the memory of happier times. In better 
days, how would she have rejoiced to adorn 
that body, whose rich forms the tattered 

S irments failed to hide—to enhance with 
e whitest lace, that small head so delicately 
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turned—to cover with flne tissues those 
gloves upon those snow-cold hands—4o im¬ 
prison within a narrow shoe that littie foot, 
pla}ring so prettily, and at large, within its 
coarse and worn out covering! what a mas¬ 
ter-piece could the vile hag have made of 
that starving girl I She womd have wrought 
a miracle upon her, like that of Pygmalion. 
And when that master-piece teas created— 
whenit stood in beauty, erect on its pedestal, 
wanned by the sim, and sparkling at once 
in the light from ndthin, and the light from 
on high, then would the wrinkled and dirty 
ctticoated Phidias have summoned around 
er handy-work all the connoitiiewx from 
city and from court. Then would this hag- 
Pygmalion have put her statue up to public 
sale, and prostituted her Galatea for gold;— 
for such had been amongst the pleasant and 
roiitable occupations of the witch in her 
etter days! 

Before the aspect of that fair yoimg girl, 
her dull countenance expanded in an ex¬ 
pression of something like intelligence. She 
gazed from head to foot, and from foot to 
head, on the unformed and charming block. 
Sbe paused—^like the artist of Lafontaine 
before the marble of Carrara. “ Shall it he 
a God, a table, or a washing-table ? It shall 
be a God!” says the artist, in the first burst 
of his entbusiasni. “ But then—the art! 
Who now-a-days cares for art ?” The sculp¬ 
tor, about to form a God, remembers sud¬ 
denly that the gods have no longer a worship! 
and the marble beneath his hand becomes a 
wash-hand bason. Tlie hag shook her head 
with ^'ul air of discontent!—she too felt that 
she had lost her God I 

“ My child,” said she to the poor girl, “ I 
can do nothing for you, my child! I am dy¬ 
ing with hunger myself, whifr I speak to you. 
There come no more customers to my shop, 
so frequented of old. No one knocks by 
night at my door; and by day vainly does 
that door stand open. Miserj'! misery! 
misery!’’ 

And she caressed her great cat; and the 
great cat put up its great back. 

And the young girl sate herself hopelessly 
down on the ground before the old hag’s fire. 
That fire was on the earthen-pot, filled witli 
ashes, but nigh exhausted, and sending forth 
an odour like the foul breath of one in a fever. 
And as she thus sate, she was face to face 
with the lu^; and the old woman, witli a 
look of regret, and almost of pity, passed her 
withered fingers through the orphan’s long 
fair hair—an unpremeditated act, which 
brought vaguely back into her nrind the cares 
she had long ago bestowed upon the fleeces 
of her flock. 

Pliant, and silky, and thick, and free from 
all corru^ng essences, were those bright 
tres.sos. They were the heautifril tresses of 
a poor and unoccupied mrl, who has nothing 
better to do than to adorn herself with the 
sole adornment left her, . 'llic rich curls 
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floated down about her wliite and slender 
shoulders so fresh and polished—to her snowy 
neck, and clustered ui ringlets around her 
ivory forehead. The aged hag played with 
their shining masses. A breath of wind dis¬ 
turbed the ashes in the earthen-pot, and the 
small white flakes fell upon the long fair htur; 
and when they descended, you could not 
have shown the spots on which thej' rested 
—so bright were the colours of those flaxen 
tresses. 

Suddenly a thought struck the hag! 

“Wilt thou sell thy long hair?” said she 
to the poor young girl. 

Cowering down ns she was over the earthen- 
pot (for the child was cold), her senses stu- 
pifled by hunger and the foul vapour of the 
almost extinguished charcoal, (that bastard 
opium, provided for the suicides of the poor) 
—^the deserted girl scarcely heard her. The 
words “ sell the hair” sounded in her ears 
like words heard in a dream—one of those 
dreams of hunger and of cold which iiii up 
the sleep of the friendless—painful dreams 
wliich linger the live-long night, and arc yet 
regretted when the morning Iwis disuelled 
them. Oh ! cold and hunger make he.'ivy 
dreams! but even these are light beside the 
waking pangs that realize the visions! 

Tlte old woman, with the cool unconcern 
of a sliop-woman about to give false measure, 
and holding tlic- rich tresses by the roots, set 
about comparing their length with the length 
of her anil; and the bright and silken hair, 
matched against the stringy tendons which 
stretched fort!) beneath her own yellow skin, 
took from the contrast a hue yet more tender. 
The liag herself, unconsciously struck by the 
contrast, sate long, with out-stretched arm, 
gazing by turns upon the glossy ringlets and 
the withered arm. While yet she gazed—a 
thin, grey fibre of hair straggled out from 
beneatli the dirty cap of the withered crone; 
—it was as if the clry and meagre lock had 
had looked forth, to gaze with envy upon the 
flowing ringlets of the fair yoimg girl! 

“ Wilt thou sell thy hair ?” asked the hag. 
“ It is a good ell in length; and, if thou wilt, 
I will bring thee fifteen francs.” 

The young girl, tossing her rich tresses, 
first on one, and then to the other, and part¬ 
ing, with her wasted lingers, the ringlets 
tliat clustered round her forehead, lifted up 
her larpe moist eyes, and answered with a 
sad smile. But she was hungry ; and the 
strife of hunger against her innocent and en¬ 
feebled vanity w'as joy unequalled. For fif¬ 
teen francs she sold the treasure of her beau- 
tifiil hair. 

The old woman stooped down, and busied 
herself, amid the interruptions of her asthma¬ 
tic cough, with a basket in which slumbered 
the great cat. Gently, as if she had herself 
been gentle, she disturbed the cat, and com¬ 
menced a search among the materials of liis 
bed. It was a hirgc basket, filled with rags 
—old scarfs, once rose-coloured, but faded 


now, of which she made wwip^rs for hcV 
head—collars and tippets, their plaits de¬ 
stroyed, and themselves fallen into holes, 
which she manufactured into pocket-hand¬ 
kerchiefs—old clocked stockings, smue with 
silken calves and woollen feet, and for the 
most part witiiout heels, either of sUk or of 
wool. These she flung about her on all sides. 
Tlie strange things were scattered round the 
chamber—old knots of rose-red riband—the 
bed-gown of dimity, benefitting the morning 
—stains, holes, ragged embroiaeries—all the 
hnrrihle ptle mile of a vicious and faded lux¬ 
ury, were mingled in that filthy basket;— 
and beneath the whole, lay.A? pair of scissors. 
That pair of scissors was the object of the 
witch’s search. 

And then she took the scissors; and rais¬ 
ing in lier hand the tresses of the stai-viiig 
girl—unto the very roots—even until she 
grazed the skin—^began to cut, or rather saw, 
that ample and flowing covering, which might 
have made the envy of a queen. And the 
old hag sawed, and the scissors creaked, and 
the young thing sate cowering over the ashes 
and spoke no word. Pope has wiitten a 
]ioem on the “ Rape of the Lock,” and Mar- 
montel has translated Pope’s poems. But 
there was none to sing of the long bright 
hwr which fell beneath the hand of the un¬ 
hallowed hag. Three ■ quarters of an hour 
did her infamous labmu go on,—and then 
the sacrifice was consmnmated! 

When all was done, the beautiful spoil 
was enclosed in an old theatrical journal— 
another wreck of the vile opulence of former 
ilays. The poor child held out her hand ; 
and the witch gave her fourteen francs, in¬ 
stead of the fifteen promised. And the 
young girl arose, and went silently forth. 
But the cold was piercing, and its icy shafts 
fell direct and sharp upon her shorn head. 
An hour ago and a simple cap of gauze was 
covering enough for that pretty' head; but 
now, the frost pierced to her brain, and was 
sore to bear. Gone were alike its beauty 
and its warmth—the glossy ringlets and the 
genial covering; and from their meagre price, 
the poor girl was obliged to buy a warm cap, 
ere she bought bread. 

And then, the rest lasted six days—six 
mortal days of loneliness smd weariness. 
But her morning’s joy was gone!—^her once 
proud moment, in each melancholy day, 
when, in a fragment of broken mirror, she 
had been wont to gaze upon her long fair 
hair. She had parted with that unfailing 
clothing made so rich by hand of nature, 
which had used to console her with the 
thought of its beauty, when, at times, she 
would grieve that she had no bonnet. And 
all this was lost to her for a long—long 
time. 

And then, again came hunger ; and again 
came her sad companion, Misey,—suddeii 
and more silent than before ! And the poor 
girl went bock to' the dwelling of the nag, 
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pressing her fiirchcad—witli her tw.o iJiin 
hands! 

The old woman was seated as she entered. 
Shi! was darning; and as she darned slie 
luinimed a bacchic song, which iiad stolen 
into her memory because she was athirst. 
She scarcely looked on the humble and timid 
girl, who stole, as the friendless and forsaken 
steal, into her den. 

“ All that I can do for ^on,” said the hag, 
abruptly, and roughly, “ is to purchase that 
tooth there, which is not wanted fur any tiling 
that you can have to eat I" 

And she laid her infected finger upon a 
white and pearly tooth, worth a kingdom's 
purchase wnere it grew. 

The tooth whicli she touched—that ac¬ 
cursed hag!—was the very tooth which ear¬ 
liest shows in a sinili-—the tootli first seen 
between the parting roses of the lips-—the 
tooth which rests upon the' lover’s brow—tin* 
t<H>th which shapes the words, “ I love thee.” 
It gives their chai'ins to smiles, their grace 
to tears, its accent to love, and to the Ihito- 
pbiycr its tone. Take away that tooth, and 
farewell flute, and farewell love! Tliat very 
tooth it was which the profane old sybil 
touclied. 

And then, too, with such a careless air ; 
and there was such an easy indifference and 
dejhince about the wretch, as she chaffered 
over her unholy bargain. 

“ The young girl might take her offer, or 
leave it, just as she pleased ! It was only 
for the sake of doing her a service! So 
nmcii the worse for her if siic did not choose! 
it was her own loss ! There were plenty of 
teeth to buy and sell! Had she not given 
her a good price for her hair ?” 

Tlie neglected girl, stupified with sorrow 
—^indifferent besides, and too poor to think 
of being lovely—the forsaken girl said, 
“Yes!”—and the hag led her to the dwel¬ 
ling of a dentist. 

In the chain of existence, tlie dentist is, 
as arc the sculptor and painter, the artist of 
luxury. A man must be prosperous aud 
well to do in the world, who buys a picture 
or a statue, or who gets his teeth put in or¬ 
der. Tlie dentist of our old woman hastily 
displayed his case, prepared his instnunents, 
and examined the month of the young girl. 
But when he beheld it so healthy—so rosy, 
iVesh, and sweet (for nil its teeth were regu¬ 
lar as a string of pearls, and had the firm 
and warm tone which announce duration)— 
then the dentist avowed that he saw no pre¬ 
text for operating on tiiat pretty mouth. 

“ 1 do not see a single tooth to straighten 
or to polish,” he said, restoring the instru¬ 
ment to the case. 

‘‘You are to extract that tooth there,” 
said the old woman : ” I have occasion for 
it." 

“ I dare not do it,” returned the dentist. 

“ ITieii we will seek anotlier dentist,” cried 
tlie old woman. 
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The dentist reflected that it was useless 
if the tooth must come out, to leave it to be 
extracted by anotlier. And then the rimes 
were vary hard! He took out his instru¬ 
ments again, and approached the yoimg girl. 

‘‘ If 1 took out one of the teeth from the 
lower jaw,” he said in a whisper to the old 
woman, ” the loss would not be seen.” 

T'hc unmoved hag again pointed with her 
skinny finger to the tooth which she had se¬ 
lected ; and the dentist proceeded, without 
fiirthcr remonstnuicc, to his operation. It 
was long and painful. The tooth held on 
by its deepest roots. The poor girl suffered 
a frightful torture. But the dentist was a 
skilful dentist; and tlie tooth yielded at 
lengtii, coming fortli at the end of tlie in- 
stniment, with only a small portion of its 
siKiket adhering. The young girl was faint 
and they gave her water to drink. Tlie old 
liag put eighteen francs in lier liand—and 
after a moment’s pause, she added two more; 
for the reflection arose within her, that the 
tooth would not shoot again, as the liair 
might; and the hiig was just, after her own 
fasliion. Oh ! the strange liaunts in whicli 
the conscience hides I 

'I’he poor girl retunied to her garret, riclier 
by twenty francs, and poorer by a tooth! 
But when she saw herseifagain in her broken 
glass, and beheld her swollen mouth, and 
the chasm open hetw'een her red lips,— 
when she heard the air from her lungs whis¬ 
tle as it issued througli her teeth, and saw 
the strange contortion which had re]ilaced 
her sweet smile, —when she felt tlint hor land¬ 
lord, as slip paid him, s])okc to her with less 
of eoinpassUiii than liad been his wont,—and 
wlieii she heard echo througli licr soul that 
dreary word, “Ugly ! thou art ugly !”—then 
did tlie poor and half-naked girl feel herself 

f loor ana more naked than she had ever done 
ipfore ; and she sate down and sobbed— 
though her eyes gave no tears. And tlien, 
in the hittenie.ss of her soitow, she bowed 
her head upon her hands, and that brought 
fresh grief; and, us she felt its nakedness, 
in this hour of her shaken spirit and deep 
desolution, her hands recoiled from the touch, 
ns if they had met with red-hot iron! 

'J'wenty days longer she lived upon her 
tooth—twenty sad and cheerless days— 
twenty days that heard no word of friend- 
sliip, and heard no smile. She had lost the 
sole protectors that Nature had given, and 
fortune left her—lier sweet smile, and her 
fair hair I She had sold the two friends of 
her youth! She liad parted with the rich 
ornaments that cost nothing, and yet were 
so precious, and that nothing would replace. 
She had lain hands upon herself;—more 
wretched, and more to be pitied, a thousand 
rimes, for this suicide in detail, than all the 
young girls who perish entirely and at once, 
the victims of a wronged and slighted love ! 

And then, that sad companion of her or¬ 
phaned fate had been removed but by the 
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thickness of a hair and the breadth of h tooth; 
and Misery comeback—and came more livid 
and more lean than before—and spread his 
huge bat’s wings around the imtbrtunate girl 
—^and counted her teeth one by one, and 
her hairs one by one. And at length, driven 
from her garret, attd bearing with her from 
that asylum only her broken bit of mirror— 
as one nears about one a remorse—she wan¬ 
dered through the streets, and once more 
took the path to the old hag's dwelling, llic 
aged wretch was at her solitary meal. She 
was eating soup from a broken porringer, it 
was a succulent and fragrant soup, enriched 
with vegetables and pieces of savoury meat 
doating amid Uic broth. The poor girl gazed 
on the old woman as she ate, and she felt 
that she was hungry ; but the bug felt it nut. 
Yet she did not forget her cat, to whom she 
left the bottom of the porringer—the richest 
portion of the porringer. The well-fed cat 
was long ere it would totich the soup; and 
the poor girl f<-lt that it would not have w.-iited 
so long for her! 

When die cursed old hag had wiped her 
chill with her arm, her arm with her hand, 
and her hand on the pocket of her petticoat, 
she said to the girl, “ I have found something 
else for thee, my child, since thon hast cour¬ 
age. Come along with me; and 1 will lake 
thee to one who will pay thee well. Come 
on—and tremble not!” 

“ 1 will go with you,” said the miserable 
or;)han. “ But 1 am hiuigry. Give me a 
morsel of the bread which I see there, and I 
will eat it as 1 go along.” 

So saying, she seized eagerly on the bread; 
but the hog arrested her arm. 

“ It would do thee harm, iiiy child! It is 
lucky for the business which we have in luiud, 
that thou hast not eaten.” 

And the two went out together. But the 
old hag did not choose to be compromised 
by the public contact of one poorer than her 
poor self; and she desired the young girl to 
walk at a distance, and follow whither she 
should lead. Now the old woman had on 
new shoes, purchased with the orphan's hair, 
whereas the orphan wore a pair of old slip¬ 
pers, and full of holes. The old woman had 
a shawl over her shoiUders, bought with the 
orphan’s tooth; while the shoulders of the 
orphan where almost bare. 

They paused before a house of showy ap¬ 
pearance in the Rue de Tounion, traversed 
a spacious court, and mounted a narrow 
staircase on the left hand. When they 
reached the second story, the old woman 
rang a bell; the door was opened by a ser¬ 
vant in rich lively, and the two females were 
introduced into the house. 

The apanment liad a promising look. 
There was a turning lathe in the middle of 
the room, evidently designed for amusement 
more than labour, and fitted up in a manner 
which announced rather the toy of a young 
man of good fwnily, than Uic madiiue of a 
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simple workman. In the comer of the room 
a tall man, lancet in hand, and in the atti¬ 
tude of the most profound pre-occupation, 
was busied in scientifically bleeding a cab¬ 
bage-leaf. He selected the most delicate 
veins of tlie innocent vegetable; and when 
by the use of his instnunent, he had succeeded 
in drawing a little blood,—that is to saj, a 
small issue of the whitish juice of the leM,— 
lie uttered an exclamation of satisfaction, ns 
self-gratulatory as if he had just given tlie 
finishing turn to a jiipc for hunsclt^ or a silk- 
reel for his sisters. 

'I1ie old woman approached, drugging after 
her the young girl. 

“M. Henri,” said she to the young man, 
“ I have broiiglit you tlie vein for which you 
applied to me. Look there! ubmidiint choice 
for you is here, I should think! Look how 
all these pretty veins cross each other, be¬ 
neath the silvery skin. This is better than 
your cabliage-leaves, 1 fancy!” 

And M. Henri-—an Esculupius of eighteen 
years old, a physician of fifteen days' stand¬ 
ing, and an anatomist since yesterday—^took 
the white and beautifully-slianed arm, and 
looked at it with a small siiiilo of self-stiifi- 
ciency. 

He gazed—not on the poor girl, so pale, 
and yet so beautiful—not on the young bosom 
which throbbed so wildly—not on the eye, 
blue as heaven, which looked up to biin so 
supplicatiiigly—not even on the btaiid, so 
delicately small, wliicb lay in liis own;—of 
all that charming body, he gazed only on one 
object—one single vein! Without uttering 
a word—cold and insensible as his own lan¬ 
cet, he made on the blue vein of that poor 
hungry girl—a vein in which she sold to him 
without knowing its price—his ajipretitice- 
ship as a bleeder of" men—he, who, up to 
that day, had been a bleeder of cabbages! 

Behold the triumph of science over our 
young men of the present day! They have 
neither passions, nor hearts, nor pity, nor 
love! Shew them a beautiful woman;—she 
must stand at the bai* of justice, to attract 
the notice of the student in law; she must 
have a vein to breathe, ere she will be looked 
upon by the student in medicine. Poor 
girls! And suppose you had a mistake with 
the vein, M. Henri! There would have 
been a woman less in the world, and that's 
all, I suppose!”—But then, M. llciiri, knew 
very well what he was doing, and could not 
make a mistake ; he had already bled such 
a (piimtity of cabbage-leaves! 

1 will not teU you the price tliat Henri 
paid the poor girl for her vein: it would 
make you tremble! The meanest barber of 
the old time would have blushed to make a 
fee so small for bleeding a clown. True it 
is, to be sure, if the blood were to be paid 
for, that there flowed but little from the open 
vein ; for the poor girl had but little left to 
lose! 

And M. Henri, all triumphant for his first 
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bleeding, dimiiMed the two females : and he 
left II little blood upon the point of his lancet, 
that he might shew his sisters how skilful a 
bleeder he was become.—Stick to your cab- 
ba^-leaves, M. Henri! 

^e old w'oman led the fainting girl to a 
tavern; and, as they went along, she said, 
“ Thou seest, my cliild, that I was right in 
forbidding thee to eat. Nothing is more 
hurtful than bleeding, during digestion. But 
now, that it is over, we will go and drink 
together.” 

And tliey went, and tlic hag drank of tlie 
wine for which the orphan paid; and if any 
one had said to the accursed wretch, “It is 
blood which thou drinkest!”—she would 
have answered conddentlY, “ No—itiswinc!" 

It was my design, when I commenced this 
sad historj', to narrate to vou, circiimstan- 
tially, all the partial sales of this forlorn girl. 
All of her body she sold—all save that only 
which so many of her sex sell—her virtue! 
The hapless girl, after having sold her vein 
to a student, sold her head to a painter* She 
sate for a subject in a city of the plague,— so 
ale was she! Then mey put rouge upon 
er,—^and she may be seen to-day amongst 
the saints, in the Church of Saint-Estephe, 
and in the Cathedral of Antwerp. She sold 
her neck to a modeller; ahd the plaster, un- 
skilftilly applied, took away for ever the down 
of the peach. Her shoulder and her foot she 
sold to a statuary—the bosses of her head to 
a craniologist—and her hours of slumber to 
a disciple of Mesmer. She sold her dreams 
to a cook, who speculated in the Lottei-y— 
and her entire body to the Gymnase Dramn- 
tique theatre, as Had she been 

in London, she would have sold her corps, to 
a surgeon ; but w'e live in a land where 
corpses are abundant and fetch nothing! 

This climax of misery will, doubtless, 
delight the Quarterly, for Jules Janin 
has almost as admirable an idea of his 
countrymen as has that periodical itself. 

*’ Had she been in London she would 
have sold her corpse to a surgeon, but 
we live in a land (France) where corpses 
are abundant, and fetch nothing !" 

Ficlor Hugo is cruelly dealt with. 
Our critic has mercilessly inflicted on 
his readers whole quires of rh 3 rmes, as 
the best specimens of the Walter Scott 
of France. It is certain that Victor’s 
great work. The “Notre Dame,” is 
widely known in England; but Victor’s 
remaining prose works, and his tragedies, 
are replete with innoxious passages of 
great literary strength; is it right, cer¬ 
tainly, invariably to quote the worst pas¬ 
sages of a national literature ? Surely 
our author can never have read the best; 
but how came he to meet witli every¬ 
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body’s worst passages, we are at a loss 
to determine. 

Did our author mean to quote Beren- 
ger’s blasphemous song as a refutation or 
a confirmation of the strictures of the 
Quarterly ? If the latter, he has strangely 
swerved from his intentions in the outset 
of his performances. 

The best departments in these two vo¬ 
lumes are the various sketches, in abstract, 
of the works, and the peculiarities of the 
authors, these are given with fairness 
and some ability. 

Want of moral perception is the chief 
fault of these volumes; want of taste is 
the next in magnitude; in conclusion, 
we eaniestly recommend Mr. G. W. 
Reynolds to read with a more discrimi¬ 
nating spirit, before he again assumes 
the critical pen as a guide for the taste 
of his countrymen. He is evidently a 
young author, and he will improve if he 
will awake to the voice of truth. 


Friendship's Offering, for 1840. 

This the first arrival of the annuals for 
“ Christmas presents” and ‘ new year’- 
gifts,' has, in consequence, priority of re¬ 
view. Tlie plates, although we are not 
particularly partial to chamber scenery 
of private life, yet “ The Renegade,” 
painted by H. Andrews, and engraved 
by Cook, will insure boUi artists consi¬ 
derable praise, bearing in mind, how¬ 
ever, that dame nature did not give to the 
black foot-boy a better pair of legs, when 
entering upon such aconspicuous service. 
Tlie “ Alhambra,” though not of the 
first class of engraving, will greatly please 
the majority of beholders, and, excepting 
the faces, is very attractive—this is a 
fitting subject for the pencil. The oft 
depicted, and here well engraved and 
accurately drawn “ Melrose Abbey,” is 
another plate of interest. 

To be duly appreciated, the intention 
of Miss Fanny Corbeaux’s design of the 
“ Co-heiresses,” must be known, and 
the artificial conception will be highly 
valued. In such a moment, and under 
such tmxious circumstances, we shonld, 
however, have thought that both the 
ladies’ (very little) mouths would have 
been at least partly open, here they are 
closed even to a fault, particularly the 
lips of the Lady Alice. W. H. Simmons 
has shewn great talent in tlie engraving. 
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The story is by the pen of Miss Agnes 
Strickland. 

Had we not afterwards read the 
“ Plague-Treasure,” a Sicilian tale, we 
should have largely drawn upon it for 
our pages. The subject is a love story 
of the days of Fairfax, in which are well 
delineated the pangs of disobedience ; 
the effects of modem pride; generous 
sisterly affection, and generosity of cha¬ 
racter in a parliamentary general, with 
an unusually happy conclusion. It ap¬ 
proaches, indeed, in character to some 
of the ” Tales of the English Chronicles," 
by the same lady, which have appeared 
in our pages. 

The “ Landscape in Bulgaria,” is 
harsh and insipid, although in part, as 
“ the cottage”—well engraved. “ The 
Fair Student,” the frontispiece, will bear 
good company, as one of the stout fa¬ 
mily of our own Isabella. It is, how¬ 
ever, well engraved, and good. 

“ The Family of Tiady Bnrghcrsh,” by 
herself, reflects great credit upon her 
ladyship, in every respect. 

The prose contents are well siLstained : 
“ Egypt” is an excellent article—useful 
and ornamental. “ Lairo” possesses the 
same character. The Hon. Mr. Erskl)ie 
Norton has written from Rio Janeiro a 
very fine historical tale, the “ Sou of 
Solyman.” It is too long to quote, oc¬ 
cupying upwards of fifty pages, but de¬ 
serves to be a favourite. The ” Doctor’.s 
Two Patients,” and “ My Cousin and 
the (’urate,” are both tales of merit. 
“St. John’s Interpretation of the Dream,” 
is a fine, wild story, in the supernatural 
style in which he excels. Miss Camilla 
Toulmin has penned “ Constance” in 
her usually pleasing style. But we must 
here exclaim against the great similarity 
of fabric of so many of the tales in this 
volume. Unequal loves, denials, dying 
swains, soul-tormented and confiding 
maidens, hopeless expectations, se¬ 
cret marriages, enraged parents or guar¬ 
dians, deaths or reconcilements, happy 
removal of hostile parties, when smiUng 
fortune raises the lovers (or the wedded) 
into stations of equal affluence; these 
circumstances arc presented to the reader 
as frequently, and with as little variation 
as the several small dwellings in tire 
Regent’s-park — tliey are not exactly 
alike—the rooms are differently disposed, 
tlic stone fashioned into something of a 
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different form, but still they closely resem¬ 
ble each other, and are in fact built 
of exactly the same materials. 

“ The Plague Treasure,” by J. A. St. 
.lohn :—“ At the moutli of the little river 
Elicona, on tlie noithem coast of Sicily, 
there is a small fishing-village, known 
by the euphonious name of San Felice.” 
Tliere dwelt Teodulo, an orphan, who, 
in conjunction with two others, owned a 
boat, by means of which and harpooning, 
they caught mullet and dory for their 
subsistence. Felice, the patron of tlie 
village, and of the whole sea in their 
neighbourhood, on one occasion, how¬ 
ever, determined to afflict them with 
disappointment, and not a mullet or dory 
shewed its head above water. For a 
while they waited patiently, and while 
thus continuing to bewail tlieir misfor¬ 
tunes, they vented their anger against 
their patron saint and pxtinguished their 
torches, by which they had previously 
hoped to attract the fish to their boots, 
when the respondent moon soon cxliibited 
to their admiring gaze the whole face of 
the .surrounding country. Conversation, 
at length, after many mutual endeavours 
to dispossess their minds of fear, turned 
upon tin; subject of the treasure sup¬ 
posed to be concealed at the time of the 
last great plague, under the ruins of the 
chateau of the Count di Caltelnero, on 
the bank of the Elicona, as well as in 
various other parts of the Val Demoni, 
or valley of the Devil, a name bestowed 
on all that corner of the island. The 
fear that the plague should be again let 
loose by disturbing the soil, had caused 
the government to proclaim it death for 
any one who should disturb the soil. 
But this 3 'outh had a reason for setting 
the laws at defiai ic-e. He was acquainted 
with tlu! daughter of one wealthy Messer 
Mazeo Petronelli, who had a daughter 
known by the sweet name of Angelica, 
and esteemed, for her beauty, the very 
flower of San Felice. The ambitious 
fisherman had dared to cast upon her an 
eye of affection, “ and very marvellous 
to tell, she herself, despite of what her 
parents called her high-born hopes, con¬ 
descended to smile on the addresses of 
her humble lover; so far forgetting the 
dignity of her station as to indulge him 
with private interviews, and seriously to 
meditate bestowing upon him her hand.” 
Urged by such motives, Teodulo and 
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his companions visited the forbidden spot, 
takinp with them secretly in tl)eir boat 
the necessary implements for digging up 
the treasure, going there only on alter¬ 
nate nights, after the population had 
gone to rest, as they were compelled to 
catch fish for their daily support. 

There was at this time, amongst many 
lovers of the fair and beautiful Angelica, 
one ‘ Master Damiano, a man equally 
selfish and revengeful,” who studying 
appearances, calculated upon cerbiin suc¬ 
cess, could he but remove the humble 
fisherman from his path. Accordingly 
he watched his motions narrowly, and 
one unlucky night, when the awfully 
boisterous state of the weather prevented 
the fisheimen from putting their boats 
to sea, when the elements seemed in¬ 
deed to war against their enterprise, he 
tracked them on their landway, as ac¬ 
cording to custom, Tcodulo and his com¬ 
panions revisited the forbidden soil, 
where disappointment as yet had alone 
attended their efforts then, it was that 

“ The loud voice and footsteps of the storm 
so completely monopolized their attention, 
that they cornd think of nothing else, other¬ 
wise they might have perceived that they 
were not the only persons who were travel¬ 
ling towards the spot where the treasure lay 
concealed. Another company, more nume¬ 
rous than theirs, crept stealthily at their 
heels, so as almost constantly to command a. 
view of them, while they themselves reinain- 
<'d concealed beneath the shadow’s of the 
trees. Ignorant of this circumstance, the 
fishermen hurried forward, feeling their ima¬ 
ginations elated at times by tlie danger 
which surrounded them, though the quick 
throb and burned palpitation of tbeir hearts 
appeared to indicate, by a kind of instinctive 
presentiment, the approach of evil. Acci¬ 
dent often causes a kind of harmony between 
base and treacherous deeds, and the scene 
in which they arc performed. A chain of 
enemies invisibly encircled the humble trea¬ 
sure-seekers, watched their footsteps, and 
preimred to pounce upon them at the most 
inauspicious moment. Farther removed, 
however, in the dim background of events, 
lay another soiuce of hope and fear, equally 
unknown to the betrayers and the betrayed. 
By what motives each were actuated, may 
hereafter appear : for the present it will 
be sufficient to say, that while one party 
kept watch over the movements of Teodulo 
and companions, another watched the watch¬ 
ers. The enthusiastic cveavators had now 
some time arrived," 

And continued zealously at their labours 
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—which we regret we have not space 
to describe in the author’s own words. 
“ The eye of Firmino,” one of the com¬ 
pany, who at length stood upright to 
rest his back a little, 

“Glancing round at the screen of foilage, 
winch wore a curious aspect in the beaming 
torch-light, appeared suddenly to rest on 
something wmch immediately brought his 
heart into his throat, and caused the pickaxe 
to drop from his band. Constitutionally su¬ 
perstitious, and with a fancy highly wnrouglit 
upon by the strange and lawless occupation 
in wliicli be was engaged, he was in momen¬ 
tary expectation of a visit from the ancient 
legendary inliabitiiiits of the valley; and now 
be saw, or seemed to see, a row of devilish 
faces, smiling and grinning upon them from 
between the trunks of the trees. He imme¬ 
diately communicated bis suspicions to his 
companions, who, at first inclined to laugh 
at him, were soon convinced, by the evi¬ 
dence of their senses, that, whether the 
iiitnidei’s were men or devils, they them¬ 
selves were discovered, and might in conse¬ 
quence be called upon to pay the forfeit 
of their lives. The first movement of Teo¬ 
dulo was to hurl the torch into the river, 
which was scarcely done before a number of 
men rushed upon, surrounded, and made 
them prisoners even in the pit itself. I’wo 
or three of their captors now took out small 
lanterns from under their cloaks, by the 
light of wliieli Teodulo perceived that they 
were in the hands of the Sbirri, under the 
direction of his old rival Diuniano, who 
tniiuted and uisidted iiim with a bitter joy, 
which none but rivals can feel. Good strong 
curds were forthwith [wodneed; the hands 
of the prisoners were tied behind their backs, 
and all three loosely connected together by 
a rope; which done, the officers of police, 
moving a-hcad, began to conduct the way 
down the valley. 'I'hey bad not, how¬ 
ever, proceeded far before affairs assumed 
a new aspect. A man springing forward 
from among the bushes, stood facing them 
in the pathway tolerably well lighted up by 
the Sbirri's lanterns, imd commanded them 
to release their prisoners. Several other 
men dropping down on various sides from 
the rocks formed a line across the track, 
and by their dress and weapons were soon 
known to be the followers of the bandit 
chief Ercole, brother of Basillo. The pre¬ 
sent leader, however, was not that formida* 
blc robber; but bis lieutenant, Aroldo, 
who cooly explained to the pedioe who he 
was, and his motives for undertaking to 
deliver tee prisoners. “ Look you,” said 
he; “ though Ba.sillu Uicrc Iwis not the cou¬ 
rage to join his brother in the mountoinB, 
but is poor spirited enough to prefer the 
mean occupation of a fisherman to the ho¬ 
nourable life of a bandit, Ercole will not 
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allow him be molested. You know my 
captain; if his commands be disobeyed he 
will reduce San Felice to ashes, cut your 
throats every one, and fling your worthless 
carcasses into the sea, to be food for Basillo’s 
mullets. So take my advice, and give vip 
the prisoners quietly. I had due notice of 
your movements, and could have prevented 
your taking tliem; but was willing to con¬ 
vince you, in this manner, how superior our 
power is to that of the law.” 'llie Sbirri, 
though no fire-eaters, were yet snfficieiit 
arithmeticians to discover that they were at 
least four to one, and therefoi'c resolved, 
for this time, not. to knock under to the 
banditti. In a haughty tone they conim.md- 
cd Araldo out of the way, and upon his con¬ 
temptuous refusal, the long guns of tlie 
Sbirri were immediately presented and tired. 
One of the bandits dropped, upon which llie 
others, discharging their carbines, and draw¬ 
ing their swords, rushed upon the poli' ?, 
and a desperate rontiict ensued, in the midst 
of which Damiaiio atteinjitod to effect his 
escape. For this piuqiosc he sldicd off to¬ 
wards the left, but one of the robbers keep¬ 
ing his eye upon him as he moved eroueh- 
ingly towards the bank of the river, seized 
his ami with a lion's gripe, and whispering 
in his ear, “ Kreole has hiisincss with you;” 
sought to drag him up the glen. But the 
traitor, rendered desperate by terror, oflered 
a furious resistance ; upon which the robber 
closed with him, tlirew his arms about his 
body, and endeavoured to lift him from the 
ground. Ill the struggle their feet slipped, 
and, the hank being soiii(>what stei-p, they 
rolh'd downward together, and fell into the 
river. Still (he liaiidit would not let go liis 
hold, hut, dreiich(“d and <1ri]>])hig as Ihc'y 
were, lie tlrew his prisoner on shon* where 
he put an end to all resistance, by swearing 
that if he did not go quietly along with him, 
he would pul his dagger to its right use and 
leave his body where they stood. Brought 
to reason by this delicate iiisimiation, I)a- 
miano allowed himself to be bound and con¬ 
ducted captive to the Val Denioni. Mean¬ 
while the combat proceeded with iiiiexaiiipled 
fury on the other side of the stream. Both 
Shini and bandits oxhihited proofs of un¬ 
doubted valour. The firing of muskets, of 
carbines, of pistols, was of sboii: continu¬ 
ance ; there being no possibility of reloading 
in the dark amidst me shocks of repeated 
attacks. But the fight was continued with 
sword and dagger until several had fallen 
on both sides: at length, numbers carried it. 
The bandits were completely routed, and 
comjielled to retreat; while the Sbirri, elated 
with their victory, though purchased by se¬ 
veral lives, proceeded with their prisoners 
down the valley. It was now tbscovered 
that Damiano was missing, but it was nut 
thought prudent to make any search fur 
him; so, without much caring whether he 
Was dead or captive, they made the best 
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of their way to San Felice; from whence, at 
day-break, th^risoners were hurried away 
to Messina. The power of the bandit chief, 
Ercole, being familiar to all readers of re¬ 
cent Sicilian history, who are aware that 
for many yeai's he set the government at 
defiance, and compelled it to take a portion 
of his band into its service, I shall not 
dwell on that well-known fact, but proceed 
to explain his relation with the fisherman, 
Basillo. F.rcolc was the eldest of a nume¬ 
rous family of sons, who had all, with the 
exception of Basillo, embraced the profes¬ 
sion, honourable and respected in Sicily, of 
a robber. Ercole of course first entered the 
band as an ordinary thief, but exhibiting 
great talent and expertness in his business, 
united with indomitable energy and courage, 
courage c) toiitf I'pmtvf, he gradmdly rose 
to the rank of chief. His followers were so 
luunernus as to constitute an army, divided 
into two classes, one of which might be said 
to live in camp, under the immediate eye of 
their commander; while the other, dispersed 
through tlu! neighhouring towns and vil¬ 
lages, carried on various trades and profes¬ 
sions ; disposeil of the booty taken by their 
brethren, and furnished them with whatever 
intelligence it imported them to obtain. Ba¬ 
sillo, however keptnpno correspondence with 
his daring and powerful brother, content to 
live in obscurity, though, as has been seen, 
not insensible to the charms of wealth, if it 
could be honestly obtained. He was beheld 
with nfi’ectiunute pity by Ercole, who though 
be could not make a gentleman of him, still 
felt in his behalf the strong tie of blood, and 
was resolvi'd that no evil which he could 
avert should befall him. When information 
vesjierting the treachery of Daniiiiiio reached 
the uioiintain of the banditti, Ercole was 
absent, with nearly all his forces; but his 
lieutenant, Araldo, who trusted, as he was 
well authorized to do, in the magic of their 
name, resolved on attempting the rescue of 
Basillo, in the manner and with the result 
before described. Having failed in their en- 
teiqmse, a thing wholly unusual with them, 
the robbers rctunicd in no very pleasant hu¬ 
mour towards their haunts, in order to re¬ 
ceive the orders of their chief, respecting 
their further movements. Damiano, as we 
may be sure, was not treated with too much 
gentleness; he was, in fact, comforted with 
the assurance that if anything untoward ha|)- 
pened to the fisherman, he should be roasted 
to death by a slow fire, 'fheir home, which 
they reached by the evening of the following 
day, lay in those vast volcanic caverns with 
which the mountains, in all that part of the 
island, are perfonited like a rabbit-warren; 
many of them haring several adits and exits, 
and branching and extending tor miles 
throtigh the porous rocks. When Ercole, 
after a somewhat protracted absence re¬ 
turned, Damiano, before him, beheld witli 
terror the grim ferocious countenances which 
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thronged aronnd him. Informed of what 
Imd taken place, the chie^ seated in a huge 
cliair cut in the lava, and waited on by nn- 
iiierous attendants, witli torches the light of 
which exhibited the vastnees but nut the 
whole dimensions of the dusky cavern, com¬ 
manded Damiano before him, and placing 
in his hands a letter, said, “ Messer Da¬ 
miano, you know me. I utter neither re¬ 
proaches nor threats. Deliver that to the 
Prince of Yillafranca. It will he followed 
by the liberation of my brother and his 
companions. You will know that they owe 
their safety to me, and that knowledge will 
inform you that it is not safe for any roan 
in this part of Sicily, to expose himself to 
my anger. Go, do exactly as 1 hid yon, 
and then return to your village, where, if 
you condnei yourself properly, you will be 
suffered to live immolested. A party of my 
men will conduct you tii the gates of Mes¬ 
sina. You now know' your errand.” Da¬ 
miano had penetrated too far into the cha- 
nicter of Ercole, and was too much impress¬ 
ed with respect for his person, to dream of 
disobeying. ’ 

The liislory of the whole transaction 
liad found its way before breakfast to the 
fireside of every house in the village. 
Every body was thrown into consterna¬ 
tion, not knowing whether the plague- 
smitten gold had been discovered or not. 
“ During the wliole day no man had 
courage to put to sea,” few even to quit 
tJieir homes—“ every body fasted ; can¬ 
dles without number were liurned before 
images and pictures of the Virgin, and 
their patron saint ■, in many, vows were 
made, that they quite, clogged the at¬ 
mosphere, and impeded each other’s pro¬ 
gress upwards.” 

No one, however, felt more poignant 
anguish than Angelica, “ whose love for 
Teodulo was sincere and deep, as it was 
imprudent and unworldly.” She learned 
all the peculiarities from lliasia, her 
nurse, who had early made the tour of 
the village, Promegrjmates, grapes, and 
cakes remained untasted on the breakfast 
table. Her look betrayed her grief, 

“ The old man expressed his sorrow for 
what had happened, particularly on account 
of Teodulo, a youth of whom he professed to 
think very favourably,—so favourably in¬ 
deed, that he had intended, he said, to re¬ 
commend him as son-in-law to his vine¬ 
dresser, Giovamii Smarachi; but now his 
awhil attempt at breaking a law necessary 
for the pubuc safety, w'ould defeat every¬ 
body’s hopes in favour of him; he would be 
cut off in the flow'cr of his age. There was 
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110 hope of escape, no chance of any com¬ 
mutation of punishment. 

“ .4.t these words Angelica fell back in 
her chair. Tlic paleness of death came over 
her countc^nance, and she would have dnmped 
to the floor, had not her mother anu her 
nurse hastened to support her. When a 
little recovered, she professed to feel so ex¬ 
treme a dread of the plague, that the very 
thought of it had overcome her.” 

The warm hearted, generous and lov¬ 
ing Angelica now turned over in her 
mind every means in her power to effect 
her beloved’s release from the almost cer¬ 
tain deatli whicli awaited him, and her 
worthy father resolved, if possible, to get 
the sentence commuted to the more leni¬ 
ent visitation of perpetual confinement 
on board the galleys; but Angelica re¬ 
solved even secretly to proceed to Mes¬ 
sina to plead for the life of Toledo. Her 
timidity got the better of her “ resolves, 
and doubts, anxieties and apprehensions 
filled her mind. The festivities of Vara 
were, however, last approaching, and she 
hoped some kind Providence might lead 
her to Messina to enable her to present 
her petition to the prince. 

“ As thougiits like these were passing in 
her mind, the figure of a man moving to¬ 
wards her, appeared at the ftirlher extremity 
of the walk. Greatly alarmed, her first 
tlioiiglit was to effect her escape, hut while 
she was deliberating, time was allowed for 
tlie figure to dr.aw neju’. The object of her 
apprehension excited a very different feeling. 
It was Teodulo himself. With a wild acreant 
of joy she bovmded forw'ard to meet him, and 
falling upon his neck, indulged for some 
time her emotions in silence. His ow'ii nt- 
terance was choked with rapture, which the 
recollection of his unhappy position, how¬ 
ever, speedily dashed and subdued. He had, 
on his way home from prison, from which 
the application of Ercole had released him, 
formed the design of quitting San Felice, 
and had now come to impart his resolution 
to Angelica, and take leave of her for a time 
at least, if not for ever. When the tumult 
of their feelings liad somewhat subsided, they 
mutually coiniminicated their thoughts, An¬ 
gelica, protesting before Heaven that, thotmli 
nothing could induce her to act undutifuuy 
towards her parents, she would yet firmly 
resist all attempts to unite her to another 
man. By various arguments she convinced 
Teodulo that it would be belter to remain 
concealed for a few days somewhere in the 
neighboiu'hoodj while she broke her mind to 
her motiier, and endeavoured to obtain her 
coimtenance. To his own cottage he was 
ashamed to return, looking upon himself as 
the laughing-stock of the whole village.” , 
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Reckless of consequences, and still 
bent upon discovering the hidden trea¬ 
sure, crossing the Elicona, he once again 
entered the well-known path, and follow¬ 
ing it in its windings, in a short time he 
reached the spot which had brought upon 
him such great calamity; there, however, 
he saw only a pool, wherein, instead of 
the sought-for treasures “ he beheld only 
the golden images of the stars, and cross¬ 
ing the stream in despair, he sat down 
until day-break, tossing about the mould 
and rock here and there with his staff, 
when suddenly its point stuck last in 
something. 

“ Stooping down to ascertain the cause, 
bo discovered a small metal ring, at the 
sight ui' which aU bis former hopes instanta¬ 
neously revived. First looking around to 
observe whether he was again watched, he 
hastily cleared away the mud with his hands 
and saw before him the top of an iron chest. 
It was fast locked, but with one of the pick- 
axes which he found in the grass where he 
and his companions had leil them, he at 
length burst it open, and behold it was 
filled with gold. Wfit one piece, however, 
did Teodulo appropriate to himself. He 
closed the lid, covered it over with mud and 
weeds, and returning in the evening to the 
viUagc, revealed the fact to his companions. 
Tlicy were easily persuaded to set the law 
once more at defiance, and in the course of 
that night the contents of the chest fairly 
divided, were deposited in the cottages of 
Teodulo and his friends. It will readily be 
imagined that no obstacle to Teodulo's union 
with Angelica now remained. His marriage 
was immediately solemnized, upon which 
the humble fisherman was tninsformcd into 
a landed proprietor, and took up his quar¬ 
ters in the aristocratic domicile of Messer 
Marco Petronelli. 

“ Five or six years after the events nar¬ 
rated in the preceding chapter, I passed a 
few days with rny friend Salter at San Felice, 
on our way from Palermo to Messina. Being 
both great admirers of Catholic churches— 
of the treasures of art they contain, and still 
more of the laudable spirit that keeps them 
open at all hours to the devotion and piety 
of the natives and strangers, we strolled up 
early in the morning to the romantic little 
hill on which the ^rine of San Felice is 
situated. On approaching the edifice, we 
overtook a gentleman who appeared to be 
proceeding thither on the same errand as 
ourselves. Having crossed the churchyard, 
we beheld, on turning round a projecting 
buttress, a sight &r transcending the merits 
of any picture in Sicily. It was a mother 
with her two children, who having been pay¬ 
ing her devotions at the shrine of tlie Virgin, 
was now issuing forth into the morning air, 
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her heart filled with love and holy joy, and 
her face beaming brighdy with maternal 
tenderness. Her eldest child, pressing close 
to her side on the right hand, sport¬ 

ively at the end of her kerchief. The younger, 
a lovely boy of about two years old, was 
seated on her left shoulder, and had evidenUy 
been playing with the tangles of her hair. 
Upon him the mother’s eyes were bent up¬ 
wards with a look of inexpressible love. Her 
fair neck and exquisite countenance were 
lighted up with the beams of the morning 
sun, while a black cross, the s3rmbol of her 
faith, hung susjiended from her bosom. My 
friend, passionately admiring whatever is 
beautiful, exclaimed, ‘ Woidd to Heaven I 
might be permitted to sketch the lad^ as 
she stands f' The stranger, who was within 
hearing, turned round Aarply, and eyeing 
us from head to foot, observed with evident 
pleasure and animation, ‘ Why so you may, 
sir, for 'tis my wife.’ 

“ The pencil was immediately out, and on 
a card which the artist carried in his pocket, 
the first sketch of the beautiful picture, a 
representation of which the reader here he 
holds. The acquaintance commenced in this 
casual rencontre ■ did ncq terminate here. 
Messer Teodulo, for it was he, invited us to 
his home, where we remained several weeks, 
admiring at once the sweetness and delicacy 
of his wife and children, and the moral 
beauty and noble spirit of affection which 
brooded over the whole household. From 
the lips of the happy pair themselves, con¬ 
firmed by the testimony of their parents, did 
we learn the 2>articulars of the foregoing nar¬ 
rative. Many were the sketches which the 
enthusiastic artist made both of mother and 
children, while I, who could command the 
instrumentality of no material pencil, al¬ 
lowed their loveliness to engrave itself on 
my heart, to be represented by such colours 
of language as are at my disposal. Thus 
has the reader been introduced to Angelica 
and Teodulo, from whom we, with much 
satisfaction, learned that both Basillo and 
Firmino were married and prosperous; while 
Damiano continued a sullen bachelor. Such, 
upon honest and upright minds were tlie 
felicitous results of the Plaoue Tkeasuiie.” 

Mr. Harrison, the editor, has a very 
light domestic love story, entitled “ The 
Painter,” which the frontispiece illus¬ 
trates. We do not admiro his taste in 
poetry, and we think he id too apt to 
mistake singularity for a new sort of 
genius. Neither ought he to praise his 
poets in the preface—that is the critic’s 
part if th^ deserve it. His own ap¬ 
proval and praise are manifested by the 
insertion of the contributions. 

And here we will allude to the preface 
in this work, which is edited by that 
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-niiM very prettily towards the l4ter part 
about a third of the whole ; but we find 
nought in the beginning suitable to 
the subject, or wortliy of the great pains 
bestowed upon it by the editor. 

'< For me my soul shall build a palace home, 
Blue-roofed above by ether’s ample dome, 
Where flowers shall drink the rainbow’s 
tearful ray, 

And silver fountains warble night and day. 
Bright shapes of love shall throng around 
me there, 

Incarnate visions of the wise and fair; 

There Lesbian Sappho, fresh from out the 
surge. 

Shall oft repeat, poor swan! her ocean dirge; 
And ministering spirits round me flock. 

Like those which sootlied Prometheus on 
his rock. 

The stars shall make me music as they roll, 
And Jove’s own nectar mantle in a bowl 
Fresh dewed by Hebe’s lip! Oh, who would 
lie 

Among the shards of earth, and never try 
One bold and skyward flight ? Poor spirit 
bird. 

Whose dust-defiled plumes have never stirred 
Toward their ether-home! say, wherefore 
build 

Thine own eternal prison cage, and gild 
Its bars thus gaily? Know'st not even he, 
Tlie small mechanic of the mulberry-tree. 
Who spins around, in many a patient fold. 
His filmy shroud of vegetable g<>ld,— 
Dreams of some future time, when from the 
gloom 

That curtains round his ante-Uiital tomb, 

The sun shall wake to life a georgeous thing 
With robe of feathered show, and Psyche 
wing 

A child of light and air, and insect dove, 
Wliosc all of life is dedicate to love. 

Open to all the application lies. 

Go to the worm, thou sluggard, and be 

Now pass we on to the last poetical 
contribution editorially conunended. It 
is by Thomas Miller, autlior of “ A Day 
in the Woods,” “ Royston Gower,” 
“Fair Rosamond,” which deserves all 
that has been said of it. We can only 
here quote one verse and do so for the 
beautiful imagery in the sixth line :— 

“ See how the roof from clustering columns 
sprung, 

Like some high forest-walk embowered 
and Icne; 

No branch is there in wild disorder flung. 
But each arched bough has with it fellow 
grown, 
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Looking as if, while they in beauty hung. 
Their growth was checked, and changed 
at once to stone; 

The bundled stems of each low arm bereft 
And their wide-spreading boughs for span¬ 
ning arches left.” 

In conclusion, wc trust that our 
comments, if just, may tend to render 
tl»e next year’s Friendship’s Offering 
still more acceptable, and if over se¬ 
vere, that such was the service we in¬ 
tended, and erewe close the book we can¬ 
not help feelingas a last peep, an awaken¬ 
ing interest for the Scythian mother:— 
her smiles, and those of her intelligent 
infant are growing fast to win our hearts 
to feel, and pento write in commendation 
of that which is so prettily and nobly 
presented to us. 


Forget-me-not, for 1840. 

The illustrations of the “ Forget-me- 
not,” for the year 1840, commence with 
a whole length likeness of the Queen, 
drawn and engrved by Hall; next fol¬ 
lows Count Egmont surrendering to the 
Duke of Alba, which is full of wok, en¬ 
graved by Hall. The principal female 
figure in “ The Masquerade ” is spirited 
and elegant; it is drawn by T. Cor- 
bould, and engraved by Rolls. ‘ The 
Princes in the Tower’ would be an 
excellent plate, were it not for some 
extraordinary defect in the lower side of 
the check, and indeed the face itself, of 
Prince Richard ; the whole details of tlie 
chamber are well worthy of Leslie, but 
the lamplight surely could not fall as it 
does on the back of one of the princes, 
on the foot of the bed, and on the off side 
of the other prince ; we suspect the lamp 
was not lighted when the artist made the 
design, though far be it from us to say 
tliatheworkedinthe dark. The light fall¬ 
ing as it appears to do in the print, must 
have also lit up the opposite side of 
the room, which excepting a ray on the 
face on a pendant picture, is in absolute 
darkness. We hke very much the Eve of 
the Fisherman, and the mechanical rays 
are well darted. The maiden’s face and 
figure are good, although spoilt by the 
badly finished wrist and hand, and Leon’s 
face is too archly feminine, even for 
a cooing fisherman; the dog, too, leaps 
nght merrily and playfully before the 
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gentleman. “ If there be," says the 
editor, “any difference, in the feelings 
with which he comes forward with ano¬ 
ther volume, it consists in the increased 
pride and confidence with which, while 
he hopes the prose will at least bear 
comparison with former years, he points 
to its poetical contents !!! “ Poetry,” 

he continues, “ is the department which 
he has ever cultivated with scrupulous 
care, and, he flatters himself, never witli 
so much success as in the present in¬ 
stance.” 

Shall we Jis reviewers, because a pret¬ 
ty book is presented to us, (one so indeed 
in its general matter, quantity of engrav¬ 
ings, type and finish), flatter too; or 
shall we without scruple present a speci¬ 
men of this choice poetry to the editor’s 
surely awakening judgment. Mistaken 
friendship, rather than an opinion of its 
possessing merit, must indeed have gained 
his heart to have suffered him to have 
given his approval of such intolerable 
tra.sh. If we are over severe, not the 
editor, but ourselves will have to answer 
for it—^but we think we are piloting the 
contributors and benefitting the expectant 
purchasers of the year 1841, as well as 
in the end, the publisher’s themselves by 
a service of the greatest value, else would 
we not have taken so much pains in the 
doing it. We know full well that good 
and beautiful poetry is a very rare article 
in the present day, nor would wo have 
been thus warm in the editorial con¬ 
flict, had not the editor himself chal¬ 
lenged the opinions of every reviewer, 
who by friendly or contemptuous silence, 
might seem to agree in the merit of so 
unjustly lauded poetical contributions of 
“ Friendship’s Offering,” thinking them 
all the while beneath criticism. Read tliis, 

TO C. IT. 

WITH MY FiaST BOOK. 

Thou wilt not spurn my gift; although it be 
My earliest venture on that sea of storms 
Where young Ambiti on fondly dares to launch 
His argosy of hope in quest of fame. 

My voyage hath been a long one ; and,alas? 
My bark, unpiloted by genius’ star. 

Is drifting havenless; the deathless prize 
As distant now as ever. Let it pass— • 
For, though the laurel will not grace my 
grave. 

This “ frail memorial” will haply keep 
My memory green in many a heart that 
loved me, 
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. And, it may. be, in thine—when he whose 
hand 

Hath idly traced the perishable page*. 

Is crumbling ashes, and his fame—a dream. 

We are far also from liking “The 
Bride,” another poetical contribution. 

Neither to '>ur taste is the “ Scythian 
Guest,” by J. 11. Christchurch, Oxford, 
although stated to be the author of 
the Scythian Banquet Song, “ which was 
much quoted iy the periodicals last year." 
The story is founded upon the ancient 
history that when the master of a Scytli- 
ian family died, he was placed in his state 
chariot and carried to visit every one of 
his blood relations, when each of them 
gave him and his attendants a splendid 
feast. The first verse opens witli the 
feast. Here is the second:— 

“ He comes—surged on by shout and lash. 
His favoiirite courser flies; 

There's phrenzy in its drooping dash. 

And sorrow in its eyes. 

Close on its hoofs the chariots crash. 

Their shook reins ring—^their axles flash— 
Tlie cliarioteers arc wild and rash; 

Panting and cloven, the swift air feels 
The red breath of the whirling wheels, 
Hissing with heat, and drunk with speed 
Of wild delight, that seems to feed 
Upon the fire of its own flying; 

Yet he for whom they race is lying 
Motionless in his chariot, and still. 

Like one of weak desire or fettered will. 

Is it the sun-lulled sleep of weariness 
That weighs upon him? Lo? there is no 
stress 

Of slmuber on bis eyelids—some slow trance 
Seems dwelling o’er the darkness of Ids 
glance; 

Its depth is quiet, and its keenness cold 
As an eagle's, quenched with lightning—■ 
the close fold 

Of his strong arms is listless, like the twine 
Of withered weed along the waving line 
Of flowing streams; and o’er his faco a 
strange 

Deep shadow is cast, which doth not move 
nor change.” 

At the fifth verse the author seems to 
be at home and at ease. There is 
smattering of genius, but the whole wants 
good taste and simplicity; faults the 
(young) author will never mend if he be 
unduly praised. He has for his own 
great disadvantage made Byron’s “ lean 
days” too much his study. 

“ The Poet’s Heritage,” a poetical 
contribution, particularly mentioned, 
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tie would, however, surprise even the ex¬ 
hibitors at Smithfield. 

We present the Eve of the Bridal, by 
Mrs. Walker, as a short and agreeable 
outline of the bridal history. 

THE EVE OF THE BRIDAL. 

BY MBS. WALKBB. 

“ The gorgeous light wanes fast away, 

Yet still the heavens look bright and'gay, 
For clouds are floating o’er the sky, 

Of rosy, golden, purple dye. 

Through which the stars burst one by one, 
To tend and watch the setting sun. 

“ On balmy flower, and verdant leaf, 

Lie glittering tears—oh! not of grief— 

For who could wish the silver dews, 

Which mingle with their rainbow hues, 

Were chased away!—or deem the stain. 
Like earthly tears, the type of pain * 

“ The breeze steals softly from the west, 
And rocks the trees to transient rest, 

Within whose deep and sheltering boughs. 
The nightingale poiuv forth her vows. 

“ It is die soft and sflent hour. 

When mighty Love hath mightiest power 
To bind the heart, subdue the will, 

Bid Reason’s cold stern voice be still. 

Oh! never sounds in Beauty’s ear 
The whispered wore so sweet and dear. 

As when the gathering shadows hide 
The tell-tale riieek, which Feeling’s tide, 

In one full happy, joyous gush, 

Hath tinted wim a crimson blush! 

“ So calm, so still, tlie scene around. 

Almost the heart’s own echoes sound’! 

How many a breast, on eve like this, 

Is steeped in rapture—filled with bliss! 

But, ’mong thy maidens, sunny France, 

No eye beams forth a brighter glance. 

No bosom owns a deeper spell 
Of holy joy, than thine, Estelle! 

’The loved one wanders by thy side. 

He who the morrow claims thee bride. 

“ ’Though wooed and won in humble guise, 
A lowly peasant in thine eyes, 

Ere yet another sun is pale. 

Fair damsel, thou shalt hear a tale 
Of fond deceit—shalt learn that Fate . 

Hath destined thee to wealth and state. 

But not more dear will Leou be 
With pomp and power, Estelle, to thee. 
Than now, when, Fortune’s gifts above. 
Thou deem’st thine only dower is—Love! ’’ 

“ The Ascent of the Virgin ” has two 
excellent figures. One angel seems how¬ 
ever, to be in thraldom, as if in the hands 
of soqie earthly attitudinarian ; we should 
be inclined to think that the figure allud¬ 
ed to ia a novel introdcution, the rest a 
copy from some picture of much merit; 
it is painted by J. R. Herbert. 

In “Adeline," the soft insinuating 
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Adeline i we little expected to hav emet 
with a lovely creature in the heart-broken 
child of sorroiy and sufTering. 

The picture “from the life ” is cleverly 
drawn by Miss J. Adams, and the face in 
particular is engraved by G. Adcock 
with great softness and effect. Now, 
gentle reader, peruse the melancholy 
history of this damsel, who, bom to lux¬ 
ury, from no fault of her own, had to 
support herself by undertaking the ardu¬ 
ous, ill requited, ill repaid, and unjustly 
depreciated duties of a governess. W''e 
trust, however, that there are few such 
hearts as those of the head of the house 
in which it was Adeline’s lot to be in¬ 
structress. 

“ Proceed we now to select a few passages 
ftom the daily life of the governess. In a 
back room of the duUest house of one of the 
dullest streets in London, stands a young 
and lovely female, surrounded by a j^oup 
of children of different sexes, and of ages 
varying from four to fourteen. So fair, so 
mild, so gentle, is the presiding genius 
of the apartment, that it might have 
seemed a temple dedicated to peace and 
concord, but for the circumstance that any 
thing but peace reigned witliin its walls. 
A tall, genteel girl, apparently about four¬ 
teen years of age, in a state of great excite¬ 
ment, and with a face rosy red, but by no 
means celestially so, is engaged in a violent 
contest with her brother, three years her 
junior, whose clenched fist, firmly set teeth, 
and labouring breath, prove that the demons 
of passion and of pride have him just now 
completely in their power. A book, the 
severed leaves of which lie scattered around, 
while the stronger backs arc firmly grasped 
by each determined coinbatfuit, is evidently 
the subject of dispute. 'The younger bro¬ 
thers and sisters, ranged on either side, 
though they are yet taking no active part 
in the ftay, show by the heightened colour 
oil their cheeks that they are only waiting 
for a signal to begin: while the governess, 
in a voice intended to be authoritative, but 
which is really far too feminine to be heard 
in such a Babel of sounds, is vainly endea¬ 
vouring to restore order. 

Suddenly the door opens. A majestic 
and well-tfressed form appears. There is a 
momentary pause, but it is the lull that pre 
cedes the raging of the tempest. 'Tbe faces 
of the excited belligerents are turned fear¬ 
lessly towards their parent. The maternal 
arms arc men to receive them, and, with 
ilMudged fondness, the mother presses her 
ofifending children to her heart “ Miss Lbb- 
celles,’’ begins the governess, in an excul¬ 
patory tone—but the lady frowns a frown of 
the deepest anger, and, in accents wluch 
suppressed passion have rendered even more 
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■hrill and sharp than usual, refuses to hear 
aught against her daughter. 

“ Tell me not," she exclaims, rudely in¬ 
terrupting ; “ tell me not of Miss Lascelles. 
She IB, when properly managed, the most 
amiable, the most delightul, of children. 
No one has yet been able to discover the 
slightest fault in the disposition of my adored 
Charlotte. Miss Morley, it is mean, it is 
base, to try to throw the blame upon your 
pupil.’ 

“ ‘ But Master Charles, ma’am—’’ 

“ ‘ Charles, too, my brave, my manly boy ;’ 
and again she embraces him—‘ can any one 
look upon you and have a heart to chide! 
Why, Miss Morley, why try to set me against 
my children ?—^you who so little imderstand 
their characters, who are so entirely unable 
to appreciate their excellent qualities. I 
will not hear^a word against them !’’ and the 
haughty lady is about to depart, but, as shi- 
timns to leave the room, her eye rests on 
the mild unruffled features of the governess. 

A sense of injury, an expression of pity and 
forgiveness, is there, but no triice of anger— 
the shaft of malice has not struck home; the 
weaker party trhmiphs, great in its very 
weakness. Luckily, a fresh theme for in¬ 
sult presents itself to the memory of the 
discomfited—and, in a voice even less calm 
than before, she returns to the charge. 

“ ‘By the by. Miss Morley, my daughter 
l.ist evening ex]}osed either the ignorance or 
the negligence of her instructress, by her 
inability to answer even the most sunple 
questions in geography.’ 

“ ‘ I believe, and I regret it, ma'am’—and 
the governess speaks quickly, for tliis time 
she is deteniiined to be heard—“ but you 
have yourself desired that Miss Lascelles 
should not be teazed with geography, it 
being a study to which she lias the most de¬ 
cided aversion.' 

“ Again you are wrong—^for Mr. Atlas, a 
member of the Geographical Society, who 
has written a work on the science, who is an 
author. Miss Morley, gives it as his decided 
opinion that her genius points precisely in 
that direction. No, you do not, you never 
will, possess the tact necessary to discover 
and foster the latent talents of children.’ 
And, with a frown of direful import, she 
takes her sun and daughter by tne hand, 
and, slamming the door violently after her, 
descends to the drawing-room. 

After the scene we have descaibed, can it 
be wondered at that, when left to themselves, 
the younger members of this ill-governed 
family, instead of returning to their seats 
and resuming their interrupted occupations, 
should form themselves into little groups, 
and, in tones whiraered indeed, but so whis¬ 
pered 08 to be perrectly audible to her against 
whom they are uttered, discuss ^lans of fu¬ 
ture rebellion against the authority of the 
governess! 

" Change we now the scene. It is evening, 
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and there are sounds of revelry in that 
house. Lights gleam from every window; 
fVagrance issues from every aperture; ser¬ 
vants, are running in all directions; and 
gaictv and bustle reign tluroughout. In the 
drawing-room a brilliant party is assembled; 
feathers wave; diamonds glisten; and young 
hearts thrill with pleasure. In a distant 
comer of the room, hefore a grand piano, is 
seated the governess, simply yet genteelly 
attired. She is performing, with* exquisite 
taste and pathos, one of Beethoven's beau¬ 
tiful sonatas. There is silence; for cveiy 
one feels that the best of music is issuing 
from beneath the touch of no common per¬ 
former ; but. no circle has formed itself 
around her; there is no ready hand to turn 
the leaves of her music-book; no kind voice 
near to whisper approbation—“ it is only 
tlie governess.’’ 

Those words have raised a line of demar¬ 
cation, which it would be high-treason 
against the laws of fashion for any one to 
overstep. A glass indeed is occasionally 
raised towards her, for she is very fair to 
look upon, but other notice receives she 
none; and when, at length, the music cea¬ 
ses and permission is granted to her to retire, 
no hand is extended to lead her to her seat. 
No wonder then that, as, with tottering 
steps, she threads her way to tiie bottom of 
the room, the memory of other days should 
rise to her mind—-of days when she was 
herself the centre of a circle, the “ admired 
of all observers;’’ and when, after such an 
exhibition as the present, the voice of love 
breathed into her ear valued meed of praise; 
and no wonder that the big, bitter tear of 
regret fills her eye. 

The seat she has vacated is occupied, 
meanwhile, by a titled heiress, round worn 
lords and ladies range themselves with de¬ 
lighted expectation, while oflicious beaux vie 
with each other for the honour of performing 
those little acts of gallantry, for the exercise 
of which the vicinity of the piano affords so 
fair a field—again music is heard, and an 
execrably executed Italian bravura is suc¬ 
ceeded by an almost deafening shout of 
applause. 

But the governess is too high-minded for 
envy; and, tho^h her correct ear will not 
allow her to listen with pleasure to bad 
music, she is just now too much absorbed in 
a conversation that is going on beside her to 
admit of her drawing any comparisons un¬ 
favourable to the fair songstress. Tbe speak¬ 
ers are two gentlemen of rank, one holding 
a prominent place in the world of Uterature, 
the other an equally honourable one in the 
coqncils of his sovereign; and they are dis¬ 
cussing with much animation and ability a 
question of neat public interest. Some¬ 
what retired from the crowd, they have sta- 
tipned themselves near the governess, whose 
earnest attention and intelligent countenance 
mark the interest with wtiich'she listens. 
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Her sojrows are forgotten ; her repeta have 
vanished; every faculty of her mind is ab¬ 
sorbed, and when, in the course of the con¬ 
versation, some allusion is mode to an author 
with whose name she is unacquainted, for¬ 
getful for a moment of the barrier between 
Herself and the eloquent speaker, a question 
rises to her Ups, it is only half uttered, fur 
she remembers her situation, and suddenly 
checks herself. But the suppressed sound 
causes the gentleman to look round; and 
even he, the frequenter of a court, the at¬ 
tendant on a youthful female sovereign, the 
polished, the courteous, and genermly the 
humane—even he gazes at her with a rude 
stare, which so plainly expresses, “ It is 
only the Governess'” that the sensitive, 
timid girl shrinks back, retires within her¬ 
self, and, overcome with the painful convic¬ 
tion tliat there is not in that large assembly 
one individual who cares for her, steals 
away to her own apartment, there to weep 
in solitnde over blighted fortune and dis¬ 
appointed hopes. 

Oh ! the nights of sleeplessness, succeed¬ 
ing days of .mental and bodily toil, that the 
governess endures! Is it not enough—the 
throbbing temple, tlie feverish temple, the 
oppressed spirit—sufHceth it not the disap¬ 
pointment resulting from a conscientious yet 
unsuccessful discharge of irksome duties—the 
weariness of pouring, for the hundredth time 
in vain, words of instruction in the obsti¬ 
nate ear of dullness, bearing on her own 
already overcharged shoulders the weight of 
failure; but must the neglect or insult of 
the world at large be added—^perhaps the 
bitterest ingredient in her cup of suffering ! 
And is this the reward of long years of study 
and confinement f Is this the emancipation 
of which the school-girl so fondly dreams ? 
Then happier she, who, with uncultivated 
but peaceful mind and healthful body, sits 
platting rushes by her cottage door. 

Eighteen months have passed, and the 
sickening longing for change is felt; even 
were it a change for the worse—and that is 
barely possible—^it would bring with it no¬ 
velty, excitement, and Hope. That deceit¬ 
ful goddess to whom, in ail periods of life, 
but especially in youth, we cling so fondly 
and BO faithfully, gives whisperra promises 
of a happier lot. The die is cast, and the 
governess, with no tie to bind her to her 
country, consents to cross the sea. Won by 
the promises of strangers, who look kindly 
upon her, she wanders forth, and, five thou¬ 
sand miles from the land of her nativity, 
seems for a time to have found the happi¬ 
ness she soi^ht. There is something in the 
air of a foreign clime that draws the natives 
of the same countiw more closely to each 
other. Whatever distance of station or of 
space may have separated them at home, 
they have there some sympathies in com¬ 
mon. Their language, their habits, even 
their preji^ces, arc the same. And where 
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that ruling principle which bears sway alike 
in all countries—the love of self—^is not 
home down in die collision, the narrowest 
heart will open itself wide to its fellow- 
countrymen. 

The governess has never before felt so 
little alone: her pupils become her friends, 
her equals: she is contected—happy—and 
peace of mind soon works its usuu change. 
Her step is lighter than of yore, her song 
more glad, and her countenance beams with 
unwonted animation. But, alas! the change, 
favourable as it seems, works her farther 
woe; for her blue eye, now radient with joy, 
speaks but too cloqucutly to the bosom of 
the elder brother of her pupils, drawing 
from him offers as honourable to himself as 
they are distastcfil to his parents; and, 
though the heart of the maiden heats not 
responsive to his vows—faithful as it is to 
the meuiory of its early blighted love—the 
weight of their displeasure falls on her. 
Presumptuous!—^that she, the well-bom, the 
highly-educated, the intellectual, and the 
virtuous, should dare to render herself too 
pleasing to the junior clerk in a mercantile 
House, who, in addition to suudry expecta¬ 
tions from his father—the father, be it 
known, of nine other children—^possesses, 
subject indeed to the contingencies of trade 
luicl climate, a salaty of £200 a year to lay 
at her feet! What, save instant dismissal, 
can expiate so great a crime! The fiat goes 
forth, and the governess is again upon the 
world. 

And now her inclinations turn once more 
towards England; for though, within the 
limits of its sea-girt shores, tliere is not one 
door that will vmuntarily fly open at her ap¬ 
proach, stiU, it is the land of her birth; it 
contains the graves of her parents, the qmt 
that was once her home, and thither she re¬ 
turns. But enough has been said,— we will 
not trace her wanderings from house to 
house, in pursuit of that employment which 
the teeming columns of our newspapers hold 
out as so easy of attainment. We will not 
attend her in the drawing-rooms of the 

I woud, the opulent, and the unfeeling, 
[■’or some she is too young, for others too 
old—for some too diffident, and for some, to 
their shame be it spoken, too handsome. 
We will not further watch her, as she turns 
timidly away, with a vain endeavour to 
screen her blushing face from the imperti¬ 
nent glance of the liveried footman, who, 
after creeping reluctantly up the kitchen 
staira, scarcely deigns to open the door suffi¬ 
ciently wide to permit me egress of the 
“ young woman that has been after the 
governess’s place.” 

Poor Adeline! and will thy weak and fra- 

S ile form, thy delicate and sensitive mind, 
e able long to stand against the hiring blast 
of advendty and pOglect. Alas I no; the 
incipient blight of eonanmprion, that ever 
ready disguise of a broken hbart, is upon 
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thee. Thou art hastening to the grave, and 
letter so while thy heart is sottened by afflic¬ 
tion. ^ Yes, better far, in God’s good time, 
unrepiningly and piously to die, than, with 
a broken constitution and a soured temper, 
to drag on a weary existence to the extreme 
veree of old age. 

Fare thee well, Adeline, my childhood's 
play-fellow, my youth’s companion! Hap- 
pQy for thee, there is another and a better 
world, one where the wicked cease from 
troubling, imd where the weary are for ever 
at rest. To that world art thou passing; 
and mayest thou hnd there the peace that 
was denied thee in this! 

The “ Captive Princess,” with a heart 
turned almost to stone, in which the 
blood scarce seems to flow, looks pensively 
sad enough to tell the sharpness of her 
doom. But “ Alice Bertram,” “ from 
a day dreamer,” is a sort of every day 
damsel and picture, and hardly adapted 
for a book which appears but once a 
year; the detail is, however, pretty, and 
the engraving good. 

We cannot conclude without express¬ 
ing our gratitude to the editor for pro¬ 
viding us at the end of our labours with 
an elegant ” tapestried chair,” in which 
we are delightedly conning over the 
several agreeable and light articles from 
the pens of many established writers 
with which this interesting annual 
abounds. 

Portrait of llu Grace the Duke of Wel- 
linglon, in the undress of a Field Marshal, 
painted by Mr. John Simpson, and engraved 
in mezzotint by Mr. B. P. Gibbon, is exe¬ 
cuted in a bold, simple, yet extremely at¬ 
tractive style. Ptiblisiied by Mr. Moon. 

Wreck of the Fotfarahire Steam Packet, 
published by Mr. Moon. Those talented 
marine draughtsmen, Messrs. H. P. Parker 
and J. H. Carmichael, aided by the brUliaut 
mezzotint of Mr. David Lucas, have con¬ 
jointly in the engraving before us most 
worthily served to commemorate that act of 
mental courage and generous heroism on the 
part of the intrepid Groce Darling and her 
father William Darling, tlie keroer of the 
Longstone Lightliouse, now so nmiiliur to 
every shore, plain and city of this island. 
From the votive wreath of Mr. T. K. llei- 
vey we cull and append the follow'ing elo¬ 
quent stanzas: 

Beneath a sky without a star 
On a sea without a wave. 

The desperate shout of drowning men 
And woman’s sudden wail 
Heard through the pauses of the storm, 

In fragment moan or scream; 

. Like'the wild nightmare sounds that vex 
The dreamer in a dream, 
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Tell where a faint and feeble few 
Are left of all that gallant crew.. 

• • • • 

’Tis mom! and to that echoing rock 
What bright and blessed form 

Comes didmg like a thing of light 
Amid the wrathful stomi ? 

Hath he who hushed the waves of old, 
And walked the foam-white sea, 

To where the lonely fisher-bark 
Lay tossing on the son. 

Stretched forth his finger, strong to save 

From that wild tempest's yawning grave ? 

Hath mercy heard the human groiuis 
That rent the midnight air, 

And God his own sweet angel sent 
In answer to the prayer ? 

She cometh !—'twas an angel’s part 
To pass yon dark abyss. 

And (iad hath spoken to the heart 
That dared a scene like this! 

Oh! many a witness, dauntless one ! 

Shall one day meet thee at His throne! 

The engraving is done upon a noble 
scale; and so peculiarly interesting a sub¬ 
ject will we hope render it a grateful tablet 
to interest all classes and grace walls, pub¬ 
lic and private, throughout Great Britain.” 

The Haymaeket Theatre. During the 
past month a piece of extremely good and 
attractive humour has been brought out at 
this always well-frequented house, entitled 
‘ Ills Last Legs,’ in which Power’s humour 
kept the house in a continued roar of laugh¬ 
ter. It is likely to have a very long run. 

Drury Lame Theatre opened on Saturday, 
the 26th ultimo, under the new management 
of Mr. Hammond, late of the [Strand Thea:- 
tre; amongst the agreeable regulations of 
the new broom, are the sweeping away of 
all those minor in-door and at the door fees 
which arc a great annoyance to the public 7 
and when the admission money is paid, the 
servants of tlie theatre are the servants of 
the public, to open the doors, and take 
charge of whatever may be given them in 
the way of bonnets, umbrellas, &c. 

The PAVIU.10N Theatre (Mile-end). 
Agreeably to promise, we made a visit to 
this house, to see a new piece, being drama¬ 
tized from ‘ Christmas Eve, or the Last Link 
of the Chain,' by Edward Lancaster, Esq., 
a tale which was published in The Lady’s 
Magaztae, Jamwy 1 , 1836. The dresses 
seemed to be quite new and very costly, and 
tlie acting in some respects far from medio¬ 
crity, it being the same night as that on which 
the Lord Mayor and his friends visited the 
' Eastern Institutionit is probable tliat ^he 
show of company in the boxes was unu u- 
ally scanty. Our opinion is not altersd, 
that this piece might he made most, ou that 
ccount, lively popii^. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION PLATES IN THE PRESENT NUMBER. 


No. 798.— Walking Dress. White satin 
capotte. The front is made to sit almost 
straight up, and is quite round to the face 
nearly meeting under the chin, where it 
is almost entirely sloped off (see plate); 
the crown instead of being flat, is puffed 
in the style of the cawl of a cap; a row 
of narrow blonde ^oes round the front, and 
a hunch of roses is placed at the left side, 
two full-blown roses are also under each 
side of the front of tlie bonnet 

Dress of lilac silk with two flounces, the 
corsage is half high (demi-dicoUetee), and 
the deeves full to the wrist; black silk 
manteau, lined and trimmed with green 
chini (clouded) silk; the manteau is, ac¬ 
cording to the present mode, only lialf high 
(like a dress) in the neck; the corsage d 
pieces, fits nearly tight to the bust, in the form 
of a palatine cape. When the cloak is made 
of any woollen material, this piece is gene¬ 
rally velvet, in the present instance it is of 
silk; the skirt of the manteau is full all 
round, and is confined at the waist by a cord 
and tassel; the sleeves, if theymay be so called, 
are pieces the entire length of the cloak, 
put on with a great deal of fulness on the 
shoulders, but they are only attached to the 
cloak at top, under the second row of trim¬ 
ming, the arm-holes are quite towards the 
front (see plate); the trimming, a facing of 
the some silk as the lining, is put in bands 
upon the corsage, giving it the appearance 
of two capes; a double row goes down the 
front and another from top to bottom of 


each sleeve; collar of guipure, fastened in 
front with a large brooch; yellow kid gloves; 
cambric ruffles; black varnished leather shoes; 
hair in bandeaux. 

The Second Figure gives the back of the 
cloak, as well as that of the capotte. Laven¬ 
der silk dress. 

No. 799.— Carriage Costume. Wadded 
dress of pale lilac satin; corsage tight to fit 
the bust, and en ccettr. Capuekon a munches 
of plaid satin lined with pink satin and 
wadded; the back consists merely of a ea- 
puchon or hood large enough to throw over 
the head at pleasure, it hangs as low as the 
waist; the sleeves are plain, and loose enough 
to go over the sleeves of the dress; the 
fronts are long en echarpe (like the ends of 
the scarf); a cord and tassel to match goes 
round the waist and ties in front. Hat of 
ma'is gros de Naples, the front small and 
Svasec; the trimming is of cr^e lisse; un¬ 
derneath the front are a few flowers mixed 
with a light puffing of white gauze (see 
plate). Hair in’smooth bands, feronrdere 
cambric nilllcs; black kid shoes; yellow kid 
gloves. 

Second Figure. —^Wadded dress of nut- 
brown satin; corsage tight and quite high at 
the neck. Hat of white satin trimmed with 
cr$pe lisse and a bunch of flowers at the 
left side. Scarf mantelet of plaid satin with 
a rounded cape (see plate), and trimmed all 
round with silk fringe; brodequins of dark 
slate colour, with kid fronts; collar en 
guipure. 


THE NEWEST MODES OF PARIS. 

raOM OVB OWN cobhespondent. 


Paris, October^, 1839. 

According to your desire, ma chere amie, 

I have sent you a manteau of the very new¬ 
est form I could procure; you will think it 
very strange that it is not made high to 
the throat, but that would be quite outrk at 
present, the grande mode being to wear every 
thing low in the neck. The weather is not 
very cold as yet, therefore the warm winter 
maateaux have not made their appearance. 
The materials for these autumn cloaks are 
gros de Naples and satins lined with colour¬ 
ed silk; they may be wadded or not: how¬ 
ever a little wadding certainly improves 
them and renders them more seasonable. 
The winter manteaux, which will begin to be 
in requisition towards the end of November, 
are to be made of velvet, satin de Utine, and- 
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rich satin brochi, and many, on dit, will be 
trimmed with ermine and other furs. If 
these cloaks present any nouwauti in form, 
you shall have due notice. I hope you like 
the capuchon & manches, it is quite new, and 
Bometning out of the common. On fine days 
our belles still wear light silks and even 
coloured muslins, but they are rather on the 
decline. Rich silk, plain or fibred, satin 
uni (plain) and brochi, cachmenennes, satin 
de laine, levantines, these are the materials 
most adopted just now, en attendant, the vel¬ 
vets and other wint^ dresses. Movsselines 
de lame are still to be seen, especially dark 
colours and rich patterns. Several of these 
dresses that I have enumerated are wadded 
to make them more seasonable. 

Flounces, tucks, puffings and bouillon 
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trimminga ereuniverBally worn, except when 
the dresaeB are wadded; these are never 
trimmed round the bottom, unless with a row 
of velvet or fur. 

The corsages are exactly such as I have 
been describing to you lately; to cross in 
front in folds (preferable to gathers) from 
the shoulder, they do not cross quite to the 
side, but merely about half a finger in the 
centre of the front. Plain corsages half high, 
sloped en cceur is another make much in 
vogue. For evening dress they are tight, 
some d po'wte, and some not, but these latter 
are witnout waistbands and are merely a 
little longer waisted in the front than at back. 
You know it is reckoned becoming to the 
figure to have the waist sloped longer in 
front. 

The short sleeves are very short, in two or 
three sabots with falls of blonde or lace be¬ 
tween. The long ones are tight on the 
shoulder, and the remainder full all the Wr.y 
down; and a little trimming, a puffing, or 
two tucks cut on the cross way, put on at 
the top of the full pert of the sleeve. The 
poignets (wrists) arc deep, to admit of hand¬ 
some deep ruffles. 

Our balls have not begun yet, nor, I sup¬ 
pose, your’s. We have, however, little soi¬ 
rees dansantes. Book muslins are generally 
the toilette beat adapted to these r?-unions; 
by the way, I will tell you a se.crH de. toilette, 
which I do not recollect liaving told you be- 
f(»re; it is, when you wear a book muslin 
dress, you shoidd wear a book muslin petti¬ 
coat under it; the dress looks a thousand 
times better over that than over satin. 1 
have told you that these muslins embroidered 
in coloured worsteds or cottons in tambour 
work, are very fashionable. 

Hats—Satin and velvet hats are coming 
in for autumn ; the colours are light, as 
white and mdis satins, and pearl-grey vel¬ 
vets, but darker shades will be worn next 
month. The hats arc very small, but the 
shapes are decidedly not pretty. Tliey sit 
quite off the face, and form a roimd, instead 
of being dose at the sides. The gauze and 
crape trimmings are out, and satin ribbons 
worn instead. Feathers are also becoming 
more general. Half veils, or a deep fall of 
blonde on the edge of the front are rather 
on the increase. 

The black velvet shawls for winter are, 
they say, to be embroidered in coloured 
silks, some in tambour stitch, others in satin 
stitch, but the silks, are to be twisted, not 
floss. These shawls will be trimmed with 
black lace. 

Mufis, I am told, will be quite de riguetir 
this winter. Ermine and other flir muffs will 
be worn, but des manchons de fantaisie, are to 
be the rage. 1 have seen several inpreparar 


tion, some in velvet, embroidered or not, others 
of cashmere, fine merinos, satin de lame, or 
very rich thick brochi silk, almost like da¬ 
mask. I have also seen tiiem knitwith large 
ivory needles, in chenille or lamb’s wool, 
and very elegant and comfortable they are; 
those in lamb’s wool are done in twe colours 
as red and green, blue or orange, scarlet and 
black, they ore well stuffed and wadded, and 
the lining which is likewise done in knitting 
is in white wool, the stitch is the same os that 
in which the bed covers and foot-cushions 
arc done. 

Knitting and netting is the favourite occu¬ 
pation of our ladies just now. Besides muffs, 
they knit shawls, and caps called coiffures 
moyen dge, and pelerines, and little paletots 
or great coats for children, together with 
bed covers, cushions, foot stools, &c. In 
netting we have pretty scarfs, shawls, c6- 
phalides to wear under the bonnet, and ze- 
phgrines, an improvementup on the latter 
article; besides these, mittens, cuffs, &c., are 
net in silk ; we have also brodequins and 
gaiters done both in netting and knitting. 
Tins is nice wann work for the winter. But 
many of our demoiselles are spoiling their 
eyes over yaipure collars, berthes and ruffles: 
this guipure or application is certainly very 
bcautifm when done, but very tiying and 
tedious to do. 

The pretty fashion of fanchons has quite 
come in, they are made of velvet (various 
colours) and trimmed with lace, flowers, or 
marabouts. 

We have a sort of manteau or loose pe¬ 
lisse for wearing at theCtoera or over a ball- 
dress. It is made like a loose dresnng gown 
with very full sleeves, and a hood to draw 
over the head at pleasure, the length is 
about to the knees. It is'made of satin, 
and lined and trimmed with swansdown; I 
recommend it to your notice. 

Fw it seems will be ve^ fashionable this 
winter (swansdown also); it will be worn in¬ 
stead of lace, to trim shawls and dresses. 

Hair.—^The back hair is still worn as low 
as possible, it is twisted im in a coil or braids 
in the form of a figure of eight, placed thus 
», but as near the back of the neck as pos¬ 
sible. The front hdr is worn in ringlets, 
bands or braids d la berthe. Fh'onni^es are 
still fashionable. 

'Hie prevailing colours are for hats, grey, 
white, pink and ma'is; for dresses, lavender, 
lilac, nut-brown, and dark claret, 
appropriate, as presiding over an undecided 
combat. It does not appear that any of the 

En attendant les nouveautis d’hirer, I shall 
say adieu ma belle 

je t-embrasse tendrement 

toute d toi, L. de F-. 
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THE QUEEN’S GAZETTE. 


VIVAT REGINA. 


September 29.—^Windsor:—Her Majesty and 
H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent, attended divine 
service in St. George’s Chapel In the afternoon 
the Queen attend^ by a numerous party from 
the Castle, promenaded on the East Terrace. 

30.—Windsor :—The Queen held a Privy 
Council, and received a visit from H. R. H. the 
Duke of Sussex, from Kennington. Nearly the 
whole of the visitors at the Castle rode out with 
Her Majesty on horseback, passing through the 
Long Walk. 

October 1.2.—Windsor:—Her Majesty and a 
numerous equestrian party, as well of the Castle 
as of the Ro^al Household, rode out during 
the afternoon in the drives of the forest. 

^ 3.—General Alava the Spanish Minister ar¬ 
rived on a visit to her Majesty. 

4.—^Windsor :—The Royal party were pre¬ 
vented leaving the Castle in consequence of the 
wet weather. 

3.—Windsor:—H. R. H. The Duchess of 
Kent, left Windsor, for Kensington and re¬ 
turned to the Castle in the evening to dinner. 

6. —Windsor, (Sunday) Her Majesty and 
H. H. the Duchess of Kent attended divine 
service in St. George’s Chapel. In the after¬ 
noon the Queen attended by a large party from 
the Castle, walked once round the East Terrace, 
where the public are admitted, and afterwards 
promenaded in her private walk, the bands of 
Life Guards and 46th, regiment being in atten¬ 
dance, and performing in the parterre. 

7. —Windsor.—Her Mtqesty the Queen Dow¬ 
ager, attended by Viscount Barrington and the 
Hon. Miss Mitchell, left Bushy-house, on a 
visit to the Queen at Windsor Castle. 

8. —Windsor:—The Queen, the Queen Dow¬ 
ager, and the H. R. H. the Duchessof Kent, left 
the Castle for a drive in the Green Park, the 
ladies of Her Majesty’s suite following in three 
carriages, the whole of the gentlemen at the 
Castle following the illustrious party on horse¬ 
back. 

9. —Windsor:—The Queen Dowager took her 
departure from the Castle for Frogmore Lodge, 
the residence of the Princess Augiuta. The 
Queen did not take her accustomed airing. 

10. —Windsor.—Her Mojes^ and H. R. H. 
the Dtichess of Kent took an airing together in 
a pony carriage during the afternon inUie Park, 
the Countess of Sandwich attending the Queen. 
A numerous party attended on horseback. The 
Heredita^ FVince (Ernest) and Prince Albert 
of Saxe Coburg Gotha, landed at the tower 
from the continent Their Serene H. H. shortly 
afterwards left town for Windsor Castle on a 
visit to the ^een. 

H.—Windsor .'—The Queen, the Duchess of 
Kent, and the Frincss Ernest and Prince Al- 
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bert, rode out on horseback ''into the Grean 
Park, attended by nearly all the visitors at the 
Caatle, either on horseback or in open car¬ 
riages. 

12. —Windsor :—Her Majesty, and nearly 
all the visitors and Royal household at the Cas¬ 
tle took an airing in the afternoon in the Great 
Pork, either on horseback or in pony phaetons. 

13. —Windsor:—(Sunday). Her Majesty, the 
Duchessof Kent, and the Hereditary Prince 
and Princes Albert, of Saxe Coburg Gotha, at¬ 
tended divine service in the morning at the 
Chai^l Royal, St George’s. In the ^temoon 
the Queen, attended by her Royal visitors and 
suite walked on the East Terrace, the bands of 
the Life Guards and Rifles being both in atten¬ 
dance in the Grand Parterre, and playing alter¬ 
nately. Her Majesty and the illustrious party 
walked onoc round the outer Terrace, and tlien 
promenaded in Her Majesty's private walk. 

14. —Windsor:—Her Majesty accompanied 
by 11. R. H. the Duchess of Kent and the 
Princes Ernest and Albert of Cot)urg Gotha, 
rode out on horseback in the noon through 
the Long Walk to the Forest and Great Park 
Drives. A numerous party from the Castle 
attended. 

16. —Windsor.—H. R. H. the Duchess of 
Kent accompanied by their S.ll. H. the Princes 
of Saxe ('oburg Gotha went to visit the Duke 
and Duchess of Cambridge at Kew, and return¬ 
ed to the Caatle in the afternoon. Her Majesty 
attended by most of her visitors took an eques¬ 
trian airing in the Park. 

17. —^Windsor :—The Queen rode out on 
horseback in the afternoon accompanied by her 
Royal visitors, and attended by several of the 
Royal suite, enjoyed the sport of coursing in 
the Home Park for two hours during the morn- 
ing. 

19. —^Windsor.—Her Majesty took her accxis- 
tomed equestrian exercise in the afternoon, at¬ 
tended by a numerous party. 

20. —(Sunday).—Windsor:—Her Mqjestyac- 
companied by the Duchess of Kent and H. S. H. 
Albert of Saxe Coburg attended divine service 
in the morning at St. George’s Chapel, and in 
the afternoon promenaded in the East Terrace. 

21. — Windsor:—The Queen held a Privy 
Council, and afterwards rode ovt on horseback, 
accompanied by Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg; 
a numerous equestrian party followed. 

22. —Windsor;—The Queen rode out in the 
Park during the afternoon, accompanied by 
Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg and attended 

a numerous Auit 

23—In consequence of the rain the review 
trcMips expected to have taken place was put on. 

22.—WindsorThe Queen rode out in the 
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Ptfk during the afternoon, accompanied by 
Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg, and attended by 
a nurnfarouH suite. 

23.—In consequence of the rain the review of 
troops expected to take place was put off. 

25. —^Windsor: Her Majesty, accompnied by 
Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg, rode out in the 
Park during the afternoon, attended by her suite. 

26. —Windsor: The Queen, accompanied by 
Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg, rode in the Park 
during the afternoon, attended by the whole of 
the Royal visitors and suite, either on horseback 
or in carriages. 

27. —Windsor (Sunday): The Queen attended 
divine service at St. George’s chapel. In the 
afternoon Her Majesty descended from the 
royal apartments to the cast terrace accompanied 
by the Duchess of Kent and Prince Albert of 
Saxe Coburg. Returning to the inner terrace 
or private walk. Her Mqjesty promenaded there 
some time. 

28. —Windsor: Her Majesty did not take h'T 
unsual ride in the Park. 


BIDBS AND DRIVES. 

H. II. H. the Duchess of Kent, Oct 10, 14. 

H. S. H. Prince Ernest of Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
Oct 11, 12, 14. 18, 19,20, 21. 

H. S. H. Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
Oct 11. 12, 14, 18, 19, 20. 

The Lord Chancellor, Oct 21, 25. 

Viscount Melbourne, Sept 29. Oct 1, 8,10,11, 
20, 22, 21. 22, 25. 

Earl of Surrey, Sept 29. Oct 1, 6,10,11, 12, 
13. 

Countess of Sandwich, Sept 29. Oct 6, 11, 

13, 14. 

Lady Charlotte Dundas, Sept 29. Oct. 1, 2, 
3, 6, 10,11, I’i, 13, 14, 19, 20, 21. 

Lord ityron,Sept 29. 

Viscount Palmerston, Sept 29. Oct 1, 11. 

Hon. Mqjor Keppel, Sept 29. 

Baroness Lehzeu, Sept 29. Oct 1, 2,3,12,13, 

14. 19, 21. 22. 

Hon. Miss Spring Rice, Sept 29. Oct 1. 

Lord John Russell, Oct 1. 

Rt Hon. T. F. Baring, Oct 1. 

Sir John ITobhouse, Oct 1. 

Rt Hon. H. Labouchere, Oct 1. 

Miss Quentin, Oct 1, 2, 11, 14. 

Sir G. Quentin. Oct. 1, 3, 14, 21, 22. 

Viscount Falkland, Oct 3, 6, 10, II, 13,14,19, 

20, 21, 22, 25. 

Hon. Miss Cocks, Oct 6, 10, 13, 14, 20, 

21 , 22 . 

Hon. Miss Paget, Oct 6. 10, 13,14, 20, 25. 
Hon. Miss Campbell, Oct 6,10. 

Hon E. Byng, Oct 6,10, 11. 

Hon. W. Cowper, Oct 6, 20. 

Sir W. Lumley, Oct 6,10, II, 13,14. 

Hon. Col. Grey, Oct 6,10,11,14, 21,22. 

Hon Mrs. Grey, Oct 25. 

Lord Alfred Paget, t)ct. 10, 11,12, 14, 19, 20, 
Marquis of Normanby, Oct 11, 21. 

Hon. W. Temple, Oct 11, 14. 

Hon. C. A. Murray, Oct 11,12,13.14, 20, 22. 
Count Kalowrath, Oct 11, 13,14, 20, 22, 25. 
Baron Alvensleb^ Oct 11, 13,14, 20, 22. 
Marchioness of Tavistock, Oct 20. 

Hon. Miss Pitt, Oct 20, 21. 

Lady Caroline Barrington, Oct 20, 21, 22, 25. 
Sir F. Stovin, Oct 20,21, 25. 
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OOEBTB AT THE ROVAL TABLE. 

Hi M. the Queen Dowager, Oct 7. 8. 

H. E. H^^ Princess Augusta, Oct 2, 8, 16, 
18. 

H. RidfllPId Duchess of Kent, Sept 30. Oct 

I, S,T 11, 17,18. 21, 24, 25, 29. 

H. S. H. Prince Ernest of Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
Oct 11, 17 18, 21,24, 25, 29. 

H. S. H. Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
Oct 11, 17, 18, 21, 25, 29. 

Prince Esterhazy, Oct 14. 

The Lord Chancellor, Sept 30. Oct 1, 21. 
Viscount Melbourne, Sept 30. Oct 1,3, 8,11, 

17, 18, 21,24, 25, 29. 

Viscount Palmerston, Sept 30. Oct 1, 8, 8, 

II, 17, 21, 24, *25, 29. 

Lord John Russell, Sept 30. Oct 1, 15. 

Rt Hon. F. T. Baring, Sept 30. Oct 1. 

Sir John Hobhouse, Sept SO. Oct 1. 

Rt Hon. H. Labouchere, Sept 30. Oct 1. 

Rt Hon. T. B. Macauley, Sept 30. Oct 1. 
Hon. W. Bathurst, Sep. 30. 

Lady Charlotte Dundas, Sept 80. Oct. 1, 3, 8 
17,18, 21, 24, 25, 29 

Baroness Lehzen, Sept. 30. Oct, 1, 3, 8,11,17, 
18 21 24 25 29. 

Hon. Miss Paget, Sept 30. Oct 1, 2, 3, 8,17, 

18, 21, 29. 

Hon. Miss Pitt, Sept. 30 Oct 1, 3, 11, 17,18 
21, 24. 

Hon. Miss Spring Rice, Sept 30. Oct 1. 

Hon. Miss Cocks. Oct 3,8,11,17,18,2124,29. 
Hon. Mrs. G. Campbell, Sept 30. Oct 1, 3, 
8 , 11 . 

Hon. Miss Mitchell, Oct 8. 

Hon. Major Keppel,Se|>t 30. Oct 1. 

Col. Wemyss, Sept 30. Oct 1. 

Miss Wynyarf, Oct 2. 

The Wurtembwg Minister, Oct 2. 

Earl and Countess of Uxbridge, Oct 2, 4,8,11, 
14, 16, 18, 21,24. 

Ladies Eleanora and Constance Paget, Oct 2, 
8, 11, 14, 16. 

Earl of Sandwich, Oct 2, 3, 8. 

Hon. Col. Cavendish, Oct 2, h. 

General Alava, Oct 3. 

Lady Mary Howard, Oct 3. 

Countess of Surrey, Oct 3, 18. 

Hon. W. Cowper, Oct 8,17, 21. 

Viscount Falkland, Oct 3, 8,11, 17,18, 21,24. 
Sir W. Lumley, Oct 3, 8,11. 

Hon. Col. Grey, Oct 8, 8, 11, 17, 18,21,24,294 
Hon. Mrs. Grey, 25, 29. 

Hon. G. Byng, Oct 4, 11. 

Vise, and his Viscountess Barrington, Oct 7, 

8 . 

Lord A. Paget, Oct 8,11,17,18, 21, 24, 25. 
Lady C. Barrington, Oct 8, 11, 17, 18, 21, 24 
25. 

Baron Alvensleben, Oct 11, 17, 18, 21, 25, 29. 
Hon. W. Temple, Oct 10,11. 

Count Kalowrath, Oct 11, 17, 18, 21, 24,25,29. 
Mon.C. A. Murray, Oct 11,17,18,21,24,25,29 
Marchioness of Clanricarde, Oct 10,11. 
Marquis of Normanby, Oct 10,11, 21. 

Earl and Countem of Granville, Oct 10,11. 
Dow. Lady Lyttelton, Oct 22, 25, 29. 

Hon Miss Ly^ton Oct 24, 25, 29. 

Hon. W. Bathurst, Oct 21,26, 29. 

Mr. G. E. Anson, Oct 21. 

Miss Lavinia Lytdeton, 25, 29. 

Sir F. Stovin, Oct 17,18, 21, 24. 
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0eitml Dtontj^lS WUuiattt of fiSUttHutu, anO 

BetLtfya, At l^omo aitO ^l^vooir* 

Office of Regitlratim, 11 , Carey Street, Lmcabi’s Inn. 

[In every case it would be well to furnish the number of the public register as well as the name 
of the church, chapel, or place where either ceramony was penormcd, and, when convenient, the 
names of tlie executors.] 


BIRTHS. 

Alexander, lady of N. O —, Esq., of a sonj 
Chowringhee, E. L, May 22. 

Angelo, lady of Capt. F., Judgfe'Adv. Gen., of 
a daughter; Mussoorie, E. May 12. 

Aughea, lady of the Rev., of a son, Mhow; E. /., 
July 19. 

Barnett, lady of Capt of a daughter; Kulladghee, 
May 20. 

Beattie, lady of Alex,, Esq., civil surgeon, of a 
daugiiter ; Allahabad, E. /., June 2.1. 

Bowie, lady of Mr. of a son; Madras, May 19. 

BroUierton, the lady of the Rev. J—, of a 
daughter; Taiyore, July 12. 

Candy, lady of Capt J—, of a son ; Poona* 
May 23. 

Carey, Mrs. Elizabeth, of a daughter; Girgaum, 
E. /., July 23. 

Chitty, lady of S. C., Esq., of a daughter, stiU 
bam ; Calpenteen, E. /., April 11. 

Codrington, lady of Capt R. C—, A. A. Q. M. 
Gen., of a son, Simla, E. I. ; June 6. 

Cole, lady of Edward M. Esq., of a son; Fort 
Beaufort, June 11. 

Crawfurd, lady of Major G—, Royal Artillery, 
of a son; Simla, E. /., June 27. 

Cumberlege, lady of Capt E. A., 73, N. 1., of a 
daughter; Sylhet, £. /., May 2. 

Hadelszcn, lady of the Rev. H. V., of a son, 
Vepery; July 4. 

Davidson, lady of J., Esq., of a son ; Cbandcr- 
nagore, E. /., July 3. 

Dela Combe, lady of Capt, of a daughter; Ya- 
num, July 6. 

Doveton, lady of Capt, of a son; Calcutta, 
May 21, 

Delafosse, lady of Major D—, Horse Artillery, 
of a daughter ; Mussoorie, E. /., June 1(> 

Duffin, lady of Lieut Charles, interp. and Q. 
mast, 2(ith, I. N., of a son (still bom), Mee¬ 
rut, £. 7., May 19. 

Fortescue, lady of J. C., Esq., of a daughter’ 
Ootacamund, Jidy 5. 

Oerrard, lady of Capt, of a daughter; Ootaca¬ 
mund, May 26. 

Gordon, lady of the Rev. J. W., of a son; Viea- 
gapatam. May 24. 

Grubb, lady of W. H., Esq., of a son; Madras 
artillery. May 6. 

Haly, lady of G. J., Eaq.jof a daughter, Secun¬ 
derabad, June 24. 
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Hughes, lady of Rev. H. of a son; Mhow, £. 7., 
July 19. 

Kelly, lady of Dr., of a son, Chilaw; June 23. 
Keliier, lady of Lieut. J., of a son; Mhow, 
June 13. 

Lane, lady of H. J., Esq., civil service, of a 
daughter; Ghazecpore, £. 7., June 20. 
Lechmere, lady of Capt, of a daughter, at Fort 
Georg^e, July 23, 

Lemondine, lady of James A., Esq., of a son; 
Calcutta, July 9. 

Lumsden, lady of J. G., Esq., of a daughter; 
Kutnag-herric, July 18. 

Makenzie, lady of A. J., Esq., of a daughter; 
Tanjore, July 7. 

Melvell, l^y of Capt, of a son; Bhooj, June 

12 . 

Milner, lady of Capt, F, C.. 36 N, 7., of a 
daughter, Jamulpore, £. 7., May 7. 
Montiiiore, lady of Surgeon, of a daughter ; 
Byculla, May .30. 

Montgomerie, lady of £., Esq., of a daughter; 
Byculla, June 27. 

Montmorency, lady of Capt, R. H. De., of a 
daughter, Calcutta, June 19. 

Morphett, lady of Capt of a daughter; Canna- 
norc, June 30. 

Morris, Mrs. James, of a son, Poona, June 8. 
Neave, lady of W. A., Esq. of a daughter; 
Ootacamund June 13. 

Newberry, lady of E., Esq., of a son,- Guntoor, 
June 30. 

Onslow, lady of J., Esq., of a son, Chittoor, 
June 12. 

Owen, lady of Martyrose, S., Esq., of a daugh¬ 
ter, Calcutta, July 8. 

Pollock, lady of Lieut, D. J., sub-assistant, com. 

gen. of a daughter, Nusseerabad,£. 7., May 14. 
Prattle, lady of Lieut Col. William, O., of a son 
(stillborn); Cawnpore,£. f., June 16. 
Ramsay, lady of Capt, of a son; Madras, May 
21 . 

Raikes, lady of a son; Chittagony, £. /., June 
28. 

Readc, lady, of E. A., Esq., C. S., of a son ; 

Goruckpoor, £. 7., May 19. 

Robertson, Mrs., of a daughter; Swellandam, 
May 23. 

Rutherford, lady of Capt, 28th VT. I, of a daugh¬ 
ter; Simla, £. 7., May 12. 

Skelton, lady of G. H., Esq., of a daughter; 
May 81. 

Sykes, Mrs. J., of a son; Calcutta, July 11. 
Smith, lady of C. I., surgeon, of a imughter; 
Bangalore, July 3. 

Thompson, lady of the Rev. James C., of a son; 
Calcutta, June 14. 

Townley, Mrs., of a daughter; Mossel Bay, May 
18. 

[the court 
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•Tokc, lady of John S—, Esq., silicon, 1st., 
N. L, ot a (laughter; Saugor, Central India, 
May 18. 

Wallace, lady of Migor, of a son ; May 9. 

Watm, lady of G. I., Esq., of a daughter; 
Trichinopoly, July 7. 

Welchman, lady of Lieut A., A. G. of the army, 
of a son (since dead) ; Calcutta, May 18. 

Welsh, lady of Lieut W. H., of a daughter; 
Mazagon, July 2. 

White, lady of R., Esq., of a son, Madras, 
May 26. 

Williams, lady of J., Esq., of twin sons (they 
survived only a few hours); Bombay, June 1. 

Williams, lady of £., of ason; Kidderpore Park, 
July 11. 

Woods, lady of N. A., M. D., of a daughter, 
Hingolee; June 28. 

Worrafl, lady of J., Esq., M. D., ^tli local horse, 
of a daughter; Nuascerabud, E. June 6. 

Wynter, lady of Capt, of a son, Jubbalpere. 
K. /., May 10. 

Young, lady of W. R., Esq., civil service of a 
Son, Calcutta, June 30. 

Yule, lady of J. William, Esq., of a son, Peep- 
rali, Chainparun, £. /., June 20. 

Zudt‘rb»n'g, Mrs. Doctor —, of a son, at the 
Paarl, May 31. 

MARRIAGES. 

Ashton, Marianne, onty mr. d. of the late John 

-,Esq., to the Right Hon. Thomas Frank- 

land Lewis; St. George's, Hanuver-square, 
Oct 1.5. 

Baker, Frances, d. of Wm.-, Esq., of Old 

Ford, to Mr. Jonathan Sliortt, son of the 
li'te Major -; Bow Church, Oct 17. 

Bayne, Hay, d. of Ilev. K.-,dec., to the Rev. 

llohcrt Nesbit; Anibrolie, June 23. 

Burfield, Anna Eliza, 2»(i d. of Robert-, 

Esq., of Whitnmrc House, to J. W. S. Cow¬ 
ard, siu-geon, of Kensington ; Moxtm, Oct 3. 

Bevan, M;^ J., y. d. of the late Charles-, 

Esq., of Devonshire-place, to the Rev. Tho¬ 
mas Yard,of Red-hill, Hants; Trinity Church, 
Oct 17. 

Bevington, Hannah, 3rd d. of Samuel-, 

Esq., by the Rev. Richard Catterinole, to 
Heniy Merrick Eldcrton, Esq., of Brixton ; 
St. James’s Church, Bermondsey, Oct 16. 

Blaker, Elizabeth, only d. of G. —, Esq., 
Pateham, to Thomas, C. Renshaw, Esq., Bar¬ 
rister-at-law, Lincoln's-inn: Palcham, Oct 8. 

Budieu, Malvina, 2nd d. of Christopher-, 

£s(i., to Mr. J. P. Phillips, both of Camber¬ 
well ; Westminster, Oct 5. 

Brummell, Isabella Maria, d. of George - , 

dec., to Henry Alexander, Esq., jun.; Brigh¬ 
ton, Oct 12. 

Bum, Helen 3.,2nd d. of Captain-,to Hugh 

Cheape, Esq., M.D.; Madras, July 17. 

Butler, Harriet, Srd d. ot Frederick-, Chel¬ 

sea, to Wm. K. Hodges, Esq., of Streatham- 
hill, Surrey; Chelsea, Oct 10. 

Calthrop, Elizabeth Ann, eld. d. of R.-, 

Esq., of Swineshead-abbey, to Thomas Web¬ 
ster, Esq. M.A. of Cambrulge, and Lincoln’s- 
inn ; Swineshead, Oct 16. 

Campbell, Isabella Janet, Srd d. ot Sir Duncan 
- , Bart, of Barialdine, Argyleshire, to 

I Hugh Beaver, Esq., of Glyngarth, Anglraea; 
Beaumaris, Oct 10, 
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Calcraft, Fenny, d. ofT. C. L,——, Esq., of An- 
caster, Lincolnshire, to the Rev. Frederick 
Myers, M.A., of Cambridge ; Oct 9. 

Chaffers, Augusta, 2nd d. of W.-, ot 

Streatham, to Mr. J. C. Mothley, of Frith- 
street, Soho ; Streatham, Oct 3. 

Child, Harriet Anne, 2Md d. of Robert-, 

Esq., Russell-square, to the Rev. R. R. Rolfe, 
B. A., of Cambridge; Oct 8. 

Cleghom, Ann, y. d. of the late George-, 

Esq., to John Anderson, Esq.; Calcutta, 
June 30. 

Cleophas, M., to Mr. G. H. Rosebomc; at 
Cawupore, E.I., March 7. 

Cook, Charlotte, 2nd d. of the late Gregory 

-, Esq. of Oxford-terrace, to Thomas Hill, 

Esq., of Cork ; Paddington, Oct 13. 

Dafferue, Anna, d. of John-, Esq., of Peck- 

ham, to Mr. George Gibb, Stock Exchange; 
Marlborough Chapel, Old Kent-road, Oct. 1. 

Dalignoii, Fanny Theresa, 2»d d. of the Rev. 

J.-, Rector of llillborough, Norfolk, to 

the Itcv. C. C. Bartholomew ; Jlillborough, 
Sep. 2.5. 

Davis, Julia, y. d. ot Samuel-, 'E^q.,of Port- 

lancl-place, dec., to John Edwards Lyall, Esq., 
Park-crescent; All Souls, St. Mary-le-bone, 
Oct 17. 

Dawson, Mary, 2nd d. of the late Richard —— 
Esq., of Liverpool, to C. P. Berkeley, of 
Oundle, Northamptonshire ; Liverpool, Oct 3. 

Dray, Pheebe, y. d. of C. J. Le -, Esq., of 

Newman-street, to Albert Davis, Esq., of 
Fiusbury-square ; Oct 16. 

Du Pre, Sarah, 2nd d. of the Rev. T.-, of 

Willoughby, Lincolnshire, to John Noble 
Clough, Esq., of Bridgenorth; Berkkampstead, 
Oct 3. 

Du Pre, Emily, Srd d. of the above, to Henry 
Kennedy, Esq., Eltham, Kent; Berkluimp- 
slead, Oct. 3. 

Ebbart, Prances Catherine, 2nd d. of the late 

M^jor-, to George Blogg, Esq., of Buck- 

Icrsbury; St. Luke's, Chelsea, Oct 13. 

Enoch Anne, R., onlyd. of Captain-, Welsh 

Fusileers, to Dr. Lewis, of the 4th (King’s 
Own) Regiment; Si. George’s, Ilanover-square, 
Oct 1. 

Farmer, Jane, 2nd d. of Thomas- , Esq., of 

Gunncrsliury House, Middlesex, to P. B. 
Hall, Esq., of Cadogan-place; Ealing, Oct 3. 

Firialas, Caroline, Srd d. of John-, Esq., to 

J. A. Lawson, Fisq., M.D., R.A.; Port Louis, 
Mauritius, June 3. 

Freeman, Elizahedt B., 2Hd d. of William- , 

Esq., of Norwich, to Mr. Adolphus Acker¬ 
man, of the Strand; Norwich, Oct 8. 

Gale, Margartit, relict of the late Mr. C.- , 

to Mr. J. E. Dunn ; Calcutta, May 16. 

Gibbs, Rebecca, only d. ot Thomas- , Esq., 

to John R. Bergue, Brampton, Sep. 28. 

Gibson, Christiana, G. T. d. of the late Rev. 

J. G.-, to the Rev. Thomas Bissland, 

Chaplain to Lord Bexley ; Hoiybum, Hauls, 
Oct 3. 

Gifiard, Barbara, D,, d. of the late Thomas 

-, Esq., of Chillington, Staffitrdshire, to 

William Lacon, Childe, Esq., Kenlet, Shrop¬ 
shire ; Buxton, Sep. 26. 

Goldsmid, Emily, eld. d. ot A. k, -, Esq., 

Cavendish-square, to M. Jules Avigdor, of 
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Smitk, Margaret, 2nd d. of Wm.-, Esq., to 

- Mt, James R. Veal, Charles street, Cavendish 
square ; Shmth Mims, Oct. I 

Smith, Catherine, to Mr. Matheson: Bomhay. 
July 8. 

Ellen, Frances, 2nd. d, of the Lord Bishop of 
Bombay, to Sir J. W. Awdry; Poona, July 
2 ^. 

Snell, Harriet, to Mr. J. A. Murray; Cahmtta, 
July 10. f 

Southwell, Matilda, 3rd. d, of Viseount —, to 
H. M. O’FcTrall, Esq., M. P.; HhuBip, Wor- 
cutersMre, Sept 28. 

Spence, Mary, A. L., y. d. of J.-, Esq., to 

Lieut. Col. Mathias ; Cuttack, July 2. 

Sutherland, Mary, to Mr. Edward Gray; Agra, 
May 15. 

Sutton, Elizabeth, eld. d, of the late Rev. John 

-, rector of Oakley Parva, to Henry Ilcns- 

man, Esq., of Pytehley; Weekly, near Ketter¬ 
ing, Oct 15. 

Swifte, Harriet, eld. d. of E. L. 8.,-, Esq., to 

Moi^an Wni. Lloyd, Esq,, Madras Army; 
Cope qf Good Hope, July 12. 

Taylor, Martha Carolitie, d. of Capt.-, late 

of the R. H. G., (Blue), to James B. Biniie, 
Esq.; Winkfield Church, Oct 5. 

Vincent, Charlotte, 3rd d. of the late M.-, 

of Pondicherry, to Mr. W. F. Taylor ; Fepery, 
May 15. 

Wallace, Janet, otdy d. of the late W. M.-, 

Prince of Wales’s Island, to Reginald Frede¬ 
rick Hall, Esq.; St. Olave, Southwark, Oct 5. 

Wallas, Mary, eldest daughter of Robert Wal¬ 
las, Esq., of the island of Madeira, to W. 
Hinton, Esq., of Greenhill House, Wilts.; by 
Rev. S. Ramsey, at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
Oct 3. 

Whitehill, Jessie E., only d. of Col.-, dec. 

to Capt H. C. Teasdale; Poona, June 1. 

Wilkinson, Rosa, R., eld. d. of Charles-, 

Esq., of Guernsey, to George William Lenox, 
Esq,, of Tottenham ; Guernsey, Oct 17. 

DEATHS. 

Since the Sth of last month the following melan¬ 
choly deaths liave occurred amongst members 
of families of rank— 

His Grace the Duke of Bedford. 

His Grace the Duke of Argyll. 

The Marchioness of Salisbury. 

The Earl of Kingston. 

Lord Trinileston. 

Dowager Lady Radstock. 

Viscountess Tamworth. 

Sir S. Warren. 

Sir J. T. Jones, Bart 
Lady H. CampbelL 
Hon. W. Irby. 

Alsop, Sarah, youngest daughter of J. —, 
Esq,, Leek, Staffordshire, aged 22; Totten¬ 
ham Green, October 14. 

Awyave, Anselmo Terry, aged 11 months, in¬ 
fant son of A. de Arroyave, Esq., 42 Tavistock- 
■quare; Oct 1839; buried in the Highgate 
Cemetery. 

Austen, Lieutenant Thomas, at sea. May 2. 

Bacon, Anthony M., aged 16, son of General 
imd Lady —, at school, October 2. 

Baines, the Rev, C. J., A.M., for thirty-seven 
yean victt of 8t Ives, Huntingdonshire, 
October IS. 
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Baldwin, W. Esq., aged 84; at his seat, Stede 
Hill, Kent, October 9. 

Barford, Lucy, relict of the. late John —, 
Esq., of the Eaat-India House, aged 78; at 
Worthing, October 16. 

Bouquet, M. Pierre, aged 60, Manchester-house, 
Manchester-square, house-steward to Genmal 
Sebastiani, the French Ambassador; Oct. 
1839; buried in the Highgate Cemetery. 

Bree, Robert, M.D., F.R.S., of Park Square, 
Regent’s Poric, October 6. 

Brenau, John Edward, Esq., M.D., aged 36; at 
Callaba, July 2. 

Brittan, Emma Sophia, aged 15 months; Ameri¬ 
ca Square, October 4. 

Browne, Samuel, Esq., aged 69; at Chelsea, 
October 5. 

Browning, Miss £., aged 33, 201, Sloane-street, 
Chelsea, Oct 1839; buried in the Highgate 
Cemetery. 

Bull, Edwin, Esq., aged 32; at Aston Ab- 
botts, near Aylesbury, September 27. 

Colder, Martha, wife of F. W. G. —, Esq., 
second Life Guards; at Rhiw Rectory, Car¬ 
narvonshire, aged 27, October 7. 

Cavendish, Henry Charles L., third son of Colo¬ 
nel, the Honourable M. F., after two days’ 
illness, aged 18; at St Leonard’s|Dctober 6. 

Chamberlaync, Henrietta C. E., eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Joseph—, Esq., aged 14; at Milford 
House, Hampshire, OctoW 5. 

Chichester, John, Esq., M.D., aged 74 ; Chel¬ 
tenham, September 30. 

Carveck, Marianne B., wife of Thomas —, 
Esq., of Wyke, Yorkshire, and Highwood- 
hill, Middlesex; Great Cumberlund-strect, 
October 10. 

Clnpjjendall, James, Esq., aged 50; at Calcutta, 

Charreviccr, Amelia, daughter of the late 
Isaac — Esq., of Dominica; at Pimlico, 
October 11. 

Clark, Robert George. Esq., at Brighton, aged 
69, of Parliament Street, Westminster, Octo¬ 
ber 5. 

Clutton, Mrs., widow of T. —, Esq., aged 87; 
at Pensax-court, Worcestershire, October 3. 

Coldecott, John, Esq., aged 88; Holbrook 
Grange, Warwickshire, October 10. 

Coleman, Frederick, Esq., of Moor-end, Charl¬ 
ton Kings,' county of Gloucester, aged 53, 
October 12. 

Constable, Rev. Richard, aged 83, vicar of Cow¬ 
fold, Sussex, October 5. 

Cooper, Francis Yates, Esq,; Madras, May 27. 

Couchinan, Henry, aged 29; Temple Balsall, 
Warwickshire, October 5. 

Crichlaw, Charlotte, wife of Henry —, Esq., of 
Barbadoes, aged 39; St John’s Wood, Octo¬ 
ber 10. 

Critchett, Richard, Esq., aged 86; Cheltenham, 
October 21. 

Dixon, G.R., Esq., aged 32; ^swich, October 7. 

Forbes, Ensign J. K., amd 21; Lucknow, 
June 5. 7 

Freeman, Captain John, lat4 of the Honourable 
East-India Company’s /Service, aged 61; 
Wigmore-street, Octobei* 8. 

Freeman, Lieutenant E. M.; Hoosengabad, 
June 19. 

Greene, the Rev. H. J., A. M., aged 32; Lech- 
field, October 12. 
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Goslingr, the Honourable Charlotte, relict of het 
late William —, Eaq.; Pordand-place, Octo¬ 
ber 16. 

Gould, Sophia, aged 44 ; Calcutta, May 25. 

Gray, Thomas, Esq.; Denapore, .lune 2. 

GLynes, Lydia H., 4<h d. of the late C.. W-, 

Esq., of America-square, to Mr. John Free¬ 
man, of St. John's Wood; West Hackney, 
Sept 30. 

Grazebrook, Matilda, i/. d. of the late Michael 

-, of Audnam, Staflbrdshire, to Richard 

Brettell, Esq., of Lutley, Salop; Kingtwia/ord, 
Oct IS. • 

Gresley, Elizabeth, y. d. of Richard-, Esq., 

of Mereden, Warwickshire, to Alexander 
Clotworthy Dawson, Esq., of Carrickfergiis ; 
Paris, Oct 7. 

Grimwood, Rosetta, eld. d. of Thomas -, 

Halkctt, Admiral Sir Peter, hart, G. C.; Pet- 
ferrance, Fife, aged 74, October 7. 

Hall, Captain C. B.; Calcutta, May 18. 

Hancock, Rear-Admiral John Hancock, C.B.; 
Dovor, October 12. 

Hanway, H. Esq., aged 89; 27, Manchc'ter- 
street, Manchestcr-square, August 2S. 

Harden, Mrs. Elizabetli, aged 82; Stamford- 
hill, October 11. 

llartluy, Louisa Cecilia, aged 36; Chandema- 
gore. 

Heath, Sherman, fourth son of the late H. F. 
—, Esq., of Westoe, Durham; Pensacola, 
United States, aged 27, September 5. 

Henderson, Gilbert, Esq.; Thebes, June 2. 

Hill, James, Esq., of Gray’s Inn, London, aged 
US, October 9. 

Esq., to Mr. Richard Banks; Woodhridge, 
Oct 3. 

Hall, Mary Ann, only d. of the late Reginald 

-, Esq., of Tristang Hall, Essex, to Mr. 

William Lucas, of Battlcs-bri^e ; BatUhury, 
Oct 3. 

Heath, Elizabeth, Slh d. of the late A -, 

Esq., of Camberwelli New-road, to Mr. 
John Dickson, of Kennington ; Camberwell, 
Oct 1. 

Heath, Fanny J., 2nd d. of Charles-, Esq., 

to Edward Corbould, Esq., of Southampton- 
street, Fitzroy-square ; St, Ptmeras, Sept 28. 

Honderson, Margaret, eld. d. of James -, 

Esq., late Consul-general for Colombia, to 
Captain George Crossdaile; Mary-le-bone 
Church, Oct 5. 

Hodges, Frances Mary, eld. d. of William-, 

Es(]., to James, Butler, Esq.; Chelsea, Oct 
19. 

Hopewell, Mary, F., eld. d. of B. T.-, Esq., 

Surgeon, of George-street, Portman-square, 
dec., to J. B. Armour, Esq.; Uniiariars Chapel, 
Little Portland-sireet, Oct. 19. 

Hore, Elizabeth, y. d. of Edward -, Esq., 

of Chaldon-Court; ChaMon, Oct 1. 

Jackson, Mary, only d. of John -, Esq., 

Lancaster, to the Rev. George Kannard, of 
Clapham-common ; Hauikeshead, Sept 26. . 

Jesse, Matilda F., d. of E.-, Esq., of Hamp¬ 

ton Court, to William Houstown, Esq., late 
Captain 10th Hussars; English Embassy, 
Paris Oct 1. 

Jones, Caroline, d. of the late Albert —, Esq., 
of Champion-hill, Surrey, to Philip Law¬ 
rence, Esq., of Hornsey; Christ Church, Hary- 
le-bone, Oct 19. 
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Kempthome, Charlotte, 9rd i. of James *■» 
Esq., of Bedmin, to Captain H. H. Wat^ 
26th Madras In&ntry ; Bodmin, Sept 24. 

Knight, Elizabeth Watson, only ehUd of Mr. 
E.-, Lambeth, to Mr. G. B. Thorpe, Sur¬ 

geon, Dronfield, Derbyshire; Sh. Oeorge's, 
Bloomsbury, Oct. 10. 

Lakiii, Emma, 3rd d. of the late F. -, Esq., 

of I^tney, to J. H. Davies, Esq., of Sunning- 
hill; Hamburgh, Sept 24. 

Lane, Eliza, eld. d. of Charles -, Esq., to 

the Rev. Wm., Watson; M. A. Loughton, 
Essex, Oct 1. 

Langley, Fanny, 2nd d. of W.-, Esq., of 

Deptford, to W. Bennett, Esq., of Brixton; 
Brighton, Oct 14, 

Lippingwcll, Emma A., y, d. of K.-, Esq., 

to John James Rid^, Surgeon; Croydm, 
Oct 1. 

Mansell, Marianne, eld. d. of the late Rev. H. 
L.-, Rector of Cosgrove, Northampton¬ 

shire, to the Rev. George Weight, B.A., of 
Oxford ; St. Mary's, Newington, Oct 13. 

Maitland, Grace, 3rd d. of the late John-, 

Esq., of Eccles, Dumfries, to the Vicomte de 
Chabannes ; Upper Chelsea, Oct 5. 

Mead, Anne, eld, d. of the Rev. C.-, to the 

Rev. A. F. Caemerrer ; Neyoor, May 27. 

Margetts, Eliza, eld. d. of George-, Esq., 

to the Rev. W. B. Killock ; Hilton, Hunting¬ 
donshire, Oct 9. 

Maraetti, Lucy Matilda, 2Bd d. of J. F.-, 

Esq., of Cawood, Van Dieman's Land, to 
George John Marzetti; Cawood, May 9. 

Monteagle, the Honourable Theodosia Alice, 

d. of Lord and Lady-, to Henry Taylor, 

Esq.; St. Leonard's, Oct 17. 

Morgan, Mary, 3rd d. of Mr. W. -, Fins- 

bury-place, to Jabez Vines, jun., Esq., of 
Reading; St. Bride’s, Oct 7. 

Nash, Patience, d. of Charles -, Esq., of 

Pentonville, to Pulgrave Simpson, Esq., of 
Guilfurd-street; St. Mark’s, Clerkenwell, Oct 
16. 

Nicholson, Charlotte Sarah, only child of Capt 

-, to Le Compte D’Argeavel; Boulogne- 

sur-Mer, Oct 12. 

Okes, P. H., d. of the Rev. -, to H. G. 

Caithness, Esq.; Wyubery, June 4. 

Owen, Cornelia, d. of Capt-, to Lieut J. J, 

Robinson, R. N.; Campobello,New Brunswick^ 
July 9. 

Oxtoby, Emma, 3rd. d. of the late John- 

Esq., of Mitcham, to Richard Window, Esq.' 
of Fingest House, Henley-on-Thames; Trinity 
Church, Islington, Oct 1. 

Noble, Caroline, 5rd d. of J, H. —, Esq., to 
Geo. tVarre, Esq.; Oporto, Sept 25. 

, Palmer, Anastatia, 2nd. d. of the late John-, 

-, Esq., of Stamford-rivers, Essex, to Mr. 

Edmonds, of Patemoster-row; St. Faith's, Oct 
19. 

Parker, Eleanor, y. d. of the late Alexander 

-, Esq., of Great Warley Hall, Essex, to 

Henry Rose Altorp, Esq., of Islington; St. 
John’s, Hackney, Oct 2. 

Phillips, Mary, only d. of the late Mr. John 

-, of EyTMford, Kent, to E. J. Ryan, Esq., 

surgeon, of Fomingham; Keston. 

Philpot, Jaae^ y. d. of the Ute R. ——, Esq^ of 
Chichester, to the^ Rev. G. Maddison, M. A.j 
of Cambridge; Brightmt, Oct, 12. 
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HoIIitqpnrorth, the Rev. N. J., M.A., of Bol- 
don Rectory, Durham, October 3. 

Hunter, Dr. C. S. W. F.; Bellaiy, May 10. 

•Isacke, ffliza; Cannamore, May 28. 

Jameson,*^ Charlea (surgeon); Hyderabad, 
June 30. 

Johnson, Mrs. Mary, aged 38; Calcutta, May 
25. 

Jones, Sir T. J. T., bart., aged 46; at his seat, 
Stanley Hall, Sluopsbire, October 5. 

Kambbr^n, the Rigw; at hell state, and having 
left no heir, his property reverts to the East 
India Companv. 

Keir, Miss Isabella; Torento, August 9. 

Kelly, Cmtain F., formerly of the 96th regi¬ 
ment ; Rathmines, near Dublin, October 7. 

Maclean, Malodm, Esq., aged 30; Calcutta, 
May 16. 

Maiden, Mary Caroline, aged 71, wife of Wil¬ 
liam — i Stratford-green, October 12. 

Marshall, Mrs. Lacy, late of 181 High IIol- 
bom, aged 80 ; Islington, October 10. 

Mee, Ensign J. E.; Delhi, June 10. 

Millet, Lieutenant Nicholas, drowned at sea, 
April 17. 

Montagu, Lieutenant, from the bite of a snake; 
Callaboh, June 21. 

Morley, William, jun.. Esq., Captain Artillery 
Honourable East India Company; Bombay, 
in June last. 

Nicholl, Richard, Esq., Grecnhill-grove, Herts, 
aged 73; Brighton, October 22. 

Owen, Henry, late of the Honourable East India 
Company's service; Reading, aged 51, Octo¬ 
ber 13. 

' Peterson, Caroline, to Mr. Wm. Uickee ; Afee- 
rut, E. /., May 9. 

Pinckc, Mary, relict of A. —, Esq., aged 100; 
Sharstead ifouse, Kent, October 9. 

Prescott, Colonel Thomas, aged 80; Lausanne, 
September 20. 

Prescott, Lieutenant Richard, aged 31; Arcot, 
July 11. 

Phillips, Mr. Harry, of New Broad-street, Lon¬ 
don, aged 73; Worthing, October 3. 

Prosser, the Rev. Dr. R, aged 92; Belmont, 
near Hereford, October 8 . 

Radstock, Dowager Lady, widow of the late 
Admird Lord —; Park-street, October 10. 

Robinson, the Honourable Alexander; Domi¬ 
nica, aged 54, September 4. 

Robinson, Suhana, relict of the late M. —, 
Esq., Bedford-place, Russell-square; Bowness, 
September 30. 

Rajah, the ex of Ladah; Delhi, June 4. 

Keade, Hester Elizabeth, d. of Wm.-, Esq,, 

to Thomas F. Cook, Esq., A. M., of St John's 
College, Cambridge ; Cheltenham ; Oct 3. 

Ridley, Louisa Mary, eld. d. of O. N.-,Esq.,. 

to Lieut Col. the Baron de Rottenburg; 
Behilie, Upper Canada, July 1. 

Rose Anna T., eld. d. of P. R,- , Esq., of 

Banff, to Cupt Amsinck; SeeundertAad, May 

21 . 


Rood, Roger, Esq., aged 71, 4, Clarence Place, 
Pentonville, Oct 1339; buried in tlie High- 
gate Cemetery. 

Russell, Charlotte Leonora, eld. d. of Lieut CoL 

-, of the Madras Cavalry, deceased, to the 

Rev. Richard Croft, y. s. of the late Sir R 
-; St. Marylebme Church, Oct 15. 

Ryder, Alicia, tvidmo of the late Rev.- , to 

the Rev. Robert Beauchamp, B. A.; St. 
James’s, Westminster, Sept 28. 

Short Sarah, 2nd d. of J. J. -, Esq., of 

Wandsvrorth, to Wm. Cook, Jun., Esq., of King 
street, lllgent-street; Keuningtou, Oct 3. 

Simon, Sarah, 2nd. d. of the late V.-, Esq., 

to Lieut. Turnbull; Bhoog, E. L, June 27. 

Shellott Captain W. J., aged 38; Calcutta, 
May 2.3. 

Saltwell, Mary, widow of George — Esq., aged 
78; Fitzroy-square, October 14. 

Scholey, George, Esq., aged 82; Clapham-com- 
mon, October 4; thirty-four years alderman 
of die ward of Dowgate. 

Sheppard, Mr. W. aged 21; Calcutta, June 30. 

Short, Laura, daughter of the late William —, 
D.D., ^ed 39; Isle of Wight October 4. 

Singh, his Highness M. I., the ruler of the 
Punjab, aged 60. His body was consumed 
on a pile made of sandal wood, along with 
four of his ranees and seven slave girls, at 
Lahore, June 27. 

Skinner, Rev. John; the Rectory, Camerton, 
near Bath; for many years rector of the 
above place. 

Smith, Captain Isaac, aged .35; Calcutta, May 19. 

Snoxell, Maria, wife of E. —, Esq., Watford, 
Herts, aged 63; Windsor, October 10. 

Story, Elizabeth, relict of the late Captain —, 
2flth regiment of foot; Weymouth, October 6. 

Sukias, Gasper, Esq., aged 48 ; at Pnnkabaree, 
June 8 . 

Thompson, Hannah, wife of Douglas —, Esq., 
Chiswick, Middlesex, aged 51; Coleford, Oc¬ 
tober 1 . 

Thomas, Elizabeth, wife of S. —, Esq., Ord¬ 
nance, aged 52; Tower, October 6 . 

Thomas, Mrs.; Madras, May 26. 

Vernon, S. M., wife of the Rev. B. J., Peters- 
field, Hants; Lancaster-place, Waterloo- 
bridge, October 14 ; buried in the Highgate 

Cemetery. 

Walkerj Francm;, wife of Captain W. H. —; 
East India service, aged 28; Brompton- 
squore, October 23. 

Wlute, Mr. Robert, aged 37 ; Calcutta, May 25. 

W'kitmore, Louisa, youngest daughter of T.C. 
—, Esq., M.P., October 11. 

Wimbridge, Sara Jane, wife of John—^,Esq., 
at Manchestcr-square, October 9. 

Wood, Mr. T., 1, Portugal-street, Lincoln's-inn- 
fields, aged 50, Oct. 1839; buried intheifigA- 
gate Cemetery. 

Wright, Mrs. Theophilus aged 45 years, 13, 
Wharton-street, Bagnigge Wells-road, Oct. 
1839; buried in the Highgate Cemetery. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Joanna, Princess of Wales, Countess 
of Kent in her own right, and, from her 
extraordinary personal beauty surnamed 
the Fair Maid of Kent, though a con¬ 
spicuous personage in our history through 
marriage with her cousin the renowned 
Black Prince—that “ gentlest of heroes 
and noblest of conquerors”—has, how¬ 
ever, among the best historians, been the 
subject of more than one popular error. 
Her biography is, therefore, a deside¬ 
ratum to tliose who wish to form clear 
ideas upon the manners, customs, and 
chief incidents of that busy and import¬ 
ant epoch. 

Lofty lineage, chivalrous valour, wealth 
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and prosperity, with all the adventitious 
gifts of beauty which so eminently dis¬ 
tinguished this illustrious pair, it might 
well be imagined would Imve conduced 
to irradiate each page of Joanna’s life 
with the most brilliant and happy re¬ 
cords; but, alas! the sunniest of human 
destinies is at intervals clouded by veiling 
shadows. 

This princess of the proud race of 
Plantagenet, was grand-daughter to Ed¬ 
ward I., of glorious memory, and niece 
to Edward II.; there likewise flowed 
in her veins the French blood royal of 
St. Louis, by the second queen of Ed¬ 
ward I., the Princess Marguerittc of 
Fninee, her grandmother. 
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Her father, Edmund of Woodstock, 
ICari of Kent, sixUi and youngest son 
of King Edward I. induced by treachery 
to aid Isabella, queen to Edward II., in 
dethroning his king and brother, had 
been appointed guardian to the minor 
kii^i Inward Ill. But when the Earl 
of saw tlic infamous proceedings of 
his sistfer-ib-law with her lover Morti¬ 
mer, and report declared that Edward 
II. had been' pint to a cruel death by 
this vicious pair,<^seized with remorse, he 
looked upon himself as accessory to the 
murder <^.hi| brother, and was prompted 
by compiU^6on to ascertain, if possible, 
the particulars of Edward the Second’s 
death, which line of conduct by no means 
suited the purposes of the queen and her 
iiivourite. In order, therefore, to carry 
on their sinistci projects, without moles¬ 
tation, they raised rumours that Edward 
II. was not really dead but kept in close 
confinement. The Earl, cheered by an 
intelligence he was but too anxious to 
believe, resolved, if his royal brother were 
alive, to restore him to his throne: but 
in the state of doubt and remorse in 
wliich his mind was phmged, the Earl 
of Kent determined to have recourse to 
what he considered infallible means of 
ascertaining whether Edward TI. were 
alive or dead. Accordingly he consulted 
a magician, and the juggling oratde de¬ 
clared the king to be idive, and, indeed, 
placed before him an enchanted mirror 
In which he was made apparently to see 
the lost king, who wjis sitting in a me¬ 
lancholy and abstracted posture. This 
sight so excited the ieclings of the Earl 
of Kent that he made a vow that he 
would set the injured monarch free; and 
tlicrcupon imprudently raising his stand¬ 
ard in the name of Edward TI. he fell 
into the snai'c prepared for him. Taken 
prisoner he was tried at Woodstock by 
Mortimer and Isabella for rebellion 
against Edward HI., his nephew,—con¬ 
demned by their satellites to the block— 
and hurried to Winchester for execution. 
Tlie axe had never before fallen on the 
brother of an English king, and the 
liearts of the people were all in favour 
of the victim though the expression of 
their feelings was restrained by the sol¬ 
diery. Even that important, tliough hum¬ 
ble functionary of tlie law, the execu¬ 
tioner, hastily quitted his post, nor could 
any one be found stout enough of heart to 
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fulfil the bloody office. In this sad state 
of suspense the prince awaited four hours 
on the scaffold the momentary scaling of 
his final doom, and it was not until sun¬ 
set that the head of this unfortunate 
scion of royalty was literally hacked off 
by a man who being under sentence of 
death and offered a free pardon had 
been prevailed upon by Mortimer to 
execute the horrible task. 

Thus were left the youthful Joanna 
and two brolliers, suddenly, fatherless. 

That domestic tragedy took place in 
the spring of the year 1330, and as the 
general date of her birth is given in the 
year 1328, the subject of this memoir 
could not then have been much more than 
a year old, as she was thirty-three years 
of age when she was married to flic 
Black Prince. From the period of her 
father’s death she resided with her mo¬ 
ther. That tragical deed was the climax 
of the wickedness of the queen mother 
and her paramour: the young king 
(Edward Ill.) and his people saw with 
indignation the hands of Isabella and 
Mortimer stained with the blood of two 
sons of Edward 1., and, sanctioning the 
bold attempt of the brave Sir William 
Montacute, Mortimer w'as seized at Not¬ 
tingham Castle, in company with the in¬ 
famous Queen: tlie former was speedily 
.suspended from a gallows at Tyburn, and 
the latter imprisoned during the long 
period of three and twenty years. 

Joimna had, in childhood been affi¬ 
anced to Thomas, afterwards Lord Rol¬ 
and, then only a mere youth, and being 
conunitted to the care of the Earl and 
Countess of Salisbury, whilst Roland 
served with the army abroad, the guar¬ 
dians—or most probably the Countess 
—either not considering such betrothal 
a serious engagement, or from interest¬ 
ed motives seeking to bring about an 
alliance with their own family, caused 
a contract of marriage to be drawn up 
between the Fair Maid and the heir of 
the house of Montague. On her attain¬ 
ing to womanhood, however, Sir Tho¬ 
mas Roland urging his claim to her 
hand, the matter was brought before the 
papal chair. After protracted investi¬ 
gations, Clernent VI. decided in favour 
of Roland: the second contract was 
accordingly annulled, and Joanna was 
united to the suitor to whom she had 
been first affianced, and fqi' whom she 
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formed a strong and lasting aiiection. 
Her brother /ohn Plantagenet, Earl of 
Kent, shortly after tWs marriage dying 
without issue, Joanna became Countess 
of Kent in her own right, and the de¬ 
cease of her husband occurring during 
the subsequent year, the lovely widow 
remained the wealthiest lady within the 
realm. 

The only historian who mentions the 
date of Joanna’s first marriage declares 
she had arrived at the age of twenty- 
five before she gave her hand to “ Sir 
Thomas Holand, one of Edward the 
Third’s most renowned knights.” The 
reason of her continuing in the maiden 
state so much longer than was usual in 
the fourteenth century was probably the 
passion wftli which she had inspired the 
heir to the English throne, the gallant 
ftlack Prince. But the neaniess of their 
relationship, and some dislike taken to 
her character and conduct by Queen 
-Philippa, most probably prevented the 
union of the lovers ; for it could hardly, 
indeed, have been on account of disparity 
of age, as many historians assert that Jo- 
anra was then only by two years the 
elder of the two. 

Several historians, following Walsing- 
ham, a writer well known to have been 
favourable to the criminal ambition of the 
iispiring house of Lancaster—have not 
scrupled to asperse the Fair Joanna’s 
reputation by implying that her friends 
were glad to marry her, no matter to 
whom—Sir Thomas Holand belonging 
to a family of no great distinction, and, 
excepting his personal merit, scarcely 
to be considered a fitting mate for a 
daughter of Plantagenet. Notwithstand¬ 
ing her important conquest of that hand¬ 
some prince, no doubt cun exist but that 
Holand was the object of her prefer¬ 
ence :—probably her ambition, contend¬ 
ing with her love, kept her so long single. 
The many amiable qualities universally 
accorded to her, together with her favour 
and influence with the people, (she having 
on one occasion passed through a multi¬ 
tude of them in open rebellion without 
any molestation) present, however, a di¬ 
rect contradiction to her memory being 
entitled to such obloquy. 

At the christening of her eldest son, 
the Black Prince himself stood godfather, 
holding him in his arms at the baptismal 
font; he, therefore, could scarcely hawe 
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looked forward to a marriage with her, 
since this very circumstance, as will be 
presently seen, placed a third barrier 
against any future union: yet, notwitiii- 
standing, the Pri:.ce gave himself up to 
a hopeless passion, and though he ap¬ 
proached his thirtieth year and many 
princesses were proposed to him, (which 
long period for a royal celibacy was very 
uncommon in those days,) yet he refused 
to enter into matrimonial bonds, afllrm- 
ing that his heart was given where he 
could not marry. 

On the death of Joanna’s mother, in 
the twenty-third year of Edward III., 
tlie barony of Wake and Liddel devolved 
to her. 

After having on account of his valoui: 
been made one of the knights of the 
Garter, her husband, Sir Thomas Hol¬ 
and, died in 1360, from fatigues under¬ 
gone in the French campaign. Prince 
Edward, still a bachelor, and unalterably 
attached to his beautiful cousin, had just 
won the famous battle of Poitiers, and 
as he was equally adored by the English 
people and by his royal parents, and 
positively refused to give his hand to any 
other person, bis wishes were opposed 
no longer, and the King and Queen 
gave con.sent to the union of the heir 
presumptive to the crown with the lovely 
dowager countess. 

Accordingly, so soon as her year of 
widowhood expired, tlie hands of Joanna, 
the Fair and her valiant cousin, were 
joined in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, on the 
10th of October, 1361, in the presence 
of Queen Philippa his mother, his aunt 
the Queen of Scots, and most of the no¬ 
bility then in England, besides a vast 
concourse of common people. 

These particulars may be gathered 
from the dispensation for tlieir marriage, 
in which there were several knotty points 
to be set right by the church. Being 
related in the tl^d degree of consan- 
^inity, ‘ the parties were too nearly al¬ 
lied,’—Joanna’s father being Edward’s 
great uncle, and the church was not Uien 
co^pt enough to grant dispensations, 
without great difficulty (which law mo¬ 
dem philosophers allow to have been 
founded in deep wisdom), forbidding se¬ 
cond cousins to marry ; now Jwuuni was 
a degree nearer than a second cousin. 
The next difficulty was an absurd rela- 
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tionehip considered by the church as 
near “ as brother and sister,” arising from 
Edward’s sponsorship to Joanna’s eldest 
son, ” he held him,” says the dispensa¬ 
tion, “ at the baptisnud fontand lastly 
‘Joanna’s former pre-contract with the 
hlarl of Salisbtury,’ though that nobleman 
was dead,—as if that xmion had not been 
skilfully dissolved by the divorce. 

After Edward and Joanna were united, 
the prince could have set himself free 
again had he so pleased, but his whole 
study was to retain the object of his long 
cherished aScctions, and this he obtained 
by singular pertinacity of purpose. Ed¬ 
ward perpetually urged the pope, until at 
length, a bull, strong and mighty enough 
to overcome all ecclesiastical demurrers 
regarding the legality of the marriage, 
was sent to England. 

The Princess of Wales had no family 
for two or three years, and if we are to 
believe the words of Henry of liolingbroke 
—the ungracious nephew of the Black 
Prince who tlircw out many scandals on 
the memory of his aunt to suit his own 
ambitious views on the English throne 
—her husband was jealous of her con¬ 
duct. The object of these scandals, how¬ 
ever, being clearly known, rendered tlicm 
innocuous. 

Soon after the marriage of Joaima with 
Prince Edward, the king appointed his 
eldest son Duke of Acquitaine. He did 
not, however, take immediate ])ossession 
of his foreign territories, a year being 
occupied in making preparations for tlie 
departure of his family and court, during 
an interval of which, witli his princess, 
he accompanied his royal father on a 
long amd splendid hunting excursion—a 
favourite relaxation from the cares of state 
in those eventful days. In this sporting 
progress the king was attended by all 
the members of his own family, most of 
tlie high nobles of the land and the 
French barons left hostages for tlie ran¬ 
som of tlie King of France, w'ho were 
treated with all that chivalrous generosity, 
kindness and good feeling which ho¬ 
nourable captivity merited at the hand 
of the victorious monarch. I'he sylvan 
fastnesses of Nottinghamshire, Northamp¬ 
tonshire, and Shropshire, were {lenetrated 
by the royal and noble hunters, and merry 
Sherwood once more resounded witli tlie 
cheer fulnotes of tlie horn, and the tongues 
of the “ loud-mouthed pack.” 
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The expense lavished upon this diver¬ 
sion made it worthy to be ranked with 
the costly touruuraents and otlicr pageants 
of those days, and it was succeeded by a 
round of festivities held at the abode of 
the Black Prince, at Berkhampstead. 
There the gallant son and royal fatlier 
conferred together for the last time pre¬ 
vious to tlie departure of the former for 
his new duchy of Acquitaine, Ibr which 
shortly after he set sail accompanied by 
his lovely consort and a brilliant retinue 
of knights and gentlemen. Some par¬ 
ticulars of tlveir departure may be ga¬ 
thered from Froissart. “ I was then in 
England, in the service of my lady 
Queen Philippa, and being clerk of her 
chamber (private secretary), I, .Tohn 
Froissart, author of these chronicles, will 
here say what, in my younger day.s, 1 
heard at Berkhampstead, distant from 
London thirty miles, which at the time 
I am speaking of belonged to the Prince 
of Wales, father to King Richard. In. 
the year of our Lord, 1.361, as the Prince 
and Princess of Wales were about to 
leave England for Acquitaine, to hold 
there their state, the King of England, 
Queen Philippa my mistress, the Dukes 
of Clarence and Lancaster, the Lord Ed¬ 
mund and their cliildren, came to this 
mansion to take leave of the Prince. 
During this visit, as I wsis seated on a 
bench, 1 heard the following conversation, 
from a knight with some ladies to the 
queen. He (old tlicm there was a book 
in England containing the prophecies of 
Merlin, called the ‘ Book of Brute ;’ ac¬ 
cording to its contents neither the Prince 
of Wales nor Duke of Clarence would ever 
wear the crown of England, but it would 
fall to the house of Lancaster.” When 
the knight said Uiis, Henry of Boling- 
broke was not bom. This prophecy 1 
have lived to see verified, for Henry son 
of the Duke of Lancaster has become 
King of England.” 

Mlien the royal pair arrived at Ro¬ 
chelle, the governor of Guienne, the 
gallant Sir John Chandos, received the 
Prince and Princess of Wales with great 
rejoicings. They made progress from 
city to city, and at Poitiers received the 
homage of the knights and barons of 
Poitou and Saintonge. They arrived at 
last at Bourdeaux and there they held 
their court in great grandeur. 

The eldest son of Joanna was bom in 
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1364, at Angouleme, where, says Frois¬ 
sart, “ there were grand entertainments 
and jousts with forty knights and as 
many squires, in honour of the Princess 
who had lately been brought to bed of 
a handsome son called * Edward’ after 
his father.” 

The unfortunate expedition of her lord 
to 8pain in aid of the monster, Pedro the 
Cruel, took place in the year 1867, and 
although he proved victoriotis at the bat¬ 
tle of Najara, this false step laid the 
foundation of his subsequent change of 
fortune. Previous to his departure, when 
near her accouchment of their second 
child, his royal consort became extremely 
unhappy, predicting iU of the departure 
of her lord. At lengtli, on Tw'elfth da) 
1367, the Princess of Wales was brought 
to bed of another prince, who from the 
place of his birth, was called ‘ Richard of 
Bourdeaux,’ afterwards King of England. 

“ Time,” says the chronicler, “ passed 
away quickly while the prince was col¬ 
lecting stores and waiting the arrival of 
the Duke of Lancaster, and the princess 
was brought to bed of a line boy, through 
Gocl’s grace, on a Wednesday, the Feast 
of Epiphany, in the year 1367, at eight 
in the morning. The prince and his 
household were very much rejoiced at 
the event. On the following Friday the 
babe was baptised, about noon, at the 
holy font of St. Andrew’s church in the 
city of Bourdeaux. The archbishop per¬ 
formed the ceremony, the bishop of Agin 
and the King of Majorca were the god¬ 
fathers. They gave him the name of 
‘ Richard,’ he was afterwards King of 
England, as you shall hear. 

“ I was sitting at dinner,” pursues 
h’roissart, “ in the city of Bourdeaux; 
when King Richard was bom, it was on 
a Wednesday, and just ten o’clock (early 
dinner hour indeed !) At that hour Sir 
Richard de Pontchardon came in and 
said to me- ' - 

“ Froissart! write that it may be 
remembered that my lady-princess is 
brought to bed of a fair son, who is born 
on a Twelfth Day, the Feast of Kings, 
the son of a king’s son, and shall be king 
himself.” 

We must remembei', for the honour of 
the prophetical skill of the brave Sir 
Richard, that the babe’s elder brother was 
a healthy and promising boy. 

“ The gallant knight foretold the truth,” 
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adds our chronicle, for the young prince 
was King of England twenty-two years.” 

We cannot follow the sable warrior 
in his fruitless expedition to Spain, 
and will only notice that there was a 
double cause foif anxiety, in the mind of 
the princess, since her son, Thomas Ro¬ 
land, was to win his first spurs under 
the auspices of his glorious father-in-law; 
this young soldier received knighthood 
at the hand of the Black Prince, at the 
battle of Najara. The Black Prince was 
never in health after his campaign in 
Spain, tlie hardships and anxiety he 
suft’ered from the ingratitude of Pedro 
had thoroughly undermined his con¬ 
stitution. 

The Princess of Wales particularly 
prided herself on her skill in mediation 
with regard to the remission of ransoms. 
Through her interference many conquerors 
forgave heavy smns which they demanded 
for the liberation of their captives. This 
species of benevolence made the Princess 
very popular with the unfortunate pri¬ 
soners, but the victors dreaded convers¬ 
ing with her, as may be found by the 
following anecdote. 

She went on progress with the Black 
Prince and his splendid court to Tarbes, 
which is situated near Pau, the capital 
of the Prince of Berne—Gaston de h'oix. 
The Count d’Armagnac was in tlie neigh¬ 
bourhood, and he owed a ransom of 
250,000 francs to Gaston. After visiting 
the Prince and Princess of Wales at 
Tarbes, till he considered himself greatly 
in their favour, he endeavoured to, pro¬ 
cure the intercession of the princess with 
Gaston de Foix, in order to have his 
ransom abated. But the Prince of 
Wales had a fellow feeling for conquerors 
who suffered their prisoners to depart on 
parole with their ransoms unpaid, and 
made this answer:— 

“ Count, you were made prisoner by 
fair deeds of arms, in open battle; you 
put our cousin the Count de Foix to 
much trouble in person and the hazard 
of the fight. Neither my father nor my¬ 
self woidd have thanked any one to have 
asked us to have given back what we 
honourably and fortunately won at Poi¬ 
tiers, for the which we return thanks to 
tlie Lord God.” 

Not daunted with this repulse, d’Ar¬ 
magnac applied to the Princess of Wales, 
who readily undertook the office, and as 
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soon as convenient entreated the Count 
de Foix to grant her a boon. 

“ Madam,” replied the Count de Foix, 
“ I am but a small gentleman and a 
very insignificant bachelor (he was an 
exeeedin^y powerful anU rich, prince and 
A daring libertine)^ therefore I cannot 
make large gifts, but, if the boon you 
crave be not more than sixty thousand 
crowns, I grant it.” 

Most desirous was the princess to get 
fum to remit the whole, but the wary 
count guessed what she was after, sus¬ 
pecting the boon was something con¬ 
nected with the ransom of Armagnac. 
He therefore answered to all her per¬ 
suasions,—” My lady princess, lor a poor 
knight like me, who am building towns 
and castles, a gift of sixty thousand crowns 
is enough to offer you.” 

When she found she could not get the 
promise of any more, she said, 

“ Count de Foix! it is the ransom of 
Armagac I want you to forgive." 

Nevertheless the Count de Foix re¬ 
fused to deduct more than tlie sixty 
thousand he had named, and thus the 
ofihir ended. 

Joanna seems to have been tlie close 
attendant of her princely lord during 
Ills wars in Acquitaine; she was witli him 
in Angouleme when the Dukes of Berry 
and Anjou threatened to besiege him. 

“ The prince,” says Froissart, “ who 
was valour’s self, replied fliat his ene¬ 
mies should never fed him shut up in 
town or castle, but that he would march 
and take the field against them. He 
therefore soon left Angouleme attended 
by the princess and his infant son 
Richard.” 

Exhausted by impaired health, which 
was aggravated by the defection of num¬ 
bers of his hereditary subjects of Acqui¬ 
taine, the prince, in an unaccountable 
fit of madness and cruelty, caused the 
massacre of the citizens of Limoges, 
thereby casting an indelible blot upon 
his hitherto stainless character. More¬ 
over, his father, the king, by public pro¬ 
clamation condemned him for unwar¬ 
rantable acts of oppression, so that, in¬ 
deed, from the moment when he espoused 
the cause of Pedro the Cruel in that 
fatal Spanish expedition, and thereupon 
departed from the Oven tenor of his ways, 
his own fortunes were changed, and 
nothing Went well with him. * • 
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It was at this time of misfortfee. wd 
trouble, that Edward, the eld^ son of 
the Black Prince and Joanna, died m 
the city of Bordeaux, to the great grief 
of bodi Ills parents. The Prince of 
Wales had been advised by his surgeon 
and physicians to depart for England, in 
the hope of gaining his lost healw. Ere 
he quitted Acquitaine, whilst the ships 
for Ws service were in Bourdeaux har¬ 
bour, in the river Garronne, upon his 
arrival with his princess, and Richard his 
only surviving and youthful son, he be¬ 
sought his barons of Guienne to serve 
and obey his brother, the Duke of Lan¬ 
caster, since, in the hope of recovering 
his health, he was about to visit Eng¬ 
land. 

The Barons of Guienne, Gascony, 
Poitou, and Saint Tonge, assented to liis 
request, and swore fealty, and they se- 
severally kissed him on the mouth. 

The prince tarried not in Bourdeaux 
but embarked witli the princess and his 
son, and arrived wdthout adventure or 
accident at Southampton. The whole 
party proceeded forthwith, by the nearest 
route to Windsor, on horseback, except 
the prince who was carried tliither in a 
litter. Arrived at the castle, the king 
received his children very kindly, making 
also many enquiries respecting the state 
of Guienne. After tlie prince had staid 
some time with his father he retired to 
his manor of Bcrkhainstead, twenty miles 
from London. 

The Black Prince had, as Froissart 
states, nearly recovered his health in the 
year 1372. In the same year Edward 
undertook an expedition to Acquitaine 
which terminated very unsuccessfully. 
Before his departure it was settled that 
the young Prince Richard, born at 
Bourdeaux, should be acknowledged heir 
to the Englisli crown. When, therefore, 
all the nobles were assembled about the 
king, the Black Prince caused them to 
aclsnowledge that in case of his own 
death occurring before his father’s, his 
son, on the decease of Edward III., his 
grandsire, was to succeed as king of 
England. This request was cheei^ly 
assented to by the earls, barons, and 
commonalty of the countiy, so greatly 
were they attached, for the prince’s gal¬ 
lantry at home and abro^; it was 
ratified first in the person of the king, 
then by the seversd members of the 
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royal &mily, and afterwards by the lords 
of England. 

The Block Prince now gradually de¬ 
clining from complicated disease, was no 
longer able to visit Guienne or his French 
provinces, but once again presenting his 
son Richard to the people of England in 
ftill parliament, resigned himself as a 
victim to the cruel malady then gaining 
rapidly on him and which terminated 
his existence in the forty-sixth year of 
his age. 

“ In this year,” (1.376) says Froissart, 
“ on Trinity Sunday, that flower of 
English knighthood, the Lord Edward 
of England, Prince of Wales, and of 
Acquitaine, departed this life in tlie p.i- 
lace of Westminster, near London. His 
body was embalmed, placed in a leaden 
coffin, and kept until the ensuing Mi¬ 
chaelmas, that he miglit be attended to 
the grave with greater pomp and mag¬ 
nificence, when the parliaments were as¬ 
sembled in London,” He was biiricd 
in tlic cathedral of Canterbury, where 
his tomb, effigy, and armour, are still to 
be seen. 

CHAPTER II. 

Youthful days of Richard II. 

It was at the feast of Michaelmas 
when the remains of the lamented Black 
Prince were conveyed to Canterbury, 
attended by tlie whole body of the pai-- 
liament which thought itself honoured 
in following the hearse, so that the 
prince’s funeral might in every respect 
be conducted in a manner suitable to his 
great merit and his exalted birtli. 

No sooner, indeed, was the mournful 
ceremony over than the king of Eng¬ 
land caused the young Prince Richard 
to be acknowledged by all his family and 
the lords of England assembled, as his 
successor to the crown, and he made 
them solemnly swear to observe the 
same; and on the Christmas day follow¬ 
ing, he seated him next to himself above 
even Edmund of Cambridge and Lord 
Thomas, his sons, that it might be seen 
he meant him to be king of England 
after his death. The king himself very 
shortly after this occurrence died at 
Sheene, in Surrey. 

Froissart records that the King of 
France and his princes solemnized the 
obsequies of both Edward III. and his 
son with the greatest respect at Paris, 
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for in the ratiinatidn of men In those 
days, they had pursued a valiant course, 
and their names would be for ever re*- 
membered among heroes. 

It was at this same palace of Sheene 
that the widowed Joanna passed hor 
time, for the sons and daughters she had 
had by Holand had severally married 
and entered into life as early as was 
usual at that epoch. 

And now to speak of her family by 
her former marriage. 

Her eldest daughter, Joanna, was es¬ 
poused to John the Valiant, Duke of 
Brittany, and her youngest daughter, 
Maud the Fair, was married to Waleran 
Count St. Pol, one of tlie petty sove¬ 
reigns of the Low Countries. Her sons 
were brave, but of a violent, brutal, and 
unprincipled character: proud of their 
close relationship with the infant sove¬ 
reign of England, they were indefatigable 
in their efforts to fill his young head 
with vicious ideas of liis own power' as 
an English king, which they meant to 
abuse as soon as it come into lus hands. 
In these foolish designs Joanna took her 
share of participation ; never renowned 
for wisdom, of all mothers she was the 
least qualified to train a young monarch. 
Her own indulgence of Richard II. was 
indeed noxious enough, but when se¬ 
conded by the lawless example of a ruth¬ 
less ruffian like John Holand, just nine 
years older tlian the king, it wiU readily 
be acknowledged that the son of the 
Black Prince had not the slightest chance 
of being trained to follow the steps of liis 
warlike sire. The natural qusdities of 
the unfortunate Richard must, indeed, 
have been extremely good to have been 
assailed by such systematic corruption 
without exhibiting tar more serious con¬ 
sequences. But not only bad Joanna and 
her elder children misled the royal boy, 
all classes of men then indulged in Uiat 
round of pernicious indulgence. The 
son of the Black Prince, exceedingly 
lovely in person, was the idol of that 
adulating popularity which so easily 
besets, and as spe^ily undermines a 
royal and youthftil heart—that destruc¬ 
tive favour which large communities so 
freely and so slavishly bestow, and as 
capriciously withdraw from their idols. 
When the king (then about eleven years 
of age) entered the. metropolis, the lord 
mayor and citizens presented themselves 
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at a certain pageant with a gold goblet 
full of nobles and what the ciuouicleia 
call “ a pair of dice,” and they requested 
the Princess of Wales to permit the young 
king to try a cast of luck with them. Had 
Joanna been blessed with a grain of com¬ 
mon sense she would as soon have per¬ 
mitted them to have given tlie boy a dose 
of poison: but there was still greater mis¬ 
chief lurking under this unworthy shew. 
When the dice were thrown they were 
loaded, so that the young king won the 
whole of the gold which was in the gob¬ 
let. Yet these very people, in after life, 
blamed him for his propensity for gaming. 
These were new-fashioned follies; for the 
English princes of the preceding cen¬ 
tury had been educated under the strict 
rod of discipline; the difference between 
the characters of the Black Prince and 
his son was precisely the difference in 
the good sense of their mothers. 

Before adverting to the popular insur¬ 
rection which darkened the commence¬ 
ment of Richard the Second’s reign, it 
will be necessary for the better under¬ 
standing of its nature as well as of the 
actual condition, social and political, of 
the working classes of the English peo¬ 
ple during the latter portion of the four¬ 
teenth century, to glance cursorily at 
their gradual progress from their con¬ 
firmed serfdom, or feudal slavery in the 
clevendi century to their struggle to 
emancipate themselves from the op¬ 
pressive thraldom of Richard’s profligate 
and exacting nobles. A,n intelligent 
French statistician, now resident in Tion- 
don, has taken the following brief but 
lucid glance at the social condition of the 
English commonalty during the earlier 
reigns of the middle ages:— 

“The populace of London,” says our 
author, (whose pages wc have elsewhere 
quoted) “ was formed of diverse and numer¬ 
ous elements; and it will be necessary to rc- 
inoimt to the formation of the city to obtain 
a clear analytical recognition of them. Un¬ 
der the Homan and Saxon domination, the 
mass of the population were slaves. Until 
after the conquest of England by the Nor¬ 
mans, London had its riave markets;—these 
Christianity had the glory of abolishing. 
A'bull, emanating ft-om Rome, commenced 
that emancipation; bu^ in 1402, at the great 
council held at Westminster, it was docked 
contrary to the laws of humanity and leligion 
to vend slaves openly in the market-places. 
Slavery, nevertheless, did not cense, for, 
long subsequent to that epoch, thi men and 
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animals living upon a domain, were con¬ 
sidered a part of such property. 

“ The food allotted to stares was that left 
from the repasts of their masters, but the 
hinds or labourers fed solely on fish, salted 
herrinn, ate with a small portion of bread 
made from barley, oats, rye, sad sometimea 
acorns. 

“ The wars of Edward III. tended greatly 
to tiic emancipation of the serfk, for that 
monarch was obliged to afiranchise great 
numbers of his villeins in order to recruit 
his army. The black plague of 1348, which 
caused sad ravages, proved a blesung for 
those villeins who survived that scourge; 
one half the population had succumbed un¬ 
der it, hands were wanting for tillage, the 
labourers demanded double wages, and that 
exigence gave rise to tiie statute concerning 
labourers; a statute which, in some sort, re¬ 
cognized their independence, by fixing the 
rate at wluch they might hire themseh es. 
From that date a tacit contract was estab¬ 
lished between the masters who employed, 
and the labourers and villeins who were 
hired. 

“ The parliament, meanwhile, took espe¬ 
cial care not to grant them too much liberty; 
the villeins and serx'itors might not change 
masters, and they found themselves fettered, 
by the law, to the soil. These measures, 
although incomplete for their enfranchise¬ 
ment, indicated, however, that a great por¬ 
tion of the labourers and villeins had escaped 
from the bondage of their feudal lords. 

“ During the fourteenth century, a CTcat 
portion of the serfs emancipated tliemsrives. 
All the great manufacturing towns possessed 
privileges which favoured such emancipation. 
I'hus, London presented a vast asylum, and 
so soon as a wave who had fled from his 
master’s dwelling could succeed in escaping 
from his search and prove that he had been 
resident in the eity during a year and a day, 
he was by law ciiftanchised. 

“ 'Hie insurrection of Wat Tyler, concern¬ 
ing the character of which historians have 
widely diflered, shows us wliat force thatfloat- 
ing population had already acquired—bound 
08 it was to no master either in London or its 
environs. 'I’he state of these villeins was de- 
|)lorable, and the law heaped upon them 
imposts so unjust and intolerable, that an 
occasion was mone wanting to cause a re¬ 
volt. By the Poll-tax granted by Parlio- 
mentin the year l.'iSO, offour-pence (some say 
one shilling) per head upon persons above 
flfteen years of age, the artisans who had 
neither land nor other property, were re¬ 
quired to pi^ a tax equal to that levied upon 
the rich. To this injustice, the collectors of 
the imposts added insolence and brutality. 

“ Wat, the Tiler, dwelt in the neighbour¬ 
hood of London, he had a daughter who had 
not yet attained tiie age which rendered her 
liable to the impost. A collector presented 
himself to demand the tax, not only for Wat, 
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but fat hifl daughter whom lie aeeerted was 
of the aee speciiiod by fho law the fatlu'r 
protestea that his daughter had not yet at¬ 
tained puberty: the ctdleetor carried his in¬ 
solence so far as that he would have forcibly 
assured himself of the presumed age of the 
young maiden. Wat, incensed by such brutal' 
conduct, dashed out tlie collector’s brains 
tipon the spot, and <juickly summoned all his 
fellow-vOleins to aid him in his defence 
against this sample of his and their oppres¬ 
sors. A hundred thousand men responded 
to his appeal, but, by dieir acts of destruc¬ 
tion and barbarity, they fatally sullied the 
cau«e of Wat. 

“ What he originally demanded, however, 
every man (continues our author) at the 
present day would demand. Wat Tyler re¬ 
quired first the abolition of sla\ ory, freedom 
of commerce in market-towns, without taxes 
or imposts, and that the king's tax should 
be laid upon the soil and nut upon the ' '1- 
leins. To these demands, w'hicn appeared 
revolting to the government at that epoch, 
"Wat Tyler and his followers added others as 
unjust as they were extravagant. Ihis great 
commotion of the populace menaced the 
very centre of London. 

The courage of Richard II. and that of 
the Lord Mayor alone saved the city from the 
greatest peril which had ever menaced it." 

Joanna promoted, in a small degree, 
the reformation in England; she had 
been a Wicklifflte converted by her bro¬ 
ther-in-law John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, to whom she was very par¬ 
tial. This inclination did not, however, 
prevent her from seeking the shrines of 
popular saints, since we find she was 
returning from a pilgrimage at Canter¬ 
bury when the insurgent populace, under 
Wat Tyler, took her prisoner ; but as 
the young king, her son, was very po¬ 
pular, and the whole rage of the mob 
was directed against the regency, the 
insurgents permitted the Princess of 
Wales to depart without molestation. 
Notwithstanding tliis mark of respect 
shown towards her, her terror was ex¬ 
treme; she was, indeed, singularly un¬ 
fortunate in falling into the hands of the 
insurgents. Scarcely had she arrived at 
the Tower of London, when a second 
parly of the insurgents, from Essex, laid 
siege to that fortress, in which also tlic 
royal family were then keeping their 
court, and thus cut off all the supplies 
of food in tlieir way to the royal resi¬ 
dence. The princess and her ladies 
thereupon distracted tlie officers of the 
houseltold with their cries of terror, for 
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never, »t any {Period of English Idstoty, 
was there such mismanagement in evory 
department about the king’s person as in 
those days. 

When Joanna the Fair, with much la¬ 
mentation, expressed her fears being 
starved in the Tower, (for a fresh sup¬ 
ply of provisions, indeed, had for a long 
time failed tliem) the young king, then 
about fifteen years of age, resolved to 
comply with a message sent him by the 
rude commons, and rode to meet them 
hoping to pacify them by compliance 
with the least of their several demands. 
But the moment Richard rode out with 
his slender train, tlie mob on Tower-hill 
rushed into the fortress. “ There were 
at that time,” says Stow, from the chro¬ 
nicle of St. Albans, (our principal guide 
in this part of our narrative), “ within 
the Tower, six hundred armed valiant 
persons, expert in arms, beside six him- 
dred archers, all which did quail in 
stomach and stood as men amazed; for 
the basest of rustics did presume to enter 
the king’s chamber and that of his mo¬ 
ther, the Princess of Wales, and played 
the wantons, sitting, lying, and sporting 
them on her bed, and, which is much 
more saucy, invited her to kiss them, yet 
durst none withstand them.” There are 
some historians that say the poor prin¬ 
cess was forced to comply with this civil 
invitation, and, after permitting the salu¬ 
tation of a few of those clowns, she was 
carried away, half dead with terror, to 
the Tower Royal, near Watling Street 
(a palace now vanished from the face of 
the earth), and in this fortress, which 
was considered impregnable, she awaited, 
in a state resembling distraction, news 
from the royal boy who had valiantly 
rode forth to suppress the rebellion. 

The risk, on the other hand, encoun¬ 
tered by tlie youthful Richard, was very 
great, for just after the departure of the 
princess to a place of security, the blood¬ 
thirsty populace had seized on the aged 
Simon of Sudbury, Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, and inhumanly butchered him : 
whilst they were committing this horrid 
murder the princess efiected her escape. 

It might have been supposed that a 
Plantagenet bom— a race whose great 
personal courage in every instance seems 
to have risen to positive grandeur of 
soul in the hour of danger—would not 
have manitested such utter want of firm- 
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Hess, for it was unnatural that a woman 
of middle age should rely on the protec¬ 
tion of a child of fourteen; but the ex¬ 
treme terrors of his mother seem to have 
rendered young Richard II., for a while 
at least, a hero. He was fortunate in 
his first endeavours, by pacifying the 
Essex meii^ and sent them home witli 
the promise that they should no longer 
be ^ndsmen or serfs. “ On the mor¬ 
row, being Saturday, June 15th, 1381, 
he went after dinner from the Tower 
Royal, whither he had been to comfort 
his mother, to Westminster, to visit the 
shrine of St. Edward and see whether 
the rebels had done any mischief. lie 
next visited tlie chapel called “ our Lady 
of the Pew,’'* and said his prayers 
therein. Then returning by the suburbs 
of West Smitlifield he found all that 
place full of Kentish men; “ wherefore he 
sent to shew them that the Essex men, 
their fellows, had gone home satisfied, 
and if it liked them to accept the same 
form of peace he would grant it.” 

This same mob had just burnt tlie 
Temple, and were particularly embittered 
against all law, and, particularly, lawyers ; 
tlie miscliief tliey had done there is com¬ 
memorated in a verse of an old ballad, 
very piteously setting fortli their pro¬ 
ceedings,— 

“ Then to the Temple they did turn, 

The lawyers' books they all did bum, 
And spoiled their lodgings every one, 
With all they laid their hands upon.” 

Being fresh from this notable exploit, 
Tyler and his mighty hosts of malcontents, 
were by no means in a reasonable hu¬ 
mour. The following is the dialogue 
which took place between Tyler and the 
young king on the leader of the insur¬ 
gents dashing forward so that his horse 
touched that on which the royal boy 
rode, and the first words he spoke to 
Richard were— 

“ Sir king, seest thou all yonder peo¬ 
ple?" 

“Tea truly,” quoth the king, “ where¬ 
fore askeat thou 7" 

“ Beoause," said he, “ they arc all at 


- * This was the Chapel Royal of Westminster 
Palace, before St. Stephen's was built for diat 
purpose, % Edward III.; and, though St. Ste¬ 
phen’s was then fihfohed, tliis chapel was occa¬ 
sionally visited, ae it had therein an image es¬ 
teemed to be of great sanctity. 
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my CMxunandment, and have swbm to 
me their faith and troth to do all 1 
would have them.” 

“ In good timerejdied youiig Ri¬ 
chard, “ I believe it well.” 

Then said Wat Tyler, “ Believfest thou, 
king, that these people, and as many 
more in London, which be at my com¬ 
mand, will depart from thee thus with¬ 
out having thy letters.” (Charter of 
enfranchisement.) 

“ Ye shall have them,” said the king, 
“ tliey are ordained for you and shall be 
delivered to every one of them.” 

It was evident that the young Idng’s 
calm compliance witli the demand of 
Tyler, had put tliat incensed leader to 
the trouble of picking a personal quarrel. 
So turning to Sir John Newton, a gallant 
soldier who had served under the Black 
Prince, and was among the few English 
persons of rank who had not deserted 
their young monarch, he took offence at 
his martial appearance,-for he bore tlie 
king’s sword, and sat armed on horse¬ 
back surveying the scene with scornful de¬ 
meanour. Addressing tlic knight rudely, 
the Tiler told him— 

“ It would better become him to be 
on foot in his presence.” 

Sir John, who had not forgotten his 
prowess in France, replied—” If such as 
you are mounted, tliere can be notliing 
improper in a knight being on horse¬ 
back.” 

At which the Tiler drew his dagger 
and offered to strike tlie knight, calling 
him traitor. 

Sir John told him he lied, and drew 
his dagger, but the king, willing to dis¬ 
miss the men of Kent, as he had pacified 
the men of Essex, without bloodshed, 
bade Sir John Newton alight and give 
his dagger to the leader of the disaffect¬ 
ed. But temporizing only fed the self¬ 
esteem of this head of the insurgents, 
and he insisted upon having Newton's 
sword. 

“ It is the king’s sword," said Sir 
John, “ thou art not worthy to have it, 
nor durst thou ask it, if there were fio 
more present but you and I.” 

“ By my faith,” said Wat the Tiler, 
“ I will never cat till I have thy head,” 
and with tiiese words he made a rush on 
the knight. 

At that instant came up William Wd- 
worth, the Lord Mayor of London, a 
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bold and high-minded man, with many 
kni^ts and squires to assist the king. 

“ My liege,” said the lord mayor, “ it 
were a great shame to suffer such a noble 
knight to be murdered before your face, 
he ought to be rescued and Tyler the 
rebel arrested.” 

“ Arrest him, then, in God’s name!” 
said yoimg Richard. 

Walworth instantly arrested the further 
doings of tlie enfuriated leader, and with¬ 
out question, in a most efficacious manner, 
by aiming a successful blow at the head 
of his victim witli his mace, in such right 
earnest that the Tiler fell beneath the 
feet of his horse. An esquire to the 
king, John Cavendish, instantly alighted 
from his horse, and, as some will have it, 
despatched the Tiler, although more opi¬ 
nions hold that Uie lord mayor did it 
with his own dagger. Tyler’s body was 
then drawn away into the Hospital of 
St. Bartholomew, before which, in Smith- 
field, it seems that this affray commenced. 
A^Tien the insurgents perceived what liad 
happened, they declared that their chief 
had been treacherously slain, and heart¬ 
ening one another to fight, they bent 
♦heir bows to avenge his death. But 
the young king rode courageously uj) to 
them, saying,— 

“ What a work is tliis my men ? 
Wliat mean ye ? Will you shoot at j our 
king ? -Be not quarreflous, or angry for 
the death of a traitor ; 1 .am your king, 
I will be your leader. Follow me into 
the fields and you shall have whatsoever 
you require.” 

“ The king led the way into the fields, 
lest the Commons, being bitterly bent in 
mind, should set fire to the houses in 
Smitlificld. The people followed him, 
uncertain whether they should kill their 
young sovereign or accept^their freedom 
at his hands.' But Richard’s conduct was 
on this occasion admirable and faultless; 
and, as may be seen in the sequel, marked 
by sound discretion as well as personal 
intrepidity. After Walworth had ridden 
with impetuous haste to the city, and re¬ 
turned with a large body of armed men, 
the knights demanded of the lung leave 
to charge on the insurgents, and by way 
of example, kill a few hundreds; the 
people (as in a parallel case in Ihe present 
day}, seeing themselves surrounded, threw 
down their arms and ciied to Richard 
for mercy. The young monarch, greatly 
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to his credit, forbade the men-at-anm to 
wound the people; “ they had obeyed him, 
he said, and they should not be harmed, 
and'they should have the enfranchise¬ 
ment he had promised, signed and seal¬ 
ed.” This haring been previously pre¬ 
pared was given to them, and thereupon 
the urgent folk departed. The king tlien 
thanked his valiant Lord Mayor, William 
Walworth, and conferred upon him, in the 
open fields, the honour of knighthood, 
which he had so worthily deserved. Six 
of his aldermen were likewise knighted. 

“ Afterwards,” say the historians, 
“ Richard, with his company, very or¬ 
derly entered London to the great joy 
of the inhabitants and the same evening 
went to his mother the Princess of 
Wales, who was safe in the Tower Royal* 
in the city. There the princess-mother 
had remained two days and two nights 
in great tribulation and amazement. But 
when she saw the king, her son, she was 
highly comforted and said,— 

“ Ah, fair son, what great sorrow 1 
have suflered for you this day !” 

The king answered and said— 

“ Truly, madam, I know it well; but 
now rejoice and thank God, for I have 
tills day recovered my heritage and the 
realm of Kngland which 1 had nigh 
lost.” 

Soon iifter, the princess left-London for 
the dower palace of Havering-atte-Bower; 
she was too ill to ride on horseback, and 
was therefore carried in a whirlicote, a 
sort of open car with two wheels, richly 
orn,amcntcd but rude enough in work¬ 
manship ; tlie young king rode by the 
side of ills mother’s vehicle on horseback, 
guarding her into Essex. Such is the 
most ancient and circiunstantial account 
of this celebrated insurrection, the like of 
whichfordaring, and its speedy conclusion, 
England has not seen until the recent ex¬ 
plosion at Newport; in Wales. It was not 
the young king’s fault that the most 
cruel and appalling executions followed 
this formidable rebellion of Uie common 
people; the council of regency which 
had mis-mana^ied affairs during the king’s 
minority, coiisisting of his uncles and 
some of the higher nobility, returned after 
tlie young king had pacified the tumult; 
they had fled in the time of danger and 

* A street in S& Miclwel’s m still called 
“ Tower Royal” but the Tower is utterly gone. 
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left their ward to do as he could; hut now 
that the danger was past, they resolved 
upon wrcaki^ so bloody and brutal a 
vengeance, that Froissart truly declares, 
tlie land was a shamble of butchery, till 
Richard took occasion at the time of his 
marriage and the coronation of his queen, 
Anne of Bohemia, then on the tapis, to 
insist on a generd pardon being pro> 
claimed. 

On the return of the king’s uncle 
John of Graunt, Duke of Lancaster, from 
voluntary exile, for he had withdrawn 
himself into Scotland at the first out¬ 
break of this insurrection, a serious im¬ 
peachment for treason was laid against 
him. The king was most unwilling to 
believe that there was cause for this, and, 
moreover, his mother, who had a high 
value for her brother-in-law, exerted dl 
her powers to reconcile the Duke of Ijan- 
caster and her son, so much so indeed, 
that, says one of omr old chroniclers, she 
spent tliree or four days riding on horse¬ 
back from one to the otlier, although she 
was grown very corpulent and had some 
difficulty in riding. Her son John sided 
furiously with his mother's friend, and in 
order to dispose of the principal witness 
against him, got rid of him by an atro¬ 
cious murder, of which however it does 
not seem that the Duke of Lancaster was 
cognisant, although the violent conduct 
of his pai^izans gave a strong appearance 
of unmerited guilt to his conduct. 

At the age of sixteen the young king 
was married to a beautiful and sweet- 
tempered princess the daughter of the 
Kmperor Charles IV. of Bohemia, called 
from the kindness of her heart “ Goon 
Queen Anne." No wonder then that 
this amiable wife lived in harmony with 
Joanmi, her mother-in-law, from whom 
must have been imbibed the favourable 
sentiments of Anne of Bohemia for the 
early Reformers. When Wicklifle’s life 
was saved so unexpectedly in the year 
1382, great ladies of the royal family, it 
Is said, combined their interest to rescue 
him from the bigotted fury of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, th« former patron 
of the Reformer; for the'*l)uke of ].an- 
CBster bad forsaken him ever since the 
Palace (jrf the Savoy had been demoli.shcd 
by Wat ihe Tiler's fanatic mob: but a 
secret and powerful influence near the 
throne saved Wicklille from the council 
of inquiry which then threatened ins life ; 


which influence emanated from tlie mo- 
tlier and wife of the young monarch! 
But never, indeed, did the clergy and 
high nobility (of those days) forgive Ri¬ 
chard II. for the toleration afforded to 
the incipient reformation of the English 
church. 

Maternal grief and anxiety, occasioned 
by the misconduct of her youngest son 
by Holand, was now fast hastening his 
unhappy and royal parent to the grave. 
As we have already stated, this ruflSan 
had committed one atrocious murder, 
and from tlie commencement of his life 
to its termination he was the evil genius 
of his royal brother’s destiny. To tlie 
brutal propensities of this same John 
Holand, Earl of Huntingdon, England 
owes the demoralizing sport of bull-run¬ 
ning, which was fixed upon the town of 
Stamford even by charter,* and the land 
has only been freed from this ancient pest 
since the year 1836. 

This is in itself some illustration of 
the character of the favourite son of Jo¬ 
anna, the embroiler and terror of the 
English court ; for presuming on his 
brotherhood with the king, and the weak 
fondness of his mother, he did just what 
was agreeable in his own eyes. But the 
earthly career of the principal subject of 
our Memoir was fast hastening to a close, 
and the following, abstracted from Frois¬ 
sart, will toll the strange adventure by 
which it was brought about:— 

Richard and his whole army were near 
York preparing to invade Scotland. At St. 
John’s, Beverley, a favourite squire of Hol- 
and's was killed in a squabble in which be 
had rudely insulted a Bohemian knight be¬ 
longing to Richard's queen, merely because 
be \vas a foreigner; an archer of young Lord 

• Of the.inveteratc p.-ission which still cleaves 
to the ]>o})ula(^ of this ancient town for the 
ruilianly sport originally inoculated lipon it by 
the sanguinary .Tohn Holand, the following pa¬ 
ragraph appearitig in the Lincoln Mercury only 
a fortnight since, affords a strong instance:— 
" Notwithstanding the precautionary measures 
adopted hy the local mtq^istrncy under die di¬ 
rection of the Secretary of State—the introduc¬ 
tion of military and a London police force, the 
apiHiintment of special constables, and the es¬ 
tablishment of mounted scouts to perambulate 
the open fields—the Stamford bullards on Wed¬ 
nesday contrived to introduce a bull into tlie 
town, though only tor a very short time.” The 
prompt and eflbctive measures of the magis¬ 
tracy, liowever. aided hy the military and civil 
force, disappointed all the efforts of the pro¬ 
moters of this brutal pastime. 
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8tafl<>rd’s took the foreigner’s part, and llol- 
and's squire was killed in the broil. Lord 
Stailurd (as might be expected) connived at 
the escape of the archer, and John Holand 
angry at the loss of a squire whose manners 
so well assimilated with iiis own, vowed ven¬ 
geance, saying (in the brutal and impious 
fashion of those times) that he would n«ther 
eat nor drink till he had avenged his squire. 
He mounted his horse like a maebnan, and 
enquiring for the lodgings of the Bohemian 
knight, Sir Melcs, he set out with the inten¬ 
tion of killing him, but hearing he was with 
the Lord Staiford, he rode up and down to 
find him. As he was thus tearing down a 
narrow lane he met the Lord llnlph Stafford, 
but it was so dark he could not distinguish 
him. 

“ Wlio comes here ?” he exclaimed. 

He was answered, “ 1 am Stafford.” 

“ And I am Holand,” cried John, anil, 
added, “ Stafford, 1 jim enquiring for thee, 
for thy servants have murdered niy squire, 
whom I loved so much.” Saying which he 
drew his sword and struck Lord Ralph such 
a blow as felled him dead, which was a great 
pit)'. 

“Sir John Holand continued his road, not 
knoAving that he had killed Lord Stafford, 
although he was aware that he had struck 
him down in the dark. The servants of 
Sir Ralph were exceedingly wrath, on see¬ 
ing their master dead; they began to cry 
out— 

“ Holand, you have murdered the son of 
the Earl of Stafford, heavy will this news be 
to thee when his father shall know it.” 

“ Bo it so,” said John Holand, “ I hud 
rather have put him to death than one of 
less rank, for by his I have better revenged 
the hiss of my squire.” 

Then Sir John hastened to Beverley church 
to take the sanctuary of St. John. 

News was carried to the Earl of Stafford 
that his son had been unfortunately killed. 
You may suppose that the father having but 
one beloved sun, young, handsome, and gal¬ 
lant, was beyond measure enraged, and he 
sent instantly for his friends to have their 
advice how to avenge his loss on the king's 
brother. 'Iluis passed tlie night: in uie 
morning Lord Rtdph Stafford was buried in 
the vUIage church, near which he fell, n 
great part of the nobles of the English army 
following, out of respect, for he was greatly 
loved by them all. 

After the funeral, the father, with sixty of 
tlic mourners, mounted their steeds and went 
to the king's quarters. Tlicy found him 
with his uncles and many knights. When 
the childless Earl of Stafford approached, he 
cast himself on his knees and thus spoke 
with tears and anguish of heart:— 

“ T/tou art King of aU England and hast 
solemnly sworn to mamtain the justice of the 
realm, Thg brother without the slightest 
reason hath murdered mg heir and tnUg sop, 
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/ therefore come to demand justice. For^ the 
present I will not break up the enpeditioH 
wUh the delay and corfusioti it wiU came, or 
by mg honour T woula be revenged in so se¬ 
vere a manner that all England should t^k 
of it for a hundred gears to come; os it is I 
will wait till the ex^ditim is over, for I 
would not like tlte Scots t% rejoice i» tlte 
miserff of the Earl cf Stafford." 

n»c king replied— 

“ Be assured I myself will do justice and 
punish the crime more severely than my barons 
wmdd rentnre to do, and never for any bro¬ 
ther will / act otherwise." 

The young king was but eighteen 
when he was placed in this cruel situa¬ 
tion. On his return to Wallingford Castle, 
where his royal mother was, she gave 
vent to the most passionate entreaties 
that John Holand’s life might be spared; 
the king remained firm, and a watch was 
constantly kept about tlie sanctuary of 
St. John lest Holand should escape. 
During five days the princess incessantly 
implored for her son, until at length na¬ 
ture failed from the agony she suffered, 
and the young king, dreadful to tliiuk it, 
was next summoned to the deathbed of 
the mutual parent of himself and the cri¬ 
minal ; with floods of tears Richard 
granted the still urgent and dying re¬ 
quest of his compassionate mother, and 
die life of John Holand was promised to 
be spared. He was however shortly 
afterwards banislied and his property 
confiscated: fortunate would it have been 
for the king had he never returned to 
England. 

A slur has been cast on tjie fair fame 
of tjie Princess of Wales through the 
ungracious slanders of her ambitious re¬ 
lative, Henry of Lancaster. When he 
was seeking every pretext to seize the 
crown from Richard II. he had a very 
great fancy to do it by a pretence of he¬ 
reditary right, and this is the story which 
Froissart sap he addressed to the de¬ 
throned king when he was in his power— 

“ Tlie common report in the country is 
that 1 have a better nght to the crowu than 
you have. This was told to our grandfather, 
King Edward, when he had you acknowledg¬ 
ed heir to tlie crown (which acknowledgment 
inust have struck the reader as somewhat 
singular and uncalled for) but his love was 
so strong for bis son, die Prince of Wales, 
that nothing could make him alter liis pur¬ 
pose hut that you must be king. But you 
nave ^ways acted so contrary to your father's 
example, that the rumour is generally be- 
Ueved duoughout England, that you are not 
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the ran of the Prince of Wales but of a canon 
or priest. 

“ I have heard several knights, who were 
of the household of my uncle the Prince of 
Wales, declare that he was jealous of the 
princess’s conduct. She was cousin-german 
to King Edward, who began to disUke her 
for not having tchildren by his son, since he 
had stood godfather to her sons by her for¬ 
mer marriage with Sir Thomas Holand. She 
knew well how to keep the prince in her 
chains, having through subtlety indeed him 
to marry, but being fearful of his divorcing 
her when he would marry again, she had 
you and a son who died, by a young priest ; 
for at the time of your birth there were 
many handsome ones in the household of 
the princu my uncle at liourdeaux.” 

This shameless accusation seems only 
prompted by the ambition of “ high 
vaulting Bolingbroke.” It, however, con¬ 
firms the fact tliat the union of Edward 
the Block Prince and Joanna was a love- 
match to which his royal parents unwil¬ 
lingly consented and that the prince W'as 
greatly devoted to his wife. 


Joanna docs not share the stately t(»nb 
of the Black Prince at Canterbury. She 
made Bichard II. promise to bury her 
at SUimford by the side of her first hus¬ 
band Sir Thomas Holand, and shared 
the repose of death with the husband 
whom it is very evident she preferred in 
life. Richard built a chantry to her 
memory with endowments for priests to 
sing masses for the repose' of her soul till 
Dooms-day, which singing, of course, was 
silenced at the Reformation. An alte¬ 
ration (as Joanna was inclined to Wick- 
liffite doctrines) doubtless very well pleas¬ 
ing to her spirit, if the spirits of the de¬ 
parted are conscious of such doings. Her 
death took place at Wallingford in the 
year and the ninth of the reign 

of her son King Richard II. 

[Note. —Tlu’ reader will find these interest¬ 
ing p»U'tieiiliU's in M. Alexandre Dumas’ tale 
in subseiiuent pages ol this Number—“the 
(hjuntess of Salisbury.’’] 


Description of the accompanying Portraits of 
JOANNA, PRINCESS OF WALES, AND HER SON. RICHARD II. 


Our portraits are engraved from a 
beautiful limning in water colours illu¬ 
minating a Ps^ter once belonging to 
King Richard II. The original may be 
seen in the Cottonian Library, British 
Museum. Joanna the Fair is directing the 
devotions of lier yoting son Richard. The 
do.se-fitting kirtlc worn by the princess 
is nearly cqvered by the sweeping folds 
of her crimson velvet mantle ; the circlet 
she w'ears, as Countess of Kent in her 
own right, is of bosses of gold set with 
gems and pointed with spheres, jewelled 
with precious stones. Instead of wear¬ 
ing tlie ugly coronets in which the En¬ 
glish nobiUty have been disguised at re¬ 
cent coronations, the ancient magnates 
rivalled each other by the blaze of jewelry 
which decorated those insignia of their 
rank.* Speaking of coronets, it is well 

* Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, left his 
daughter Lady Percy, the wife of Hotspur, some 
good pearls and fair jewels expressly “ to make 
her coronet.” By an order of Ch.arles II. the 
coronets of our nobility wea-e first degraded into 
the trumpery Brummagem things of silvered 
balls with velvet nightcaps in wliieli tliey arc 
now expected to extinguish themselves at coro¬ 
nations ;—it ran as follovn;: 

“ Charles,—Our will and pleasure is that you 
prepare a bU fia ooz royal signature to pass our 
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to mention here, that in the emblazoned 
dresses of the middle ages the coronet 
was never home surmounting the coat 
of arms as on a modern coach panncl.-j- 

great seal containing our grant in due form of 
law to all the barons of our realm of England 
which .are peers of the said kingdom and to the 
heirs male of them resiieutively, and also to such 
of them as have their baronies to their heirs to 
use a cap of red velvet, and rich of gold accord¬ 
ing to the pattern and description hereunto utt- 
iicxed, viz. tlic circle of gold to be of the some 
form and fashion witli those circles of gold 
which are now borne by the other peers, and to 
have on the top therraf six pearls to distinguish 
them from the circles or coronets of viscounts, 
to have to them and every of them who now arc 
or hereafter shall be barons of this our realm of 
England to have right to sit and vote in our 
upper house of parliament Which cap with 
the circle aibresaid tliey mid every of them, 
shall have libertie to wear on the day of the 
coronation of our successors os also to put the 
same over their coats of arms or elsewhere as 
they shall think fit and this shall be your War¬ 
rant 

“ Given at our court at Whitehall, 

**6th day of July, 1661, 

“ By His Majesty’s command, 
“Edwarh Nicboias. 

“ To the Attorney and Solicitor-General.” 

f Lady Seymour at the late tournament made 
this mistake. If she looks through our series 
of portraits taken originlly from the life, she will 
not see a single instance of the coronet sur- 
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It was supposed to be on the bead of 
tile wearer, as in this instance of Prince 
Richard, who wears an emblazoned sur- 
coat on which are quartered the royal arms 
of England and France, fleur-de-lis on 
azure and three golden lions on ffides or 
scarlet. Edward III. was the first of 
our sovereigns who adopted this quar¬ 
tering in tlie year 1336, when he as¬ 
sumed the title of King of France, and 
liis grandson wears it as his heir. 

()n the head of Prince Richard is the 
circlet of gold worn by the Princes of 
Wales or their sons. It may also be ob- 

nioiinting^ the coat of iinns emblazoned on female 
attire. She should have worn the armorial bear¬ 
ings of her husband's family and her own, on the 
corsfige of her dress. But the coronet of the 
ancient barony of Seymour should have been on 
her head,—a gold circlet surmounted with a 
string of pearls witliout any velvet cap. Such 
would h ive been the arrny of the princi}ial lady 
at an ancient tournament This recent and 
magnificent diversion will have the elTeet of 
turning the attention of our nobility to such 
matters of historiciil antiquity and costiune. 


served that there are no velvet in 
these coronets. 

There is a lozenge beneath this iUu- 
mination shewing the armorial bearings 
of the princess, on the right side is the 
scutcheon of her husband being the royal 
arms of England and France quarterly, 
the lions and fleur-de-lis surmounted by 
a label shewing he was the eldest son. 
Oil the left is the scutcheon of the prin¬ 
cess, the arms of her father Edmund 
Plantagcnet, viz. "the three lions of Eng¬ 
land within a bordure of fleur-de-lis, his 
mother being a princess of France. 

The armorial bearings of the Princess 
of Wales being arranged in a lozenge 
with those of her husband, gives reason 
to suppose that this portrait was limned 
after the death of the Black Prince. 
Joanna was the first English Princess of 
Wales. In the same ancient Psalter is 
a portrait of the Black Prince with his 
son in tlie same attitude, he has a coro¬ 
net of white roses and a black mantle. 


THE MOUSE TOWER. 
A LEGEND OF THE RHINE. 


Doctor Decimus Hook grew alarmingly fat, 

.411 Ills garments grew tight, save his clerical hat, 
WTiat the matter could be, 

He know not—not he, 

And a learned M.D. 

He had call’d in to see 
Seem’d equally puzzled the case to unravel; 
l''or he only desired the doctor to travel, 

A prescription more pleasant and safe inthc giving 
Than advising his patient to part with a living, 

So when tythe-day was clear’d 
And his sheep nicely shear’d 
And duly consign’d to a hireling’s care, 
Doctor Decimus started for change of air: 
But before setting out he fix’d where to go— 

He loved Rhenish wine, 

“ I’ll sail up the Rliine,” 

Said the reverend divine, 

“ And see how the vineyards grow.” 

By the steamer dropp’d, 

At Mayence stopp’d 
Tlie learned Doctor Hook ; 

All he saw, and all he did there 
Those who’ve time to read and money to spare 
May read in his own printed book : - 
But a lesson he leam’d, when up the stream boating, 
For the sake of its inoral is perhaps worth the noting. 
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A fine summer's day over Mayence arose, 

But ’twas hastening; (like other fine things) to a close 
Dinner>tJme was ended too, 

Decimub Hook had nothing to do, 

He sat nodding and winking 
After eating and drinking, 

Perhaps a bottle de trap of Hockheimar wine. 

So cigars he took 
And a serious liook, 

Then hired a boat 
For a rambling float 
On the glasbv face of the lovely Rhine. 

That 01 e on the stream 
In the suiis<*t gleam 

n'he hills of the lihcingau wcie painted so well 
That shadow from substance 'tweii, haid to tell, 

I uiict and spire, and itxk and wood 

Look'd down on themselves in the spaikling flood, 

4nd full in mid-stream, on a loeky isle. 

Arose the Mouse Tower a ruin d pile. 

Between island and shoie 
ills dripping oar 

The boatman upheld in the towel’s ducction, 

And aioused the divine from Ins book, or reflection. 

“ Praj, sii,” said be, “ haie jou evei been told 
Of a rertaiii high priest who Ined there of old, 

A Bishop of Maycnee, who liungiy for pelf. 
Devoured his flock and was ate up himself 
“ How so, my good man 
“ Why sir if 1 can ' — 

And the boatman serateh’d his head — 

“ ril lust think a bit and then I’ll sec 
If 1 can t tell the tale as twas told to me 
By my grandam that s lately dead 

“ When Bishop Ilatto the mitre wore 
Theie came over the Rhemgau a famine soie, 
'lemblc deeds wcie done it is said, 

Mon who were dying ate up the dead. 

While carrion birds .ingnly flapp’d their wings 
And thrc'atcn’d to fall upon living things, 

“ Then cried Hatto aloud 
To the hungry crowd, 

‘ Come hither my sheep, jour wants I’ll relieve; 
Come, I’ll give you your fill, 

Come, eat what you will •’ 

But, thc> Judas ' he laugh’d in his sleeve, 

1 or of all his goodly bams I trow. 

Well fill’d witli com to overflow. 

One alone was bale 
And It was there 
The wretches were bid to go. 

" On tliat barn floor 
Full many a score 
Of famishing creatures stood, 

They look’d in vain 
I'or the promised grain 

596 There was nothmg but grained wood. 
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“ Some flank on the ground, their strength quite gone 
With the hope thiU; done had led them on, 

The bleased thought of their children’s delight'— 

To see them return frith bread at night. 

In the bam was a man with an evil eye 
Who bid them but wait till by-and>by 
When the bishop would all their wants supply; 

‘ He'd take care that they never felt hunger more !* 

Then out he went and lock’d the bam door. 

* Fire! Fire!’ 

Higher, and higher 
Arose a frantic cry; 

‘ Ptish hard! push hard! 

The doors are barr’d, 

Wc’rc caged like beasts t") die !’ 

“ On yonder hill now crown’d with wood 
From the bam the bishop s palace stood 
Full ten leagues off, or more, 

Hut that frantic cry 
It sounded nigh 
As if close by Hatto’s door; 

The bishop heard—he smiled in scorn: 

‘ Fewer there’ll be 
Of rats,’ quoth he, 

‘ And mice to cat our com!’ 

Ay ‘ rats and mice !’ and the murderer laugh’d 
As a goblet of Rhciush vrine he quaff’d ; 

* Rats and mice !’ he said with a sneer;— 

Rats and mice were soon to be words of fear. 

• 

“ On the Rheingau hills and Mayence town 
In wail and woe has a day gone down 
Since the burning barn lit up the sky. 

And the air was rent by an agonized cry: 

Where yesternight that cry arose 

All is hush’d in tlie stillness of death’s repobc. 

And the sky that was red with blazing fire 
Is now black with the smoke of a funeral pyre. 

“ His bed of down the bishop press’d 
To toss and trim, but not to rest, 

For heavy the lojtd on his guilty breast; 

• All was silent witliin and .around. 

All lay buried in sleep profound, 

Wlicn a loud mshing noise, tlicn a hideous sight 
Meets llatto’s eye —he starts with afiright 
And his grizzled hair stands stiff, iipright— 

From under the arras, from under die door 
Swarming in crowds on the moonlit floor, 

Rats and mice in myriads pour. 

“ A painted window of gothic mould 

Admitted the light to that chamber old, 

And the moonbeams that pass’d through the crimson panes 

Dyed the floor and the bed with dark red stains: 

As the rattish crow 

Over them flew 
0 
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With antic gesture and shrilly cry, 

They seem’d in the bishop’s guilty eye, 

As racing and ramping they went and came. 

To be writhing and shrieking in blood and ilamo ; 
And each eye and tusk of the vermin swarm 
Glar’d and grinn’d as from visage of human form, 

To threaten revenge on his guilty head 
For the deeds he had done and words he had said. 
Thus Hatto lay 
Till peep of day, 

When tlie rattish spectres scour’d away : 

But every night 
Did the awesome sight 
Return again to the bishop’s ken. 

His portly form and his shining fece 
Grew thin and pale and wasted apace : 

All that he ate to poison turn’d— 

All that’ he drank within him burn’d. 

But no penance did he, nor sackcloth wore. 

He revell’d on as he’d done before ; 

Though oft I ween ’midst his reckless glee 
And in scenes of joyous revelry, 

The glass from his trembling hand would fall 
At the sound of a mouse on the tapestried waU. 

“ One day in morose and cheerless mood 
From yonder height where his palace stood 
Hatto listlessly gazed on the town below— 

The fruitful vineyard*—the river’s flow— 

On these when the bishop had look’d awhile 
His scowl relax’d, and a sudden smile 
Shot like a spark from his gloomy eye, 

Nay! ho almost laugh’d—and guess ye why ? 

As he look’d on the river the sun did shine 
On yonder low rock in the midst of the Rhine, 

And says he to himself—‘ By the Kings of Cologne! 
There will I build me a tower of stone; 

Yes! I’ll go and dwell there surrounded by water, 
'Where the devilish rats won’t dare to come after.’ 

“ Yon building arose, and no knight the bower 
Of his ladye bright 
Ever sought at night 
With half tlie delight 
As the bishop his tower. 

Round the walla he heard the waters creeping. 

And thought he, ‘to-night I’ve a chance of sleeping.’ 
His beads were thrice told—three aves he said— 

Then in his new chamber repair’d to bed. 

“ Next morn in the sky 
The sun was high, 

The river was bright 
And sparkling in light. 

And gothic tower and pinnacled spire 
Were gilt in its rays with reflected fire ; 
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This was a high and a holy day— 

A gorgeous procession was wending its way 
Towards the cathedral—iJien paus^ in its tread 
Awaiting their bishop the train to head. 

His boat, too, was station’d at yonder low door, 
Being order’d to carry the bishop ashore ; 

But file rowers were tired of waiting, I trow, 

Of looking about them, above and below, 

They cast up their eyes to the window liigh 
Of the chamber where Hatto was known to lie : 
On that window-sill sat 
A hideous rat. 

Making ugly grimace 
With Us long thin face. 

Stretching out its sharp claws 
From his skinny paws. 

Then took a jump 
And came down plump 
And sat himself down in tiie bishop’s place. 
Nodding and waving his skinny hand 
In sign for the boatmen to row to land. 

But their new sort of passenger look’d so queer 
That the stout-hearted rowers quaked for fear. 
And they thought as they gazed on the rattish elf 
He look’d just like the devil or Hatto himself. 

Till one of them utter’d the name of St. Goar 
And gave him a terrible thrust with his oar, 

When he fell overboard and arose no more. 

Meantime in the tower the servitors all 
Had long waited in vain for their master’s call— 
So long, they declared they would wait no more 
But go and force open his bed-room door. 

Then never I ween 
Such a sight was seen 
As that chamber of sin 
Presented within. 

At the sudden alarm. 

Like a loathsome swarm 
Of black carrion flies 
Gigantic in size. 

The rats and mice in a body scour’d 
From the carcass of Hatto half-devour’d. 

Where his bones are laid is a sculptured stone 
By time defaced and by moss o’ergrown : 

The spot where the bishop’s barn once stood 
Is a copse overspread with tangled wood, 

But belated travellers still can spy 
That bam in flames yet raging Ugh. 

In the fire appear 
Dark shapes of fear 
In mingled rout 
Flitting about. 

Starved men like rats and huge rats like men. 
One a mitre who wears 
Seems to offer up prayers 
To the fiendish tribe 

And deny him the iftercy denied to them.” 
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The boatman paused with a splash of his oar— 

Doctor Decimus shiver’d—^the night-dews were falling— 

The shadows were deep’ning—he thought them appalling 
Wrapp’d in his cloak 
Not a word he spoke, 

And was heartily glad to set foot on shore. ' L. W. B. 

* 

[Not®.— The legend of the Mouse Tower is founded on the ensuing passage in " Browne’s 
Travels,” published in 1685“ A little above this we came to a round tower on a rock in the 
nhinc called the Mouse Tower, built by Hatto Bishop of Meiitz in the year 900—^who as the story 
goes, in a dme of great scarcity pretending to relieve thepoor who wanted bread invited them to¬ 
gether into a barn where he burnt them all saying—‘ They were like rats and mice which would 
devour the cornafter which he was so persecuted with rats and mice that thinking to avoid 
them he caused this tower to be built in the midst of the Bhine, which did not avail him, for they 
followed him thither also, and at last devoured him.”] This llhine tradition has also funiishcd 
Dr. Southey with a subject for a legendary ballad. An interesting description of the locality and 
its ancient traditions may be found in Snowe’s “ Legends, Traditions and History of the Rhine.” 
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“ Hark! they whisper, angels say. 
Sister spirit, come away !”—Pope. 


Come! we call thee from thy lowly dwelling, 

Child of genius, thou shalt weep no more ; 

Angel harmonies are round thee swelling— 

Come ! they woo thee from earth’s troubled shore. 

Tliou hast borne the cold world’s cruel scorning 
With a sad, yet constant heart of love ; 

Now a brighter, holier day is dawning. 

And a happier home is thine above. 

There, a more resplendent world shall greet thee 
Than hath glitter’d in thy radiant drcoius ; 

There thy home’s long-parted band shall meet thee 
In its valleys, by its halcyon streams. 

There, no fetter binds the bird’s free pinion— 

There no storms o’ercast the troubled sky— 

There hath peace an uudisturb’d dominion. 

Crowned with joys that fade not—neither die. 

There, once more, a motlier’s voice sliall bless thee 
In the deep, low tones of deathless love. 

There a sister’s arms again caress thee. 

And a father’s words thy doubts remove. 

All the true, the pure, the gentle-hearted. 

Kindred spirits of one glorious band. 

All whom thou hast loved, the long-departed, 

Wait tliy coming in that far-off land. 

Child of genius ! leave thy lonely dwelling. 

In that land of peace thou’lt weep no more ; 

Angel harmonies arc round thee swelling— 

Come ! tl»ey woo thee from earth’s troubled shore. T. W. 
<i00 [thje coubt 
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CHA IX. 

(Cinmhd.) 

Robert Bruce—The price of blood. 

Douglas, nevertheless, carried on his 
war of partisanship: finding the winter 
drawing to a close, he set himself again 
to work, and, accompanied by three 
hundred soldiers, had landed in the is¬ 
land of Arran, situate between the strait 
of Kilbrennan and the gulf of the Clyde, 
surprised the castle of Bratwich, and 
put to death the governor and a part of 
the garrison; then, forthwith availing 
himself of his right of conquest, he shut 
himself up with his followers in his con¬ 
quered stronghold, and, faithful to his 
love of the chase, passed his days in the 
magnificent forest by which it was sur¬ 
rounded. One day, whilst engaged in 
the pursuit of a deer, he heard the sound 
of a horn hard by the thicket into which 
he had penetrated. Whereupon, pausing, 
he said to himself:—“ The king’s horn 
alone hath that note; the king only 
soundeth it thus." 

At the lapse of another instant a fresh 
reveillce rang fortli, Douglas put his steed 
to the gallop in the direction of the sound, 
and, at the end of ten minutes riding, 
found himself face to face with Bruce, 
who was likewise engaged in the chase. 
For the three days preceding, Uie latter 
liad, pursuant to his resolve, quitted the 
island of Rathlin, and two hours back 
landed on the shores of Arran. An 
aged woman who was gathering cockles 
upon the shore had informed him that 
the English garrison had been surprised 
by armed strangers, and that those 
strangers wore at that instant out hunt¬ 
ing. Bruce, holding as friendly to him 
all those who were enemies to the En¬ 
glish, had immediately entered upon the 
same diversion himself; and Douglas re¬ 
cognizing the sound of his horn the two 
faithful companions were restored to each 
other. 

From tliat day forwards, evil fortune, 
ontwearied by being witlistood with so 
much courage, slunk to the rearward of 
him: the long and cruel expiation im- 
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posed upon Bruce for the murder of 
Cumming had been accomplished; and 
blood, payed back by blood, ceased to 
cry aloud for vengeance. 

The struggle, nevertheless, was a long 
one: it was necessary to vanquish, turn 
by turn, force and treason, steel and gold, 
the sword, and the dagger. Scotland 
has ever, amongst her cherished national 
traditions, a host of adventures each more 
marvellous than the other, in which, 
sustained by his courage but protect¬ 
ed by heaven, Bruce escaped miracu¬ 
lously from the most fearful dangers, pro¬ 
fiting by each success to add strength to 
his party, until, at the head of an army 
of thirty thousand men, he awaited Ed¬ 
ward II. on the plains of Stirling: for 
during this fierce struggle, Edward I. 
had died, bequeathing the war to his 
son, and commanding, in order that the 
tomb itself should not sever him from 
his battles, that they should cause his 
body to be bofied until the flesh was 
separated from the bone, that they should 
wrap those his bones in the sUn of an 
ox, and have them carried at the head of 
the English army each time it marched 
against the Scots. Whether that he put 
sufiicient confidence in himself, or that 
the execution of this strange vow ap¬ 
peared a sacrilege to him, Edward II. 
did not execute the paternal command, 
for he ordered the body of the deceas¬ 
ed king to be deposited in the abbey 
of Westminster, (where, in our days, his 
tomb may be seen still to bear the fol¬ 
lowing inscription : Ci git le marteau de 
la nation Ecossaise,* and marched against 
the rebels, who, as we have said, awaited 
him at Stirling, posted on the bank of 
the stream Bannockburn, from which 
the famous battle took its name. 

Never had victory declared itself more 
decisive on the side of the Scots, nor 
rout more complete for their adversa¬ 
ries. Edward II. fled from the battle 
with loosened rein, and, pursued by 

• The true inscription is, “Edwariius Pri¬ 
mus Scotorum Malleus Hie est 1308. Pac¬ 
tum Serva.” 
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Douglas, drew not bridle until the gates 
of Dunbar were shut behind him. Thence 
the governor of the town procured him 
a boat, by the aid of which, rowing 
along the Berwick shore, he succeeded 
in reaching the harbour of Bamborough, 
where he disembarked. 

This victory assured, if not tranquillity, 
at least the independence of Scotland, 
until Robert Bruce, although yet young, 
was attacked by a mortal siclmess. We 
have detailed, at the commencement of 
this chronicle, the circumstances under 
which he summoned to the side of his 
couch his beloved friend Douglas, called 
by the Scots the good Sir James, and by 
tlie English the Black Douglas, enjoin¬ 
ing him to open his body, take thence 
his heart and carry it into Palestine. 
This latter request met with no happier 
fulfilment than did that of Edward 1.; 
but on this occasion, at least, it was not 
the fault of him who had assented to un¬ 
dertake the vow, that such vow was not 
accomplished. 

Edward II. perished in his turn, as¬ 
sassinated at Berkeley by Gournay and 
Mautravers upon the ambiguous order 
of the queen sealed by the bishop of 
Hertford, and was succeeded by his sun, 
Edward HI. 

Our readers, have, by the foregoing 
chapters, arrived at, we trust, a suili- 
ciently just idea of the character of this 
young prince to imagine that scarcely 
was he seated on the throne, ere he turned 
his eyes towards Scotland, that ancient 
enemy whom, for five long generations the 
kings of England bound themselves, from 
lather to son, to exterminate, .os a hydra. 

The moment too was so much the more 
favourable to recommence the war, see¬ 
ing that the flower of the Scottish no¬ 
bility had followed James Douglas in his 
pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, and 
that the crown had passed from the 
potent head of an old warrior to that of 
a feeble child of four years old. As, 
after the Black Douglas, the bravest and 
most popular of the companions of the 
late king was Randolph, Earl of Murray, 
he was nominated regent of the king¬ 
dom, and governed Scotland in the name 
of David II. • 

Edward, however, liad comprehended 
that all the strength of the Scots pro¬ 
ceeded from the deep repugnance they 
felt, from the Tweed to Pentland Strait, 
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towards the domination of England. He 
determined, dierefore, not to advance 
upon the enemy’s territory, save under a 
fi^e banner, and to make an ally of civil 
war: chance had placed this means at 
his disposal, and he availed himself of it 
with his customary ability. 

John Baliol, w]||||tot first had been 
crowned king of^icotland, then de¬ 
throned by Edward I., had passed over 
to France and died in that country, leav¬ 
ing a son named Edward Baliol; the 
king of England cast his eyes upon him, 
as upon the man whose name was most fit¬ 
ting to set up for a standard, and he placed 
him at the head of the disinherited lords. 
Two words will suffice to explain to our 
readers all that is necessary for them to 
understand by this denomination. 

When Scotland was freed from the 
domination of England, thanks to the 
courage and perseverance of Robert 
Bruce, two classes of land-holders pre¬ 
ferred claims for the loss of their terri¬ 
torial possessions. One parly consisted 
of those who, subsequent to the con¬ 
quest, had received those estates of Ed¬ 
ward I. and his successors by the title of 
donation; the others, those who, being 
allied to the Scottish families, posses-sed 
them as heritages. Edward placed Ba¬ 
liol at the head of this party, and still 
appearing to remain a stranger to that 
eternsiJ strife, which had come once again 
to strike upon the Scottish portal, in 
another name, and under a novel aspect, 
he supported it with money and troops. 

To crown his misfortune, and as though 
Robert Bruce had borne along with him 
the happy fortunes of the country, at the 
moment when Baliol and his army landed 
in the county of Fife, the regent, attack¬ 
ed by a violent and sudden malady, was 
dying at Musselburgh, having confided 
the youtliful king to the care of Donald, 
Earl of March, who was far beneath 
his predecessor in military and political 
talents. 

The Earl of March had scarcely taken 
the command of the army, when Edward 
Baliol landed in Scotland—defied the 
Earl of Fife—and marching more rapidly 
even than the news of his victory, ar¬ 
rived in the evening of the next day 
Upon the banks of the Earn, on the other 
side of which he perceived, by the light 
of their watch-fires, the camp of the 
Regent. He commanded his troops to 
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halt, and when the fires liad, one by 
one, become extinguished, he crossed the 
river, penetrated into the very centre 
of the Scottish tents, and then, finding 
the entire army asleep and defenceless, 
began not a combat but a butchery; 
such, indeed, that at sunrise he was ut¬ 
terly astonished tlmt his soldiers had had 
time or phpical «trength to slaughter a 
multitude so immense, with a detach¬ 
ment which scarcely numbered a third 
of that it had surprised. Amongst the 
slain were found the bodies of the regent 
and twenty-five or thirty lords belong¬ 
ing to the first Scottish nobility. 

Then commenced for Scotland an aira 
of decadence as rapid as its national re¬ 
construction had been slow and laborious 
under the hands of Robert Bruce. With¬ 
out waiting to lay siege to, or seize upon, 
the fortresses, Edward Baliol marched 
direct for Scone and caused himself to 
be crowned; once then, king, he ren¬ 
dered his homage to Edward Ill. as to 
his lord and master. The latter, from 
that time, no longer hesitated to lend 
him ostensible aid, and collecting together 
a powerful army marched straight to 
the town of Berwick to which he laid 
siege. On the other side, Archibald 
Douglas, brother to the good lord James, 
marched to the succour of the garrison, 
and halted within two miles of the fort¬ 
ress, upon an eminence called Halidon 
Hill, from the summit of which the en¬ 
tire English army found itself in this pe¬ 
culiar jKJsition—-besieging as it was an 
enemy, it was itself besieged between the 
garrison of Berwick and the newly ar¬ 
rived force. 

The advantage of position was wholly 
on tlie side of the Scots; but their days 
of victory were passed, for once again, 
the English archers decided the battle: 
Edward had stationed them in a marsh 
where the cavdlry could not reach them, 
and whilst they riddled with their arrows 
such of the Scots as were posted upon the 
hiUand deployedinthe form td a half moon 
like a huge target, Edward charged the- 
rebels at the head of all his chivalry, 
killed Archibald Douglas, strewed the 
bodies of his bravest nobles at his side 
upon the field of battle, and dispersed the 
rest of the army. 

That day, as fatal to Scotland as 
“ Bannockburn” had been favourable to 
it, snatched from the youthful David all 
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which had been reconquered by Robert. 
The proscribed child soon found himself 
in a similar situation from which a mi¬ 
racle of coinage and patience had ex¬ 
tricated his father. But this time the 
chances were indeed different: the most 
ardent patriots, seeing a young man, 
widiout experience, in a position which 
required all the ability of an experienced 
warrior, believed themselves condemhed 
by that sovereign will which raises and 
overthrows empires. Some few men, 
however, did not despair of saving their 
country, and continued to watch over 
Scottish nationality, as over the expiring 
lamp of a tabernacle; and whOst that Baliol 
took possession of ^e kingdom and did 
homage for it, as vassal, to his suzerain 
Edward III.,—David Bruce and his con¬ 
sort went to ask, as outlaws, an asylum 
at the court of France,—these last props 
of the ancient monarchy remained mas¬ 
ters of four castles and one town, in 
which they continued to fight on, like a 
body struck with paralysis, with what 
blood remained in the last arteries of the 
Scottish nationality. These four men 
were the knight of Liddesdale, the Earl 
of March, Sir Alexander Ramsay of 
Dalvoisy, and the new regent Sir An¬ 
drew Murray of Bothwell. ' 

As for Edward, misinterpreting this fee¬ 
ble opposition, he disdained tofollowuphis 
conquest to the end,leavinggarrisonsinaIl 
the strongholds; and, master of England 
and Ireland, suzerain of Scotland, he re¬ 
turned to Westminster, where we found 
him, at the opening of this chronicle, in 
the midst of rejoicings, consequent upon 
his return and the intoxication of victory, 
pre-occupied with liis dawning love for 
the lovely Alice do Grafton, firom which 
this project of the conquest of France 
was to tear him away—a project, the 
execution of which he was even then 
pursuing in Flanders, and which was 
fast assuming, thanks to the alliance 
made with Artaveld.and being full nigh 
entered upon with the lords of the Ger¬ 
manic empire, a character most alarming 
for PhiBp of Valois. 

It was then that the King of France 
cast his eyes as we have said, upon 
David II. and his consort, who had 
sought rdfuge, since the year 1332, at 
his court. Without yet positively de¬ 
claring himself, Philip cultivated, by their 
interposition, relations with their valiant 
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defenders beyond seas, sent money to 
the regent of Scotland, of which he was 
pressingly in need, held in readiness a 
considerable body of troops, of which on 
occasion, he purposed forming a body 
guard for the young king when he 
should deem it seasonable for him to 
re-enter his kingdom. 

He gave orders, moreover, to Pierre 
Behuchet, (one of the commissioners who 
had been appointed by him to hear the 
depositions of witnesses in the process of 
Count Robert d’Artois, whose exile had 
been the means of exciting the war then 
impending, (and whom he had since 
made his counsellor and treasmrer), to 
repair to the combined fleet of Hugues 
Quieret, admiral of France, and of Bar- 
bevaire, commander of the Genoese gal¬ 
leys, in order to guard the straits and 
courses between the coasts of England 
and Flanders. 

These precautions taken, he awaited 
impending events. 

Meanwlule, a splendid f&te was in ac¬ 
tive preparation at Cologne: that city 
having been chosen by Edward III. and 
Louis of Bavaria for the performance of 
the ceremony of taking possession of the 
vicarship of the empire by the King of 
England. 

*^0 thrones had been constructed 
upon the great square of the city, and 
as there hod not been time to procure 
the wood necessary for the erection, two 
butcher’s stalls had been employed whose 
ensanguined stains had been covered 
with magnificent hangings of velvet em¬ 
broidered with flowers of gold; upon 
this throne were two rich fauteuils, the 
backs of which bore the imperial arms 
quartered with those of England, in token 
of union; these latter were charged with 
those of France. The canopy wliich, in 
the form of a dais surmounted this double 
throne, was tliat belonging to the au¬ 
dience hall, and had been cncurtained 
with cloth of gold like a royal chamber; 
all the houses, moreover, were hung and 
covered over, as upon the holiday of the 
Fite-Dteu, with magnificent carpets and 
tapestiy, of French as well as Oriental 
manuiheture, procured from Arras by 
way of Flanders, and from Constanti¬ 
nople through Hungary. 

On the day appointed for this cere¬ 
mony, the date of which historians have 
not recorded, but which they commonly 
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place at the end of the year 1338, King 
Edward HI., attired in his royal robes, 
his crown upon his head, his himd grasp¬ 
ing a sword instead of a sceptre in token 
of the avenging mission he was about to 
enter upon, presented liimself, followed 
by his noblest chivalry, at the gate of 
Cologne which opened upon the road to 
Aix-la-Chapelle. He was there awmted 
by the lords of Gueldres and de Juliers, 
who, on his coming up, took on either 
side of him the places relinquished from 
etiquette by the Bishop of Lincoln and 
the Earl of Salisbury, the latter faithful 
to his vow, still having his right eye 
hidden beneath the scarf of the lovely 
Alice: they advanced along the streets 
strewed with foliage, as upon the Palm 
Sunday, attended by the most magni¬ 
ficent retinue witnessed since the second 
Frederick’s accession to the throne. On 
reaching the square, they perceived in 
front of them the stately array awaiting 
their arrival. On the right hand chair 
ef state was seated Louis of Bavaria, 
wearing his imperial robes, holding his 
sceptre in his right hand, and the left 
resting upon a globe (representing the 
world), whilst a German knight held 
high above the royal head a naked 
sword. Whereupon Edward III. de¬ 
scended from his horse, traversed on foot 
the space which separated Mm from the 
emperor, and ascended the steps of the 
throne; then, having gained the top¬ 
most, as had been agreed upon by the 
ambassadors, in lieu of kissing his feet, 
as had been the custom on like occasions, 
he made obeisance only, and the empe¬ 
ror gave him the accolade. He then 
seated himself on the throne prepared 
for him, which stood some few inches 
lower than that for Louis V.,—the sole 
mark of inferiority to which Edward 
III. had consented. Around tliem were 
ranged four grand-dukes; three arch¬ 
bishops, thirty-seven counts, an innu¬ 
merable raultitiide of barons vrith coro- 
netted helmets, bannerets bearing ban¬ 
ners, knights and esquires. Meanwhile 
the guards, who closed up the ends of 
the streets abutting upon the square, 
quitted their posts and ranged tiiem- 
selves in a circle round the scaffold, 
leaving the issues free, through which 
Ithe multitude instantly rushed. Groups 
of men and women of all ranks walled 
up every window and aperture com- 
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manding a glimpse of the square—roofs 
even were lined with curious spectatora, 
and the emperor and his royal ally found 
themselves the central objects of a vast 
amphitheatre which seemed constructed 
of living human heads. 

The emperor next rose from* his seat, 
and, amidst the most profound silence, 
in a voice so loud and distinct as to 
be heard by all, pronounced these 
words;— 

“ We, most high and right puissant 
prince Louis V., Duke of Bavaria, Em¬ 
peror of Germany by the election of the 
sacred college and by the confirmation 
of tlie court of Rome, declare Philip of 
Valois disloyal, perfidious and base, for 
having acquired, contrary to his treaties 
between us, the castle of Creveemur in 
Cambresis, the town of Arleux-en-Puelle, 
and several other possessions which wi .'e 
ours. We pronounce that by these acts 
he hath forfeited, and we withdraw from 
him, the protection of the empire. Wo 
transfer this protection to our well be¬ 
loved son Edward III., King of England 
and France, whom we charge with the ' 
defence of our rights and interests, and, 
to whom, in token of procuration, we 
deliver, in sight of you .ill, the imperial 
charter, sealed with the double seal of 
our own arras and those of the empire.” 

So saying, Louis V. handed the char¬ 
ter to his chancellor, reseated himself— 
with his right hand resumed the sceptre— - 
again rested his left upon the globe, and 
the chancellor having unfolded the char¬ 
ter, read it in his turn with an audible 
and intelligible voice. 

It conferred upon Edward III. the 
title of vicar and lieutenant of the em¬ 
pire ; gave him the power tx) make laws 
and execute justice to all in tlic empe¬ 
ror’s name ; authorised him to coin mo¬ 
nies of gold and of silver, and commanded 
all princes'who took up anns for the 
emperor, to pay fealty and homage to tlie 
King of England. V^ereupon shouts of 
applause rent the air, and war cries 
pealed fram rank to rank ; each armed 
man from duke down to simple esquire, 
struck his shield with blade of sword 
or point of lance, and, in the midst of 
such general enthusiasm, which a decla¬ 
ration of war never failed to excite 
amongst that valiant chivalry, all the 
emperor’s vassals came, according to 
their rank, to pay homage and fealty 
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to Edward III., as they had done to 
Louis V. of Bavaria, on the occasion 
of his accession to the throne of Ger¬ 
many. 

Scarcely had this ceremony terminated, 
ere Robert d’Artois, who followed up 
his work with all the perseverance of 
active hatred, set out for Mons in Hain- 
ault, in order to advise the Earl William 
that his instructions had been followed, 
and that all promised to go well. As 
for tlie lords of the empire, all the delay 
they asked of Edward was mteen days. 
They fixed, as a rendezvous, upon the 
town of Mab'nes, a very convenient cen¬ 
tral point between Brussels, Ghent, Ant¬ 
werp and Louvain, and (with the ex¬ 
ception of the Duke of Brabant, who, in 
his quality of independent sovereign re¬ 
served to himself the right of making his 
separate declaration at the time and 
place he might judge fitting,) charged 
with their defiances against Philip of 
Valois, the Lord Henry, Bishop of 
Lincoln, they set out inunediately for 
France. 

Eight days afterwards, the messenger 
of war obtained audience of Philip of 
Valois, who received him in his castle of 
Compiegne, surrounded by all his court, 
having on his right hand the Duke .lean, 
his son, and on his left Messirc Leon 
de Crainheim, whom ho had summoned 
to him still less to do honour to that 
noble old knight than, because, knowing 
beforehand of tlie Bishop of Lincoln’s 
mission, and convinced tliat tlie Duke of 
Brabant had treated with his enemy, he 
was desirous tliat his respondent should 
be present at this audience. In other 
respects, all necessary commands hail 
been given that the herald of so great a 
king and such puissant lords should be 
received as alili became his rank and 
mission. On his part, the Bishop of 
Lincoln advanced into tlie midst of Uie 
assemblage with the dignity of a priest 
and an ambassador, and without cither 
pride or humility, but with calmness and 
self-possession, he defied King Philip of 
France:— 

Firatly—In the name of Edward III. 
as King of England and chief of the 
lords of his kingdom: 

Secondly—In the name of the Duke 
of Gucldres; 

Tliirdly—In "the name of the Marquis 
of Juliers; 
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Fouitiily—In tlie name of the Lord 
Robert d’Artois; 

Fifthly—In the name of Lord John 
of Uainault; 

Sixthly—In the name of t&e Margrave 
of Mienia and the East;' 

Seventhly—In the name of the Mar¬ 
quis of Brimdenbourg ;* 

Eighthly—In the name of the Lord of 
Faquemont; 

Ninthly—In the name of the Lord 
Arnold de Blankenhein; 

Tenthly and lastly—In the name of 
the Lord Yalerand, Archbishop of Co¬ 
logne. 

King Philip of Valois heard with at¬ 
tention tliat long enumeration of his ag¬ 
gressors ; then, when it was ended, as¬ 
tonished at not having'heard pronounced 
the defiance of the man whom he most 
suspected of being adverse to him ;— 

“ Have you nothing to tell me fur¬ 
ther,” said he, “ on the part of my cousin 
the Duke of Brabant ?” 

“ No, sire,” replied the Bishop of 
Lincoln. 

“ You see, my lord,” exclaimed the 
old knight with a radiant countenance, 
“ my master hath been faithfhl to his 
pledged word.” 

“ ’Tis well, 'tis weU, my noble hos¬ 
tage,” replied the king, extending his 
hand to Ins guest; “ but we are not yet 
at the end of the war. Let us tarry.” 

Tlien turning towards the ambassador: 
“ Our court is your’s, my lord of Lin¬ 
coln,” said he, and so long as it may suit 
you to remain therein will wc do you ho¬ 
nour and pleasure.” 

CIIAFTXR X. 

The accomplishment of the two first V'ows. 

Our readers must permit us to quit 
the continent for awhile, where such re- 
doutable preparations for attack and de¬ 
fence were, on both sides, being com¬ 
pleted, (over which though the romance- 
writer may be permitted to glide, it is 
however fte peremptory duty of the 
historian to relate in all their details,) in 
order to cast a coup d’msY, on this side 
of the channel, upon certain other per¬ 
sonages figuring in this chronicle, whom, 
all important as their parts in the stirring 
action of its drama may be, wc may have 

* niiis nobleman was the son of the emperor 
Louis of Bavaria. 
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appeared momentarily to have forgotten, 
in order to follow King Edward from his 
palace at Westminster to the Ruvaert 
brewery of Jacob Artavdd. These per¬ 
sonages are the Queen, Philippa oi Hain- 
ault and la belk fianch of the Eari of 
Salisbury, of whom we caught a passing 
glance, when seated at that royal banquet, 
so strangely and unceremoniously inter¬ 
rupted by the entrance of Count Robert 
d’Artois, and by tlie vows which there¬ 
upon followed. 

So soon as die departure of the king 
had been ofiicially mode known through¬ 
out England, the royal lady Philippa, 
whose dready advanced state of preg¬ 
nancy awakened the utmost solicitude, 
and who moreover, agreeably to the strict 
teuour of her exemplary manner and con¬ 
duct, would have looked upon all diver¬ 
sion as a fault, however innocent it might 
have been, in the absence of her lord, 
had retired with the most intimate mem¬ 
bers of her court to Nottingham castle. 
There she passed her time dtemately in 
reading pious books, with the labours of 
the broidcring needle, or discoursing upon 
chivalry with her ladies of honour, 
amongst whom her most constant com¬ 
panion and dearest confidante, contrary 
to that marvellous instinct which women 
ordinarily possess in‘discerning a rival, 
was, ever, Alice de Grafton. 

During one of these long winter even¬ 
ings when it was so delightful, seated 
before a wide hearth-stone all glowing 
and sparkling, to hear the wind hurtle 
against the angles of the ancient towers, 
whilst our old acquaintance William do 
Montague made his nocturnal round upon 
the battlements of the fortress,—seated 
in a lofty and spacious sleeping chamber, 
with its carved oaken ceiling, its stiff' 
and sombre tapestries, and gigantic bed 
of state—^after having got rid of, to enjoy 
exemption from, not the words, but the 
thoughts, all that idle crowd so wearisome 
to an over-anxious heart or a preoccupied 
mind, the two fiiends, by the light of a 
lamp whose feeble rays were lost in the 
wide spreading dusk ere they could reach 
the gloomy walls, were seated at a table 
whose massive board was supported by 
twisted legs of quaint design, covered 
with a brilliant arras which contrasted 
strongly in the freshness of its embroide¬ 
ries with the antique liangings of the 
apartment. After the interchange of a 
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few words, §ach had relapsed into pro¬ 
found rererie, the cause of which differ¬ 
ing in its results, took rise from the same 
impidsive point,—the vow that each had 
mad* 

That of the queen, it will be remem¬ 
bered, was a terrible one: she had sworn, 
in the name of our Lord bom of the Vir¬ 
gin and who died upon the Cross, to give 
birth to her babe upon the land alone of 
France; and that, the day of her delivery 
being at hand, if she were npt capable of 
.kec]nng her oath, it should cost her her 
own life and that of the child. She had 
rnonientarily yielded to that powerful en¬ 
thusiasm whicli had seized upon all the 
guests ; but four months had already 
flown away since that memorable occa¬ 
sion, the fatal term approached, and 
hourly was the royal matron too sensibly 
reminded of the imprudent vow matte by 
the heroic wife. 

That of Alice was of a milder nature : 
.she Itad sworn, it will likewise be re¬ 
membered, “ that the day on whicli the 
Earl of Salisbury should return to Eng¬ 
land after having touched the soil of 
France, she would bestow on him her 
heart and person.’' The moiety of that 
oath was superfluous— het heturt was al¬ 
ready long since given, and therefore did 
she wait with an impatience, equal to that 
of the queen, the arrival of some messen¬ 
ger from Flanders to announce that hos¬ 
tilities had commenced ; and her reve¬ 
rie, though less sorrowful, w;is not the 
less isolated and profound ; only that 
each followed the bias impressed upon 
her mind by its development, which be¬ 
ing, to the one a fear—to the other a 
hope, had wafted them both far into the 
shadowy land of imagination. The queen 
saw- nought save arid and lugubrious 
de.serts, veiled by a cold grey sky, thick¬ 
ly strewn with tombs: the countess, on 
the contrary, roamed onwards amidst 
smiling ine^s all enamelled with those 
white and crimson flowers wherewith 
the chaplets of brides were wont to be 
woven. 

At that moment nine o’clock sounded 
from the castle belfry, and, awakened by 
the brazen hammer, each daughter of 
time seemed to pass in her tum, and 
wing away on those fluttering wings 
which bore her so swiftly to eternity. 
At the first stroke the queen started ; 
then following and counting the rest, 
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with a sadness not exempt from terror— 
At such an hour, on such s night, 
seven years agone,” she said vrith a fal¬ 
tering voice, “ this now so silent and 
tranquil chamber was filled with shrieks 
and tumult.’” 

“ Was it not here,” said Alice in tum, 
drawn from her reverie by the voice of 
the queen, and making response to her 
own thoughts rather than to the worthi 
she had just heard spoken, “ wherein 
your nuptials were celebrated with our 
lord King Edward ?” 

“ Yes, yes, ’twas here,” murmured she 
to whom this question was addressed, 
“ but ’twas aiuither event of more recent 
occurrence to which I made allusion—to 
a bloody and terrible event, and which 
also took place in this chamber—to the 
arrest of Mortimer, the paramour of 
Queen I.sabella.” 

“ Oh !” replied Alice starting in her 
tum and gazing round her with terror, 
“ oft have 1 heard whispers touching 
that tragic history; and, 1 will e’en avow 
it, since tliat we have inhabited this 
castle I have attempted more than once 
to obtain some details as to the locality 
of its occurrence and of the manner 
after wliich it was accomplished. But as 
the king our lord hath restored to his 
mother her liberty and honours, whether 
through fear or ignorance, none would 
give me reply.” 'Then, after a pause— 
“ And you say ’twas here, my lady ?” 
continued Alice, drawing her seat nearer 
to that of the queen. 

” ’Tis not for me,” replied the latter, 
“ to fathom my husband’s secrets, and 
to seek to divine whether tlie Lady Isa¬ 
bella tenants at this hour a palace or a 
gilded prison-house, and whether that 
infamous Mautravers, who hath been 
placed in attendance upon her, hath mis¬ 
sion to serve her os secretary or gaoler : 
that which, in his wisdom my lord the 
king decides, is well decided, and well 
done. I am his htunblo spouse and sub¬ 
ject, and have nought to say ; but, deeds 
done, are done, forever. Heaven itself 
cannot prevent that which once was— 
having been. Thus I tell you, Alice, 
’twas here, in this chamber, seven years 
since, on such a night and at such an 
hour was Mortimer arrested, at the mo¬ 
ment when, rising from this seat per¬ 
chance on which 1 am now seated, and 
quitting this table on which we are Ican- 
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ing, he was about to retire to yon bed, 
in whicli for three montlis past have 1 
not lain in my turn one single night 
without all the actors who took part in 
tliat bloody scene repassing before mine 
eyes, like a train of pallid phantoms. Be¬ 
sides Alice, the walls have better me¬ 
mory and are often more discreet than 
men; the former have kept remem¬ 
brance of all they have witnessed, and 
lo you, the mouA whereby they have 
related it to me,” continued the queen, 
as she pointed with her finger to a deep 
notch made by the edge of a sword in 
one of the carved pillara supporting the 
mantel. ” ’Twas there, where you sit, 
that Dugdale fell; and if you lift the 
matting upon which your, feet are placed, 
you will doubtless see the flooring still 
red with blood; for the struggle was a 
terrible one, and Mortimer defended him¬ 
self like a lion.” 

“ But,” rejoined Alice, pushing back¬ 
wards her fauteuil to avoid that spot 
whereon a human being had passed so 
rapidly from life to mortal ^ony, and 
from that agony to death,—“ but what, I 
pray you, lady, was the veritable fault of 
Roger Mortimer ? It is impossible that 
King Edward could have punished in so 
terrible a manner his kinsman, criminal 
no doubt, but fur whom a deatli so hi¬ 
deous as that he suffered was, perhaps, a 
punishment too severe.” 

“ But, truly, had he committed other 
than faults—he had committed crimes, 
and infamous crimes ; he had, by the 
hands of Gournay and Mautravers, as¬ 
sassinated the king; he had, by false de¬ 
nunciations, caused the head of the Earl 
of Kent to be stricken off*. Master, then, 
of the whole realm, he was leading the 
realm to its ruin; when the veritable king, 
whose power he had usurped and whose 
will, child as he was, be falsified, grew 
towards manhood, all by degrpes became 
unveiled and disclosed to him; but 
army, finance, politics, aU were in the 
han^ of the favourite ! From the strug¬ 
gle with him, as an enemy, arose the 
civil war. The king treated him as an 
assassin and that was enough. One 
night that the parliament had assembled 
in yon city, and the queen and Mortimer 
were shut up in this fortress well guarded 
by their friends, the king won over the 
governor, and by a subterranean pas¬ 
sage which abutted upon tigs chamber, 
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whose aperture I wot not of,*but that it 
lies in some concealed portion of this 
wainscotting, the which I have not been 
able to discover despite my ques^ he 
hither penetrated at &e head of a Dond 
of masked men, among whom were Henry 
Dugdale and Walter de Manny. The 
queen had already retired to rest, and 
Roger was about to do likevrise, when he 
suddenly saw a panel slide open; five 
men wearing masks rushed into the 
chamber, an^ whilst two of them ran to 
the door which they secured inside, the 
oilier three advanced upon Mortimer, 
who, snatching up his sword, felled at the 
first blow Henry Dugdale, as he stretch¬ 
ed forth his hand to seize him. At the 
same time Isabella springing from her 
couch, all unmindful of her unattired 
state and approaching maternity, com¬ 
manded those men to withdraw them¬ 
selves, exclaiming that she was the 
queen. * ’Tis well,’ said one amongst 
them taking off his mask; * but though 
you be queen, my lady, I am the king.’ 
Isabella uttered a shriek on recognising 
Edward, and fell senseless on the floor. 
Meanwhile, Walter de Manny had dis¬ 
armed Roger; and as the queen’s cries 
had been heaj^d, and the guard having 
run to the doors and finding them fast, 
were beginning to batter them in witli 
sword and mace, they carried off Roger 
Mortimer, bound and gagged, through 
the subterranean passage, and replaced 
the wooden panel: so that those who en¬ 
tered found Dugdale dead and the queen 
in a swoon ; but of Roger Mortimer and 
his captors not a trace. Search was in 
vain made after him, for the queen dare 
not say that her son had come himself to 
arrest her lover at her very bedside. So 
that no tidings were heard of him until 
the sentence which condemned him to 
death was issued, and none behpld him 
until he appeared upon the scaflbld, when 
tlic executioner cut open his breast to 
tear out his heart, the which he cast into 
a brazier, leaving the body hanging upon 
a gibbet, where for two days and two 
nights it was exposed to the gaze and in¬ 
sults of tlie populace, until that the king, 
at length granting pardon to the corpse, 
permitted the Friars Minor of London 
to bury it in their church. Lo you, what 
hath passed herein seven years dnec at 
this same hour! Did I not say, truly, 
when J told you ’twas a terrible event?” 
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“ But that subterranean passage ?” 
said Alice; “ tliat concealed panel ?” 

“ I have spoken once only of it to the 
king, and he answered me that the pas¬ 
sage had been walled up, that the panel 
might no longer be opened. ’’ 

“ And you dare rest in this chamber, 
my lady !” said Alice. 

“ What have I to fear, having nought 
to reproach me of?” said the queen, ill 
disguising, under tlie tranquility of her 
conscience, the terror which she felt in 
spite of her strong internal effort to sub¬ 
due it. “ This chamber, moreover, as 
you have said, holds a double remem¬ 
brance, and the first is so dear to me that 
it combats with the second, how fearful 
soever it may be.” 

“ What noise is that ?” cried Ahce, 
seizing the arm of Queen Philippa, in¬ 
tense fear having caused her to forget all 
respect:— 

“ Footsteps approaching; nought else. 
Come, compose yourself, my child.” 

“ The door openeth,” stammered Alice. 

“ Who cometh here ?” said the queen 
turning to die side whence the noise 
came, but unable to discover in the gloom 
those by whom it was caused. 

“ Will her highness permit me to as¬ 
sure her that all is well in the castle of 
Nottingham, and that she may repose 
without fear ?” 

“ All! ’tis you, William !” cried Alice; 
“ 1 pray you, come hither.” 

The young man, nothing expecting tliis 
pressing invitation, uttered too in a voice 
quivering witli emotion, at first remained 
astounded; then springing towards Alice: 

“ What is it, lady 1 What aileth you ? 
what desire you of me ?” 

Nothing, Williiun,” replied Alice, in 
accents whose intonation she had, this 
time, been' more careful to modulate, 
“ nothing: the Queen Pliilippa only de- 
sircth to know whether you have seen 
aught suspicious in your this night’s 
round ?” 

“ And what would you that 1 should 
meet with of suspicion m this fortress, 
lady ?” replied William witli a sigh. 

Her liighness, the queen, is in the mi^t 
of her faithful subjects, and you, my lady ? 
of devoted friends, and 1 am not happy 
enough to have occasion to expose my 
life, in order to spare you even a displea¬ 
sure.” 

“ Think you we have need to sacrifice 
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your life to believe in the sincerity of 
your devotion, Sir William ?” said the 
queen with a smile; “ and that it rc- 
quireth a perilous event to trouble it in 
order that w'' may be grateful for the 
care by which you ensure our tranquil- 
Hty?” 

“ No, my lady," replied William, “ but 
proud and happy though I be to remain 
near you, it shames me not the less at 
times, at the bottom of heart, for the 
little I do in thus watching oyer your 
safety', which runneth no risk, when the 
king and so many favoured knights arc 
gone to win renown and return again 
worthy of those beloving them; whilst 
I, whom they treat as a mere boy, 
but who, natheless, feel within me the 
courage of a man, were I unfortunate 
enough to love, must needs hide that 
love in the lowest depths of my soul, re¬ 
cognising me, as they do, unworthy of 
any response being made thereto.” 

“ Well! calm yourself, William,” said 
the queen, whilst Alice, whom the pas¬ 
sion felt by the young bachelor had not 
escaped, remained silent, “ if we wait yet 
another day without receiving tidings 
from beyond seas, we will send you thi¬ 
ther in quest of them, and nought shall 
hinder you from doing, ere your return, 
some goodly enterprise of war, the which 
you shall relate to us on coming back.” 

“ Oh, lady! lady!” cried William, “ if 
I were happy enough to obtain a like fa¬ 
vour of your highness, after heaven and 
its angels, you would be that being whom 
1 should hold most sacred upon earth.” 

William de Montague had scarcely ut¬ 
tered these words, which he pronounced 
with all that accent of enthusiasm pecu¬ 
liar to youth, ’ere the challenge of the 
sentinel posted above tlie gateway of tlie 
fortress, shouted in a loud voice, was re¬ 
verberated as far ^ the chamber in which 
the two ladies were, and announced that 
some stranger was approaching the outer 
gate. 

“ What is that ?” said the queen. 

“ I know not, but 1 go to Icai-n, my 
lady,” replied William, “ and, your high¬ 
ness permitting, 1 will come immediately 
to render account of it.” 

“ Go,” said the queen, " we await 
you." 

William obeyed, and the two ladies re¬ 
lapsing into that reverie, from which the 
clock striking the hour of nine had drawn 
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them, remained in silence, weaving the 
thread of theirown thoughts,brokenbytbe 
recital o£ tlie catastrophe related by the 
queen, but which the presence of William, 
and the conversation consequent there¬ 
upon, if not wholly dissipated, had at 
least deprivai of some few of its sorrow- 
M impressions. The result was that, 
not contemplating the cliallenge that had 
just reached their ears as the signal of an 
event of any importance, they heard not 
even William's returning footstep: the 
latter approached the queen, and finding 
interrogation delayed him— 

“ 1 am indeed unfortunate, lady,” said 
he, “ and nothing of what I hope for will, 
doubtless, ever befall me, for lo, the 
tidings that I should have gone to seek 
have arrived. 1 am good for naught save 
to guard the hoary towers of this old for¬ 
tress, and must needs resign myself 
thereto.” 

“ What say’st tiiou, William ?” exclaim¬ 
ed the queen, “ and how speakest thou 
of tidings 1 should it be some one from 
the army?” 

Alice uttered not a word, but looked 
at William with an expression so suppli¬ 
cating, that he turned towards her, and 
repli^ rather to her silence than to tlie 
queen’s question, so pressingly interro¬ 
gative seemed that silence to him— 

** There are two men who say, at least, 
that they coma therefrom, and pretend 
that they are charged with a message 
from King Edward. Would you that 
they be admitted to your presence, my 
lady ?” 

“ On the instant,” cried the queen. 

” Despite the late hour ?” asked Wil¬ 
liam. 

' “ At any hour of day or night, he who 
flbmes to me on the part of my lord and 
master is wdcome.” 

“And doubly welcome I trust me," 
spoke from the doorway a young and so- 
noerous voice, “ is’t not so, fair aunt, 
when the comer names himself Walter de 
Manny, and that same bringeth good 
news.” 

The queen uttered a joyful cry as she 
rose -from her seat extending her hand 
to the kni^t, who, bare4teaded and dis¬ 
encumber^ of his helmet, which on en¬ 
tering he had handed to some page or 
esquire, advanced towards the two la^cs. 
As for his companion, he remained near 
to the door, wearing his helmet with the 
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vizor closed. The queen was so moved 
that she saw the messenger of h^pincss 
kneel before her, and felt his lips pressed 
upon her hand, without daring to put a 
single question to him. As for Alice, she 
trembled in every limb; and William, 
divining what was in W heart, had 
leaned himself against the waiuscolting. 

“ Tliat knight hath made a vow, fair 
aunt, as you too have, my lady Alice 
who speakest not a word and yet gaze 
so fixedly on me. Come, assure yonr- 
self,” continued he, addressing hunself 
to the latter, he is living and that right 
heartily, albeit he sees daylight with but 
one eye.” 

“ Thanks,” said Alice, at length re¬ 
lieved from the burden which had weigh¬ 
ed upon her heart, “ thanks. Now tell 
you us the whereabout of tiie king, and 
where bideth the army ?” 

“Ay, ay! say, Walter,” quickly re¬ 
joined the queen, “ the last news that 
reached us from Flanders, is that of 
defiance sent to the King Philip of Val- 
vois. What hath happened since ?” 

“ Oh! little matter of import,” re¬ 
plied Walter; “ only, as maugre t})o8e 
same defiances and pledged words, the 
lords of the empire delay to hie them 
to the rendezvous, and as, from day to 
day, we marked the king’s brow grow 
darker, it came into the minds of Salis¬ 
bury and your humble knight, that tiiis 
same gathering sorrow was inspired by 
remembrance of the vow that you had 
made, and that despite his impatience, 
he could not aid you in its acquittal. 
Therefore, without saying ought to any 
one, we took us some forty lances from 
amongst the surest and Mdest of our 
good companions in arms, and, setting 
out for Brabant, we pricked on so stoutly 
night and day, that we traversed Hain- 
ault, laid Mortagne in ashes as we passed 
t}iereby,and leaving Condc to the rear¬ 
ward, crossed tlie Schelde and went to 
refresh us at the Abbey of Deuain; then, 
at last, we arrived before a strong and 
goodly castle which rears its towers in 
France, and is called Thun I’Eveque. 
We made the tour of it to examine it at 
all points, and having seen that it was 
exactly what you craved, fair aunt, we 
put our steeds to the gallop, and Salis- 
Wy and I entered the courtyard, wherein 
we found the garrison, which, recognising 
lu for what we, of a verity, were, made 
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a show of defiance and broke some few 
lances not to have semblance of sur¬ 
rendering ere they had struck a blow. 
Thereupon we, promptly, visited the in¬ 
terior in order to see whether there 
might aot be something to be com¬ 
manded to be done in order to render 
it worthy of its destination. The cas¬ 
tellan had but just tapestried it anew for 
his lady’s comfort; so that wiA the aid 
of Heaven, fair aunt, you will ie therein 
as fully at your e^se to bestow another 
heir upon our lord the king, as though 
you were in your palace of Westminster 
or Greenwich. So seeing, incontinently 
placed we therein good garrison, com¬ 
manded by my brother, and we returned 
in all haste to the king to tell him how 
matters went, and that he had nought 
more wherewith to disquiet himself.” 

“ Thus then,” timidly faltered Alice, 
“ the Earl of Salisbury hath faithfully 
kept his vow.” 

“ Ay, my lady!” exclaimed the other 
knight, for the first time breaking silence 
and advancing towards her as he unfast¬ 
ened his helmet and placed one knee on 
the ground;—“ now will you keep 
yours ?” 

Alice involuntarily uttered a shriek. 
That second knight was Peter of Salis¬ 
bury, who had returned with one half of 
his forehead still bound with the scarf 
Alice had presented to him, and which 
had not quitted it since the memorable 
day of the Vow of the Heron, as a few 
drops of congealed blood fallen from a 
slight wound which he had received on 
the head, attested. 

A fortnight afterwards Queen Philippa 
landed on the coast of Flanders, accom¬ 
panied by Walter de Manny, and Peter 
of Salisbury which had received, in the 
castle of Wark, the hand of the lovely 
Alice. 

These were the first two vows accom¬ 
plished, of those which had been sworn 
upon the heron. 

CHAPTER XI. 

The word of a Imight 

Notwiihstandii^ tlie enthusiasm with 
which the lords of the Empire had un¬ 
dertaken this war, they had shown them¬ 
selves hitherto full tardy in entering 
upon it. Edward nevertheless evinced 
infinite patience, and, thanks to the gal¬ 
lant achievement of Walter de 
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had caused the Lady Philii^ of Hain- 
ault to be conducted under a safe escort 
to the castle of Thun-l’Evfeque, wherein 
she was, according to her vow, eventually 
delivered upon the soil of France of a 
son, who received the name of John, 
afterwards Duke of Lancaster.* After 
recovering iiom her accouchement the 
queen repaired to Ghent, where she 
abode in castle of the Count of Hain- 
aolt, in the market-place Vendredi. 

All these delays ^owed Philip of Va¬ 
lois time to m^e provision for a war 
which, to ensure the success hoped for 
by Edward, ought to have been ccnduct- 
cd with all the rapidity and silence of 
an imexpected invasion. Scarcely had 
Philip been defied by the lords of the 
Empire ere, in expectation of that decla¬ 
ration of war, he re-assembled his army 
in France, opened his negotiations with 
Scotland, and sent strong garrisons into 
the country of Cambresis, where the sa¬ 
gacity of Sir Walter Manny and the Earl 
of Salisbury indicated that the attack 
would first be made. Meanwhile he 
caused the earldom of Fonthieu, held by 
King Edward in right of his mother, to 
be taken possession of, and dispatched 
ambassadors to the different lords of the 
Empire—amongst others to the Earl of 
Hainault, his nephew, who had just suc¬ 
ceeded to the inheritance of his ances¬ 
tral territory, his father William having 
died of that attack of the gout which had 
seized him at the moment of the arrival 
of the ambassadors from King EdWard—- 
to the Duke of Lorraine, the Count de 
Bar, the Bishop of Metz, and Uie Lord 
Adolphus de la Marche, in order that 
they might not enter into the Ic^uc 
forming against him. The four last an¬ 
swered that they had already refused tb 
King Edward the concurrence which he 
had asked of them. As ibr the Earl of 
Hainault, he replied immediately by 
letters, that he took up arms alike for 
the Germanic empire and tlic kingdom 
of France, and so long as Edward should 
fight upon the emperor’s territories, as 
Vicar of the Empire, he would remain 
the ally of Edward ; but tliat, so soon as 
Edward should enter the realm of France, 
he would rally round Ihe banner of Phi¬ 
lip of VaJois, and aid him to defend his 

• This title he assumed in right of his wife 
and cousin the Lady Blanche of Lancaster. 
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kinp^om, Uius ready was he to keep his 
double engagement towards each of his 
two lords paramount. At length, Philip 
apprised Hugues Q.uieret^ Nicholas Be- 
huchet, and Barbevaire, commanders of 
his fleet, that threats of defiance had 
been given, and that war was declared 
between France and England, and gave 
them full liberty to send forth flieir 
cruisers and do his enemies all possible 
mischief. These bold pirates needed not 
to be twice told ; they instantly set sail 
for the English coast, and one certain 
Sunday morning, whilst all the inhabit¬ 
ants were at mass, entered the harbour 
of Southampton, landed, took and pil¬ 
laged the town, carried ofiT maids and 
matrons, loaded their ships with booty, 
and then retreating on board, so soon as 
the tide served, took flight as rapidly as 
birds of prey — carrying away within 
their claws the booty upon which they 
had as unexpectedly as, successfully, 
pounced. 

The King of England, on his part 
had set out for Malines with all his 
array, and reached Brussels, in which 
city the Duke of Brabant had taken 
up his quarters, in order to learn from 
the latter how far he might depend 
upon former promises. There he found 
Uobert d’Artois who, ever indefatigable 
in his projects of war, had arrived from 
Hainault. The tidings from that quarter 
were most satisfactory ; the young count, 
urged by his uncle Jean de Beaumont, 
had proceeded to arm his followers with 
all possible dispatch, and held himself in 
rea^noss to enter upon tlie campaign. 
As for the Duke of Brabant, he appeared 
still in the same mind; and as Edward 
told him that his intention was to lay 
siege to Cambray, he bound himself by 
oath to rejoin him before that town with 
twelve hundred lances and eight thou¬ 
sand men-at-arms. This engagement 
satisfied Edward, who, having received 
news tliat the lords of the Empire were 
advancing on their side, no longer hesi¬ 
tated to put himself upon the march. 
The'first night he took up his quarters 
in the town of Nivclle, and the second 
night reached Mons, where he found the 
young Count William his brother-in-law, 
and Sir Jean de Beaumont, bis marshal, 
in the territory of Hainault, who was en¬ 
joined by his vow to conduct the army as 
far as the borders of France. 
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Edward then halted, for two days, at 
Mons, where he and his retinue, which 
comprised a score of the greatest barons 
of England, were sumptuously feasted by 
the counts and knights inhabiting those 
parts. During these two days the whole 
of his troops quartered in the same coun¬ 
try rejoined him; so that finding him¬ 
self at the head of a powerful force, he 
marched towards Valenciennes, which 
he entered, taking with him twelve 
knights only, and leaving his army en¬ 
camped in the environs of the town : the 
Count of Hainault had already arrived 
there, as also Sir Jean de Beaumont, the 
Lords d’Enghien, de Fagnoelles and de 
Verchin, and several other noblemen, 
who all came out at the gates to meet 
him. The (bunt of Hainault awaited 
the arrival of his royal relative at the 
top of the palace steps, surrounded by 
his court. 

Having reached the outer courtyard, 
King Edward paused awhile before the 
grand entrance, whereupon the Bishop 
of Lincoln being present said;— 

“ William d’Aussonne, Bishop of Cam¬ 
bray, I admonish you as proctor, on the 
part of tlie King of England, Vicar of 
the Emperor of Rome, that you consent 
to open the gates of the city of Cambray; 
and if you shall do otherwise, you 
incur forfeit to the empire and we will 
enter by force.” 

No one replied to this summons;— 
for the Bishop of Cambray was not pre¬ 
sent—the Bishop of Lincoln therefore 
continued:— 

“ Count William of Hainault, we ad¬ 
monish you, on the part of the Emperor 
of Rome, that with all the force you may 
be able to muster, you come and assist 
the King of England, his vicar, before 
the city of Cambray, the which he is 
about to besiege.” 

The Count of Hainault made answer, 
—“ Willingly will I do that which 1 am 
bound to do —And, immediately de¬ 
scending the great stairway, the count 
approached Edward to hold his stirrup 
whilst he dismounted, and taking the 
king by the hand conducted him to the 
grand hall of audience, wherein supper 
was served up. 

The next day the English monarch 
lodged at Haspre, where he halted two 
days, awaiting the coming up of his own 
troops, as well as those of his German 
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allies; here tlic youijp; Count of Hain¬ 
an]) and Jiis uncle, Sir Jean de Beau¬ 
mont, accompanied by a magnificent 
array, first joined him; thou arrived the 
Duke of Gueldres, the Marquis of Ju- 
liers, tlvc Margrave of Misniu and the 
East, the Counts of Mons and de Sahn, 
the Lord of Fauquemont, Sir Arnold de 
Blankcnheim, and a host of other nobles, 
knights and barons, and their several 
forces. Seeing his army thus complete, 
■with the exception of the Duke of Bra¬ 
bant’s troops, who had promisen to join 
him before Cambray, Edward set for¬ 
ward and took up his position I'ound the 
city. The day following, the Duke of 
Brabant arrived, as he had pledged him¬ 
self, with nine hundred lances, without 
counting the men-at-aims and a host of 
other armed men and foot soldiers :hc took 
up a position on the liank of the Schelde 
opposite the King of England, where a 
bridge was thrown across the river to af¬ 
ford communication Ixdwccn the two ar¬ 
mies. Hereupon Edward sent his chal¬ 
lenge to the King of France. 

Whilst (hese preparations were making 
bt'foro Cambray, the lords, impatient to 
add to llicir cliivalric renown, over-ran 
the country from Avesucs to Douay, 
and found all the land “ full, fat, and 
brisk for it was long since war had 
been carried on in those parts. As 
they thus rode forward it chanced that 
Sir .lean de Beaumont, Sir Henry of 
Flanders, the Lords de Fauquemont, do 
Beautersens, and de Kuck, followed by 
some five hundred lances, csime before 
the town of Hannccourt. Tin; inhabi¬ 
tants had already conveyed all their move¬ 
ables and stores into the fortress belonging 
to it. Apart from the desire of performing 
a gallant deed of arms, this circiunstancc 
washy no means iiidiiierentto the knights 
of that period, who looked upon any 
booty, which might happen to fall into 
their hands, as a portion of revenue 
bestowed upon them by providence. 
Thinking to surprise tire city, they ad¬ 
vanced hastily upon it; but bonds of war¬ 
riors having been seen in the neighbour¬ 
hood, the inliabitants were, therefore, upon 
their guard. However, there was present, 
at that time, an abbot of great sagacity 
and courage, who, like most of tlie clergy 
of that period, could wield the lance as 
skilfully as he could sustain tlie crucifix, 
whose goodly person bore indeed, with 
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equal grace, the breast-plate or tlie stole. 
This worthy ecclesiastic at this hour of 
peril, placed himself at tlie head of the 
defensive operations, and ordered a bar¬ 
rier of palisades to be constructed with tlie 
utmost expedition, outside the gates of 
Hannecourt; ’saving, however, a space 
between the outwork and the gate; he 
then ordered all his people to man the 
ramparts and ascend die turrets, and, 
having well provided tliem with stones, 
quick-lime and every kind of offensive 
missile then in use, he placed himself at 
the head of tlie most valiant men-at-arms 
he could find, between the barrier and the 
town, keeping the gale open behind him 
to leave a safe retreat for his companions. 
These precautions taken, he awaited the 
enemy, who shortly appeared, and finding 
that the town was prepared for the at¬ 
tack, advanced with due precaution, but 
without encountering any hindrance on 
the part of those who were expecting 
them. 

At about twenty paces from the walls. 
Sir Jean de Beaumont, Sir Henry of 
Flanders, the Lord of Fauquemont and 
otlier knights dismounted, as did likewise 
their men-at-arms, and, closing the vizors 
of iheir helmets, drew their swords and 
resolutclyapproachedtheguarded barriers. 
When those upon the ramparts saw tliat 
an assault was meditated, they rained 
down a shower of stones, logs, and pots of 
quick lime, upon their assailants ; but as 
die latter were almost all clad in good ar¬ 
mour they continued nevertheless to ad¬ 
vance until they had actually reached the 
barriers; these they strove to hew down 
to open for themselves a passage, but 
they were strong and firmly set in the 
ground, so that being unprovided with ma¬ 
chines, the timbers resisted all their efforts. 
11 was therefore necessary to change their 
tactics and to begin a fresh attack. The 
knights accordingly thrust their lances 
and swords through the intervals of the 
palisades, spearing and stabbing at those 
within who defended themselves witJi 
valour. Sir Abbot spared not himself, 
but was foremost in giving and receiving 
stout blows, whilst those above upon the 
ramparts continued to showerdown stones, 
beams and fire-pots. It chanced that in 
the melee, Sir Henry of Flanders and the 
Abbot of Hennecourt crossed swords to¬ 
gether, and as the first was more skilful 
in the use of Uiis weapon than the lat- 
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ter, and the latter stronger in the wrist 
Uian Sir Henry, the Abbot perceiving 
Uie disadvantage, flung down his weapon, 
and, scbsing that of the knight with both 
hands by the bare blade, he set himself 
Arm upon his legs, drawing his antago¬ 
nist widi great force towards the barriers, 
who on his part, unwilling to relinquish 
his sword, was compelled to follow it. 
The result was that the blade first passed 
the palisades, then tlie handle of the sword, 
and next the knight’s ann, whereupon 
the Abbot quitted hold of the blade and 
seized the arm which held it, pulling it 
inside as far as the shoulder, and so 
rudely, that had the grating been wide 
enough he would have had his man en¬ 
tirely tlirough. During the whole of this 
struggle. Sir Henry of Flanders was in 
the extreme of danger, as he could in 
no way defend himself; for whilst the 
Abbot dragged at him' witli one hand, 
with the other he struck at him witli his 
dagger, endeavouring to shatter his vizor. 
ni.s brother knights, on their parts, see¬ 
ing the peril he ran, went to him and 
endeavoured to deliver him. In this they 
at Icngtli succeded; but not before Sir 
Henry, having had a narrow escape of 
losing his life, lost his sword, which the 
Abbot picked up in great triumph, and, 
as a precious trophy, it was long preserved 
in tlic chapter-house in Hennccourt, 
when forty years afterwards it w’as shewn 
to Froissart whilst relating to him by what 
valiant achievement it had fallen into 
such keeping. As for the assailants, see¬ 
ing from this first check that there Was 
nothing to be done, they gave up the at¬ 
tempt and drew off towards Cambray, 
where they found King Edward, the Duke 
of ilrabant and the lords of the Empire, 
who had just completed their outworks 
for tlie siege and where jireparing for the 
assault. The new comers began their 
skirmishing and combats anew, for they 
had to revenge the repulse which their 
comrades had just sustained, and Sir John 
of Hainault had to avenge the death of a 
young knight of Holland, named Her¬ 
man, whom he greatly loved, and who 
had been slain in that rasli enterprise. 
Sir John then went to join the company 
of the Lord of Fauquement, of the knight. 
Sir d’Enghian and Sir*Walter de Manny, 
who intended to attiuik the town at a gate 
called Robert’s gate, whilst die Coimt 
William, his nephew, purposed with his 
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party to make tlie attack at the St. Quen¬ 
tin gate. 

'The Count of Hainault it was who, a 
young bachelor full of ardour to make bis 
first essay, had been foremost to reach 
the harrier and begin die combat; they 
had, however, to deal with a town very 
difierendy fortified to tiiat of Hennecourt, 
and with a brave garrison abundantly 
provided with arms, and artillery. Not¬ 
withstanding, therefore, the marvellous 
prbwess shown on the part of the Lord 
Jean de ^Beaumont and Sir Walter dc 
Manny, they were repulsed, and returned 
to their tents well beaten and dioroughly 
tired, without having gained the slightest 
advantage. 

On the same night news reached die 
King of England that his adversary, hav¬ 
ing heard of the arrival before Cambray, 
had dispatched his constable, Raoul, 
Count of Eu and Ghines, to St. Quentin, 
with a strong armed force, to guard diat 
city and the frontiers. The T.ords de 
Coiircy and de Hum, moreover, had ar¬ 
rived in their territories, which were sit¬ 
uate upon the borders of France; and as 
the country lying between Quentin and 
Peronne was thickly strengthened by all 
the flower of the French chivalry, it was 
probable that Phihp of Valois could not 
himself long delay making his personal 
appearance before his cousin of England. 

Philip of Valois having, in fact, learned 
that a herald from the Duke of Brabant 
had aiTived, forthwith granted him audi¬ 
ence in tlie castle of Compiegne, and on 
tliis occasion, as on the last, he hod sum¬ 
moned beside him his aged and loyal host¬ 
age, Loon of Crainheim. The latter, 
I'cckoning upon the pledged word of his 
lord, had in all confidence seated himself 
near the king, but at the first word of tlie 
herald, recognising tliat his mission had 
reference to his own people, he had risen 
from his seat with the intention of retir¬ 
ing from the audience chamber. There¬ 
upon Philip, witliout taking his eyes oft' 
his cousin’s envoy, had extended his hand 
to seize the knight’s arm, so that the lat¬ 
ter, detained through respect, remained 
standing in his place and was compelled 
to hear to the end the defiance given by 
his master to the king. When the herald 
had ended his cartel, Philip of Valois, 
who had, with a smile upon his lips, heard 
him throughout, turned towards the 
knight, exclaiming, “ Well! Messire de 
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de Crainheim, what say’st thou to 
that ?” 

“ I say, sire,” replied the aged knight, 
” that I have guaranteed my lord of Bra¬ 
bant ujTOn my life, and that, if he hath 
failed him of his word, I will not fail me 
of mine. 

Five days afterwards, at the moment 
when King Philip was about to set out 
for Peronne, they came to tell him that 
the knight, Leon of Crainheim, to whom 
he had given leave to return to his mas¬ 
ter’s court, had during that nigm expired. 

The aged knight, unwilling to survive 
the shame of him whom he represented, 
had suffered himself to die of hunger. 

CHAPTER XII. 

The challenge—preparations for battU*- the 
chase of the hare—Knights of the Hare—incur¬ 
sions of the Scots. 

As the siege of Cambray, notwith¬ 
standing the courage of the .nssailants did 
not nakc the slightest progress, and the 
English King having learned tliat Philip 
of Valois, after issuing his summons at 
Peronne, had reached St. (luentin witli 
all his forces, assembled a conclave of his 
best and worthiest counsellors—amongst 
whom were the Count Robert d’Artois, 
Sir Jean de Beaumont, the Bishop of Lin¬ 
coln, the Earl of Salisbui'y, the Mtuquis 
do .Tuliers and Walter de Manny—to con¬ 
sult with them whether it were better to 
continue the siege or march forward to 
meet his adversary. The discussion was 
short, for they were of unanimous opinio 
that the city of Cambray being strongly 
walled and well manned, nothing could 
be less certain than its capture ; and that, 
it would be preferable to bring about 
an engageract in the open country, than 
here before a city to waste strength 
uselessly until the winter, which was fast 
approaching, had arrived. Command was 
consequently given for the lords to break 
up their encampment. Each struck his 
tents and pavilion, collected his followers 
under his own banner and put himself on 
the march, towards Mount St. Martin, 
a monastery belonging to the diocese of' 
Cambray, situate upon the frontiers of 
Picardy. As Sir Jean de Beaumont had 
accomplished his vow by serving the army 
in the office of marshal os long as it had 
waged war upon the territories of the 
Empire or the land of Hainault, he now 
restored his command to the King of £ng- 
hmd, who divided it into three marshal- 
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sliips and appointed them to the Earls of 
Northampton, Gloucester, and Sufi'olk. 
As for the office of constable, it was allot¬ 
ted to the Earl of Warwick, who immedi¬ 
ately assumed tlie conduct of the army, 
which having marched as far ad the foot 
of Mount St. Martin, crossed tlie Schelde 
without any hindrance, either on the part 
of the French or by being compelled to 
ford the river. Having gained the oppo¬ 
site bank, the Earl of Hainault rode up to 
Edward, dismounted from his horse, and, 
placing one knee upon the groimd, beg¬ 
ged that he would give him leave, accord¬ 
ing to liis pledged word, to join the King 
of France, in order Uiat he might keep 
his word as faitlifully towards the one as 
the other monarch ; for, tlms as he had 
served the King of England, his brother- 
in-law in the Empire, he wished to servo 
his uncle, the King of France, in that 
kingdom. Edward, who was aware of 
his engagement, offered no objection, but 
raised up the count, saying : 

” God keep you." Then having taken 
off his gauntlet, he extended him his 
hand. William, of Hainault, kis.sed it, 
remounted his horse, made a last obeisance 
to the king, and rode out of die Jirmy ac¬ 
companied by all his friends and men-at- 
arms, with the exception of his uncle, 
Jean do Beaumont, who, still under the 
banner of France, for the aid which he 
had given to the Queen ,Isabella, of 
England, made no scruple of remaining 
amongst the lords of the Empire, al- 
tliough the allied army had then passed 
into France. 

When the young count William had 
taken his departure, a second council was 
held to decide whether it would be advis¬ 
able to enter the country furtlicr, or, 
whilst awaiting the French army, skirt 
along Hainault, whence provisions and 
muniments could reach tliem daily, with¬ 
out hindrance. Opinions were divided ; 
but the Duke of Brabant having declared 
himself strongly in favour of the latter 
mode of tactics, they all, at length, sidwl 
with him ; the English army was, there¬ 
fore, immediately formed into tliree bat¬ 
talions ; the first under tlie command of 
the marshals, the second under the king 
in person, and th^ third under command 
of the Duke of Brabant. The whole of 
the army then selforward upon the march, 
bunlingwith one hand, and pillaging witli 
the other, and performing not more than 
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three leagues daily, in order, that upon the 
line traversed, nothing might escape its 
ravage—towns, villages or farms ; so that, 
in its rear, every thing disappeared, vine¬ 
yards, forests, harvests, earthly riches and 
gills of Heaven, like as it were a devas¬ 
tating torrent which, having swept re- 
morsely onwards, had left desert and un¬ 
cultivated all that before had been smiling, 
fertile and populous. 

The array lialted from time to time ; 
and, on such occasion, like a flaming 
dragon extending one of its wings, a troop 
detached itself from the flanks, deployed 
towards Picardy, or the lle-de-Francc, 
burning and pillaging several towns, 
whose conflagrations were seen and whose 
clamours were heard even in the very 
heart of tlie kingdom; thus suffered 
Origny, St. JBengit and Guise. Atlength, 
King Edward having learned from Bohe- 
ric, an abbey of Citcaux, situate in the 
diocese of Laon, that King Philip had set 
out for St. Quentin at the head of more 
tlian a hundred thousand men to offer 
him battle, being unwilling to have the 
a[)pearance of retreating by continuing to 
follow a route which widened the distance 
bt;twccn him and his enemy, heaccording- 
ly ret raced his steps, resting that same day 
on which he received the news, at Ferva- 
ques, on the morrow at Montreuil, and 
the next day took up his quarters at Fla- 
inengcrie, and having found a convenient 
ioealily where to post his army, amount¬ 
ing to nearly forty-five thousand men. he 
determined there to await King Philip, 
having sufficiently retrograded in the di¬ 
rect ion by w'hich his enemy was advancing, 
that he might not be suspected of a de¬ 
sire to avoid a battle. 

The King of France, on his part, had 
indeed set out for St. Quentin; he had 
marched so far with his army as to reach 
Vironfosse, and had Uiere halted, com¬ 
manding all his fbUowers to pitch their 
tents ; liis intention was to await at tliat 
place the English King, and all lus allies, 
from whom he was only two leagues dis¬ 
tant. The Count William of Ilainault 
having now learnt that the King of France 
was lodged at Vironfosse, rode forward 
from Quesnoy, where, as yet, he had re¬ 
mained inactive, until he had gained the 
French army and presented himself before 
his uncle at tlie head of five hundred 
lances. Notwithstanding the magnificent 
array King Pllilip gave him at first as uf- 
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ficiently cold reception ; lor he could not 
forget that with the same retinue he had 
joined the besiegers before Cambray. But 
the Count William sagely excused himself, 
saying tliat he had been forced to obey 
the Emperor, for whom he had been 
obliged to take up arms, as he now was 
for the King of France ; tlie truth of which 
was so apparent that the king and his 
council were fully satisfied with his con¬ 
duct, and ordered a post to be assigned to 
him in th^entre of the army as near as 
possible to the royal tent. 

Edward was not tardy in making him¬ 
self acquainted with the disposition of his 
adversary’s force and the character of the 
small space of ground which separated the 
two armies. He immediately assembled 
the council composed of the lords of the 
Empire, his marshals, and barons and 
prelates of England, asking tliem whether 
it was .still tlieir resolve to fight, and if 
.so that tlicy would give him tlie best ad¬ 
vice what was necessary to be done at 
such a crisis. The lords, at his first 
speaking, looked on in silence, then de¬ 
ferring ap(*ech to the Duke of Brabant, 
that nobleman arose and said, he believed 
tliat it was the duty and the honour of all, 
to fight, whatever might be the inferiority 
of their numbers, and that they ought, 
without del,ay, to dispatch a herald to the 
King of France, to invite him to give them 
battle, and name his own day for the pur¬ 
pose. This j)ro|josjil was received witJi 
unanimous applause, and the Duke of 
(iueldres’ lierdd, who could speak the 
French Language, was charged, in tlie 
name of the King of England and the 
lords of the Empire, to carry defiance to 
the King of France. The herald instantly 
mounted his horse with a train worthy of 
those whom he represented, and after 
riding forward for only two short hours 
(so near were the two armies posted to 
each other), he reached the French out 
posts, and demanded to be instantly cen- 
ducted into the royal presence. 

The King of France receivingthe herald 
in customary form, surrounded by his 
council, listened with pleasure to the mis¬ 
sion which this prudent messenger had 
so respectfully executed. Philip of Va¬ 
lois replied, that he fully understood the 
message, tlmt King Edward had halted 
and was anxious to give him battle, and 
accordingly appointed the Friday next 
following, that being the day after the 
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morrow, a day in which it would be re¬ 
quisite for him to come to issue; then, 
taking off from his slioulders his royal 
mantle, lined with ermine and ikstened 
with a chain of gold, he gave it to the 
herald in token that he was welcome and 
that the news which he had brought him 
was good news. That night the herald 
returned to Edward’s army, related the 
good cheer which he had received at tlie 
hands of tlie French King, and^atthefol- 
lowing Friday was fixed upon for battle. 
This report quickly spread itself amongst 
the lords of the Empire and the English 
barons, who until late at night busily 
occupied themselves in examining their 
arms and making all needful preparation. 

On the morrow, the count of Hainault 
charged the lords of Tupigny and Fagno- 
elles, two of the knights in whom he had 
full confidence for courage and wisdom, 
to reconnoitre the King of England’s bat¬ 
talion. Mounting their fleetest coursers, 
and, keeping themselves within the covert 
of a wood whicli extended along the whole 
line, they skirted the English army for a 
long while so closely, that they were able 
to see all its dispositions. 'Thus riding, 
it chanced that the I^ord de Fagnoelles’s 
horse, which had been badly bitted, hav¬ 
ing been struck suddenly on the crupper 
by tlie branch of a tree, took fright, and 
seizing the bit between liis teeth in such 
a manner that he gained the mastery over 
his rider, carried him out of the wood, 
.'ind dashing through towards the army of 
King Edward, bore him into the midst of 
the Imperial knight’s quarters, where he 
threw him off. The Lord de Fagnoelles 
was instantly surrounded and taken by 
five or six Germans, who. as speedily pro¬ 
posed, that as he had not been taken in 
battle, but by mere accident, they should 
set him atliberty, provided he would give 
them good security for the amount of his 
ransom. The Lord of f'agnoelles then 
demanded to be conducted before Sir Jean 
deBcaumont, whomarvelledgrcatly, when 
coming out of mass, at finding his old 
and excellent acquaintance at the gate. 
Tlie prisoner then related to him how he 
had fallen into the hands of the Germans, 
and the offer made by those who had held 
him captive. Sir Jean de Beaumont im¬ 
mediately became guarantee for the sum 
demanded ; and, having invited him to 
dine, afterthe dessert was on table, ordered 
his attendants to bring back liis horse and 
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sword, which he freely gave liim, on this 
condition alone, that he would charge 
himself with his host’s compliments to the 
Count William, his nephew. The Lord 
of Fagnoelles having given sucli promise, 
returned towards tlie encampment of his 
lord, to whom he was able to give certain 
news of the army of King Edward, having 
seen it much more closely than he had 
reckoned upon when setting forth in the 
morning for his recognizance. 

On the same evening, whilst the King 
of France kept vigil within his tent, a 
messenger, covered with dust and sadly 
fatigued, (since from the getting his foot 
into the stirrup he had daily ridden twenty 
leagues upon the same horse)—was con¬ 
ducted into Philip’s presence. The indi¬ 
vidual came from the Island of Sicily, and 
brought letters from Robert, Count of 
Provence and King of Naples. The 
French monarch, who knew the learning 
of his cousin and his science in astrology, 
had consulted him on the first report of 
the war reaching him, with a view to 
know what might be the issue of it. 
Whereupon King Robert had interrogated 
by the stars, and in their favourable and 
malign conjunction, had at difi’erent times 
cast horoscopes upon the fate of the Kings 
of France and England, and had inva¬ 
riably found that wherever and whenever 
King Edward should be present in person. 
King Philip would be beaten and discom¬ 
fited, with great damage to his kingdom 
of France ; he had written, therefore, to 
the latter king not to fight, were the num¬ 
ber of his troops three to one; the issue 
of the combat being written beforehand 
upon die eternal book which tlie hand of 
man could in no wise change. 

Philip took special care not to communi¬ 
cate tlie contents of those letters to any 
one, lest the army might be discouraged; 
and, notwithstanding the reasons and for¬ 
bidding warning ofhiscousin—the Sicilian 
King, he resolved, if King Edward would 
give battle, not to retreat one single step, 
since he, it was, who had fixed die day for 
it; but, at the same time, not to march in 
search of him, if his position gave him ad¬ 
vantage of ground and sun. 

On the morning of the next day, each 
of the two armies got themselves in readi¬ 
ness and heard mass. The two kings also 
and many lords made confession and com¬ 
municated, as it became men to do who 
were going into battie, and who desired to 
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hold themselveB prepared (if auch their 
destiny should be) to appear before their 
Maker. After tlm the chiefs set forward 
witli tlieir troops, following each other in 
single file upon ^e borders of wide ex> 
tending maizes, which were so deep with 
water and rushes, as not to be crossed 
without great difiiculty, and presenting oft- 
times a perilous path to the first who ven¬ 
tured that way. -At the end of an hours’ 
inarch, the two armies found themselves 
in presence of one anotlier, and each king 
set his battalions in array. 

Edward, who had the advantage of 
position, separated his army into three 
divisions, all being on foot, having first 
placed the horses and ^ggage in a small 
wood to tlie rear and fortified his line 
with waggons and carriages. The first 
division numbering eight thousand men, 
displayed twenty-two banners and sixty 
pennons ; it was composed of Germans, 
under the command of the Duke of Guel- 
dres, the Count of Juliers, the Marquis 
of Brandenburg, Sir .lohn of Hainault, 
the Margrave of Misnia, the Count of 
Mons, Uie Count of Salin, the Lord de 
Fauquemont, and Sir Arnold de Biaken- 
heim. 

The Duke of Brabant commanded the 
second, and under him served some Flem¬ 
ish lords, who had rallied round his ban¬ 
ner, together with the liighest and bravest 
barons of his territories, so that he found 
himself at the head of twenty-four ban¬ 
ners and eighty pennons, commanding 
seven tliousand men, well attired, armed, 
and accoutred—all, indeed, bold and 
brave soldiers. 

The third battalion, which was the 
strongest, had the King of England for 
its leader ; aroimd him were ranged the 
barons of his nation, and foremost, his 
cousin, Earl Henry of Derby, son of Lord 
Henry of Lancaster, the Wr3meck, the 
Bishops of Lincoln and Durham, the Earls 
of Northampton, Gloucester, Sufiblk and 
Hertford, Lord Robert d’Artois, Lord 
Reginald of Cobbam, the Lords, Louis 
and Jean de Beauchamp, Lord Hugh 
Hastings, Sir Walter de Manny, and, 
finally, the Earl of Salisbury who after 
a fortnights’ brief honeymoon had quitted 
his young and lovely bride, and now ac- 
quitted of hia vow with both his eyes 
unbandaged and gleaming with chivalrous 
ardour, had just eagerly joined the royal 
army. Above that sea of steel, of which 
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each man formed a wave, mid which 
advanced like a tide, composed of six 
thousand men-at-arms and six thousand 
archers, floated twenty-eight banners and 
ninety pennons; finally, beliind these 
three divisions, there was a rear guard 
posted under the command of the Earls of 
Warwick and Pembroke; Lord Milton 
and several other good knights being 
captains therein, and holding themselves 
in readim^ to capy aid to any portion of 
the van wnich might become weakened; 
tlus rear guard was composed of four 
tliousand men. 

As for tlie King of France, he had 
around him such a host, and so goodly an 
array of his best and noblest chivalry, tliat 
it was a sight marvellous to look upon ; 
but the detail would be tedious to narrate. 
When his battalions were armed and set 
in order upon the ground appointed for 
them, there were tv’O hundred and twen¬ 
ty-seven banners, five hundred and sixty 
pennons, lour kings, six dukes, thirty-six 
counts, four thousand knights, and more 
than sixty thousand men from amongst 
the lower orders of France, all so entirely 
armed that they appeared like a sheet of 
glass in which the sun was mirrored; but 
that cliivahy, so terrible and imposing to 
gaze upon, was divided upon the stra¬ 
tegy of the day; for some said that it 
woidd be a sliamc to have approached so 
near the enemy without fighting, whilst 
others considered that it was an error to 
give battle, since the King of France had 
all to lose and nought to gain by it: for, 
should he be defeated, the enemy could at 
a blow strike into the very heart of the 
countiy, whilst if he remained victor, he 
could not, for all that, conquer England, 
it being an island ; so also with the lords 
of the Empire, who would be always too 
strongly supported by Louis V. of Ba¬ 
varia, flieir suzerain. 

Meanwhile the King of England had 
mounted a little ambling palfrey, and ac¬ 
companied by the Lord Robert d’Artois, 
Lord Reginald of Cobham, and Sir Wai¬ 
ter Manny, had ridden in front of all 
the battalions courteously exhorting the 
knights and their companions in arms to 
aid liim in the accomplishment of his 
vow and to support his honour, and point¬ 
ing out to them the advantage of the po¬ 
sition ho had chosen, fianked by a wood, 
defended by a marsh, so that the enemy 
could not come up to him without being 
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in a situation of great peril. After he 
had ridden along each rank and spoken 
to all, to excite some, and restrain within 
due bounds the ardour of otlicrs, he re¬ 
turned to his own division, set it in ar¬ 
ray, and commanded that none should ad¬ 
vance before the banners of the marshals. 

These preparations, on botli sides, had 
taken up nearly die whole morning, and 
it was close upon the hour of noon, when 
a hare, frightened by a knigl^ of the 
English army who had momentarily quit¬ 
ted the ranks, started up from her lair, 
and ran at full speed amongst Uie ranks 
of the French : whereupon several of the 
knights, seeing that diey had time to 
give chace, began coimiing it witliin the 
circle of iron by which it was enclosed, 
shouting as loudly as possible, and pur¬ 
suing it with great uproar; the English 
army which saw the movement but was 
ignorant of its cause, aroused by the noise, 
stood on the alert in expectation of in- 
st?int attack. The king quitted his little 
palfrey, mounted a tall and powerful war- 
horse, and held himself in readiness to 
be present at the first onset. On the 
other side, the Lords of Gascony and 
Languedoc, believing the attack was com¬ 
menced, put on their helmets and drew 
tlieir swords, whilst the Count of Hain- 
ault, thinking that he had no time to lose, 
and that they were about to come hand 
to hand, hastened to eontbr knightliood 
upon several lords to whom he had pro¬ 
mised such favour: so tliat he dubbed four¬ 
teen of them, and they boro to the end of 
their days the title of Knights of the Hare. 

All these several incidents consumed 
a considerable portion of time, and tlic 
day had advanced to three o’clock in the 
afternoon ; the sun was beginning to de¬ 
scend towards the horizon, when a mes¬ 
senger arrived, in time for King Ed¬ 
ward, who took his letters aud read them 
without dismounting from his horse ; 
they bore the signature of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, came from the council in 
England, and announced that the Nor¬ 
mans and the Genoese, after having 
landed at Southampton, pillaging and 
burning the city, had run in also as far 
as Dover, advancing even to Norwich, 
desolating all the English coast for more 
than forty miles, and so kept the sea 
that no vessel could land in Flanders : 
tliat under such pennon they liad cap¬ 
tured the two largest ships the English 
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had hitherto built, called the Edward 
and the St. Christopher : which combat 
had lasted the whole day, and that a 
thousand Englishmen had been slain in 
the encounter 

This was, as may readily be supposed, 
most fearful news ; and tlie same letters, 
moreover, contained other matters of a 
nature still more disquieting respecting 
Scotland: whilst Edward was besieging 
Cambray, Philip of Valois, as we have 
said, had sent messengers to the lords 
who were in favour of tlic young King 
David ; they did not bring a strong re¬ 
inforcement either of men or of arms, but 
a sum of money sufficiently large to pro¬ 
cure both. The head of the embassy, 
who was a man of high courage and great 
wisdom, had passed through all the En¬ 
glish posts, and had reached as far as the 
forest of Jedworth, in the shelter of whose 
fastnesses, as in an inaccessible fortress, 
were the Earl of Murray, the Earl of 
Sutherland, Sir Simon Frazer, Sir Alex¬ 
ander Ramsay and Lord William Dou¬ 
glas, nephew of the good Lord .lames, 
who, as we have related to our readers, 
had died in Spain, whilst carrying the 
heart of his late king to the Holy Land. 
All these lords felt great joy at the news 
which reached them from France; and, 
as King Philip recommended them to 
profit by the absence of Edward to excite 
an insurrection in the kingdom of Eng¬ 
land (and, thanks to the large sums he 
h{id sent, furnished them with the means,) 
they had, in a very short time, so well 
sown in good and loyal ground, that an 
abundant harvest of men and horses had 
spj-ung up on all sides: so that, finding 
himself at the head of a powerfiil force, 
although believed by the English gover¬ 
nors to be still concealed in Ihe forest of 
.Teddart like wild beasts in their lairs,’ 
they had made a descent upon the low¬ 
lands, and furious as a band of wolves, 
had retaken either by force or surprise, 
the greater part of the fortresses ; so ef¬ 
fectually, indeed, had been their inroad, 
that now the English, in turn, possessed 
no more than seven or eight towns and 
fortresses in Scotland, amongst which 
were Berwick, Stirling, Roxburg and 
Edinburgh. This, however, was not all: 
encouraged by their successes, leaving 
Berwick behind them, they had crossed 
the river Tyne, arid teaversing the an¬ 
cient Roman wall, pushed on as far as 
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Durham, to the extremity of the county 
of Nortliumberland—a tliree days inarch 
into the kingdom of England—pillaging 
and laying waste with fire and sword all 
the country around; after which they 
had retired by another route without 
meeting with any opposition to their 
retreat; so far was any one in England 
from dreaming that the teeth and claws 
of the Scottish lion had so quickly re¬ 
grown in ftdl force and vigour. 

Edward perused these letters witliout 
suffering his countenance to betray the 
slightest trace of emotion; and, when 
he had finished, ordered the messenger 
to be feasted with the best of cheer and 
that as rich a recompense should be 
given him as though he had brought 
news of a totally opposite nature. At 
length, he turned Us eyes once more 
towards the army drawn up in order of 
battle before him, praying in his heart 
to his Maker that the combat he had so 
long and so ardently desired and had 
come BO far to seek might be avoided: 
for once conqueror or conquered, en¬ 
gaged in the heart of the l^gdom, or 
driven back upon the territories of the 
empire, he could not, without the lapse 
of a fearfully long period, return to his 
oivn country, whither such bold doings 
on the part of Scotland, required his 
return. Happilyj every tiling in the 
French army tended, to the same point 
and was in exactly the same disposition, 
and, as the afternoon was drawing to a 
close, it was probable tliat the day would 
pa.ss over without a battle. 

Two hours more, indeed, elapsed witli- 
out any attempt being made on either 
side to hazard crossing tlie marsh ; and, 
night having fallen, each army retired 
within its quarters of the preceding night. 
King Edward then assembled the mem¬ 
bers of his council, read aloud the letters 
he had just received from England, and 
again asked the advice of the English 
barons and the lords of the empire: their 
opinion was unanimous; his presence 
was of the last importance in London, 
and it was urgent that he should repair 
thither without delay. Consequently, 
profiting by the darkness of the night, 
he caused the tents and baggage to be 
packed up, and went with the Duke of 
Brabant to sleep near Avesnes in Hain- 
ault. The nejtt morning the king took - 
leave of the German and Brabant lords, 
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who remained in arms to guard the 
countiy, and he then returned to Brussels 
with tlie Duke Jean, his cousin. 

On the following day, the King of 
France, ignorant of what had paB.sed 
during the night, again quitted his abode, 
and proceeded to marshal his battalions 
in the same order as upon the preceding 
evening; but as he saw no appearance 
of an enemy, believing that some ambus¬ 
cade yra^ preparing in the wood which 
extended along the other side of the 
marsh, he enquired if any man would 
volunteer to cross the dangerous path, 
which neither of the armies 1^ attempt¬ 
ed to traverse on the preceding day, and 
searcli that wood, whose silence seemed 
to him most suspicious. Wliereupon, a 
yoimg bachelor* presented himself for 
this venturous enterpoise : this was Mes- 
sire Eustache de Ribeaumont, a scion of 
an ancient and noble family, who, al¬ 
though scarcely one and twenty years of 
age, had already served five years in the 
army ; and, as he was about to set forth, 
King Philip, desirous that if he chanced 
to fall in the adventure, the brave young 
man should at least die a knight, com¬ 
manded him to kneel down ; whereupon 
he armed him, and gave him the acco¬ 
lade with his own hand; and then, all 
emboldened and elated at this honour, 
Sir Eustache de llibeaumont remounted 
his horse, praying heaven to grsmt him a 
rencontre with some enemy, in order 
that he might shew himself in sight of 
the king worthy of the favour he had 
receive<i. He crossed the marsh in view 
of tlie whole army, and having readied 
the other side, placed his lance in the 
rest, and advanced resolutely towards tlie 
wood, witliin whose covert he quickly 
disappeared. He explored it thoroughly 
on all sides; but it was silent and desert 
.as the enchanted forest in which Tancred 
made a tree trickle with Clorinda’s blood ; 
so that having made an effectutil search 
without discovering a trace of those whom 
he sought, he soon made his appearance 
beyond the wood, and was seen ascending 
a hill, from the top of which the whole 
country could be descried. Having 
reached the summit, and seeing no one, 
he thereon planted his lance in token of 

* The won! bacMor, whence has come bachf- 
lier, does not signify ban rhemlier, but a knight 
who has not the nuniht'r of buehtUex of land 
requisite to display a banner; that is to say, 
fmtr harhflles, 
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possesaion, placed his helmet upon it, 
the long plumes of whicli streamed upon 
the wind, and gently rode down again 
bare headed towards the king, to whom 
he rendered account of his mission, in¬ 
viting Philip to follow him, with all the 
army, to the ground, whereon during the 
previous evening tlie battalions of King 
Edward had been posted. Philip of 
Valois inamediately ordered his van¬ 
guard to set itself in motion, tod Sir 
Eustache de Ribeaumont having, as a 
guide to test the ground, taken the lead 
of the column, ^e whole army com¬ 
menced its march across the marsh, from 
which many knights had great difficulty 
to extricate themselves, on account of the 
weight of Uieir own annour and the mail 
upon their liorses; a sufficient proof tha’ 
King Philip had acted most prudently 
in not risking, on the previous evening 
and in face of his adversary’s army, the 
passage which he then only effected with 
considerable difficulty, though having nei¬ 
ther fear nor cause for apprehension. Sir 
Eustache de Ribeaumont was not mistaken, 
all the country had been deserted, and 
he rode on umnolested at the head of 
the little troop ofwliich he was leader, to 
retake from the summit of the hill, the lance 
.and helmet which he had planted there. 

As for King Philip, he established 
himself upon tlie same spot where Ed¬ 
ward had drawn uj) his battalions, and 
remained there two whole days; at the 
end of which time, having learned from 
the countiy people that the King of 
England had retired to Ilainault with 
his barons and the lords of the empire, he 
most courteously thanked kings, dukes, 
counts, barons, knights and lords who 
had come so gallantly equipped to serve 
him, and, giving them jiermission to re¬ 
tire whither they cliose, returned to St. 
Quentin, whence he sent his men-at- 
arms into garrison in the cities of Tour- 
nay, Lisle and Douay; matters being 
thus settled, and seeing that he h.ad 
nothing more to do upon the marshes 
and frontiers of his kingdom, Ite set 
forth upon liis return towards Paris. 

As for Edward, he repaired to Ant¬ 
werp, whence he embarked, leaving as a 
token of his speedy intention of returning, 
under the proteetion of his gossip Jacob 
Artaveld, Queen Philippa, in the city of 
Ghent, and charging the Counts of Suf¬ 
folk and Salisbury to liold and defend 
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Flanders, in the event of King Philip 
showing himself disposed to punish the 
services tluvt country had rendered and 
which he fully reckoned upon being 
again afforded him: then having gain¬ 
ed the open sea wiUiout falling in with 
any of the Xorman or Genoese pirates, 
he sailed onwards in safety, and landed 
at London the 21st of Febnuiry 1340, 
and went on the some day to Westmin¬ 
ster, his return thither being a subject of 
universal joy and thanksgiving for the 
whole kingdom. 

CHAPTES XIII. 

The Earl of Salisbury taken prisoner by the 

French—King Edward visits Wark Castle 

incognito. 

Since tlie news received by Edward, 
on the day appointed for tlie battle, which 
battle was not, however, fought, affairs 
in Scotland had continued to grow worse ; 
and a recent and not less successful en¬ 
terprise tlian others preceding it, deter¬ 
mined Edward to turn his full attention 
to that quarter, as one in which danger 
was the most pressing. 

Amongst the number of strongholds 
that Baliol, on rather Edward, had kept 
possession of in Scotland, was the Castle 
of Edinburgh, which was considered to 
be impregnable; but Sir William Dou¬ 
glas deemed it otherwise, and having 
assembled the Earl,Patrick of Dunbar, 
Sir Robert Fraser, formerly tutor to the 
young King David of Scotland, and 
Alexander Ramsay, he detailed his pro¬ 
ject. to tlicm, offering either to accom- 
]>lisli it alone, or share the honour and 
danger of it with them. The more ha¬ 
zardous tlie enterprise, the greater were 
its attractions to men like these: they 
tliereforc, all agreed to attempt its imme¬ 
diate execution, and adopt wholly Doug¬ 
las’ plan. 

Their first care was to make choice of 
two hundred of the bravest and wildest 
Highlanders; and having directed them 
to collect togedier in small parties, in 
order not to excite suspicion, upon the 
coast of Fifeshirc, they landed by night 
widi a vessel laden with oats, oatmeal, 
coal and straw, and the wind being con¬ 
trary, transported the cargo by means of 
a boat rowed stoutly by ten men at a 
time, to within three leagues of Edin¬ 
burgh : there they ..separated into two 
bands, and, retaining only a dozen from 
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amongst the most determined (rf the 
mountaineers, William Douglas, Robert 
Fraser, and Alexander Ramsay, placed 
the rest in ambuscade in an old ruined 
abbey, situate at the foot of the hill on 
which the castle stood, and near enough 
to hear the signal agreed upon and 
to enable them to run forward and aid 
their companions. Then, liaving attired 
themselves, as well as their twelve 
mountaineers, in tattered clothes and 
torn hats, as poor tradesmen, twelveliorses 
were laden each with a sack, filled 
with oats, meal or coal ; and having 
arms under their cloaks, they began at 
daybreak to climb the mountain, the 
ascent of whicli was so steep, that if 
the horses had not been chosen, like 
tlie men, from amongst the highland 
race, they would not have been able to 
have kept their footing. After unheard- 
of difficulties they reached half-way up 
the ascent. Arrived thus far, William 
Douglas and Robert Fraser quitting the 
band which remained under the orders 
of Sir Alexander Ramsay, proceeded on 
their way, and did not halt until they 
hail reached the drawbridge. As the 
sentinel intercejjted tlieir iurther advance, 
they asked to speak witli the porter; and on 
the latter making his appearance tliey 
told him that they were merchants who, 
having learnt that the garrison was on 
the point of foiling* in their provisions 
and fuel, they had out of devotion to Ba- 
liol and at the same time to gain a live¬ 
lihood, risked crossing the bands of Scot¬ 
tish rovers lurking around, and had at 
length made their way up with twelve 
horseloads of com meal and fuel which 
they were dtspoacd to sell at a fair price. 
At the same time they led the porter to 
the brink of the rocky pathway, .md 
showed him the h'ttle troop whicli only 
awaited a signal to continue its upward 
route. The porter replied that the gar¬ 
rison would willingly buy provisions, of 
which it really sto^ in great need, but 
that it was yet so early in the morning 
that he dare not disturb either the go¬ 
vernor or the seneschal; but, meanwhile, 
until the latter rose, if their companions 
chose to ascend, he would open the outer 
gate to them. This was all Douglas and 
Fraser required ; they therefore made a 
signal for the little band to push forwards, 
whereupon it began the march with such 
an air of honesty that it was impossible 
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for suspicion to be awakened. Having 
reached the platform, the porter himse^ 
went before it to show the way to the 
outer courtyard; there, unclosing the bar¬ 
riers, he told the disguised merchants 
that they might at all hazards unload 
their commodities, the probability being 
that at the price they had stated, they 
would be purchased from them even to 
the last sackful. The mountaineers waited 
not to fe twice asked, but, flinging down 
their sacks on the very threshhold of the 
gateway, they secured themselves against 
its being shut upon their fellows; then 
one amongst them having approached 
close beside the porter who stood hold¬ 
ing his bunch of keys, they struck him 
so sudden and fatal a blow with a dag¬ 
ger, that he fell without uttering a cry. 
Whereupon all the little troop instantly 
threw off their tattered attire ; Robert 
Fraser seized the keys, whilst William of 
Douglas placed his horn to his lips and 
wound three sharp and lengthened notes. 

Such being the appointed signal, the 
remainder of the band, ambushed in t he 
riiinoiia abbey, hearing the sound of the 
well-known horn, rushed from their hid¬ 
ing-place, and scaled tlie rocks with tlie 
celerity and fearlessness of deer and iziirds 
t»f their native mountains. The sentinel, 
whom the sound of the horn had put 
upon the alert, guessed the truth, though 
scjmewhat tardily, and seeing tlie second 
band ascending, shouted with all his 
might—“Treason! treason! haste, lords! 
haste, up and to arms !” 

At this alarm the castellan, and those 
within, awoke, and arming themselves 
from head to foot, ran to the gate to 
close it; but there they encountered Wil¬ 
liam Douglas and his companions; the 
sentinel from the outside had also hasten¬ 
ed to the portal witli the like intention, 
but Robert Fraser had possessed himself 
of the keys. At that moment the rest of 
the band arrived, and it was then high 
lime for the holders of the castle to de¬ 
fend its other gates and no longer waste 
time in attacking those which their ene¬ 
mies had already taken. 

There then, in that narrow court-yard 
in whieh all being shut in, one of the two 
parties must needs succumb, prodigies of 
valour were achieved, for, in the castellan, 
the assailants had to encounter a brave 
knight named Sir W.alter of Limousin, 
who defended himself from barrier to 
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barrier, and door to door; at last being 
left with his six esquires only, superior 
force compelled him to surrender; and 
King David’s generals put in his place 
a brave Scottish esquire named Simon 
de Vergy—and, leaving him for a garrison 
• the band who assisted to capture the cas¬ 
tle, they departed to engage in otlier en¬ 
terprises. 

Edward, although he had quitted 
Flanders, hod not by so doing renounced 
his war against Pliilip of Valois, Or tlie 
vow he had made to encamp in sight of 
the towers of St. Denis ; but as the po¬ 
sition of England, placed between the 
Norman corsairs and the Scottish ma¬ 
rauders, was sufficiently critical to re • 
quire the king’s return, who by his pre¬ 
sence woidd restore to it some little confi¬ 
dence and courage ; Edward was therefore 
hesitating which of his enemies by sea or 
land he sliould first take to tiisk, when he 
learned the success of the adventurous 
enterprise so boldly conducted to issue 
by William of Douglas. From that mo¬ 
ment, he no longer hesitated to direct his 
first care to the frontiers of Scotland, to 
the garrisons of which he determined 
upon sending reinforcements, and ere a 
fortnight had quite piissed .since bis ar¬ 
rival in London, during wludi he had 
been occupied in giving instructions to 
get his fleet in readiness, he set forwards 
for Appleby and Carlisle, visited all the 
marches of the kingdom from Brampton 
to Newcastle, taking with him John de 
Neville, the governor of the latter town, 
and advanced as far as lierwick, in which 
place Baliol had shut liimsclf up, and 
after some days passed in disputation 
with him upon the interests of the two 
kingdoms, he re-ascended the rightbank of 
the Tweed as far as Norham, in which 
castle he left his escort; then, taking as 
his sole companion John dc Neville, he 
continued to ride forwards half a day’s 
march until by nightfall they came be¬ 
fore the gates of Wark Castle. 

Herein it was, as the reader may re¬ 
member, that Alice de Grafton, after 
having relieved the Earl of Salisbury 
from his vow, had acquitted herself 
her own. Since her husband’s departure, 
she had remained in solitude and isola¬ 
tion, courageously dwelling in that for¬ 
tress, all exposed as it was to tlie incur¬ 
sions of the Scots. True, the place was 
strong and well garrisoned, and was 
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moreover rigidly guarded by William de 
Montague. 

The youthful castellan, so soon as he 
had learned that die English knights 
were asking hospitality for one night in 
tlie castle of’Wark, anxiously preoccupied 
as he then was with the capture of Edin¬ 
burgh costlc, hurried himself to receive 
and interrogate them. Descending, 
therefore, to postern, he enquired of 
the new comers who they were, and what 
they required. In answer to this, John 
de Neville raised his vizor without speak¬ 
ing a word, and the {Jovemor of Nor¬ 
thumberland met willi immediate recog¬ 
nition. As for tlio knight who accompn- 
iiiod him, he wa.s, he affirmed, a messen¬ 
ger from King Edward, visiting the 
country along with him, to report whether 
all things were in gtxid order .as regarded 
the Scots. W’illiam de Montague therefore, 
received them with the prompt deierenco 
due (o their rank, conducted them to the 
chamber of honour, and as Ihey had re¬ 
quested the favour of being allowed to 
]iay llieir homage to the countess, he loft 
them to acquaint the lady chatelaine of 
their desire. 

He had scarcely quitted the apartment 
ere Edward took off his helmet; but, 
probably, tlie care with which he had, 
till then, kept his vizor clo.sed, was merely 
ail overacted precaution. Two years had 
elapsed since he had been seen in that 
part of England, and he had since allowed 
his hair, beard, and moustachios to grow 
long, so that those ornamental additions 
to his visage, which were, by the way, 
adopted with more or less exaggeration 
by all the nobles of the day, had suffici¬ 
ently altered his appearance to admit of 
any pmbabiJity of his being recognized, 
save by bis intimates, or by those who 
were stimulated to such recognition by 
an interest of hatred or of love. More¬ 
over, he had thus come without any de¬ 
finite intention, conducted solely by that 
former and latent predeliction which he 
had ever cherished for the heauteous 
Alice, a sentiment that war and absence 
had deadened, but not eradicated from his 
heart, and which had been reawakened 
in all its primitive force, from the moment 
of his finding himself in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the castle inhabited by her. Thus 
it might be as much to conced his emo¬ 
tion as to mask his features that he had 
seated himself in a recess of tlie hall where 
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tlie light scarcely reached him ; so that' 
when William dc Montague re-entered, 
the king, either by chance or design, was 
placed in such deep shadow that it was 
impossible to recognise him, had his' ex¬ 
terior undergone no alteration. As for Jolm 
de Neville, he had no motive for conceal¬ 
ment, and, wholly ignorant as he was of 
what was passing in the king's mind, he 
had ensconced himself in the chimney 
nook, and was speedily engaged in doing 
honour to a huge hanap, filled to the brim 
with hydromel, which two servitors had 
hastened to place upon the table beside 
him. 

Well!” said he to William de Mon¬ 
tague, interrupting each sentence by car¬ 
rying the beverage to his lips, as he thus 
sipped and spoke by turns,—“ what news 
bring you, my young castellan ? Doth 
the Countess of Salisbury accord us the 
favour that we have asked of her, lovely 
lady that ^he is, and to the which none 
hath higher claims than we, if being ad¬ 
mirers of beauty be sufficing merit to ob¬ 
tain the boon ?” 

“The countess thanks you for your 
courtesy, my lord,” coldly replied the 
young man ;—“ but she had retired to 
her cham1)cr so soon as she received the 
fatal letters which arrived this very day, 
and her grief is so great that she tnists it 
may prove an excuse at your hands, and 
that you would deign to accept me as 
her representative.’’ 

And might one,’’ said Edward, “ if 
unable to console her for her griefs, at 
least, in order to partake them, know the 
motive which causetli them, and what 
may bo the so terrible news which these 
newly arrived letters contain 

William started at the sound of that 
voice, and mechanically advanced one 
step towards Edward; ho then as sud¬ 
denly stopped, fixed his eyes, os tlimigh 
his eyes had the feculty of distinguishing 
the spenkcris features amidst the dark¬ 
ness : but he made no reply. The king 
renewed bis question. 

“ These letters,’’ at last resumed Wil¬ 
liam in a tremulous voice, “ contained 
news that the Count of Salisbury had fal¬ 
len into the hands of the French; so that 
tlie countess knows not, at this hour, 
whether he be dead or living. 

“ And, when and how, hath he been 
made prisoner ?’’ cried Edward, suddenly 
starting on his feet and giving to his in- 
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terrogatory all the force and foiin of a 
command. 

“ Near to Lille, my lord,’’ replied Wil¬ 
liam, addressing Edward by a title indif¬ 
ferently given, in those days, to earls, 
dukes, and kings, “ at the moment when 
he and the Earl of Suffolk, according to 
the engagement which they had made, 
were repairing to the succour of Jacob 
Artave^d, who was expecting them at a 
pass ^led Pont-de-Fer, nigh Toumay 
which had beentheappointed rendezvous.’’ 

“ And hath his capture had none other 
consequence asked Edward with mani¬ 
fest tmeasiness. 

“ It hath had that, my lord,’’ coldly re¬ 
plied William, “ of causing King Edward 
to lose one of his bravest and most loyal 
knights.’’ 

“ Ay, ay, certes, and you speak sagely, 
my young castellan,’’ uttered Edward, 
reseating himself, “ the king will be 
deeply angered when he learns like news ; 
but the letter spoke only of the earl be¬ 
ing prisoner and not dead, is’t not so ? 
Eh, well!—that is not an irremediable 
misfortune, and I am certain that King 
Edward will be disposed to make every 
sacrifice to obtain the ransom of so noble 
a night.’’ 

“ The countess, my lord,’’ resumed 
William, “ purposed despatching a mes¬ 
senger to the king to-morrow, so fully did 
she reckon uppn Ae royal favour and be- 
nevolesnce of which you have given instant 
warrant.’’ 

“ ’Twere needless to take such pains,” 
said F.dward, “ I will charge myself with 
the message.” 

“ And who may you be, my lord,” 
returned William, “ tliat I may transmit, 
for the grateful remembrance of my noble 
aunt, the name of him to whom she will 
owe so great an obligation-?” 

“ Twere bootless to tell it you,” said 
Edward, “ but there is, my lord, John de 
Neville, who merits all confidence as go¬ 
vernor of the province and he will answer 
for me.” 

“ ’Tis well, my lord,” replied William, 

“ I go to receive the command of tlie 
countess, who is now at prayers in her 
oratory.” 

“ Could you,” asked the still unknown 
monarch, whilst awaiting such reply, 

“ send hither to us the messenger who 
brought these same letters ? we have an 
eager desire, my Lord de Neville and I, 
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for news from Flanders, and since he hath 
come straightway thence will give us of 
the last.” 

William bowed in token of assent and 
left tlie apartment. Ten minutes after¬ 
wards the messenger made his appearance. 
He was one of the carl’s csqtiires, who 
had, that very day, arrived from Flanders, 
and had taken part in the skirmish in 
which Salisbury and Suffolk were made 
prisoners. 

The departure of Edward for England, 
and the return of Philip of Valois to*Paris, 
had not, however, caused a cessation of 
hostilities; tlie Earls of Suffolk, Salisbury, 
Northampton and Sir Walter dc Manny 
had remained as we have said, to carry 
on the war in Flanders, whilst Sir Go<lc 
mar Dulay, in Tournaisis, tlie Lord of 
Itcaujeau, at Mortaguc, the Seneschal of 
Carcassonc, in the town ol‘ Saint Armand, 
Sir Aimcry d§ Poitiers, at Douay, the 
Ijord le Gallois do la llcaume, the Lord 
Devilliers, the Marshal de Mirepoix, and 
the LordMorcuil in the city ofCambray, 
diiily made fresh sorties, hoping thereby 
to encounter some party or other of the 
English skirniiNhcrs in attacking whom 
they might have opportunity of displaying 
feats of valour. It happened, however, 
one day, after the King of France had 
departed, who could ill brook the succour 
which his nephew had given to his enemy, 
that the several garrisons of Cambray re¬ 
solved, each to furnish its contingent, so 
that their united force comprised full six 
hundred men-at-arms; tlien setting Ibrtli 
upon their march at nightfall, and joined 
by detachments from Chateau-Cambresis 
and Maumaison, they directed their course 
towards the town of TLaspres, which was 
strong imd well ditched, but not enclosed 
by gates, although it had ramparts. As, 
however, war had not yet been declared 
between Hainault and France, and tlie 
Count William was understood, on the 
contrary, to have regained his royal un¬ 
cle’s favour, the inhabitants entertained 
neither doubt nor mistrust, so that the 
French, on entering, found all the inha¬ 
bitants sleeping tranquUly in their several 
dwellings. Everything in die town was, 
therefore, at the full disposal of this wn- 
federate band,—^gold and silver, clothes 
and jewels. Having laid hands upon 
every thing within their reach, these 
merciless sackers setting fire to the town, 
the whole city was in a short time con- 
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sumed and nought but the bare walls left 
standing—tlien driving before them homes 
and carriages laden wi^ pillage, die whole 
party retraced their steps towards Cam- 
bray. 

This disastrous event happening about 
nine o’clock in die evening, a messenger 
who was leaving the town at the instant 
of the French entering it spurred his 
horse forward with the utmost speed to¬ 
wards Valenciennes, where arriving near 
midnight, he hastened to inform die 
Count William, who, like the rest, was 
indulging in quiet repose, in his hostel of 
la Salle—his rest undisturbed by dreams— 
that meanwhile his good town of Haspres 
had been pillaged tuid burnt. No sooner, 
however, had such intelligence reached 
him, than he leaped from his bed, had 
his people aroused, and arming himself 
in all liiistc, ran to the market-place, and 
ordered the belfry to keep up a con¬ 
tinued peal of alarm. The Count of 
Hainault, in right willing mind to over¬ 
take and pimish the enemy for this trai¬ 
torous surprise, together with a small 
body which had most speedily armed 
itself at diis soul-stirring appeal, was 
already far distant from the city, leaving 
the rest of the citizens as best they 
could to join him without delay. 

(laining the summit of a hill wliich 
commanded a view of the whole country 
round about, the count beheld a deeply 
crimsoned horizon in the direction of 
Magny, from which no doubt remained 
in bis mind that the town was in flames. 
The sad news, thus confirmed, he speeded 
him forwards with fresh ardour, and had 
already made nearly a tliird of liis way, 
when a second scout came up to tell him 
that the I'Vench had decamped with their 
booty and prisoners, and that conse¬ 
quently it would be useless for him to 
itdvancc further. 

The count was tlien nigh Foiitenelle 
nunnery, of which his mother was supe¬ 
rior; so that instead of returning to 
Valenciennes, he went in great sorenciss 
of heart to ask hospitality of flie abbess, 
vowing that he would make France jwiy 
dearly for tliis so unjust surprise and 
wicked devastation of Haspres. His 
saintly parent exerted her utmost powers 
of persuasion to calm her- maddened son, 
and to excuse King Philip, her brother; 
but the Count William, however sound 
or plausible her arguments might be, 
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took no heed of her sayings, but swore 
he would never rest until he had paid back 
his uncle twofold havoc for the wrong he 
had done to his people. 

Scarcely then had the count returned 
from Valenciennes, ere he caused letters 
to be written and despatched to all the 
knights and prelates of his country, en¬ 
joining them to repair to Mons in Hain- 
ault on a day tlierein declared. The 
news thereof soon reached the ears of 
Uic Lord John of Ilainault, at his do¬ 
main of Beaumont, and as he had ever 
been a firm friend to the King of Eng¬ 
land, he was speedily armed and mount¬ 
ed to make oiler of his seiwices to his 
nephew, and rode forwards with such 
good haste that he was at Valenciennes 
on the morrow, where he found Uic 
count in his hostel of la Salle, who, ap¬ 
prised of his arrival, went out to meet 
him, and without wdting for his near 
approach, and almost, indeed, before he 
even caught sight of him, he exclaimed— 

“ Ah! fair uncle; behold your war 
with thb French right handsomely em¬ 
bellished.*’ 

“ Fair nephew,” answered the Lord 
of Beaumont, “ praised be Heaven! for 
what you have just told me gives me in¬ 
finite pleasure, albeit these same words 
may have been tlirust forth from your 
heart owing to this recent annoyance and 
damage which hatii rightly vexed you; 
but as you were so much inclined for tlie 
service of King Philip, it is far fi*om 
an unprofitable task that you have now 
gained experience in what fashion he re¬ 
compenses his faitliful servitors. Now 
cast your eyes towards which ever side 
you will to enter France, and putting 
yourself on the road thitherward, I will 
Ibllow you.” 

“ Good, good,” replied Uie count; 

“ remain in the right mind, for 1 am 
as eager as you are, and tliis shall be 
done right briefly.” 

On the morrow of tlie day appointed 
for the rendezvous, in wliich none failed, 
the Lord Tliibaut Gignos, Abbot of 
Crespy, was effectively charged with let¬ 
ters of defiance from the count and all 
the seigneurs, barons and knights of the 
country ; and, whilst he carried them to 
Philip of Valois, tlje count mustered 
his men-at-arms, and summoned also all 
those of Brabant and Flanders; so tliat 
by die return of his envoy he had ten 
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thousand lances ready to engage under 
his banner; and no sooner were they 
collected together than the count placed 
himself at ^eir head, and took tlie road 
towards Aubanton, a large, rich, and po¬ 
pulous town, carrying on extensive com¬ 
merce in linens and wools. 

Expeditious as they had been, they 
found not this city unprepared ; for the 
inhabitants were at heart well disposed to 
defy all the threats and even the armed 
force ^f the Count William and his uncle, 
the Eord of Beaumont. As a precau¬ 
tionary measure, tliey had already dis¬ 
patched a messenger to the bailiff of 
Yermandois to gain his iud; and he 
answered the call by furnishing nearly 
three hundred men-at-arms, who w'ere 
pul under the command of the Lord of 
Vervins, the vidame. of Chalons and the 
Lord John de la Bone. Ho soon dis¬ 
covered that the town w^ indeed in a 
sufficiently bad state of defence; but 
having some few clear days before the 
arrival of the invaders, they cleared out 
the ditches, repaired and strengthened 
the walls, planted barriers beyond the 
dykes, and awaited the arrival of their 
enemies. On tlie Friday following, they 
were descried issuing from out of the 
forest of Thierarche; when advanced 
about a quarter of a league, tliey were 
seen to halt upon an eminence with a 
view to consider upon what side the 
town was most pregnable, and, having 
fully reconnoitred, to pitch their tents. 
On die morrow at break of day, dividing 
themselves into three companies, one 
under tlie banner of Uic Count William, 
the second under that of Lord John of 
Beaumont, the tiiird under diat of the 
Lord of Fauquemont, they advanced 
steadily towards the town. 

The assault commenced with a fury 
which plainly proved to .tlie inliabitants 
of the town that tlic contest was one of 
dire vengeance and complete extermina¬ 
tion, and that in case of defeat no quar¬ 
ter would be given. Instead however of 
such a prospect intimidating tliem, it 
tended to whet their courage, and fill 
tlieir bosoms with equal desire of ven¬ 
geance. Showers of arrows and viretons 
rained as it were upon him, yet despite 
of tliis tlie Coimt of JIainaull was the 
first to reach the barriers, and there 
found the vidame of Chalons and his 
three sons: the Lord John of Beaumont 
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attacked almost simultaneously, upon the 
bridge, the Lordpf Vervins, his personal 
enemy, he indeed who had burned and 
pillaged his town of Chimay: on both 
sides the fight was equally terrible. The 
troops upon the ramparts flimg down 
huge stones and slacked lime, as well as 
large blocks of wood, upon the devoted 
heads of Uiosc beneatli, who, with sturdy 
blows from their axes, were hewing down 
the barriers and thrusting away with 
their lances at all those who boliHy de¬ 
fended them : at Icngtii one barrier be¬ 
ing broken down tlie assailants were con¬ 
tending hand to hand. At this moment 
the three young men whom their father 
had just created knights, desirous of win¬ 
ning their spurs, and, whilst the vidame of 
Ch^ons confronted the Lord de Fauque- 
mont rushed forwards to attack the Count 
Willimn ; but the latter was a powerful 
and adroit knight; at the first sweep of 
his sword he cut through tlie shield imd 
breastplate of the eldest, and that so 
cleanly that the blade came out behind 
the shoulders of his rash victim. The 
,brotljers saw him fall, yet without trou¬ 
bling themselves about lending him use¬ 
less aid, and feeling certain he was really 
slain, they in turn still more boldly at¬ 
tacked the count, who with the apparent 
strength of a giant hotly paid them back 
their blows with interest.. As however 
tliey pressed closely on him, the one witli 
a lance, Uie other witli a sword, and as he 
could not come nigh enough to the youth 
who was thrusting with tlie lance, he 
found liimself placed in great peril. Most 
fortunately, however, perceiving his la¬ 
ther sorely pressed by the Lord de 
Fauquemont, the young knight thought 
tliat his brother could singly defend him¬ 
self, and impelled, moreover, by a deciier 
sentiment of love towards the one than 
the other, he yuslied to his aid at the 
moment when the Lord of Fauquemont, 
armed with a mace, after having over¬ 
thrown the old warrior, was assailing him 
with the utmost vigour, and endeavour¬ 
ing to crush his coat of mail which he 
had been unable to pierce through witli 
his sword. Suddenly attacked from be¬ 
hind by the young knight, the Lord of 
Fauquemont was forced to abandon the 
old man and face about to encounter his 
now antagonist in the person of his son. 
The people of the town seised the op¬ 
portunity of dragging the vidame of Cha- 
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Ions swooning out of tlie m&Ue, who, as 
soon as his vizor was raised, recovered 
liis senses, and in turn hastened back to 
the son’s succour in like manner as that 
son had come to his rescue. 

Meanwhile the Count of Hainault had 
continued tlie conflict with the other son 
by whom he had been attacked with the 
lance, and he clearly saw that he could 
not, without agreat efibrl, rid himself of 
his antagonist while such a useful weapon 
remained within his grasp. With a fierce 
backstroke of his sword he cleft the shaft 
of his lance so deftly, that the steel- 
headed end fell into the ground, which it 
had pierced; tliercupon die young knight 
flung the remaining fragment of the shaft 
at a distance from him, as it was of no 
further use to him, and stooped to pick 
up an axe which he had placed behind 
him in case his lancc should be thus sbi- 
vered to pieces. At that instant William 
of ifainault, calling to his aid his utmost 
strength and lifting his sword with both 
liands, dealt his enemy so rude a blow at 
tlie back of the head, where tlie helmet 
was weakest, that he made a cut into it 
as though it had only been made of lea¬ 
ther, and the blade penetrating into the 
brain, the young knight fell like an ox 
beneath the butcher’s stroke, witliout 
having time to commend his soul to his 
Maker. 

When die father saw that his two sons 
were thus slaughtered, he seized the 
third by the arm, and, pulling him 
backwards, made an effort to re-enter 
the town ; but the assailants guessing 
his purpose pressed him so closely 
that pell-mell they entered along widi 
him. 

The Lord of Beaumont had likewise 
been engaged in an equally valorous 
combat, for the presence of his enemy 
the Lord of Vervins had two-fold in¬ 
creased his courage, so that, after an 
hour’s hard fighting, having broken 
d(iwn the palisades by which the town 
was defended, he was rapidly advancing 
forward when the Lord of Vervins see¬ 
ing that this impetuous attack must ul¬ 
timately fall upon himself and knowing 
full weU that were he unfortunately taken 
prisoner he could neither hope for mercy 
nor ransom, he thereupon ordered his 
fleetest horse which could be obtained to 
be instantly brought, and before his ad¬ 
versaries had time to obtain their steeds— 
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whic]i had been stationed <a ten minutes’ 
ride distant—he galloped out at the oppo¬ 
site gate; yet, notwithstanding such exces¬ 
sive haste, the horses ol‘ the Ijord John of 
Beaumont and his train had been so ex¬ 
peditiously obtained, that, when the Lord 
of Vervins rode forth, his enemies entered 
almost at full speed by the opposite side 
of the town, and with banners streaming 
to the winds tliey passed through the 
city without making a single halt, and 
speeding their way amidst the flying 
townsmen, caring to overtake only one 
single individual, they reached the gate 
of Vervins at the moment when the ob¬ 
ject of their pursuit appeared at an angle 
of the road, enveloped by a cloud of dust. 
Then thinking that his nephew needed 
not his presence in tlie town, the Lord 
John of Hiunault continued his pursuit, 
calling the Lord of Vervins coward and 
dastard, and shouting out for him to 
stop ; the other heeded him not, but 
spurred on his courser so sharply that ho 
reached tlm gates of his own town, which, 
happily for him being open, recreived 
him, and no sooner hud he passed the 
thrcshhold than they were closed upon 
his pursuer. Lord John ol‘ Hainault on 
the other hand finding himself thus baf¬ 
fled, retraced liis steps, greatly incensed 
at his enemy who had thus escaped his 
vengeance, and thereupon he attacked all 
his soldiers whom he met with on the 
road, and whom he had passed unheeded 
wliilst pursuing their leader. 

The Count William had in the mean 
time made his way into the besieged 
town of Aubanton, and still pursuing 
his enemies who were now rallying upon 
the market-place, and were displaying 
their banners and pennons, ho there a 
second lime attacked and defeated them, 
and as none of his opponents attempted 
to save tlicmsclvcs by flight, they were 
all either killed or taken : then, collecting 
all his horses and forage carls together, 
he loaded them with everything of value, 
and, following the dread example of his 
opponents, he set the city on tire in each 
quarter, that he might utterly destroy 
that which he could not take away. Hav¬ 
ing thus reduced the town to a heap of 
ashes, he withdrew, following tlie course 
of the river, and was the next morning 
riding side by side of his uncle, both be¬ 
ing equally delighted with such ample 
vengeance. They next directed tlieir 
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stops towards tlie town of Maubere-Fon- 
taines. . 

Intelligence of what had happened 
speedily reached the ears of Philip of 
Valois, who immediately ordered liis son, 
the Duke of Normandy, to repair forth- 
witli to Hainault with as many men as 
he could muster, and with fire and sword 
lay waste, to the uttermost, his cousin’s 
territories; he also sent fresh instruc¬ 
tions to Hugues Quierct, Bchuchet and 
Barbefaire so to guard the coasts of 
Flandfers as wholly to prevent King Ed¬ 
ward from cJfecting a landing. 

When the inhabitants of Douay, Jiillc 
and I'onrnay saw how matters stood, 
they collected together a thousand men- 
at-arms and three himdrcd crossbow¬ 
men, to make by forced marches a pas¬ 
sage through the country of Flanders : 
setting out accordingly from 'J'oiirnay, 
the instant such intention was formed, 
they arrived at sunrise within sight ol‘ 
Courtray, which finding too strong and 
well guarded to be carried by a coup-dc- 
main, they contented themselves with 
pillaging and burning the iauxbuiirgs,and . 
then immediately withdrew beyond the 
river l^ys with all the booty they could 
secure. 

'I’liis was, truly, a direct attack upon 
the go(Kl folk of Fhiiulcrs ; and grievoiLs 
complaints were soon made to .facoh 
Artaveld, who then held ofllcc in the 
city of Cihcnt. Thereupon Artaveld sent 
his summons to all the good towns of 
Flanders, and he particularly iiiforjncd 
the Karls <)f Salisbury and Suffolk who 
were lighting under the banners of the 
King of England, entreating them to 
join him at an appointed day between 
the towns of Audeiiarde and Tournay, at 
the Pont-de-Fer. 

I'he two English Earls replied that 
they would be present, find in order to 
keep their promise lost no time in de¬ 
parting, takmg with tliem the Lord Waf- 
flart dc la Croix as their guide, he being 
well acquainted with the country, having 
long waged war therein ; but it chanced 
that the people of Lille were somehow or 
oilier aware that this expedition elsewhere 
comprised at the most not more than fifty 
lances and forty crossbow-men, and is¬ 
suing from the city to the number of 
nearly fifteen hundred men, they posted 
thi'ce several parties in aipbush, that 
whichever way the Earls of Sufiblk and 
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Salisbury might pass, that they should 
nut be able to escape them. All tliese 
arrangements would, however, have led 
to no result, for the Lord WaiSart had 
conducted his party by a cross-road, 
wliich had led them by a different route 
than that fixed upon, had not a newly- 
made trench chanced to run across 
it. Lord Wafflart remained for awliile 
much disconcerted at seeing the newly- 
made and deep trench ; at lensth he ad¬ 
vised the knights to return witnout fur¬ 
ther troubling themselves about*the ren¬ 
dezvous ; for, said he, in every other di¬ 
rection save that in which they had come, 
and which it was evident they could no 
longer follow, each step of their progress 
would place them in greater peril. Tiie 
knights, however, turning a deaf ear to 
Ins arguments, and, even laughing hcai • 
ily at the fears of tlieir guide, com¬ 
manded liim to take some other route, 
and himself lead the way, as they were 
under engagement to Jacob Artaveld, 
and would not on any account fail in 
keeping the promise they had made to 
him. Thereupon Lord Wafflart yielded, 
yet not without making a last effort to 
stay their progress, ere they were about to 
r'isumc their march. 

“ Gallant lords,” said he to them, 
“ true it is that you have taken me as 
your guide, and, charged with your safe 
conduct, 1 will do my best to conduct 
you by the best route, whilst 1 have the 
honour of your company; yet I fore¬ 
warn you that .should the men of Jdllc 
chance to be lying in ambuscade for us, 
as in such case resistance would be use¬ 
less, 1 shall endeavour to provide for my 
2 )crsonal safety, and that with all possible 
celerity.” 

At these words the knights redoubled 
their laughter, and answered his lord- 
ship tliat, provided he marched a-head 
and put them in the way leading to the 
Pont de Fer, they would hold him as at 
once excused, for all that he might think 
fit to do, should a rencontre take place. 
Laughing and marvelling whether the 
prediction of Wafflart would be verified, 
they were continuing their route, when 
just as they had entered a ravine, thickly 
skirted on either side with brushwood 
and tall, spreading trees, there suddenly 
arose a bright gleam on all sides of them 
from the polished helmets of a body of 
crossbow-men, who assailed them with 
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loud shouts of—“ Death 1 death! to the 
Englishers!”—and joining deeds with 
words, they rained upon the knights a 
thick nhaifer of missiles from their bows 
and crossbows. At the first onset, at 
the whistle of the first arrow, Lord 
Wafflart, seeing that his anticipations 
were about to Ihj fulfilled, turned his 
horse’s head, and separating himself from 
the main body, whilst calling to the 
knights to follow his example, he rode 
off, as he said he would, at full gallop; 
none however heeded his words, and as 
lie rode away, turning round Ids head, 
he saw them dismounting, the better to 
defend themselves. Tliis he said was 
all he knew of the matter, he having 
almost immetliatcly lost sight of the com¬ 
batants, and none following him. Tims 
was the earl's esquire apprised of the ill 
that had befallen his master, and been 
the means of conveying the sorrowful 
tidings to the countess who was in Eng¬ 
land. 

King Edward and Lord John de Ne¬ 
ville listened with great interest during 
the whole circumstantial account of these 
events in IHanders; for since they had 
done duty side by side along the marshes 
in Scotland, they were wholly ignorant of 
what had happened beyond seas. The 
king, having liberally rewarded the mes¬ 
senger for his diligence in the perform¬ 
ance of his mission, forthwith dismissed 
him, and remained in anxious expec¬ 
tation of the return of William de Mon¬ 
tague. The night rapidly advanced, yet 
William did not make his appearance: 
the hour of midnight at length chimed. 
John de Neville and Edward thereupon 
withdrew to their respective chambers. 
The king, however, insteadmf undressing 
himself* or lying down to rest, contented 
himself with only taking off his hau- 
bergeon, pacing up and down the room 
with quick and agitated steps. Evil 
thoughts liad taken possession of his 
heart, for he thought that tlte earl, a 
prisoner or perchance dead, had left his 
lovely wife defenceless and at his mercy. 
Thus he continued, with his arms folded, 
to traverse the still and spacious apart¬ 
ment—^his heart being filled with evil 
longings—stopping at intervals before a 
window commanding the extremity of 
a wing of the interior poition of the 
building which formed an angle with his 
chamber, that he might gaze at the 
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small ogee-archo(i casement through 
whose stained-glass panes strcaiped the 
soilciicd rays of a distant oratory lamp. 
There Alice, who had refused to receive 
him, knowing perhaps who ho was, was 
offering up to h^r Maker, in all the love 
and candour of her soul, her heartfelt 
prayers for her husband whether he were 
prisoner or dead. Then Edward, with 
his head supported between his hands 
upon the deep embrasure of the window¬ 
sill and vrith gaze riveted upon the 
ruddy light, in his mind’s eye beheld 
that fair countenance, which he had hi¬ 
therto seen wreatlied only in smiles, 
writhing under paroxysms of grief and 
bathed in tears,—^yet did she only appear 
to him more captivating than ever:—for 
jealousy doubly awakens feelings of love, 
and at such instant he felt that it would 
liave afforded him an unknown and un¬ 
heard of joy, to have kissed away tliose 
tears which were then so abundantly 
flowing for another. 

Impressed with these notions, he form¬ 
ed the resolution of seeing and convers¬ 
ing with Urn countess, were it only for 
an instant, in order that he might yet 
again, after so long a campaign, be 
charmed by the sweet harmonious ac¬ 
cents of her voice: the light still con¬ 
tinued to shine widely from the oratory, 
through tlie bodies and robes of mantled 
saints, streaming forth in varied hues of 
ruby and sapphire upon the midnight 
gloom. 

He. pictured to himself that—before 
yonder gleaming lamp—there knelt that 
woman, whom, for three long years ho had 
adored, without even having revealed his 
j)assion by one whispered word; then 
unintentionally, nay unwittingly, but im¬ 
pelled by an irresistible influence, he 
opened the door of his apartment, and 
groping his way along the^dark corridor, 
he descried before him, at a certain turn 
at the extrenuty, and across a long clois¬ 
ter, a ray of bright light issuing from a 
half-opened door, as it fell in broken lines 
upon the projecting angles of the wall, 
and the passage floor. Edward now 
advanced on tip-toe, whilst he scarcely 
even drew his breath, and proceeded as 
far as the entrance to the little chapel; 
having gained the threshold, he quickly 
perceived the countess kneeling upon the 
marble pavement, immediately before the 
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altar, her arms lianging motionless at her 
sides and lier head drooping upon the 
prie-Dieu, whilst a male attendant leaned 
against a pillar, so uflotionless of frame, 
indeed, Uiat he might have been taken 
for a sculptured effigy; however, per¬ 
ceiving some one advancing, and as 
though he had detached himself from 
the stone, he raised his arm in token of 
enjoining silence, then moving towards 
Edward,^he proceeded across the embla¬ 
zoned flagstones, with steps as noiseless as 
those of a phantom, and in tliat mute 
sentinel the king recognized William do 
Montague. 

“ I come to seek an answer, sir knight,” 
said the former, “ seeing that you did not 
bring me one, and knowing not what 
cause might liave detained you.” 

“ Behold ! my lord,” said William,— 

“ all weepingly and ’midst her prayers, 
hath that angel fallen asleep.” 

“ Ay,” returned Edward, “ and keep 
you watch until she awaken ?” 

” T keep watch over her slumbers, my 
lord,” said William, ” ’tis a duty confided 
to me by the earl, and which is to' night 
a task tlie more sacred, inasmuch as at 
this hour, perchance, he looketh downward 
from heaven to witness my acquittance 
of it.” 

“ And wilt pass the night here ?” asked 
Edward. 

“ 1 remain here, at least, until she 
again unclose her eyes ;—then, my lord, 
what would you that I should say upon 
your part.” 

‘‘ Tell her,” replied Edward, ” that the 
prayer she hath this night addressed to 
heaven hath been heard upon earth, and 
that King Edward swears to her by his 
honour, Uiat if the Earl of Salisbury be 
living, he shall be put to ransom, and if 
dead, his memory shall be avenged.” 

So saying, the king slowly retraced his 
steps, regained his chamber, his soul more 
than ever filled with sentiments of guilty 
passion; and, having flung himself upon 
his bed witliout divesting himself of his ' 
attfre, he awoke, at earliest break of day, 
the Lord John dc Neville, and quitted 
the castle of the Countess of Salisbury 
withouthaving once spoken vrith her, con¬ 
tent, imdcr the imperious circumstances, 
to await the future, and whatever might 
arise therefrom. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Edward's victory. 

Arrived in liondon, Edward found that 
Jiis orders had been executed, and his 
fleet manned. Now he had a double motive 
lor returning to Flanders ; for beside liis 
own project, he had to succour his own 
brotlier-in-law; who, on his account, had 
rushed into that imequal struggle of count 
against king ; moreover, it was indispens¬ 
able, that he should take over \fitli him 
an entire court of ladies of hondUr and 
(iliamlierlains for tlie service of tlie queen, 
who still remained in the good city of (ihent 
under the protection of .Jacob Artavcld, 
and in addition to such train, u strong re- 
iufiircenumt of archers and men-at-arnus, 
in order to continue tlie war, even thougli 
the lords of the Empire should abandon 
him, which he bcgiin to fear might indeed 
happen from certain letters w'hich he had 
IVom IjOius V. of Bavaria, who offered 
lo be intermediator t(j bring about a truce 
between him and the King of France. 

Embarking on the 22nd June and set¬ 
ting sail with one of the finest fleets that 
was ever seen, he sailed down tlie river 
'riiames, and look to sea in such grand 
state, that it might not improperly have 
been thf)ught that he was about to attempt 
frhe conquest of a world. He continued 
his course for two days. At the close of 
the second day he descried stretcliing 
along the line of the Flemish coast, be- 
wcen Blakenbuiy and Sluys, a forest of 
masts, belonging to vessels of every size 
and description. He instantly, therefore, 
c.allod to him the pilot; who, like himself, 
was gazing at this unexpected sight, and 
asked him what such an appearance could 
mean. Whereupon he replied, that he 
believed indeed it was the French and 
Norman armament that was sweeping 
the coast for King Philip, who awaited 
the return of the King of England to 
Flanders with the intention of preventing 
his disembarLition. 

“ Thus, then, lo you I” said Edward, 
attentively listening to his words. “ those 
yonder are the same fellows who took my 
two great ships, the Edward and St. 
Christopher, and who pillaged and burned 
my good town of Sou^ampton. 

“ Those are they of a verity,” replied 
the pilot. 

“ In that case,” answered Edward, 
” let us go no further, for long while have 
I coveted the opportunity of meeting with 
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them:—and now, that we have fallen in 
with them, we will at once e’en give 
them battle, and if it please God and St. 
George, we will make tliera, in one day, 
pay for all the rapine and pillogings they 
have, for three years past, done against 
us. Cast anchor, therefore, where we 
now are, and keep strict watch throughout 
the night, in onler that they may not es¬ 
cape us," 

Ere the pilot could execute the com¬ 
mands he had received, the king formed 
his plan of attack, so that by the next 
morning, on weighing anchor, tlie whole 
fleet had assumed the proper position, 
and had only to advance anil fight. 
Aided by the shades of night, which con¬ 
cealed every manoeuvre he was making 
from his adversaries, he had placed the 
strongest ships in front, and, between each 
vessel filled with knights and men-at- 
arms, one having archers only; and fur¬ 
ther, on both wings, a line of bow-inoii, 
to harass the enemy on whichever jioint 
might prove to be needful; then, having 
sent on board a particular ship—known 
to be a swift sailer -all the countesses, 
baronesses, knights’ and gcntlemeus’ 
wives, who were going to attend on the 
queen at Ghent, he gave them a guard of 
three hundred men-at-arms and five hun¬ 
dred archers ; next having passed from 
vessel to vessel, he recommended each to 
take good care of the king’s honour dur¬ 
ing the approaching conflict, and, when 
he had received good assurance from all, 
he returned to repose on board the royal 
bark, in order to be fresh and vigorous to 
fight in person on the morrow. 

At day-break the king arose and went 
upon deck; every thing was in the same 
order as upon the preceding evening, and 
the French and Normans, far from at¬ 
tempting to flee, had, on their parts, 
maiie every disposition to meet him in 
battle. Edward saw, at the first glance, 
that their po.sition was ill taken ; for, witli 
the exception of a few vessels detached from 
the fleet, the others were crowded toge¬ 
ther near the shore, which impeded tlieir 
movements; and, the event requiring it, 
would needs hinder themselves frorafrecly 
manoeuvring. He tlien proceeded to 
count all the larger ships, and found that 
tliere were one hundred and forty, besides 
barks, and on board of the former there 
were forty thousand men—Normans, Pic¬ 
ards and Genoese. 
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After the king and his marshal had 
made these observations, they perceived 
that if they advanced in the line along 
which they were then placed, namely, 
from west to east, they would have the 
sun in their &ce8; a position wluch would 
hinder the archers from takit^i; aim, and 
deprive tine English armament of the 
great superiority that body would other¬ 
wise afford the fleet over dieir opponents; 
the king, therefore, ordered them to tack 
about, so as to have tlie wind on their 
quarter—and to make sail until they 
had passed the French fleet by nearly half 
a league; then to run down upon it be¬ 
fore the wind with the sun at their backs. 
These movements were simultaneously 
executed; though the fleet, unable to use 
its sails, advanced by the use of the long 
oars; seeing which, the Normans, Picards 
and Genoese sent forth loud and long- 
continued cries and yells ; for they had 
seen, by his banner, ^at the king himself 
was with the fleet, and, they thought it 
was gaining the offing to seek safety by 
flight; but, in this they were quickly unde¬ 
ceived, for the vessels wore heavily round; 
at tile same moment, the wind having 
freshened, the sails of Edward’s fleet 
were hoisted, and the whole fleet having 
effected tlie required movement, returned 
to cast anchor, amidst the closely packed 
French vessels,—preserving the order of 
battle laid down by King Edward and 
his marshal on the preceding night. 

The admirals of tlie French fleet see¬ 
ing that they had deceived themselves as 
to the flight of their enemy, made in their 
turn every preparation for tlie tlireatened 
combat; they accordingly sent forwards, 
as an advanced redoubt, the great St. 
Christopher, a vessel taken during die 
previous year from the English, and 
tliickly crowded it with Genoese erras- 
bowmen, to protect them whilst tliey 
skirmished with the whole of the enemy’s 
line, their trumpets and clarions sounding 
lus an announcement that they were in rea¬ 
diness, and that they accepted the combat 
v?^ith equal eagerness. 

The fight was now begun, by an ex¬ 
change of bolts and arrows, between those 
of the large ship, Christopher, and the 
En^ish archers ; but King Edward hav¬ 
ing quickly perceived that his enemies 
had placed alniost all tlieir bowmen in that 
one vessel, saw evidently tjiat it was tlie 
first necessary to be taken by him : he, 
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therefore, caused h^s own ship to be pro¬ 
vided with long grappling iroiis attached 
to the ends of ^aius, and he now ad¬ 
vanced in person, direct against the ar¬ 
chers, commanding the rest of the fleet to 
engage vessel to vessel, and hand to hand, 
along the entire line. He had indeed 
collected around him his best chivalry— 
the Earls of Derby, Hertford, Huntingdon, 
and Gloucester, the Count Robert d’Ar¬ 
tois, Sifs Reginald de Cobham, Richard 
Staffor^ and Walterde Manny, all of whom 
sheathed cap-a-pied, in tlieir war panoply, 
the arrows and viretons of the cross-bow¬ 
men and Genoese archers, sped only • 
harmlessly against diem, lii this order 
they still advanced majestically without 
deviating from their line, sword in hand 
and banners displayed; and when they 
were within reach, the grapples and 
cramps were flung forth and die two ves¬ 
sels were brought together with a terrible 
crash. At the same time a bridge was 
lowered from one deck to the odier, and 
the knights rushed on board the Christo¬ 
pher. Whereupon a fearful sturggle 
commenced ; for there was no means of 
escape, and though the Genoese archers 
were less strongly armed, they were four 
times more numerous then those who at¬ 
tacked them ; moreover when they saw 
that it woidd be a hand in hand engage¬ 
ment, except for those who were stationed 
in the tops and w'ho rained down on their 
adversaries below a thick shower of' ar¬ 
rows, the others had seized upon axes, 
maces and pikes, and were defending 
themselves with good courage; for Genoa 
was at that period a powerful city, reign¬ 
ing especially over the sea, which its na¬ 
vigation and its commerce had rendered 
familiar ever since the twelfth century. 
Brave soldiers and good sailors, however, 
as they were, they were not the less com¬ 
pelled to yield; for those* who attacked 
them were of the first chivalry through¬ 
out tlie world, and they had so thoroughly 
secured the two vessels to each other, 
that the strife assumed all the appearance 
of a combat on land. Contending foot 
to foot, from prow to poop with that wall 
of iron formed by the knights, and which 
it was alike impossible to batter down or 
cleave asunder, the archers found them¬ 
selves heaped together aft, and cramped 
in all their movements; they were sacri¬ 
ficed even by their very numbers, being 
exposed, without other armour tlian their 
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quilted jackets or leather jerkins to the 
terrible blows of those long swords so 
highly tempered as to cut through even 
steel and iron, their only alternative was 
to surrender, die upon deck, or leap into 
the sea. Many chose the latter; for 
lightly attired as they were, they might 
swim away and gain the shore, which it 
was impossible fbr tire knights to do, 
who, once fallen into the water, must 
forthwith sink, to the bottom, being carried 
downwards by the weight of their qpnour. 
Amid the discharge of their enemies’ ar¬ 
rows, tlie fugitives were seen to reach the 
ships of their countrymen, who eagerly 
received them on board their vessels. 
Some few, indeed, by swimming out to a 
distance reached the decks in safety, but, 
by far the greater number was killed ir 
passing by tlie English bowmen, who 
Ibund it an easy aim to shoot those who 
were thus compelled to do so. 

No wonder then that the dread great 
ship was forthwith recognised. Edward 
filled it with archers, and quiting his 
own vessel for the Christopher, which 
was stronger than any other for de¬ 
fence, he there unfurled his banner, 
and again advanced right against the 
Genoese. 

Now, tlie light became general along 
the entire line, and it was maintained, on 
both sides, with equal bravery. The 
French and Norman vessels, lashed to 
the English ship by grapples, every deck 
became the arena of a separate struggle. 
This was a mode of combat greatly to the 
disadvantage of the French ; for their en¬ 
tire fleet was composed of seamen, unac¬ 
customed to fight with short sword.s, 
daggers, and pikes; whilst the English 
fleet consisted of transports, filled witli 
land troops, and lined with archers, whose 
missiles took effect at a distance ; and of 
knights, who, ^ hen the moment for board¬ 
ing arrived, derived great advantage from 
their steel armour of proof, and long 
swords. Barbevaire had, alone, foreseen 
this superiewity ; and, instead of allowing 
his ship to be jammed up like the others, 
he had continued to keep clear witliout; 
so that, when he saw the Picards and 
Normans worsted, instead of advancing to 
their aid, and thereby causing a diversion, 
he crowded all sail before the wind, and 
gained the open sea.. Meanwhile the 
good folk of Flanders, at the noise of the 
battle, bad crowded the shore, and man- 
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ning boats and barges gave their aid to 
their English allies. In this manner the 
Normans and Pica, ds, attacked seawards, 
found themselves likewise cut off from a 
retreat landwards, by hindrance of the 
Flemings; but, as they were loyal and 
brave fellows, they fought desperately, 
witliout tliought of surrendering, so tliat 
tlie battle, which had commenced at 
primes lasted until high nones, that is 
to say, from six o’clock in the morning 
till noon. By that hour all was lost for the 
combined fleet, and, from the action of 
Sluys, the English commenced that series 
of brilliantnavalvictories, ofwhich Trafal¬ 
gar and Aboukir are so renowned a part. 

From amongst those forty thousand 
Normans, Picards, and Genoese, none 
escaped, save the keen-sighted few who 
gained the open sea. The rest were all 
of them eitlier taken, slain, or drowned. 
As for Hugues Quieret, he was murdered 
in cold blood, soon after the battle, and 
as the chroniclers of the period record, 
Behuchet, who better understood a bill 
of lading than waging war at sea, was 
hanged as a pirate from the main-mast 
of hds own vessel. 

King Edward, indeed, who, in this af¬ 
fair, had fairly risked his person, and with 
the same undaimted^recklessness as the 
bravest of his knights, was wounded in 
the thigh by a cross-bow bolt, yet he re¬ 
mained during a day and night with his 
fleet, amidst a tremendous din of drums, 
tnmipets, cymbals and other kinds of mu¬ 
sical instruments; so that, as Frojssart 
says, “one could not have hoard God 
thunder.” At this noise, all the good 
folks of the villages and towns flocked to 
tlic shore ; and on the morrow (the 26th) 
the king and all his followers went into 
port and landed, after having utterly de¬ 
stroyed the French fleet; not, indeed, as 
if the hand of man had effected it, but as 
if an Almighty arm had, by some dire 
shipwreck, hurled men and vessels to the 
bottom of tl>e sea. This done, Edward 
and all his chivalry lost no time in pro¬ 
ceeding, on foot and bare-headed, upon a 
pilgrimage, to our Lady of Ardenbourg, 
where the king heard mass and dined; then, 
mounting his horse, he went that same 
day to Ghent, where the lady Philippa,* 
his queen, anxiously awaited him, and 
gave him right joyful reception. 


• See this Portrait and Memoir last montli. 
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Mdwaid’s first care, immediately after 
Ills arrJviil, that lie might iicquit himself 
ei' his pledged word, was to ascertain 
what had become of the Earls of Salisbury 
and Suffolk, lie then learned, that after a 
desperate resistance, they had both been 
taken; and after being first conducted to 
prison at Lille, were sent thence into 
France to King Philip, who was highly 
delighted to retain two such valiant 
knights -in hia power, and swore that he 
would ransom them neither for gold nor 
silver, but only in exchange, and for some 
nobleman equal in rank and valour. Ed¬ 
ward, therefore, deemed that, at such a 
period, it was utterly useless to make any 
overture upon the subject, more especi¬ 
ally as tlie King of. France, exceedingly 
angered, as he might naturally be, at the 
loss of the battle of Sluys, would not 
be in a likely mood to do any thing 
approaching to the agreeable, for his cou¬ 
sin of England; he, therefore, turned his 
attention to summoning a parliament at 
Willeworde, at whose sitting it would be 
necessary to renew the alliance between 
Flanders, Brabant, and Hainault. The 
day fixed for the meeting of parliament 
was the 10th of July then next ensuing. 

At tlie appointed time, King Edward, 
the Duke John of ^abant and the Count 
William, repaired to Willeworde, accom¬ 
panied by the Duke of Guildres, the 
Marquis of Juliers, Lord John of Beau¬ 
mont, the Marquis of Brandenbourg, the 
Count of Mons, Lord Robert d'Artois 
and the Lord of Fauquemont. There 
they found Jacob Artaveld with four ci¬ 
tizens from each of the principal cities 
of Flanders who formed his council, and, 
with his concurrence, they agreed to 
each important point under deliberation, 
which he afterwards confirmed with his 
royal signature and made proclama¬ 
tion thereof. It then decided that the 
three countries, viz. : Flanders, Hainault 
and Brabant should, from that day for¬ 
ward, aid and comfort one another in each 
and every thing ; so that, if one of the 
three became embroiled, no matter about 
what or with whom, (a right holy tripli¬ 
cate alliance!) the others were to give all 
needful succour; and that, in the event 
of a breach between any two of them, 
the third should assist in bringing about 
a pacification; and,- if that did not suf¬ 
fice, they were to ask the mediation of 
the King of England, who, as guaran- 
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tee for their good faith, would doubtless 
not foil to appease their quarrels. All 
these things were sworn to “ between” 
the hands of Edward ; and, in remem¬ 
brance of such treaty and as a symbol of 
alliance between the three countries, a 
coin was struck which was to have equal 
currency in Brabant, Flanders, and Hain¬ 
ault, and which bore the names of the 
confederates or allies, and received the 
designator! of “ The confederates.” 

It was also furtlier determined, that 
towards the fast of St. Magdalene, King 
Edward should leave Flanders with his 
whole army and lay siege to Tournay. 

King Philip, on the other hand, who 
had joined the banner of the Duke John, 
his son, at Arras, and who remained witli 
his forces simply in the quality of a knight, 
having learned all the decisions of Ure 
parliament of Willeworde, despatched the 
Count Raoul d’Eu, constable of France, 
his two marshals, Lords Robert Bertrand 
and Mathieu de la Trio, the seneschal of 
Poitou, the Count do Ghinc, the Count de 
Foix and his brothers, the Count Aimery 
de Narbonne, the Count Aymery de Poi¬ 
tiers, the Lords Geoifroy de Chargny, 
Girard de Montfaucon, Jean de Landas 
and the Seigneur of Chatillon,—and, in 
fact, tlic flower of the kingdom, into tlio 
meanest town, entreating them to hold it 
stoutly for their honour and his own, 
that no damage might be done to that 
large and handsome city, one of the 
portals of France ; and judging that the 
moment had then arrived fur making a 
decisive blow, he set out for Scotland, 
with a strong band of knights, well fur¬ 
nished with arms and money, accom¬ 
panied too by David Bruce and his wife, 
who, for seven previous years, had re- 
mauied at the court of France, whilst 
their partizans had, by degrees, recon¬ 
quered that kingdom for them, accord¬ 
ing to our narration in the preceding 
chapter. 

Whilst all these preparations for war 
were being made, and from Brittany to 
the heart of the Germanic Empire, every 
man dreamed solely of battle, two spirits 
only, like angels of peace, hovering 
above all these embattled hosts, longed 
for the termination of such bloody strug¬ 
gles. One of these was that King sur- 
named the Good, then still called the King 
of Sicily, glthou^^i he no longer posses¬ 
sed that island,—^lost by his grandfather, 
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Charles of Anjou, on tlie day of tlie me¬ 
morable Sicilian Vespers, and who had 
sent letters, urging King Philip not to 
give King Edward battle, seeing that he 
had read in the stars that every rencontre 
between tliose two princes would prove 
fatal to France;—the other was the Lady 
Jeanne of Valois, sister of King Philip 
and mother of the young Count of Hain- 
ault, who was sorely grieved to behold 
swords drawn between her soin and bro¬ 
ther—uncle, and nephew. Hapng such 
mutual and charitable understanding, 
those heralds of peace corresponded by 
letters, until the King of Naples deemed 
the matter of sufficient importance for 
himself to quit his kingdom and repair 
to Pope Clement TV., at Avignon, to cn- 
tre.at his interference in the quarrel: he 
was a king less rare in those days than 
in our own—who, himself, literary, loved 
and patronized letters, comprehending 
that intelligence is the day-spring of king¬ 
doms, and that there can be no great and 
illustrious reign, which is not illuminated 
by the divine rsiys of poetry; when, 
therefore, it was resolved by all Italy 
that the crown of laurel should adorn the 
brows of Petrarch, the King of Naples, had 
been chosen by the poet himself for a self- 
imposed examination; hence it arose that, 
from this bias towards literature (smat¬ 
tering howsoever of pedantry) coupled 
wifh his regard for men of letters, rather 
than from territorial influence and the 
glory of his arms, that he obtained his re¬ 
putation of his being the Greatest King of 
Christianity. So, likewise, it happened, 
and from precisely the same circumstances 
to Francis 1. and Louis XIV., whom the 
broad legis of the poets still shields a- 
gainst the attacks of malevolent histo¬ 
rians. The pope and cardinals had, more¬ 
over, entered fully into the war which 
ultimately proved so fatal to both king¬ 
doms ; so that, assured of full support on 
the part of the pontiff, he had returned to 
his beautiful natal land, and reposing 
contentedly under its bland and cloudless 
sky, there to read over again the verses 
of Ao sublime Dante, and to crowji Pe¬ 
trarch. 

Edward, meanwhile, ignorant of all 
these events, had, to fulfil his pledge, quit¬ 
ted the city of Ghent just as the grain 
began to ripen, accompanied by an army 
composed of two prelates, seven earls, 
twenty bannerets, two hundred knights, 
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four tliousandmen-at-arms, and nine thou¬ 
sand archers, without reckoning a host ol 
foot soldiers who could not amount to less, 
than from fifteen to eighteen thousand men. 
Scarcely had he encamped before the 
city, in front of the gate St, Martin, than 
his cousin, John of Brabant, joined Wm 
with twenty thousand knights squires 
and soldiers, fixing his camp at the Pont- 
a-Rhine, near tlie monastery of St. Ni¬ 
cholas. Then followed him Count Wil¬ 
liam of Hainault, the flower of his coun¬ 
try’s cliivalry, with a strong force of 
Dutchmen and Zealanders, taking up the 
position between the King of England 
and the Duke of Brabant; next followed 
Jacquemart Artaveld, with more thim 
sixty thousand men, who erected their 
tents nigh to the gate St. Fontaine, upon 
both banks of the Schelde, and tlirew a 
bridge across, to establish a free and 
speedy communication at pleasure ; then 
finally, the lords of the Empire, the Duke 
of Gueldres, the Marquis of Juliers, the 
Marquis of Brandenbourg, the Margrave 
of Misnia and the East, the Count of 
Mons, the liOrds of Fauquemont, Messire 
Arnold de Blankenhcim, and all the Ger¬ 
mans, who, having extended their lines 
in the direction of Hainault, finished by 
surrounding the city with a wall ol iron 
of well nigh two leagues in circumfer¬ 
ence. 

The seige was continued for eleven 
weeks, during which many rude assaults 
took place and the most valiant men 
on both sides performed noble feats of 
arms, which, indeed, led to no result; 
from time to, time, however, a band de¬ 
tached itself from the main body, tired 
of thus remaining inactive before these 
strong walls, and proceeded to burn some 
castle, pillage a town, or else violate an 
abbey of nuns. During these proceed¬ 
ings, the Pope of Avignon had despatched 
a Cardinal with letters to the King of 
France, strongly exhorting him to enter 
upon a treaty of peace, while the Lady 
Jeaime de V^ois, who, as we have al¬ 
ready stated, was sister of Philip, and 
mother-in-law of Edward, went from 
camp to camp, embracing the knees of 
both princes, adjuring them to eflect a 
truce, and in default of her son, who was 
so enraged that he would listen to nothing 
of the sort, urging as mediators between 
them, John of Beamont and the Marquis 
of Juliers. With the latter, indeed, she 
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succeeded so well, that he wrote an ac¬ 
count of his interview to the Emperor ; 
who, thereupon, a second time, despatched 
a messenger to Edward, still oifeting him, 
as he had previously done, to put an end 
to the war between himself and the King 
of France, such a war, indeed, as could 
be productive of no advantage, save that 
of ruining the coimtry in wldch, for two 
years past, it had been waged. 

On the part of Edward, more espe¬ 
cially, peace was altogether impossible: 
he had his vow to accomplish. There 
then remained only the simple question 
of a cessation of hostility; and the Lady 
Jeanne de Talois ha^dng cng^ed so 
warmly in the cause of pacification, and 
seeing that she could'obtain nothing more, 
prev^ed, at length, upon both kings, to 
fix a day upon which each of the two 
powers should send four representatives, 
furnished with full credentials, in confi¬ 
dent reliance, that whatever they effected 
should be ratified by their sovereigns. A 
day was then fixed for the purpose, and a 
place chosen, in a chapel standing in the 
open country, called Esplechin. On the 
appointed day the plenipotentiaries, and 
also the Lady Jeanne de Valois assem¬ 
bled in tlie bhapel, where each heard 
' mass. There then met, for once, in 
good fellowship, on the part of Philip of 
France, the Lord John, King of Bohemia, 
Charles d’Alencon, the king’s brother, 
the Bishop of Liege, the Count of Flan¬ 
ders, and the Count d’Armagnac: and 
on tlie part of King Edward, the Duke 
John of Brabant, the Bishop of Lincoln, 
the Duke of Gueldres, the Marquis of 
Juliers and the Lord John of Beaumont. 

The conference lasted four days. Dur¬ 
ing the first day, such little chance of 
understanding was there, that the envoys 
were about, finally, to separate, when the 
Lady Jeanne so entreated them upon this 
point and that, that they promised to re¬ 
assemble the next day. The morrow the 
discussions were accordingly renewed, 
and, towards the close of the day, the ple¬ 
nipotentiaries appeared likely to agree 
upon some points, but it was at so late 
an hour that there was not time to com¬ 
mit to writing those points upon which 
they were unanimous: they, therefore, 
pledged themselves to return on the fol¬ 
lowing day to perfect what they intended, 
and arrange other matters still under de¬ 
bate. The third day they met again in 
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conference, and on this occasion, to the 
great joy of the Lady Jeanne, the treaties 
on bo^ sides were agreed to, and ratified 
for the space of a year. 

The news of this truce spread on the 
very same day amongst the two armies, 
and was received by the Brabanters and 
Hainaulters with great joy; for, they had 
sustained the whole burden of the war 
for two years past; nor were the people 
of Tounfey less rejoiced at it; for the 
knawings of famine had begun to be felt 
amongst them, so far as to compel them 
to send out of the town all their poor and 
elderly people, and other idle mouths. 
The night, therefore, was passed in light¬ 
ing huge bonfires throughout the camp, 
and upon the ramparts, with great shouts 
of rejoicing between besiegers and be¬ 
sieged. At the’ break of day, the latter 
jo 3 duIly struck and packed up their tents, 
loading their cars tlierewith; and having 
covered them with tarpauling, they took 
their departure singing, like merry and 
contented reapers, who had finished a 
successful harvest. 

As for King Edward, he returned to 
Ghent to rejoin the Lady Philippa, and, 
crossing the sea with her, disembarked 
at London on the 30th of November of 
tlie same year. 

ClIAFTEB XV. 

David Bruce’s dose of extreme jiopularity 
uud tlie violent cure for it. 

How great soever the pains taken by 
the Lady Jeanne de Valois to obtain the 
signing of the treaty of Toumay, it was 
evident that this truce resembled rather 
one of those moments of repose indulged 
in by two wrestlers that their combat 
may be continued with renewed vigour, 
than with any serious intention to lay 
the solid foundation of a peace; more¬ 
over at the return of Edward from Lon¬ 
don, two causes, the one pre-existing, 
the other nascent, were about to bring 
the matter, which was ineffectively agi¬ 
tated in Flanders by force of arms, upon 
two other quarters of Europe, where, 
however well disguised the point at 
issue might be, it was nevertheless easy 
for an eye experienced in the politick 
negotiations of that epoch to recognise 
each as having one common origin. 

The first of these causes w.is the re¬ 
turn of King David Bruce into his king¬ 
dom. After a snccossful passage on 
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board a vessel commanded by Malcolm 
Fleming of Cummirnald he had landed 
with the Lady Jane of England his con¬ 
sort, at Inverbervie in Kincardineshire, 
where he had been received with great 
pomp fay the Scotch nobility, immediately 
upon his arrival at Saint Johnstown. No 
sooner was his return known than the 
news was conveyed in every direction, 
so that, the whole country, moved with 
an ardent desire again to beheld their 
monarch, who had been absent from 
his kingdom during the long period of 
seven years, so crowded around him, 
wherever he went, that they totally pre¬ 
vented him from making his way through 
the streets when he left his residence; 
and like a rolling tide they followed 
so closely on his footsteps when he re¬ 
gained his residence, that those behind 
carried forward tliose before, in a body, 
even into his very apartments. 

Such indications of ardent attachment 
were for awhile most gratifying to the 
heart of the young king, but this per¬ 
petual adoration which beset him every¬ 
where, became, at length, so irksome, 
that one day the crowd having pene¬ 
trated even into his dining apartment - 
surrounding him with the ordinary im¬ 
portunity—giving way to a momentary 
irritation, he seized a mace from one of 
the guards and felled to the ground a poor 
unoflending highlander who, prompted 
by the desire of seeing of what cloth his 
coat was made, had touched that gar¬ 
ment. This royal explosion was, however, 
attended by the happiest results. From 
that day Ibrward, l)avid Bruce, less per¬ 
secuted by the curious, found leisure to 
occupy him.sclf with the alfairs of his 
kingdom. 

His first care was to send messengers 
to all his friends, in order that they 
might hasten to aid liiin in his war with 
the King of England, entreating them 
to exert themselves for him, now present, 
as they had done with so much devotion 
during his absence. The readiest to 
answer this appeal was the Earl of 
Orkney, his brother-in-law, the stnall 
princes of the Hebrides and Orkneys, 
the knights of Sweden and Norway, and, 
in a word, upwards of sixty thousand 
foot soldiers, and three thousand men- 
at-arms. 

The second of these causes, on the 
contrary, wjis, a.s wc have said, wholly 
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fortuitous and unforeseen, and had taken 
rise in the kingdom of France itself. 
On returning fiom the siege of Tournay, 
John III. surnamed the good, Duke of 
Brittany, who had quitted his province 
at the command of King Philip, and liad 
rejoined his lord ivith a finer and more 
imposing array than that of any other 
prince, fell sick, in camp, of so serious a 
disorder that he was forced to keep his 
bed with but little chance of recovery. 
This calamity was still further increased 
from the circumstance of the Duke of 
Brittany having no child, and his duchy 
having no direct heir. 

In lieu of male issue, however, he had 
two brotliers, one, born of the same pa¬ 
rents as himself, who dying in 1334 left 
an only daughter, named Jeanne, who 
was married to the Count Charles of 
Blois; the other, John Count of Mont- 
ford, a son of the same father, but born 
of tbe second marriage of Arthur II. 
with Violante of Dreux. Having neither 
ofispring nor hope of progeny, the Duke 
of Brittany had considered that this 
daughter was better entitled to succeed 
him in his possessions than his half 
brother, or other surviving relative, so 
that he had promised her his duchy of 
Brittany and had given her in marriage 
to Charles de Blois, nephew of Philip de 
Valois, hoping that this august alliance 
would undeceive John de Montfort who, 
he shrewdly suspected, had an eye to his 
ducliy. The dying man judged rightly 
on this head, for he was searcely dead 
and tlie news conveyed to his brother, 
than the latter, although wholly dispos¬ 
sessed by his brother’s will, immediately 
repaired to Nantes, the capital of Brit¬ 
tany, and by dint of largesses to the citi¬ 
zens and surrounding peasantry, so well 
succeeded tliat he was received by tliem 
as duke and lord, and they rendered to 
him botli fealty and homage. That ce¬ 
remony over, the count departed, leaving 
his countess-wife at Nantes, whose only 
protection was her own manly and lion- 
like heart, himself going to Limoges, 
where it was well known that the de¬ 
ceased duke had deposited all the wealth 
which, for many years past, he had 
amassed. There the like welcome and 
rejoicing attended his entry into that 
city, as at Nantes, and, svfter having been 
grandly entertained by the authorities, 
clergy and inhabitants of the place, all 
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of whom did homage to him as to their 
lord, the treasure in question was readily 
given to him—so much so, that after 
stopping as long as seemed agreeable to 
him at Limorges, he set out for Nantes, 
where he employed this great treasure 
in raising an army of foot and horse. 
When tliis force comprised as many men 
as he deemed necessary for his purpose, 
he took the field with the intention of 
conquering tlie whole province, and suc¬ 
cessively captured Brest, Rennes, Auray, 
Vannes, Hennebon and Carhaix; and 
having garrisoned tliesc places, he em¬ 
barked at Coredon, crossing the sea, and 
landed at Chertscy; and having learnt 
tliat the king was at Windsor, he went 
thither to visit him.widiout delay, telling 
him all that had recently happened, and 
his fears that Philip would dispossess 
liim of his duchy ; and in the cjid he pro¬ 
posed to do homage to Edward, if he 
would but maintain him in his posses¬ 
sions. 

This offer on the part of the Count of 
Montford chimed in but too well with 
Edward’s policy not to meet with ready 
iusquiescence on the part of the latter, 
lie reflected, that when the truce ended, 
he would thus secure to himself a free 
passage into France through Brittany; 
and as he had witnessed the triumphant 
joy of the Brabanters and the lords of 
the empire on the suspension of hostili¬ 
ties by the truce, he greatly doubted that 
within a year’s time they would mani¬ 
fest any willingness again to take up 
sirms in a similar cause. He, therefore, 
granted to the Count de Montford all he 
desired ; and, in presence of the English 
barons and the retinue which tlie count 
had brought with him, the latter placed 
his hands between those of lire king, os 
his act of homage for the duchy, Ed¬ 
ward promising Montford on the other 
hand that he would defend and maintain 
him as his vassal, against every enemy, 
were it even tlie King of France who 
should venture to attack him. Whilst 
this occurred, Charles of Blois who we 
have already said, on the part of his wife 
was entitled to the same duchy, had ar¬ 
rived at Paris to lay a complaint before 
Philip his uncle of this act of spoliation 
on the port of the Count de Montford. 
Philip, quickly perceiving the vast im¬ 
portance of this matter, had assembled 
together his council of twelve peers, tluit 
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they might aid him in deciding wliat 
was necessary to be done. It was then 
resolved that tlie king ought to cite the 
Count de Montford to appear before 
tliem in order that they might hear what 
answer he had to make to this grievous 
accusation against him. Thereupon mes¬ 
sengers were dispatched, who found him 
upon his return from London, banquet¬ 
ing in great magnificence at Nantes. 
With m^irked prudence and most respect¬ 
ful manner, they communicated to him 
the mi&ion with wliich they were charged. 
The count, having patiently listened to 
them, made answer, that it was his wish 
to yield ready obedience to the king’s 
mandate: he tlien entertained the mes¬ 
sengers sumptuously, and at their depar¬ 
ture made diem presents of such value 
that they could not have received richer 
had they been intended for a king. 

When the time for appearing before 
Philip arrived, Montfort, magnificently 
apparelled, set out for Nantes attended 
by a noble retinue of knights and esquires, 
and pushed forward in such good earnest 
that he entered Paris witli an armed 
train, four hundred strong. Unceasingly 
guarded by his men-at-arms, he took up 
his lodgings at his hostel during that 
day and the following night. On the 
morrow, mounting his horse, and at¬ 
tended by tlie same cavalcade, he betook 
himself to the court wherein Philip, the 
Count Charles de Blois and the first 
lords and barons of the kingdom were 
awaiting his appearance. 

Upon his arrival the Count de Mont¬ 
fort dismounted, and slowly ascending 
the flight of stairs entered the chamber 
in which the court sat; next having 
made obeisance to the lords and barons, 
he at length approached and humbly 
bowed before the king; then raising his 
head :— 

“ Sire,” said he, with calmness, and 
like a man who had made a firm resolve, 
happen what might, “ you have sum¬ 
moned me hither by your mandate and 
good pleasure, and here I am.” 

Count de Montfort,” replied the 
king, “ I recognise your good will in 
coming hither and 1 shall not be un¬ 
mindful of it, but much I wonder me 
how and wherefore you have dared to 
possess yourself of tlje duchy of Brittany, 
to the which, you have not any the slight¬ 
est claim; disinheriting likewise that 
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same maiden who is nearer than you in 
the succession; and how, moreover, you 
have dared to render homage to my ad¬ 
versary King Edward, if it be true as 
hatli been told me ?” 

“ Dear sir,” replied the count, again 
making obeisance, “ you deceive your¬ 
self, methinks, touching this question of 
ray rights: I know none nearer of kin 
to my broUier, lately deceased without 
heir, than I who am here pre|ent. If, 
however, contrary to my expectation, 
you shall determine tliat anothA is bet¬ 
ter entitled to the succession, I am too 
much your subject, in all loyalty and 
lealty, not to acquiesce in your judgment 
and submit to it freely and willingly: 
l>ut with respect to my homage to King 
Edward, you have been misinformed— 
which is all I have to say upon that 
matter.” 

’Tis well," replied the king, “ and 
you have said sufficient to satisfy me. 
I command you, then, by virtue of that 
you hold and hope to hold from me, not 
to quit the city of Paris for the space of 
fifteen days, at which time the barons 
and twelve peers will liavc adjudged as 
to your consanguinity, and will decide 
whether you or the Count Charles de 
Blois hath the better right ol' inherit¬ 
ance. Know farther that if you act con¬ 
trary to this, you will vex and greatly 
enrage me; I pray God, therefore, that 
he retain you in his holy keeping.” 

“ Sire,” said the count, “ he it even 
ns thou wilt.” He then withdrew and 
returned to his hostel to dinner. 

Instead, however, of placing himself 
at table, pensive and full of care he re¬ 
tired to his chamber, pondering, that if 
he awaited the decision of tlie peers and 
barons, judgment might perchance turn 
to his disadvantage, fur it was no diffi¬ 
cult matter to foretell that the king 
wordd be more favourably disposed to¬ 
wards the Count Charles de Blois, his 
nephew, than towards him who was in 
no degree related to him. Besides should 
this decision be unfavourable it was must 
likely that the king would at once de¬ 
tain him until he had restored every 
thing—cities, towns, and castles, as well 
also as the great treasure he had found, 
some portion of which he had moreover 
expended. Thus deliberating, it ap¬ 
peared to him, the wiser and more pru¬ 
dent course, to hie back to Brittany, 
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although he might vex and enrage the 
king, ffian patiently to remain at Paris 
awaiting the result of so dubious an .ad¬ 
venture. Having formed this resolution, 
he quitted Par’s Uie same evening at¬ 
tended by two knights, only, to lull sus¬ 
picion, and recommending the rest of his 
retinue to depart in the same manner as 
he had done by small parties at night, 
and quietly return to Brittany, where he 
liimsclf would be, even before Philip had 
the slightest knowledge of his having 
quitted his hostel at Paris. Neverthe¬ 
less he had hardly arrived ere lie became 
fully alive to tlie danger of his position, 
and without losing an instant, aided by 
lus wife, who, instead of discouraging 
him in his rebellious projects, spirited 
him on unceasingly, he revisited all the 
towns and fortresses which had sub¬ 
mitted to him, placed in them strong 
garrisiins, experienced commanders, and 
provisions for a prolonged siege. Then, 
when he had thus ordered and arranged 
all that was necessary, he returned to 
Nantes to receive the welcome of his 
countess and the citizens, who greatly 
loved them both, by reason of the large 
presents and the courtesy he had lavished 
upon them. 

It will even now be easily conceived 
how great must have been the rage, both 
of the King of France and the Count 
Charles de Blois, when they learned the 
departure of the Count de Montfort. 
Without, however, deciding on taking 
measures against him, they, quietly, 
awaited the arrival of the fifteehth day 
on which the count and barons were to 
give their decision respecting the Duchy 
of Brittany. Charles de Blois had al¬ 
ways possessed a good claim, yet, dating 
from the time of the Count de Montfort’s 
departure, no doubt existed but that the 
termination of tlie suit would be favour¬ 
able to him. 

Thus, then, it happened :—the Count 
Charles de Monfort was declared dispose 
sessed of the claim, and the Duchy of 
Brittany was unanimously adjudged to 
the Count Charles de Blois; but that, 
indeed, was not the question—the matter 
was, how he was to get it back again. 
Now the Aill judgment of the barons had 
been scarcely delivered ere the king sum¬ 
moned before him Charles do Blois;— 

“ Fair nephew,” said he, “ they have 
just adjudged to'you a wide and rich 
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inheritance; Jiasten you then and endea¬ 
vour, on your part^^to reconquer it from 
Jiini who wrongfully holds it; moreover, 
entreat all your friends that they give you 
their help in this time of urgent need. 
As for myself, I will not be backward in 
serving you, and besides the gold and 
silver that I shall place at your disposal, 
and to which you can help yourself as far 
as may be necessary for your purpose, 
I will desire my son, the Duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, to take the chief command for 
you, but above all, I recommend and 
entreat you to hasten your movements, 
for if the English King, our adversary, 
to whom the Count of Montfort has paid 
homage, should enter your duchy, he 
might work sore mischief to both of us, 
for he cannot have a more convenient and 
accessible entrance into our realm of 
France. 

Lord Charles of Blois exceedingly re¬ 
joiced at these words, made reverential 
obeisance to lus uncle, thanking him for 
his good will; then, turning towards tlie 
peers and barons, he prayed his cousin the 
Dukeof Nonnandy, the Count of Alencon 
his uncle, the Count of Blois his brother, 
the Dukes of Burgundy, and Bourbon, 
the Lord Ijouis of Spain, the Jacques de 
Bourbon, Count and constable of France, 
the Count do Chines, the Viscount de 
Rohan, in fine—all the princes, counts, 
barons and lords who were then present, 
to lend him aid in the formidable struggle 
he was about-to enter upon, which all 
fully promised, saying that they would 
willingly accompany him and tlicirlord the 
Duke of Normandy ; then each retired to 
his quarters to make his purveyances, and 
apparel himself as might be requisite, ere 
their departure for so distant a country. 

As it was known that King Phillip had 
the interests of his nephew at heart, every 
thing was quickly in readiness, so tliat, 
towards the commencement of the year 
1341, the barons and lords who were to 
march under the banner of the Duke of 
Ncjrmandy assembled together in the 
town of Augers, whence, every prepara¬ 
tion being complete, they speedily set 
out for Ancenis, which on that side, form¬ 
ed the frontier of the kingdom. 

Having made a three days’ halt there, 
in order to number and inspect their 
force, they found them.selvcs at the head 
of three thousand men-at-arms, without 
reckoning the Genoese; so that, judging 
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themselves sufficiently strong, they boldly 
entered the county of Brittany, and pro¬ 
ceeded to lay seige to Chautouaux, 
The first attempt made against tlie for¬ 
tress proved disastrous, especially to the 
Genoese, who being eagerly desirous of 
displaying their prowess, adventured 
themselves rashly, and experienced im¬ 
mense loss. But by degrees, the besieg¬ 
ers having taken the trouble of construct¬ 
ing machines, the assaults was repeated 
at regular intervals ; and as those in the 
front found themselves pressed with such 
unceasing ardom, without any hope of 
succour, they surrendered to the French 
lords, who gave quarter to them, and, 
drawing a good augury from this begin¬ 
ning, marched direct upon Nantes, within 
which town their enemy, the Count de 
Montfort, had shut himself. Arrived be¬ 
fore the town, they erected their tents and 
pavilions round the walls, in regular and 
imposing order, as the French lords were 
then wont to do ; and those of the town, 
on their side, encouraged and inspirited 
by the Count de Montfort and Messire 
llerve de Leon, who commanded the 
soldiers, prepared to present a firm and 
sturdy defence to their assailants. 

Hostilities commenced by skirmishes 
of small import, foDowed at length by an 
adventure which had consequences so se¬ 
rious, that we will devote a short space 
to die narration. 

One morning that a party of the count’s 
soldiers, and a few burghers of the town 
had issued forth to make a recognizance 
of the environs, they fell in with a convoy, 
composed of fifteen carriages laden witli 
provisions and stores, repairing to the 
army, under the conduct of sixty men. 
As tliose of die town were nearly two 
hundred strong, they advanced widiout 
hesidttion, killed part of the escort, put 
the rest to flight, and, turning round die 
waggons, were proceeding with diem to¬ 
wards the city. The news of the enter¬ 
prise, notwithstanding the speed made 
by the men of Nantes, was carried to the 
army, by the fugitives, before they could 
regain the city gates. Whereupon each 
forthwith armed himself,—those soonest 
ready, mounted their horses, and overtook 
die convoy near the barrier. There the 
combat was renewed, and that right furi¬ 
ously, for the army hastened up in such 
numbers that die soldiers and burghers 
were on the point of being overwhelmed, 
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when a detachment, sent out by the gar¬ 
rison, went to their aid, and renewed the 
battle. Whereupon a few of the latter, 
wliilst their comrades were engaged hand 
to hand, unharnessed thehorses and drove 
them towards the town, so tliat, in the 
event of the French proving victors, tliey 
should be unable, at any rate, to carry 
off the waggons. The struggle was still 
maintained with obstinate fury around 
them, when such strong reinf(«rcements 
joined those from the army, that the sol¬ 
diers and burghers, perceiving !rom the 
top of the ramparts tlieir friends giving 
way, rushed out witli great clamour and 
in considerable numbers, throwing them¬ 
selves in a disorderly manner into the 
midst of the ntUve. Messire Herve dc 
Leon, therefore, seeing, by their irregu¬ 
lar mode of fighting, that they could not 
hold out long, ordered a retreat. The 
men-at-arms, accustomed to the mameu- 
vering of military commands, instantly 
obeyed witli order and preeision ; but the 
burghers, ignorant of these kind of tac¬ 
tics, found themselves engaged in the 
very centre of the French force, without 
leader, and consequently without unity 
cither for attack or defence. The result 
was that many were slain and a great 
number taken, whilst the soldiers, fighting 
on the retreat in good order, regained the 
city with (he loss only of a few men, 
whereas the burghers numbered full a 
hundred killed, two hundred wounded 
and as many taken prisoners.” 

Great discontent spmng up from this 
adventure between the burghers and the 
men-at-arms, who they alleged, had 
abandoned them on tliat occasion. So 
that, equally to save their projierty, which 
they daily saw destroyed without the 
walls, as to ransom their fathers, chil¬ 
dren, or friends who were prisoners, they 
opened sectet negotiations with Duke 
John, promising, that if their lives and 
property were safely guaranteed and an 
engagement to return their relations and 
friends, they would open one of the gates, 
in order that the French lords might 
enter the town, and seize the Count de 
Montfort in his castle. These offers 
were too advantageous to meet with re¬ 
fusal at the hands of the Duke of Nor¬ 
mandy. The agreement was ratified; 
and, on the appointed day, the French 
finding the gate open, went straight to 
the castle, and ere the Count de Montfort 
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could think about defending himself, 
seized and took himj,to the camp, with¬ 
out, as had been threatened, any damage 
resulting to the town. Charles de Blois 
ijnmediately pl»ced a strong garrison in 
Nantes, and returned with his prisoner 
to Philip of Valois, who was right glad 
to have tlie brand which had lighted 
up that fatal war, in his bands: mid, 
having impri^oned the Count de Mont- 
Ibrt in the town of Louvre, he therein 
detained him prisoner, as guilty of for¬ 
feiture and treason. 

Whilst these events were passing at 
Nantes and at Paris, toward the end of 
December of the year 1341, Edward, 
who knew that hostilities had commenced 
between Brittany and France, was mak¬ 
ing preparations according to promise, 
to send troops to his vassal, when John 
de Neville, rode one morning into New¬ 
castle, of which place, as we have said, he 
was governor, to inform the king that he 
had at that moment too much to do with 
his own affairs to think in any way of 
meddling with those of oUier people. 

King David, it has been mentioned, 
had issued his mandate, and all his parti- 
zans had hastened to answer the sum¬ 
mons, either out of love for him or hatred 
to Edward : the result was diat his army 
having speedily amounted to sixty-five 
thousand men, amongst which might be 
reckoned three thousand men at arms,* 
the king entered England, leaving on his 
left tlie castle of Roxburgh, which held 
out for the English, and die town of 
Berwick, where Edward Baliol, his com¬ 
petitor for the throne of Scotland, had 
shut himself up, and went to encamp 
before the fortress of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. This expedition was not entered 
upon under happy auspices ; for the same 
night on which King David arrived, a 
body of the besieged sallied forth from a 
postern, penetrated as far as the centre 
of the Scottish camp, and surprising die 
Earl of Murray in his bed, brought him 
prisoner into the city. He was a brave 
knight, who had inherited from his father, 
regent during the minority of David, a 


■ • In computing the numbers of an army, 
every man-at-arms should be counted as three; 
for each had his squire to bear his lance, &c., 
and also his body squire. 

VUlnret, in his History of France, says that 
three thousand men-at-nnns amounted to nearly 
twelve thousand.—E d. 
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stnmg and adhering love for his king and 
country. On the morrow David ordered 
the assault to be made; but, after a two 
hour’s combat at die barriers of the town, 
he was forced to retiijj with great loss to 
his followers, and took the way towards 
Durham. 

Scarcely had John de Neville, who 
commanded die fortress of Newcastle, 
seen the backs of his enemies, ere he 
sprang upon one of his fleetest coursers, 
and, taking bye roads, known only to the 
inhabitants of those parts, in live days he 
reached Chertsey, where the King of 
England then was staying. He was the 
first messenger who carried Edward the 
news of this marriage. The latter, in 
his turn, hastened to issue his mandate : it 
embodied an appeal to all Englishmen 
above the age of ^een years and imder 
sixty. Hut, eager to judge himself of 
the strength and projects of tlie enemy’s 
army, he appointed a rendezvous for his 
knights, esquires, and men-at-arms, on 
the marshes of Northumberland, and set 
out by sea for Berwick. Scarcely had 
he arrived there ere he learnt tliat Dur¬ 
ham had been taken by assault, and that 
the whole of the inhabitants had been put 
to death without ransom or quarter, even 
monks, women and children, who, with¬ 
out regarding the sanctity of tlie place, 
had met a grave in the church wherein 
they had sought shelter. 

The arrival of the King at Berwick, 
all desolate as it was, suiliccd to deter¬ 
mine David Bruce upon a retreat: he 
withdrew, therefore, towards tlie Scottish 
frontiers, reached the Tweed, and, as 
the night was advancing, pitched his 
camp at some little distance from the 
castle of Wark, in which the lovely Alice 
do Grafton awaited tlie return of her 
husband, a prison of war at the Chatclet 
of Paris. That northern fortress, for it 
merited such name in every respect, was 
defended by ouroldacquaintance, William 
of Montague and a hundred brave men- 
at-arms. The young bachelor, who, 
during die four years that had elapsed, 
had attained manhood, could not be aware 
of the so nigh presence of the enemy, 
without feeling inspired by the warlike 
ardour of the time. He therefore took 
with him forty good companions well 
armed and mounted, and falling upon the 
rear of the Scottish army, just as it had 
entered a defile, he slew two hundred 
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men, and carried off a hundred and 
twenty horse-loads of men, jewels, and 
attire; the cries of the wounded, the 
clwgour of arms, resounded along the 
entire line of the army, w’hich seemed to 
shiver as though formed only of a single 
body, aud it reached as far as William of 
Douglas, who was leading the vanguard; 
tlie serpent whose tail had been trodden 
upon sprang round ready to devour the 
little trorfp; but it had already beaten a 
retreat yrith its prisoners and booty. 

William of Douglas set- forward in 
pursuit of William de Montague, and 
struck his lance against the barriers at 
the moment when they were closed be¬ 
hind the marauders. Douglas engaged 
in a combat with those upon die ram¬ 
parts. The knights of Sweden, and Nor¬ 
way, the princes of the Orkneys and He¬ 
brides, seeing the escalade undertaken, 
ran to the assistance of the besiegers ; at 
last David Bruce himself, w'itli the rest 
of the army, came to mingle in the com¬ 
bat ; it proved long and bloody. The 
castle was vigorously attacked, but as 
stoutly defended; the two Williams })er- 
forraing prodigies of valour. At length, 
tlie king seeing that without engines of 
war no progress could be made, and that 
the bravest of soldiers were lying dead 
at the foot of the ramparts, ordered that 
hastily-commenced assault to cease. But 
the combatants were so furiously engaged 
in the battle, particularly Douglas, whom 
William of Montague had recognised by 
the bleeding heart which he bore on his 
escutcheon, and whom he defied and 
railed at from the top of the wall, that 
David was compelled to promise that he 
would not withdraw from before the cas¬ 
tle without having avenged his followers 
and recovered the booty carried off; 
the which being suffered was considered 
by all as a disgrace, of which each bore 
his share. 

The assailants then retired to about 
two bow-shots distance from the castle 
walls, carrying with them their wounded, 
and the slain of rank. As for the rest, 
they left them at the foot of the ramparts. 
A portion of the army immediately be¬ 
gan to draw its lines, pitch its tents, and 
to put into working order its engines and 
instruments of war required for the mor¬ 
row’s assault; whilst the other occupied 
itself with no less important duties, cook¬ 
ing their sheep whole in cow-skins: aud, 
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upon the flat iron plate which was car¬ 
ried by each horseman, heated over the 
Are, they baked tlicir several portions 
of meal, which quickly acted upon by the 
heat assumed the consistence of a cake. 
By this mode of living during a campaign, 
the Scots dispensed with the occasion for 
dragging in their train that ponderous 
burden of ovens and cauldrons which for¬ 
merly created such delay to troops on a 
march. These troops were nowy there¬ 
fore, able, whether during incursion or 
retreat, to make forced marches of from 
eighteen to twenty miles, and thus com- 
I)letely to distance their enemies. 

Such was the scene enacted at about a 
thousand paces from the walls of Wark 
Castle—a scene of bustle and animation 
which strangely went hand in hand will' 
that which was exhibited around of car- 
tiugc and death, for the entire space from 
the foot of the ramparts to the first lines 
of the camp had been the arena of the 
hatttle-field, on which the wounded hum¬ 
ble soldier or retainer was suffered to 
jKiss away the remnant of his short days, 
none accounting him to be of sufficient 
value to be' picked up and transferred 
from his gory bed to a place of refuge. 
Thus, at intervals, from that sombre 
plain, and borne upon the wind, arose, as 
from the last deep gxdf, shrieks, moans, 
and inarticulate sounds, that seemed not 
to belong to any earthly tongue, thrill¬ 
ing indeed, with horror, the heart of tlie 
very bravest sentinel upon tlie gramparts. 
Then would a fiery arrow wing its way 
through the air like a falling star, to 
bury itself still blazing in the earth, and 
for an instant cast a strong and lurid 
glare over some portion of tlie battle- 
ensanguined plain. The object of the 
besicgeil in repeating this manoeuvre, at 
every quarter of an hour, was even to 
hinder those 'of the camp from lending 
assistance to the wounded, and the wound¬ 
ed from joining their more fortunate 
comrades; for if by the light of those 
warlike torches some prostrate victim on 
that funereal plain were seen, with re¬ 
viving hope, or new energy to raise 
liimsclf, that instant he was made a 
mark for the English archers, so sure, 
in those dfiys, of their aim, that each 
boasted, for the number of his arrows, 
of carrying twelve dead Scots suspend¬ 
ed in his quiver; the wounded wretch 
therefore who had collected all his re- 
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maining strength, hoping to drag liim- 
self towards his living comrades, fell 
stricken by a fresh wound, for whom, in¬ 
deed, death had but half its work to do. 
At times also that trembling flickering 
light gave, by its vaccillations, the sem¬ 
blance of life, even to motionless car¬ 
cases, as some arrow, launched aimlessly, 
was seen to bury itself in a lifeless body. 

It was, indeed, a spectacle te rivet a 
soldier’s attention; and yet above the 
main entrance-gate of Wark Castle a 
young man, in complete armour, kept 
ward, his helmet at his feet, without ap¬ 
pearing to receive any impression from 
the soul-harrowing scene passing beneath 
him. So utterly, indeed, was he ab¬ 
sorbed in thought, as not even to per¬ 
ceive that a female form, which from its 
lightly falling footstep, might indeed have 
been taken for a spectre, had reached 
the phitform by an inner staircase, and 
approached the very spot where he was 
seated. Arrived at the distance of a 
few paces, she stopped hesitatingly, and, 
leaning against an embrasure, remained 
wholly motionless for some minutes, when 
the challenge of the guard resomided 
from another wing of the castle, and 
passing from sentinel to sentinel, reached 
the yoimg man who, turning round to 
pass it in alternation to the side oppo¬ 
site to that whence he had received it, 
then for the first moment distinguished, 
at a lance-lcngth from him, that f> m<'dc 
garbed in white—mute and motionless 
as a statue. Thoreiipon tlie half-uttered 
cry died unfinished from his lips as 
though he would advance towards the 
object he had so unexpectedly seen near 
him ; but he as quickly paused as if en¬ 
chained to the spot by a sentiment which 
a superficial observer might have taken 
to have arisen from respect. The senti¬ 
nel finding, at tliat moment, that his 
challenge had not been returned, sh(#uted 
it a second time with increased energy. 
Thereupon the young man, and in a voice 
whose faltering tone was yet sensibly re¬ 
cognizable to an acute 'ear, he repeated 
that nocturnal cry of vigilance, and it gra¬ 
dually sank inarticulate in the distance 
along tlie parapets, until it ended at the 
same spot whence it first arose. 

“ ’Tis well, my young castcUan,” there¬ 
upon breatlied, in a soft voice, the white 
apparition as it approached the young 
bachelor,—" I find that you keep good 
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ward, and that wc are in safety. We 
lic^an to doubt of it, however, on seeing 
that one might came so nigh you without 
being perceived.” 

“ Ay, ’tis indeed unpardonable of me, 
lady’” replied the young man,—“ not 
that mine ear was unmindful of your 
coming—^for those mists which float 
hither from Scotland, less lightly glide 
across heaven than you over earth—but 
for the not having instinctively divined 
your pressence -of a truth, 1 did not be¬ 
lieve myself so dull at heart!” 

“ And wherefore,” continued the lady 
smilingly, “ hath not my fair nephew ap¬ 
peared at our .supper board, at which I 
have just done the honours to our brave 
knights ? Methinks he hath this day per¬ 
formed sufficiently rude exercises to have 
earned an appetite.” 

” Because, my lady, 1 n'ould remit to 
none the care to watch over the charge 
which hath been confided to me. Should 
I have one instant’s ease were I not here!” 

“ I thought Mossire William,” contin¬ 
ued the countess archly, “ that it might 
be you were doing penance in expiation 
for the blunder which hath drawn this 
army about our cars. If such be, indeed, 
the motive that hath kept you aloof from 
us, 1 hold your self-imposed punishment, 
but loo well merited to abate a jot of its 
rigour. As, however, we have need of 
your prudent experience in council, place 
some one at your post for the present, 
and you shall resume it after haAdng given 
us your advice touching our now perilous 
strait.” * 

“ And upon what deliberate they ?” 
eagerly inquired William,—“ I trust it is 
no question of surrender, and that they 
forget not that 1 am castellan herein, and 
consequently master of this fortress in ail 
matters of war so long sis the absence of 
my uncle of Salisbury shall continue.” 

” Gracious heavens ! M'ho hath spoken 
to you of capitulation, sir governor ! Rest 
assured, none hath dreamt of such a 
thing, and on my part, the courage dis¬ 
played by me during the day’s assault, 
ought, methinks, to place one utterly be¬ 
yond the reach of such a suspicion.” 

“ Yes, yes, ’tis true indeed,” said Wil¬ 
liam clasping his liands together, iis he 
would have done before a holy image, 

“ you arc noble, brave and beauteous as 
are the Valkyries, those daughters of 
Odin, who, in the songs of tlie Saxon 
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bards, visited the battle-fields to welcome 
from earth the souls of dying warriors.” 

“ Ay, but I have not like them a white 
coarser breathing terror through his nos¬ 
trils, and a golden lance which overthrow- 
eth all that it toucheth; the which follows, 
that all calm though 1 be, or may appear 
to others, towards yourself, William, 1 
will cease to feign furtlier, and will tear 
off’ that mask of hope, in order that you 
may bq^conscious of all my inquietude. 
Calcxilatc, if you can, of how many thous¬ 
and mOn that host is composed which now 
surrounds us ; mark in what terrible pre¬ 
parations they arc occupied ; then gUnce 
from them to ourselves ; reckon our de¬ 
fenders, and examine into our means of 
defence! William, it were impnident 
for us to rely upon our own strength 
solely.” 

” With the aid of heaven, however, it 
must needs suffice us, my lady,” replied 
William proudly, ” and, methinks, that 
two or three assaults like that of to-day, 
would make our enemies, however numer¬ 
ous, lose not only all hope of taking us, 
but even from thinking of attempting it. 
Look, look,—-an instant back, you defied 
me to count the living, essay now then to 
number me the dead.” 

As he spoke, an arrow which had a 
lighted match affixed, shot from the 
walls, burying itself in the centre of that 
plain so thickly bestrewn with bodies, 
and which extended, its we have said, 
from thc^oot of the ramparts to the lines 
of the camp. Alice followed with her 
eyes the meteor of war, wliich, continu¬ 
ing to burn even when it had reached 
the ground, illumined for a while a circle 
of considerable extent. 'I’owards the ex¬ 
tremity of that circle and on the side 
nearest the camp, there might be des¬ 
cried, (thanks indeed to such lurid glare,) 
a man who went from body to body, as 
though he sought to Jreeognise some one 
among the slain; at length he knelt 
down near one of them, and raised its 
head, when lo! a whizzing sound sang 
through the air, a cry arose, the man 
sprang upon his feet as with the inten¬ 
tion of fleeing, but as immediately fell 
by tlie side of him whom he had gone to 
seek; one moment after, the shaft having 
ceased to burn, the aspect of every thing 
again relapsed into obscurity; but the 
moanings of the dying still arose from 
time to time, amidst that awful gloom, 
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and tlien in turn died; as tlieir spirit, 
jxsrchance, vanished away, so this light 
became extinct and dread silence, with 
dread darkness reigned supreme. 

William, at that moment, felt the 
trembling Alice hang heavily upon his 
!irm, and he himself could not refrain 
from turning his head all shudderingly 
from that scene of horror towards tlie 
interior of the fortress; for through the 
steel plates of liis gauntlet had he felt 
the feverish glow of those clinging hands; 
then the limbs of the beauteous aountess 
refused their support, and had he not 
supported her, she would have fallen. 

“ Oh!" ejaculated the now partially 
reviving countess, passing her hand across 
her fair brow, “ how fearful a sight is a 
battle-field ! During tlie light of day ’tis 
notiling in comparison to this. You know 
well how calm and brave I then was. 
Ah! well—^tbose men whom 1 saw fall 
amidst the noise and carnage of the strife, 
those cries which I heard—less grievously 
afiected me than hath the fall of that un¬ 
happy one, who was seeking the body 
perhaps of a father, a sou, or a friend, 
to render him the sacred duties of sepul¬ 
ture, —or that expiring groan which es¬ 
caped from his breast. Hark, hark-- 
licar you not again those hideous groans ?” 

“It is but too true, lady,” replied 
William; “ full many men who are 
stretched upon that bloody bed, of which 
you have just caught a liasty glimpse, 
have not yet rendered up tlieir bre<ath, 
and are now in their last agony. I'hey 
are soldiers ;—such needs must be their 
end.” 

“ Oh! for a warrior, to die amidst the 
strife and clangour of battle, in the sight 
of his brethren in arms, and his noble 
cliiefs, and the joyful burst of trumpets 
sounding ‘ victory,’ ’tis naught; but to 
perish slowly, and miserably, far from all 
one loves, and by whom one is loved, in 
a night so dark that it seems even that 
heaven itself hath shut out this dire 
scene of man’s contention and wicked¬ 
ness from view, to die biting and tearing 
a strange soil moistened with one’s blood. 
... Oh! ’tis a death fit for a parricide, 
for a heretic, or a condemned malefactor! 

. . . And when I think that tlie world 
has something still worse yet than such a 
death! ... Oh! William! one may 
fain lose courage, and with faint heart 
shudder and tremble.” 
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“ What would’st say ?” cried William 
in a voice of alarm. 

“ Have you not heard tell of tlie atro¬ 
cities committed at Durham ? Have you 
not heard how all hath been pitilessly 
devoured by those Scottish wolves rush¬ 
ing from their forest and mountain lairs 
—all—aged men, children, even women, 
and that the few whom they spared, of 
the.se latter, have the rather to execrate 
the fate that reserved them from the 
embrace of death ?” 

“ You have not the like fear, I trust! 
Fear not! we will all die even to the 
last man of our band, and they shall 
reach you only when they can tread 
upon my corpse.” 

“ I know that, too well William, “ re¬ 
plied Alice tranquilly; “ but afterwards ? 

. . . The castle will not the less be taken; 
at the last moment the courage to slay 
myself may fail me, for 1 am a woman, 
and consequently, am talikc feeble of heart 
and arm in the face of death !” 

“ Well, well!” faltered out William, 

“ ’tis I who . . . Oh! wretch that I am, 
of what am I thinking ? what was 1 
about to aay ?” 

“ Thanks, William,” said Alice, ex¬ 
tending her hand to the young bachelor, 

“ my forethought hath awakened yours ; 
’tis well; my husband hath placed me 
under your protection with far more 
anxiety, I will avouch it, for my honour 
than for my life: if you cannot restore 
me to him living and unspotted as you 
received me from him, you will at least 
restore me dead and pure, and he will say 
that you have, if not faithfully, at least 
valiantly ftilfillcd your duty ; and, living 
or dead, he will be grateful to you or to 
your memory for it; but this is a last 
extremity, William, and perchance there 
yet may be a moans . . .” 

“ The which ?” cried the young man 
without giving, her time to finish her 
.speech. 

“ They say the king is at Berwick, 
where he is collecting an army ; Berwick 
is only a day’s journey hence.” 

“ Would you ask succour from Ed¬ 
ward, my lady ?” asked William growing 
pale with anxiety. 

“ And he will grant it me, I feel cer¬ 
tain,” continued the countess. 

“ Oh! Sang-Dieu ! I doubt not of it,” 
sharply retorted William. ” And you 
will receive him into this castle, lady ?” 
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“ Is he iioi my soveruif'ii and my 
ni.isl.fr / Is he not tluit lord to whom 
my liusbund Imtli sworn fealty and ho¬ 
mage 1 and if he grant my prayer, if he 
come to my assistance, and I stand in¬ 
debted to him for life, and more than 
life perchance,'will he not have a further 
claim upon my gratitude?” 

“ Ay, ay, and to your love,” muttered 
William, striking his forehead with his 
steel gauntlet. 

” Sir!” exclaimed the countess with 
dulling and haughty intonation. 

“ Oh, pardon ! pardon !” cried the 
young bachelor, “ you are ignorant of 
that, my lady; for virtue carries a veil. 
But had you watched his looks as 1 did 
when they were fixed upon you—had 
you studied tlie sound .of his voice when 
he spoke of you—had you seen him grow 
iiltcrnately red and pale in appimching 
yon, and had you awakened that night, 
when I kept watch near you—oh! no 
longer would you doubt of that man’s 
love. And that man is a—king.” 

” What matters it,” said Alice, “ that 
the insensate passion which 1 have the 
misfortune of inspiring comes from one 
in a higher or a lower station than mine 
own ? I too well love my noble spouse 
to be assured that no seductive art can 
make me tail in the vow's of fidelity 
which 1 have sworn towards him, and 
however good the opinion I may have of 
mine own comeliness, I deem not that 
’t will ever give birth to a passion strong 
enough to impel tliose attainted by it to 
resort to violence. Thus, therefore, Wil¬ 
liam, if you have none other objection to 
urge against the means I have proposed 
to you, that will not be a motive for me 
to abandon my intention, and 1 beg of 
you to see if, amongst the habitants of 
this castle, there be one with sufiicient 
courage and devotion to traverse the 
Scottish camp, and carry my request to 
the King of England.” 

“ 1 know one who would die at a sign 
from you, lady, and who will-welcome 
deatli but too eravingly in your service,” 
replied William sorrowfully ; “ deign 
then to descend to the hall wherein the 
knights await you in council. Indite 
your letters, and, in one quarter of an 
hour hence the messenger will be ready.” 

'I’he countess pressed the hand of Wil¬ 
liam in token of her thaidcs, and disap¬ 
peared from the platform, as lightly and 
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as noiselessly, as she hud gained it. Wil¬ 
liam followed her with his eyes unfil the 
instant of her gliding down tlic turret 
staircase afforded him tlie last glimpse 
of her lovely form. Then, walking for¬ 
wards a short distance, he summoned an 
esquire upon whose fidelity and vigilance 
he knew he could well rely, stationed 
him at his post, and, placing his helmet 
upon his head, witlidrew, uttering a 
heavy 8i|th. 

The countess had descended to the 
hall wherein the knights were awaiting 
her, and emended, by tlieir advice, the 
letters which she had addressed to the 
king. She had just sealed them as Wil¬ 
liam de Montague entered. The brief 
space of time that had elapsed had suf¬ 
ficed him to make a total change in his 
attire ; and instead of his ponderous ])a- 
noply of war, he wore a parti-coloured 
jerkin fashioned like that of an archer, 
a sort of legging witli alternate block and 
azure stripes, light buskins and a small 
velvet cap, which completed his costume. 
His arras consisted of a short sword re¬ 
sembling a couteau de chasse, an ivory 
bow and a quiver amply filled with ar¬ 
rows. He approached the countess, and 
bowing to her said—►•‘•Are the letters 
ready, my lady ?” 

” Wherefore .isk you ? 'V^Tiat matters 
it to thee ?” cried tlie knights ; “ would’st. 
thou thyself take charge of such a mes¬ 
sage ?” 

“ Fair gentles,” replied William, ap¬ 
parently unlieeding this remark, “ 1 have 
so great confidence in your courage and 
loyalty, that to you I leave the lull de¬ 
fence of this castle. As for myself, a de¬ 
sire hath possessed me, for love of my 
lady and yourselves, to peril my person 
in this adventure; for 1 have a presen¬ 
timent that it will terminate to my ho¬ 
nour and your own, and. that 1 shall 
herein conduct King Edward ere you are 
compelled to capitulate.” 

The knights applauded this resolution 
of the young castellan, and the countess 
presented the dispatches to William, who 
received them on his bended knee. 

“ I shall pray for you,” said Alice. 

“ Heaven grant me grace to die dur¬ 
ing your prayer !” replied William ; 
‘‘the portids of bliss will then receive 
me. 

At that moment the castle clock struck, 
and the challenge of the guard was again 
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Iiuard, as it wtis repeated aloiiji; tlie rara- 
l)art line : “ Sontinek, keep ward !” 

“ Midni^^ht!” cried William, who had 
counted each stroke of the bell; “ not a 
minute must be lost.” Saying which he 
rushed out of the hall. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

The besieged (hmntuss seeks aid of Kilward. 

William thus departing to execute the 
mission of the Ckiimtess of SSlisbury, 
quitted Wark Castle by a posteiip, and 
(aking with him neither squire nor var- 
let, lie ventured forth upon the field of 
i)attle, which he crossed %vitliout accident. 
'I'he night was dark and niiny, and con¬ 
sequently favourable for his enterprise, 
!ind he reached as far even as the ene¬ 
my's entrenchments without attracting 
notice. The sky showering down its 
torrents of rain kept indeed the Scots in 
iheir lenls, and having cleared the pali- 
siules, he found himself even within their 
cam]); then f(!eling doubtful whether he 
miglit escape therefrom as easily as he 
Jiad entered he struck towards the east, 
instead of penetrating further in a 
straight direction, and keeping to tlie 
lell, in which point lay the banks of the 
Tweed, and, thinking rightly, that if 
discovercil, that river, all rapid and 
swollen as it was, would afford him, 
though a dangerous, yet nevertheless a 
practicable means of providing in time 
of need for his safety. At the distance 
then of nearly a hundred paces, he gain- 
t'd the river side, and proceeded with 
precaution along tlie slippery and wooded 
bank. 

He had tlius slowly made his way 
during some ten minutes, when a noise 
he thought had caught his car : in¬ 
stantly he set himself to listen with all 
the attention .of a man whose life de¬ 
pended on the acute jierccption of this 
organ of sense. The • noise proved to 
be caused by a troop of mounted soldiers 
wlio were advancing in a direct line to¬ 
wards him, following like himself the 
sfiine bank of the Tweed. To throw 
himself upon the right into die camp, 
was to lose this the only apparent chance 
of safety which he had adopted ; and he 
chose as tlie safer alternative to glide 
amongst the tall rushes and brushwood 
closer to the river’s edge, which lined the 
river’s brink. 

h'irmly grasping Uie roots of some tree 
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projecting over the impetuous stream 
he found concealment in a largii chasm, 
hollowed between the bank and the 
torrent, which boiled and roared -be¬ 
neath him; the noise of the troubled 
waters for an instant covered that made 
by the armed troop, and at drst he 
thought he had deceived liimself, but 
the neighing of a horse quickly proved 
to him the contrary. In a I'ew seconds 
he caught the sound of voices, and al¬ 
most immediately afterward.^ was able to 
distinguish some sentences of the con¬ 
versation. Willi.'im’s first movement was 
to be fully certain that his sword miglit 
be readily drawn from its scabbard; he 
then directed his gaze towards the si ream, 
and saw that he had mei-ely to loosen his 
hold of the branches to which lie clung, 
and drop himself into tlie current. Thus 
sure of being able to fight or lly accord¬ 
ing to the urgency of the case, he again 
lent his whole attention to the noise, 
which gradually became more dislinel 
by near approach. 

“ And you think, captain,” said one 
of the troop, who from the autburitative 
tone his voice assumed was easily recog¬ 
nised as tlie chief of the horsemen, “ (bat 
thanks to this infernal night, during wliich 
the workers cannot labour, our engines of 
war will iwit be ready until to-morrow 
after nones ?” 

“ So at least, iny lord, the ollicer ol 
tile working party bath assured me,” 
answered in a respectful tone, the jicrsoii 
interrogated. 

“ ’Twill sorely delay the assault,” im¬ 
patiently remarked tlie first interlocutor, 
“ Gregor! ...” 

“ My lord,” replied another voice. 

“ To-morrow morning thou shall lake 
my banner, and, preceded by a trumjiet, 
thou shall nail my glove upon the castle 
gate, and thou shall defy William dc 
Montague to come forth and break, in 
honour of God and of his lady, a lance 
against William of Douglas.’* 

“ I shall do your bidding, my lord,” 
replied the esquire. 

At that moment the patrol of the iiiglit 
commanded by Douglas had reached Uie 
very spot where William lay concealed, 
so near to his path, that Douglas by ex¬ 
tending his sword, might Jiavc touched 
the individual whom he intended to pro¬ 
voke to combat on the morrow, whom, 
lie little dreamed, was so close at hand. 
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On tlie occasion too, the animal shewed 
tlie superior acuteness of its sensation 
over man’s ; for on passing close to Wil¬ 
liam, the steed which carried Douglas 
stopped suddenly, stretched out its neck, 
and sought with its expanding nostrils 
the hiding place of the young and adven¬ 
turous bachelor, who felt the warm and 
Imrried vapour they emitted, strike upon 
his face. 

“ “What is it, Fittgal V' said Douglas, 
fixing himself firmly in his saddle. 

“ Who goes there ?” cried Gregor, 
striking the bushes with his sword. 

“ Some lout snaring fish, or some fox 
seeking forage at the expense of our lar¬ 
der,” said the captain with a laugh. 

“ Would you tliat 1 dismount, my lord?” 
asked Gregor. 

“ No,” replied Douglas’tis not 
worthy the trouble, and Rasling is right, 
dome, Fingal,” continued he, striking 
him witli the spur ; “ onwards !—we have 
no time to lose. And thou shalt add,” 
continued he, turning towards Gregor 
“ that I offer him all the advantages of 
ground and of sui\.” 

“ As for that same latter condition, my 
lord,” said the captain, “ 1 think you may 
safely pledge yourself with small risk of 
consequences.” 

“ Well then, provided he accept,” care¬ 
lessly replied Douglas, whose voice began 
to grow faint in the distance, ” thou shalt 
leave him free to make choice of all and 
every condition.” 

William heard no more, either that the 
conversation had ceased, or that the dis¬ 
tance was too great; he returned his blade 
into the sheath, which he had half dra\vn, 
rushed along the margin of tlie river, and 
continued his route without encountering 
other obstacle than that of the outer 
ditch hastily dug by the soldiers. Strong 
and agile as a highlander, he cleared it at 
a bound, and found himself outside the 
camp. 

William had walked onwards for up¬ 
wards of two hours, when the first gleam 
of day-light began to tinge the tops of 
the mountaui, round whose base wound 
the narrow pathway he was pursuing. 
By degrees the light was seen refiected 
against the inclined plane of the hills ; at 
the same time, a dense fog, which had 
covered the valley during the night, be¬ 
gan to rise like tlie waves of an ascending 
sea ; during a few seconds the mist re- 
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mained thus floating between William 
and the horizon, it seemed to his gaze, 
as loth to leave the cartli; at length it 
rose aloft like the curtain of a theatre, 
allowing the eye to disciy through its 
vapoury gauze a landscape illuminated by 
that dawn-like semi tint which belongs 
not to night neither is it that of day. 
Then, amidst that limpid and poetical 
atmosphere, tlie burden of a Scottish 
air was* faintly heard. William at once 
recogn^ed the shrill tones of a higliland 
pibroch, and instantly arresting liis steps, 
he bent forward to listen. At the same 
moment, about four hundred paces from 
him, on the summit of a little eminence, 
formed by the winding of the pathway, 
he saw two Scotch soldiers make tlieir 
appearance, conducting a string of oxen, 
which they had doubtless just stolen from 
some neighbouring farm ; one of the two 
was mounted upon a small hackney, and 
w'as goading forw'ard the oxen witli tlie 
point of his lance. 

William, on perceiving them, stning 
the bow which he carried in his left hand, 
drew an arrow from his quiver, and, jilac- 
ing himself in the centrt' of the path, 
waited until they came within the reach 
of .shaft and voice; the Scots, on their 
part made pn'parations for diifencc. 
Those preparations were so much tlu; 
more urgent on both sides, that the nature 
of the ground otfered no other passage 
.save the pathway along which the travel¬ 
lers were advancing, walled in as they 
were on one side by the steep talus of the 
mountain, and on the other by the river. 

The Scots, however, seeing William 
stand still, continued to advance ; this the 
latter permitted them to do ; then when 
he saw them at the distance of about one 
hundred and fifty paces, he extended his 
hand towards the foremost. 

“ Ho ! sir Redshanks,” shouted he in 
the Gallic language, wliich, thanks to his 
vicinity to Uie frontiers, he spoke like a 
highlander, ” not one step further for¬ 
wards until we have explained matters.” 

“ What want yon ?” replied the Scot, 
who hearing his own language spoken, 
knew not whether to consider William in 
tlie light of a friend or an enemy. 

“ Firstly, friend reiver, I want the gal¬ 
loway on which thou ridest,” returned 
William, addressing him who was goading 
forward the oxen, “ seeing that X have a 
long day’s march before me, whereas thou 
' [the court 
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hast, at most, only two miles, ere thou 
readiest the camp.” 

“ And if I were not disposed to give 
it thee, what then ?" asked tli^ Scot. 

“ On my soul," said William, “ I would 
e'en taken it by force.” 

The Scot set up a shout of laughter, and 
without further reply urged forward his 
beasts with the point of his lance, Wil¬ 
liam, on his side, thinking that it was 
only loss of time to parley lunger, fitted 
an arrow to his bow-string, the Scot 
observing tlie liostile movemenis of the 
young bachelor, and, perceiving its conse- 
cjucnccs, leaped promptly from off the 
horse, seissed the ox by the tail, and, imi¬ 
tating tlic tactic of his comrade, by nisk- 
iiig a rampart of the animars body, con¬ 
tinued to advance. 

“ Ah ! ah !” said William, who could 
not help laughing at the laisc, “ it seems 
ihat my steed will cost me two arrows 
more than 1 i-ockoned uiion paying for 
iiim ; no matter, I would not grudge me 
yet a dearer price for him in this my 
present need." 

So saying he slow’ly and steadily raised 
the left arm ; then, with two fingers of 
tlie right hand, he drew the cord towards 
liim as though he w'ould make both ends 
of the bow meet; lor an instant he ap¬ 
peared motionless as a statue—an archer 
I'.n ved in stone ; suddenly the arrow .sped 
onwards with a whiz, andhuried more than 
half its length in the shoulder of one of the 
oxen which formed a living .shield to the 
two Scottish reivers. 

The animal, mortally wounded, at first 
stopped, trembled in every limb, stag¬ 
gered, and then, uttering a terrible roar, 
rushed forward at a speed with which the 
swiftest horse could not have competed : 
but at the distance of about thirty paces, 
his limbs failed under him, and he fell 
upon his knees, still continuing to ad¬ 
vance by the help of his hind legs, plough¬ 
ing up the earth with his horns, and 
ending by himself burying the arrow in 
his breast as far iis the feathers :—it was 
the la.st efibrt of his agony; his hind legs 
failed him in tlieir turn, he fell, got uj) 
again, tumbled heavily a second time, 
stretched out his neck, and, emitting a 
plaintive bellow, instatiUy expired. 

Short as had been this interval, Wil¬ 
liam had already drawn a second arrow 
from his quiver and adjusted it upon his 
bow string. Such precaution was not 
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idle ; for the Scot seeing himself without 
cover, had leaped once more on the back 
of his liackney and made straight up to 
the young bachelor; tlie latter raised his 
deadly bow a second time; but his ad¬ 
versary so stooped under the neck of the 
hackney, that it would have been impos¬ 
sible for the most skilful archers to have 
touched the man without risking the life 
of the animal. William was on the point 
of relinquishing his bow and seizing his 
sword, when on reacliing the carcass of 
the slain ox, the startled horse made a 
plunge and presented the flank of his rider; 
it was but for an instant, but that instant 
was sufficient for the sure and rapid eye 
of the young bachelor—the arrow sped, 
the Scot fell, his breast pierced by his ad¬ 
versary’s shaft. The horse terrified, 
continued his road, neighing and plung¬ 
ing ; but on coming within ten paces of 
William, the latter w'histled in the pecu¬ 
liar manner, after which the Scottish 
horseman is accustomed to call his half- 
tamed mountain steed; the animal, at this 
well known language, stopped, pricking 
up his ears. William raised the whistle 
a second time as the beast drew near him, 
then instead of further flight, he halted 
and himself presented his back to his new 
master, who sprang across it with the 
greatest agility, and directed his atten¬ 
tion to the second Scot, who, being 
wounded in his turn, fell upon his knees 
and begged for mercy. 

“ Willingly,” said William; ” for, if 
I needed a horse 1 equally want a mes- 
jBenger. Swear to me, therefore, that 
thou wilt faithfully accomplish the com¬ 
mission that I am about to give tlxee, and 
I will spaie thy life.” 

The soldier gave the required oath. 

“ Tis well,” said William, “ first thou 
shaft go seek David of Scotland, and tell 
him that William dc Montague, castellan 
of Wark Castle, hath passed through his 
camp last night, and that tliou didst meet 
with him going in quest of King Ed¬ 
ward, who is at Berwick, and that 'twas 
he who hath slain thy comrade and 
wounded thee; then thou shaft repair to 
the quartern of Douglas, and apprise him 
that William Montague hath overheard 
his challenge, hatlx accepted it, and, pre¬ 
suming that he will not await his return, 
engages himself to proceed to indicate 
the arms, place and condition of combat. 
Lastly, that thou shift upon this spot slay 
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tliy rciuHiiiing ox, so tliat neither thou 
nor any other bclongini? to tJie army pro¬ 
fit by his flesh. Now arise and do as T 
have bidden thee; thou art free.” 

So saying, William of Montague put 
his horse to the gallop, and continued to 
ride with such speed that, five hours after¬ 
wards, he descried the town of licrwick. 
He therein found Edward who had col¬ 
lected together a considerable army. 

Scarcely was the king apprized of the 
danger menacing the countess, tlian he 
issued his command to arm. That very 
evening the whole army put itself upon 
the march; it was composed of six 
thousand men-at-arms, ten thousand 
archers, smd sixty thousand fliot soldiers. 
But when nearly midway, losing all pa¬ 
tience at the slowness of the advance, on 
account of so large a body of infantry, 
he chose a thousand from amongst his 
brav<!st knights, ordered the like number 
of archers to hang tliemselves on to the 
manes of their knights’ steeds, and, plac¬ 
ing himself with William de Montague, 
at the head of this little troop, he him¬ 
self set an example by urging his horse 
to its fullest speed. .Tust before dsiy 
broke, William recognized, by the car¬ 
cases of the two oxen, the spot of his pre¬ 
vious evening’s combat with the Scots. 
An hour afterwards, and as the first 
ruddy rays of sunshine streaked the hea¬ 
vens, they reached an eminence whence 
the castle and environs were described; 
but, as Willijun had foreseen, the Scots 
had not waited for the coming up of Ed¬ 
ward, and, during the night, David Bruce 
liad raised the siege;—the camp was 
found utterly deserted. 

Within five minutes of their arrival 
.at the spot just indicated, from certain 
movements discernible upon the ramparte, 
William de Montague saw Uiat they had 
been recognised: consequently Edward 
and himself put their horses to tlie gal¬ 
lop, and, accompanied by twenty-five 
knights only, they rode through every 
portion of the enemy’s camp. Loud 
sliouts of joy speedily hailed their ap¬ 
proach. At length, as they were on the 
}>oint of dismounting from their war- 
steeds, the portals opened, and tlie Coun¬ 
tess of Salisbury, magnificently attired 
and more beautepiis than ever, came out 
to meet the king, and, placing one knee 
on tli<* ground proceeded fo proffer him 
her grateful (hanks for the succour he 
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brought her; but Edward immediately 
raised her up, whilst the power of speech 
wholly failed him, so full was his heart 
of what he dare not utter to her ear, and 
walking gently by her side, both entered 
tlie castle hand in hand. 

The Countess of Salisbury herself con¬ 
ducted tlie king into the richly furnished 
apartment she had prepared for his re¬ 
ception ; hut notwithstanding all her care 
and infinite attentions, Edward continued 
to preserve the same rigid taciturnity; 
only tlirfi: he gazed at hersojierpetually and 
.so ardently, that Alice,abashed, and feeling 
the blood crimsoning her cheeks, softly 
disengaged her hand from tiie royal 
grasp. Edward lieaviid a sigh, and then 
walking towards a window leaned pen¬ 
sively upon its embrasure. The counlobs 
profiting instantly by her liberty has¬ 
tened to bestow upon the oilier knights 
a gracious welcome, and in order to giv(' 
to her servitors the requisite orders for 
preparing a repast, quilted tlie apartment 
leaving the monarch to his solitary medi¬ 
tations. In her progress through tlie 
hall the countess met William, who wa.i 
Inisily informing himself of the various 
details respecting (he departure of the 
Scottish army. Tlic wounded reiver had 
doubtless faithfully delivered his mes¬ 
sage ; for about ten o’clock, of that 
morning, tliosc in the castle having wit¬ 
nessed a great commotion throughout 
the camp, had liastencd to man the ram¬ 
parts, thinking that the enemy was 
about to attempt a fresh assault; but 
they soon found that such preparations 
had another and totally diflerent olyeet: 
whereupon it was evident to them lluit 
the Scots liad received intelligence of 
the succour, expected by tlie besieged, 
having arrived, and this certainty in¬ 
fused new courage into their hearts. 
Finally, towards the hour' of vespers, 
the army put itself upon its march, and, 
passing from beyond arrow-shot distance, 
it had defiled before the castle, in search 
of a ford which lay above it. The be¬ 
sieged had kept up a loud clamour with 
their trumpts and cymbals; but there 
was as yet no indication from David 
Bruce of having heard that warlike ap¬ 
peal, and, towards evening, the last trace 
of the Scottish army had disappeared 
from their sight. 

Approaching William, the countess 
added her felicitations to those of the 
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gallant knights who liad stood in defence 
of the castle; for hnprudent and adven¬ 
turous as he was, tlie young bachelor 
had carried out liis enterprize with a 
dexterous skill and a cool courage worthy 
of its prosperous termination. She in¬ 
vited him to recruit himself at the festal 
board; but William refused the invita¬ 
tion of his lovely aunt, the countess, al¬ 
leging the fatigue of the twofold journey 
which he had performed. Th% pretext 
was suiRciently plausible to gam ^dence 
or, at least, have tlie appearance of doing 
so. Alice, therefore, insisted no farther, 
jmd repaired witli her guests to the hall 
in which the meal had been prepared. 

nie king had not yet descended from 
his sleeping chamber: Alice gave orders 
for the customary sigiud of *■ corner 
I'eav" to be made, <o warn him that all 
was in readiness and awaiting only his 
gracious plea.surc; the summons was, 
Iiowuvcr, unheeded. The king did not 
make his appearance, and the countess 
proceeded in search of the royal guest; 
he w'as at the same spot whore she had 
lefl. him, still motionless, uath his gaze 
])eiisively fixed upon the wide extending, 
richly wooded, and beautiful landscape, 
far stretebing from tlie open casement; 
but it was self-evident from her un¬ 
heeded approach, tliat no object before 
him engaged one particle of his mental 
cognizance. Kdward at length becoming 
aware of her presence, heaved a sigh as 
he extended liis hand, the countess bent 
her knee to the ground, and took the 
royal hand to salute it with a kiss; but 
Edward as immediately withdrew it, and, 
turning again towards Ahcc, he fixed his 
g.ize fidly upon her. Alice felt the blush 
again suffuse her cheek and brow; but 
far more embarrassed by that silence than 
by his conversation, she decided upon 
being tlie first to break it. 

“ Dear sir,” she smilingly uttered, 
“ what causeth thee to muse thus deeply ? 
Saving your grace, it is not to you tliat 
such ahstractionseemeth fitting, but rather 
to your enemies, who have not dared to 
await your coming. Come, my lord, a 
truce to your warlike meditations, and 
deign to honour our humble board that 
we may receive you thereat witli wassail 
and rejoicing.” 

” Beauteous Alice,” said tlve king, 
“ press me not to seat myself at table; 
for, on my soul, you will luive in me bu( 
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a sorry guest. Yes, 1 am come hither, 
filled with Ihotights of war; but the 
.sight of this castle liath given birth to 
oUiers of a totally opposite nature, and 
those are so mtense, that I know of 
nought which may erase them from my 
heart.” 

“ Come, my lord, come,” said Alice ; 
“ the grateful thsuiLs of those whom your 
arrival hatli saved will divert the current 
of your tho^:^:l^ht8, which, as you yourself 
avow, have only taken rise witliin the 
present hoitr. Heaven, you perceive, 
hath made you to be the most formidable 
of Christian princes. At your approiich 
your enemies have fled, and their en¬ 
trance into your kingdom, far from re¬ 
dounding to their glory, hath turned to 
their confusion, from hhe way they have 
quitted it. Come, my lord, ch.'ise away 
all these grave anxieties, and descend to 
the hall wherein your knights await 
jmu.” 

“ I am deceived, my lady,” continued 
the king, still rebiining his immoveable 
posture and devouring Alice with ids 
eyes; “ 1 am strongly mistaken in telling 
you that the sight of this castle hath ex¬ 
cited in my brain the thoughts tliat pre¬ 
occupy mo: I ought ratlicr to say they 
have re-awakened them; for tliey hut 
slept, although I thought them extinct. 
They arc the same which absorbed ray 
mind and heart—now some four years 
past, when Robert d’Artois entered the 
banquetting hall of Westminster Palace, 
bearing that fatal heron upon which we 
all vowed our vows. Ah indeed! when 
1 pronounced that of waging war upon 
France, I was far from divining that 
single vow which you were about to 
make, you!—you have more religiously 
kept yours than I have fulfilled mine ; 
fur that hath nut been a serious one which 
we have waged, whilst thaty by you con¬ 
tracted, lady, is a tie eternal and indisso¬ 
luble! .” 

” Permit me to remind you, sir,—tliat 
this marriage was made by your consent 
and will; and in proof tliereof, remem¬ 
ber that you added on that occasion the 
gift of tlie Earl of Salisbury to the title 
of baron already borne by my hus¬ 
band,” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Edward laughing, “ I 
was that silly; for T know not then all 
he was robbing iiio of, and I acted to¬ 
wards him as between a frieiiil and faith- 
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ful subject, in lieu of punishing him as 
a traitor.” 

“ You cannot forget,” mildly inter¬ 
rupted Alice, “ that that traitor is at this 
very hour a prisoner in the Chatelet at 
Paris, if I permit myself to recall it to 
your recollection, my lord; but you ap¬ 
pear to have forgotten it; I think, not¬ 
withstanding, that the earl's absence must 
needs have left a void both in yoiu- coun¬ 
cils and in the ranks of your army." 

“ Why speak to me of my councils and 
my armies, Alice ? What boots me my 
kingdom ? what gaineth me my war ? I 
am indeed unhappy, if, maugre all that I 
have told you, you still beheve that my 
weightiness hath existence from like causes. 
No, Alice, all these might have been of 
some importance to me even yesterday ; 
for yesterday, I had not again caught 
sight of you;—^but to day.’’ 

Alice made one step backwards, the 
king extended his hand towards her, but 
without daring to touch her person. That 
gesture, however, had its effect. 

“ To day,” continued Edward, “ on 
what deem you that 1 ponder, if 'tis not 
on you, whom I see again more lovely 
than ere I quitted you? . . . upon you 
whom I have loved sadly and solitarily 
during four long years, during which I 
have indeed made all possible effort to for¬ 
get you ? But no, in my palace, under my 
tent, in the midst of the melee, my soul 
was in England, my heart with you. Oh! 
Alice! Alice! when one loves with like 
passion, it behoves one to be loved in 
turn, or perish from such passion.” 

“ Oh ! my lord !” cried Alice growing 
deadly pale, “ iny lord, you arc my king, 
you are my guest: is it lawful for you 
thus to make abuse of your twofold 
power,—your double title? To seduce 
me, you cannot hope it, my lord; and 
how otherwise would you that I sliould 
love you ? Oh! you, who are so great a 
prince! you, who are so noble a Imight! 
No, such a thought hath not possessed 
you,—avow that it hatli not!—Of dis¬ 
honouring the man whom you call your 
friend, and, especially, when that man Imth 
served you so valiantly, that he is, for 
your quarrel with the king of France, at 
this hour a prisoner at Paris ? ‘ Oh! certes, 
ray lord! you would be bitterly blamed 
for such an action, if you unhappily com¬ 
mitted it: and, for myself, if even the 
thought came into my heart to love ano- 
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ther man save my lord, the earl, ah, sir ! 
it would be your duty not only to repre¬ 
hend me for it, but further to see justice 
executed upon my person to give to other 
women an example to be loyal to hus¬ 
bands who are so to their king!” 

So saying, Alice prepared to quit tlie 
apartment, but the king rushed towards 
her and retained her by the arm ; at the 
same instant the tapestry covering the 
portal wf« raised and William de Monta¬ 
gue appeared on the threshold. 

“ Mf lord,” said he to Edward, “ as 
therein where bides the king there is no 
longer either governor or castellan, seeing 
that every city and every fortress is die 
king’s, deign in your goodness to vouch¬ 
safe us this night’s watchword: for at this 
hour, and so long as you of your especial 
grace, do us the honour to remain here, 
’tis you who must answer to the Earl of 
Salisbury for the life and honour of all 
those who inhabit the castle.” 

A gleam of anger, as quickly extinct 
as kindled, flashed in the eyes of the king 
—his forehead lowered into a frown, and 
his gaze wandered to the tapestry which 
had been raised so opportunely, as though 
he would enquire how long William had 
been hidden behind it. But speedily 
each sign of discontent disappeared, the 
one after die other, and gave place to an 
unruffled state of serenity. 

“ You are right, messire,” was his re¬ 
ply to die young bachelor in a tone of 
voice in which it was impossible to remark 
the slightest inequality, “ the watchward 
for this day and this night shallbe *loga ltf/,' 
and 1 trust me no one will forget it. ^o 
then and transmit it to the offleers of the 
guard, and joiq you us at table : I have 
special instructions to give you; fail nut, 
therefore, in this matter, for on the mor¬ 
row I must again set fordi.” 

Whilst William was bowing low in 
token of respect and obedience, at the 
conclusion of this important crnninunica- 
tion, Edward again respectfully offered 
his hand to the mute and trembling 
countess. 

“Lady,” said he as they descended 
the stairs which led to the banqueting 
hall,—“ on my soul I am an unhappy man: 
not only have I the weight of a kingdom 
upon me, but two deadly wars to sustain, 
and have moreover family secrets, the 
remembrance of which still casts over die 
present its mourning veil. In your love 
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I liopcd to have lightened the gloom of 
my weary days, and lo ! 1 have lost tliat 
hope which is the sun of my life. On 
the morrow I quit you, and when, alas ! 
shall I see you again V' 

“ Dear sir,” replied the countess, “ the 
absence of my husband compels me to 
live in retirement; absence is a tempo¬ 
rary death and a season of mourning. I 
shdl see none again until the earl's re¬ 
turn.” , 

“ Hut,” cried Edward, “ 1 am about 
lo make high festival at Windsor on oc¬ 
casion of founding and dedicating a chapel 
to blessed Saint George. W^ho will be 
queen of the tournament if you come not ?” 

“ Sir,” replied the countess, “ it MU 
be great honour and pleasure for me to 
go, if my husband conduct me thither.” 

“ And without him, my lady ?” 

“ J will not go.” 

Edward and the countess, therefore, 
entered the haU in silence, each taking 
their appropriate seat at the board. The 
meal was, however, l)ut a further occasion 
of sorrow ; for the king remaining mute, 
no one dared to break the chilling silence, 
which seemed to be thus necessarily im¬ 
posed upon the whole company. Alice 
too dared not even raise her eyes, so in¬ 
stinctively conscious was she of the king’s 
gaze being fixed upon lier. Fortunately 
none of the guests could conjecture the 
reason of such coiistraint, whilst some 
believed that Edward’s abstraction was 
consequent upon the Scots having esca])cd 
him ;—so little indeed did they divine 
the true cause which lay deep in his 
heimt from that passion, which having 
from the first so strongly possessed his 
fancy entailed at its every approach of its 
most unwilling object such liarassing and 
compunctious struggles. 

Tlus awful tranquillity was, however, 
broken towards the end of the repost, 
when William of Montague entered the 
hall, and approaching Edward without 
being seen, the latter, still pensive, paid 
attention to his presence. 

“ My lord,” said he, “ the watchword 
has been given to the outer and inner 
posts, and I now await your commands.” 

“ ’Tis well, my young bachelor,” said 
Edward, slowly raising his head, “ you are 
so adroit a messenger that I am about to 
charge you with a new commission. Hold 
yourself in readiness to join the Scottish 
army and place a letter in the hands 
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of Robert Bruce who commandsit; choose 
in the stables from amongst the swifiest 
steeds, and such train as may be deemed 
fitting to ensure your safety.” 

” Sir," replied William, “ I have my 
battle destrier, which speedeth fast or 
slow, even as my voice urgeth or restrain- 
eth him; I have my sword and dagger 
which hath even yet sufi!iccd me for at¬ 
tack or defence I need nought else." 

“ ’Tis well,” said the king, “ go then 
and prepare thyself.” 

William left the hall accordingly. 

“ The lady countess permitting,” con¬ 
tinued Edward, I will write this letter 
ill her presence ?” 

The countess made sign to a page 
who speedily placed before Edward pen, 
ink, parchment, wax and a skein of red 
silk for attacliing the seal. 

When Edward had written, he arose, 
and making the tour of the table, went to 
present the missive to the countess. The 
latter read it witli increasing emotion ; 
then, as she rapidly caught the sense of 
die last hues, she flung herself at Ed¬ 
ward’s feet; for the letter offered David 
Bruce to exchange the Earl of Murray 
against the Earl of Salisbury : and al¬ 
though the latter nobleman was prisoner 
to the King of France and the Scottish 
King, yet it was probable that David 
Bruce, liy means of his relationship with 
Philip of Valois, would thus easily obtain 
from him the liberation of the Earl of 
Salisbury. 

Edward seemed for an instant to feed 
with rapture upon the mingled sorrow 
and gratitude which beamed from the ra¬ 
diant eyes of the lovely Alice; for he 
judged during the momentary sway of 
passion over the better part of his nature, 
that it was the sole sentiment allied to 
tenderness, which he might ever expect 
her to evince; then, turning away his 
head, with an unconscious sigh, his gaze 
fell upon William de Montague already 
apparelled and in readiness to start on 
his mission. Gently disengaging his hand 
from those of the kneeling countess, the 
king returned slowly to his seat, folded 
the letter, fastened it with a thread of silk, 
and, drawing a ring from his finger by 
way of signet applied it to the wax, which 
received from it sufficient impress to bear 
a recognisable impression. 

” MasterWilliam,” said Edward, “here 
is tlie letter: spur hard and far until you 
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come up with David of Scotland, were it 
to the further frontier of his kingdom; 
you will place those dispatches in liis royal 
hands, anil you will bring me answer 
hereto at London, where 1 am about to 
await your return. Thereupon, in re- 
compenco of your loyal services, will we 
proceed to the ceremony of investing you 
witli knighthood, in order that you may 
splinter a lance in the tournay at which 
1 have good hope, die Earl of Salisbury 
will be one of the doughty tenants, and 
bis fair countess ‘ the ipieen.’ ” 

So saying, Edward coldly bowed to the 
countess, without waiting for further 
(hanks, .md Willuun, first withdrawing to 
his ehand)er, set out without loss of time, 
and pushing his courser to its utmost 
speed, at the end of a six days’ hard rid¬ 
ing came up witlj (be Scotch army at Stir¬ 
ling. There he immediately made him¬ 
self known and was shortly conducted into 
(he presence of the king. 

William of Douglas was near him. The 
young bachelor, bending his knee to the 
ground, presented his despatches to David. 
The latter perused the contents with 
satisfaction and passed into an adjoining 
eliamber to answer them. William of 
of Montague and M'illiam of Douglas 
foimd themselves, therefore, left alone 
together. Tlie two young men, who were 
just commencing (heir rival career of glory 
and chivalry, instantly exchanged a fiery 
glance, and looked haughtily atejich other 
for some time without cither proffering a 
w'ord. William of Douglius was the first 
(o break silence. 

“ You have heard,—how T know not, 
messirc,” said he to his youthful enemy, 
“ that it was my intention to have given 
you challenge before the walls of Wark, 
and to break a lance with yon, as the now 
fitting deed I wot of to perform before 
the eyes of the beauteous lady Alice and 
the noble King David. 

“ Ay, me.ssire,” replied William smil¬ 
ing, and know 1 also that 1 could no 
where find you on my return, and tliat 
’twas not until tliis very hour that I could 
come up with you. The sport was of a 
nature too inviting to refrain from hasten¬ 
ing hither to tell you by word of mouth 
that I accepted it." 

“ You know,” rejoined Douglas dis¬ 
dainfully, “ that to you have 1 left the 
choice of time and place ;—’tis, therefore, 
your part to choose, and that the soonest.” 
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“ Unfortunately, messirc, tlie mission 
wherewith I am charged compels me to 
adjourn our affair; but if it so please you, 
there will be high festival given anon by 
King Edwiud at his castle of Windsor. 
The place and condition of combat shall 
be that and those of all.” 

“ You forget, messire, that we are at 
war with England.” 

“ I bring letters which propose a truce. 
In which event, as I i«n, at this present, 
forthwith about to be armed a knight by 
the hand of King Edward, T shall re¬ 
quest a boon of him, the which, certes, 
he will not refuse me: and this same 
shdl be a safe conduct for you, messire.” 

^ In such case, this a settled matter,” 
replied l^ouglas, “ and 1 rely iqwn your 
memory.” 

At that moment two pages entered; 
they came to seek William ile Montague 
in order to conduct him to tlie quarters 
which had been prepared for him and 
appropriated to his use so long as he re¬ 
mained at Stirling. Tie instantly fol¬ 
lowed the messengers; but a(. the mo¬ 
ment when he was .iboui. to cross the 
threshold of the door, he again turned to 
confront his future adversary. 

" At Windsor, then?” said William de 
Montague, 

“At Windsor!” echoed William of 
Douglas. 

The two young men interchanged a 
haughty though courteous salutation, and 
W'illiam quitted the apartment. During 
tlie same evening he received a reply 
from David Bruce, which promised King 
Edward his intervention towards effect¬ 
ing the liberty of the Karl of Salisbuiy; 
and, notwithstanding, the instances of 
pressing baspitality from his royal host, 
day-break of the following morning saw 
him on his road to London. As, how¬ 
ever, M'^ark Castle lay in his' way, he 
paused to make a brief visit within its 
walls, yet throughout the entire day he 
could nut gain sight of the countess. As 
fur King Edward, he had taken his de¬ 
parture, as he had himself purposed, on 
the morning succeeding to the scene nar¬ 
rated in tliis chapter. 

CHAPTER xvi. 

Desertion of the supporters of die Countess de 
Monfort 

On his arrival at London, King Ed¬ 
ward had found a message awaiting him 
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from the Countess of Monlfort, reclaim¬ 
ing the promise he liad given her husband 
on receiving his homage. To strenglJicn 
still further this treaty, the countess pre¬ 
ferred a request tor the hand of one of 
tlie myal daugliters of England as a bride 
for lier son, who would bear the title of 
J^uchess of Brittany. Nothing at that 
moment could have given Edward greater 
pleasure than sxich a proposition. Brit¬ 
tany was one of the nobleA duchies 
throughout Europe, and once Imniid by 
rehitionship, lie would find, on Unit side, 
l'>ance open to him, a portal to which 
liail been closed on the side of Nor¬ 
mandy. By such means of aggression, 
Edward would likewise remain fait.iful 
to his vow. 1'he spirit of war, quenched 
as it was on the one side, coidd now ue 
revived on the other ; and the English 
leopard eeased to attack his enemy in 
Iront that lie might more securely gnav/ 
him njjon the fiank. 

I'hlward accordingly summoned to his 
eonncil his faithfnl companion in arms, 
AValter de hTanny, commanding him to 
take a strong anti snrt- band of knights, 
mcii»at-arms, and archers, and proceed 
with tliein to the succour of the Countess 
of jVloiitfort.* Walter raised his banner, 
and speedily there rallied round it a vast 
number of renowned knights, who, panting 
to signalise themselves in arms, eagerly 
longed to have tlie opiKirtunity of en¬ 
gaging in fresh exploits and nev/ tidven- 
tiires. They therefore embarked with¬ 
out delay, taking with them six thousand 
areliers. l^elayetl, however, by an ad¬ 
verse w'intl, they beat about during sixty 
il.ays at sea, during wliieh time, also, 
matters bad grown, hourly, worse in Brit¬ 
tany, with tlie Countess of Montfort. 

To return now to the affairs of the 
King of France. Charles of JBois, after 
taking Nantes and sending Jean of Mont¬ 
fort prisoner to Paris, imagined that he 
had actually regained his dukedom. But 
lie soon discovered, on the contrary, that 
tlie fiercest was yet to be struggled for. 
'['he countess was at llenncs. She bad, 
as Froissart affirms, the heart of a hero 
in a woman’s frame: so that instead of 
bewailing the loss of her husband whom 
she thought dead, she resolved to avenge 

• See tile Portrait (No. 5(i) and Memoir of 
this heroine, Marjnieritte of Flanders, wife of 
.leaune de Montford, Duke of Brittany, Oet. 
1837.—Lady's Mag;azine. 
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his memory. She thcrelbre bade tliem 
ring the alarum bell, assembled the sol¬ 
diers and the townsmen upon tlie market¬ 
place, and showed herself upon the bal¬ 
cony of tlic ca jtlc, holding her son in her 
arms. Both were welcomed witli joyful 
acclam.-itions, for the countess and her 
liushaiul liad dispensed bountiful gifts 
amongst tlie citizens who were inspi- 
rated by the recollection of those favours. 
Such popular demonstration liad the na¬ 
tural effect of redoubling her courage; 
and, raising her infant aloil in lier arms, 
she showed him to all the assembled po¬ 
pulace ; saying:— 

“ Gentlemen ! gentlemen ! be not dis¬ 
heartened through the loss of the earl; 
he is hut one man. Have faith then in 
Ileavoii and reliance upon the future. 
We possess, thanks be to God, both mo¬ 
ney and courage, and in place of the 
chief we have lost, 1 will give you aiio- 
tlicr who shall be his avenger, and with 
with whom you shall have no fault to 
find.” 

By this, she made allusion to the ex¬ 
pected succour from England wliich she 
i'onclly hoped would be commended by 
b’.dward in person. 

Such exhortations, accompanied as 
(hey were by largesses, greatly encou¬ 
raged the irihabitants of Jlcnncs ; and the 
countess seeing that they were resolved 
to defend Uiemselves stoutly, left William 
de Cadoiidal with them as governor of the 
jilace, and she was afforded full freedom 
to go from to town, and from garrison to 
garrison witli her little hoy in her arms, 
to animate all hearts in her favour. At 
length having infused fresh courage into 
the souls of all her people, and received 
oaths of fealty from every mouth, she 
went to shut herself up in the town of 
TIenebon near the sea, a large and 
fortified place, jvhere making every pre¬ 
paration for defence, she resolved pa¬ 
tiently to await the arrival of tlie expected 
tidings from England. 

Meanwhile the Frencli lords, headed 
by the Lord Charles of Blois, and having 
Sir Louis of Spain as their marshal, after 
leaving a garrison in Nantes, had pro¬ 
ceeded to lay siege to the City of Rennes. 
But stoutly as this place was attacked 
the defence was no less bravely main¬ 
tained, until at length the townsmen, 
growing weary of-a labour to which they 
were os unfitted as unaccustomed, re- 
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Rohvd to surrender up- tlie city, despite 
the remonstrances of the governor, and 
one night entering the castle, tliey seized 
William dc Cadoudal, and cast him into 
prison. Immediately after this, they sent 
deputies to the Lord Charles of Blois, with 
proposals to surrender up the city, on the 
sole condition that the partizans of the 
Countess of Montfort might retire from 
the place under safe conduct of their lives 
and valuables. The bargain was of too 
advantageous a nature ibr Charles of 
Blois to refuse it. The envoys, there¬ 
fore, returned to their native city, and as 
the townsmen were in a large majority 
and masters of every thing, they pro¬ 
claimed the capitulation as determined 
upon, offering on the part of Lord Charles 
of Blois such recompense to William de 
(yadoudal as he might choose to name, 
if he would take part with the French. 
But the noble Breton refused every offer, 
solely requiring of the townsmen, who had 
violated tlieir oatlis, to restore him his 
horse and arms. When, then, tlicse had 
been brought and restored to him, he rode 
through the city with the few brave nicii 
still faithful to him, and set forth on liis 
road to apprise the counte.ss, shut up, as 
we have said, in the town of Hennebon, 
that her enemies were masters of Rennes. 

The French, on their side, who still 
had the cciint in their power, imagined 
that, if they cotild only vanquish the 
the counte.ss and her son, tlie war would 
siJeedily be at an end, marched direct upon 
Hennebon. One morning, therefore, to¬ 
wards the middle of tlie mouth of May, 
tlie sentinels were heard shouting the 
alarm :—“ To arms !”—the French army 
being descried upon the horizon. 

'i'he countchs had with her the Bishop 
of J.ieun, in Brittany, his nephew Sir 
llervc, who had recently defended tlie 
town of Nantes, Sir Yoes de Tresiquidi, 
the Ijord of Landrenian, the Castellan dc 
(iingaimup, the two brotliers de Quir- 
ich. Sir Oliver, and Sir Henry de Spine- 
ibrt. At that signal of war all ran upon 
the ramparts ; whilst the countess, at tlie 
tolling of the great bell, hastened through 
the streets of the town, wearing armour 
and mounted upon a war-horse. Wlicn 
the French, therefore, drew nigh to the 
plai'u, they found the town not only well 
fortified with barriers and thick walls, but 
well armed with experienced soldiers and 
valiant captains. They, therefore, halted 
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out of reach of arrow shot, and pitched their 
camp witli an earnestness which evinced 
full determination of commencing a vi¬ 
gorous siege. Whilst the French troops 
were thus occupied, some young Genoese, 
Spanish and French, approached the bar¬ 
riers to skirmish in the event of the 
townsmen giving them an opportunity. 
The latter were not of a metal unwilling 
to be worked upon. Forthwith they sallied 
forth, in ifcarly equal force, and the en¬ 
counter began with a vigour and fury that 
gave full* promise of its being maintained 
witli equal perseverance and obstinacy, 
on both sides. After two or three hours 
hard fighting, the besiegers were the first 
to be compelled to beat a retreat, having, 
and particularly from amongst the Genoese, 
who were the most adventurous, a consi¬ 
derable number of their comrades dead 
upon the field battle. 

On the morrow the French lords held 
a council, and decided on the day follow¬ 
ing they would attack the barriers with 
all their joint forces in order to see what 
front the Bretons would shew on the oc¬ 
casion. Towards die hour of primes, 
therefore, the French quitted their tents, 
and proceeded to the assault of the bar¬ 
riers. Those belonging to the town 
opened the gates and came forth cou¬ 
rageously to defend the outworks. The 
assault, which commenced immediately, 
was continued with the same fury, as ex¬ 
hibited upon the previous day, until die 
hour of nones, when, the French, repulsed 
a second time, were obliged to fall back, 
leaving a multitude of dead, and carrying 
off a great number of wounded. On see¬ 
ing tins, the French lords, who had all 
quitted their camp, to gaze at the combat 
as they would at a spectacle of a less se¬ 
rious nature, gave vent to ^reat outbursts 
of rage, and ordered their men to recom¬ 
mence the assault widi a reinforcement of 
fresh troops. Those of Hennebon, on 
tlieir side, already encouraged by their 
first success, returned to the combat with 
good heart and hope. Whilst each, there¬ 
fore, was essaying his utmost, whether 
assailant or assailed, the countess, who 
had ascended to the top of a turret to see 
how her people were behaving, then first 
perceived that all the French lords and 
knights had quitted their tents and pavi¬ 
lions to draw closer to the field of liattle; 
she too, therefore, immediately descended 
from i»er watch tower, sprang upon 
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her horse, collected together three hun¬ 
dred from amongst the most valiant and 
best mounted of her men-at-arms, and 
sallying out with this troop from a gate 
opposite to the side in which the fight 
was raging,—making a detour, she, as 
quickly as unexpectedly came upon tlie 
rear of the French lord’s encampment, 
guarded by only a few pages and varlets 
who fleeing at her approaoli, left her in 
full possession. Flach horseiflan being 
provided with a lighted torch, ijow pro¬ 
ceeded to apply liis hand to the canvass of 
the tents and woodwork of the pavilions, 
and tlic whole was speedily enveloped in 
flames. The lords perceiving a huge 
column of smoke arising from the centre 
of their camp, and hearing the cries of 
“ Treason ! treiuson!” shouted by tlicir 
scared attendants, for fin instant quitted 
the iissaultof the barriers to defend them¬ 
selves iigfiinst that unexpected attack (m 
their rear, and, throwing themselves into 
the encampment, they descriiid the coun¬ 
tess and her people retrofiting towards 
Auray, for that bold-hefirted lady had 
judged that, once discovered, it would be 
impracticable for her to re-enter llenne- 
bon. A single glance sufliced to assure 
Sir Louis of Spain of the weak ibree of 
those who had just created sucli an alarm 
throughout the whole army, and leaping 
upon his horse with .about live hundred 
men-at-arms he made fi fruitless chase 
after them. The coimtess and her peo¬ 
ple were, however, too far in advance, 
and the marshal only succeeded in over¬ 
taking some few of the wrorst mounted, 
who being unable to keep pace with the 
rest were either killed or taken. As for 
the lady herself, safe and sound, with 
.about tw'o huq^red and eighty of her fol¬ 
lowers, she reached the castle ol‘ Auray, 
a fortress. said to have been originally 
built by King Arthur and which was 
strongly garrisoned. 

Scarcely, how'ever, had they recovered 
from their surprise, ere the French Lords 
finding themselves without tents or lodg¬ 
ings, resolved upon erecting others nearer 
to the town. They, therefore, cut down 
almost an entire forest, which lay at a 
short distance from Hennebon, and com¬ 
menced the construction ol’ barracks 
therewith,—railing at the townsmen to 
go seek for their lost countess until, in 
fact, those within walls finding, indeed, 
that she made not her appearance, were 
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led to believe that some mishap had really 
befallen her, until they themselves began 
to entertain serious apprehensions. The 
Countess on her part felt equally certain 
that they wouhl be sorely perplexed and 
disheartened by her absence ; she, there¬ 
fore, reinforced her troop by all the men- 
at-arms she deemed needless for the de¬ 
fence of Auray—left as commandant of 
the garrison Sirs Henry and Oliver de 
Spinefort, upon whom she had the finn- 
est reliance, and, once more placing her¬ 
self at the head of her little band, which 
then amounted to five hundred brave fel¬ 
lows, she set out towards midnight, and, 
favoured by the darkness, skirting in 
silence along the French lines, she reached 
tlie gate of Hennebon by the same road 
which she had taken on sallying forth. 
Scarcely was it shut behind her, ere the 
new's of her arrival spread like wild fire 
in every direction of the town. Where¬ 
upon the drums rolled, .and the trumpets 
sounded, kiieping up altogether such a 
din that the besiegers starting from their 
slumbers lost not an instant in arming 
themselves, nothing doubting but that 
their c.amp was attacked. Finding that 
nothing of the kind had happened, tliey 
deteiTuined, all being equipped and in 
rc.'idincss to attempt a fresli attack. Thase 
within tlu* wall, elevated and inspi¬ 
rited alike by their past successes as by 
the unhoped for return of the countess, 
with their .accustomed alacritjs exhibited 
no unwillingness, so that the T''rcnch had 
scarcely arrived under the ramparts, ere 
the Bretons ascended to the barriers. 
But a similar result attended the efforts 
of the besiegers as upon former occasions, 
and after a combat which had been main¬ 
tained from day break until an hour after 
noon, the French Lords were obliged to 
retire ; so jdainly was it apparent that 
they were losing their men uselessly 
without any chance of success. 

They then decided upon another mode 
of procedure ; men were not wanting for 
the purpose, but rather enjjtines of war, 
they therefore separated the army into 
two divisions ; the one, which, under the 
command of the Lord Charles of Blois, 
went to besiege Auray ; the other, com¬ 
manded by Sir Louis of Spain, which re¬ 
mained before Hennebon. A troop was 
also despatched to bring up to the last 
mentioned force twelve large engines left 
by the French at Rennes. The disposi- 
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lions indicated were piomptly taken— 
llie Jjord Cliai-Jes oi'Bluis setting out for 
Auray, whilst Sir Louis of Spain remained 
in (lie town, contenting liimsclf witli con¬ 
verting tlie siege into a blockade until 
tile catapults, rams, and other machines 
were brought up. 

This labour occupied eight days, and 
tlie besieged, having no idea of the cause 
of such reaction, continually from the top 
ol' the battlement rallied their adversaries 
uj>on their inactivity. At length, how¬ 
ever, they comprehended the reason of all 
the great delay seeing the moving tow¬ 
ers and tliose gigantic engines wliich at 
that epoch formed the battering train ne¬ 
cessary for the prosecution of a siege. 
'I'lie I'Vench lost no time, but, immedi¬ 
ately putting their machines into eflec- 
tivc action, began to rain a deluge ol’ 
shines upon the town, which not only 
cj’ushed those who ventured into the 
streets, but demolished roofs and win- 
<low.s and buildings. On seeing this, tlie 
eourage hitherto displayed by tbe inlia- 
hitants began to fail tliem, and the Bisliop 
of Leon, who in his quality oJ' cliurelimau 
might be well excused from manifesting 
a less ardent deference than tluise did 
whoso jirofession was war, began to insin¬ 
uate to the burglicrs of Ilennebon that it 
would be more prudetil to treat with tlie 
I jord Cliarlcs of Bluis than thus continue 
to defend a cause against wliich so po¬ 
tent a lord as the King of France had 
taken up anus. Propositions which ad¬ 
dress tliemselvcs directly, to private and 
material interests are not long in Aiiding 
a ready echo: at lirst murmurs arose, 
next, capitulation and a treaty were spoken 
ol’ aloud, so openly as to reach the ears 
of the countess, who, being in moment.ary 
ex})ectation of the promised succour from 
Jinglaiul, entreated tholordsand burghers 
not to take any resolution before three 
days had expired. The panic spread by 
the bishop was great, that those men who 
had sworn to defend the town, to the last 
extremity, looked upon the delay required 
of them by the countess as awfully long ; 
some, however, insisted that this request 
should be accorded; whilst, others on the 
the contrary were desirous of surrendering 
the very next day. The whoh* night 
was spent in these discussions, and, cer¬ 
tainly, if the French had taken the resolve 
of making another assault, they might 
easily liave possessed themselves of (he 
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town wliich iiatl already cost them the 
sacriiiee of so many of llieir men; hut 
lliey were ignorant of what was going 
on within walls—and continued without 
making any very powerful and general at¬ 
tack, to batter incessantly in the breech. 
The bishop’s party in the town, atlengtli, 
carried the question, and the discussion 
became merely confined to whom should 
be entrusted the charge of hearing tlie 
message tb Sir l.ouis of Spain, when the 
countess, who had withdrawn to Jier 
chamber, not knowing whether she would 
be left free to quit the town witli her son 
or not, perceived, on looking from the 
window, tlie sea all covered with ships. 
At tlie spectacle, a sliriek of joy escaped 
her, and running to the balcony of the 
castle :— 

“ Gcutlcmen,” said she to the burghers 
and men-at-arms who bad in great num¬ 
bers thronged beneath her window “ talk 
no more of cajiii ulating, for lo ! I see niy 
succoiir, and if still you doubt, ascend the 
ramparts and look ujion the sea.” 

The countess conjeelured rightly. 
Scarcely had the wliole body of tumultuous 
and refractory townsmen perceived tliat 
friendly fleet composed of more tlian 
forty vesseLs, large and small, but all well 
casiled, than tlieir courage revived, and 
by one of tJiose reactions so common lo 
multitudes, t!ii*y became enraged at the 
Bishop of Leon for betraying them into 
such a demonstralioii of cowardice. The 
latter personage perceiving that ho had 
involved himself into a dangerous dilem¬ 
ma, hastened, tlierefore, to make his es¬ 
cape by one of the town gates, in which 
flight ho Avns accompanied by bis nephew. 
Sir I leiwe de Leon. Both repairing direct 
to Sir Louis of Spain, thej| apprised him 
of the aid which so disagreeably to his 
disadvantage had opportunely arrived in 
for tlie salvation of the countess. As for 
that noble hearted lady, no sooner had he 
diseried the vessels in port, than he sallied 
Ibrtli to give riglit welcome to the brave 
warriors who were thus so seasonably con¬ 
veyed to her shores and, on whom, under 
such distressing circumstances, she hud 
even reason to look raUier us saviours 
Ilian as mere allies. 

Sleeping chambers for the lords bad 
been prepared in the castle, and also 
quarters for the archers in the town, and 
all alike were received with joyful accla¬ 
mations and equal tokens of gratitude. 
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Each tuwnsinan joylully, indeed, set his 
best cheer before his English guests, and 
the countess invited l>ers to dine on 
tlie morrow. Sir Walter do Manny, who 
was as gallant a gentleman towards tlie 
ladies as he was a valorous knight before 
the enemy, took care not to decline so 
courteous an offer, and the countess, on 
her part, who to idl the adventurous soul 
of the warrior added a spice of womanish 
coquetry, did the honours of her table 
to the English lords and gentlemen, 
which made them deem themselyes sig¬ 
nally fortunate in having crossed the sea 
to afford succf)ur to so channing an 
ally. 

After dinner, the countess conducted 
lier guests U) the top of a lofty town, 
whence tliey could descry the whole of 
the Ereni'h encampment. Tlie besiegers 
on their parts continued to devasUte the 
city by perpetiuil showers of stones, so 
tliat it wjis most pitiable to behold the 
damage done to the houses : the countess 
could not behold this destruct ion without 
greatly pitjdng the poor people who so 
grievously sutfered in her cause. Wal¬ 
ter de Manny seeing her so afflicted, and 
eager to show himself, at the first pos¬ 
sible' opportunity, worthy of the hospita¬ 
lity he had received at her hands; ex- 
c-liiimed, turning to the English and 
llreton knights, “ gentlemen, are you not 
minded to go and hew down that jiccursed 
machine which causeth unto our fair 
hostess so great annoyance ? If it be so 
with ye, gentlemen, say the word and 
the thing shall be done.” 

“ Hy our Jjady-of-Guerrande, you say 
well, Sir Walter,” replied Sir Yves de 
Trisiguidi, *■ and, for my part, 1 will not 
fail you in this our first emprise.” 

“Nor 1, cerjps!” cried the lord of 
J.<andemau; “ and it shall not be said 
that you haw crossed the sea to do our 
need: set yourself to the work, gallant 
knight, and with jill our power will wo 
aid you.” 

The English knights, on their part, 
joyfully welcomed the proposition made 
by their captain and withdrew to arm 
themselves; but the countess insisted 
upon arming Sir Walter de Manny with 
her own hands; this offer the young 
knight most gratefully accepted ; but tlic 
matter wsis acrcomplishcd much sooner 
than he had hoped for; ibr the countess 
was as well skilled in the science of 
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arms as any noble page or iuicoinplishcd 
esquire. 

Wlien the knights were ready, tliey 
took with them three hundred archers 
picked from the most expert of their body, 
and caused the gate nearest to the ma¬ 
chines to be unbarred : scarcely had it 
been flung open ere the archers scattered 
themselves across the plain, shooting with 
their wontetl dexterity; so that such of 
the guard, w'ho did not seek instant flight, 
fell round their machines, pierced by the 
longshaftsof their assailants ; behind them 
rode the knights, who, with their heavy 
battle-axes and two-lumded swords, soon 
hacked to pieces the largest and most 
formidable of those engines of destruc¬ 
tion ; as for the others they filled them 
witli combiKstible materials and set five of 
ihem on fire ; then, spurring towards the 
barracks, two and two, they penetrated to 
the centre of the cam]) befoic tJic French 
had time to put themselves into a state of 
defence, flinging their burning torches 
into the huts as they rode* by at full speed ; 
so that in an instant, from the different 
points at. once, the flames and smoke 
speedily announced to those of the town 
that the cnteiprise was in good train. 

I'his was all that the Ihiglish and 
llreton knights sought to effect; they, 
therc'fbre, retired in good order, when 
they saw the approach of a h'rench troo]), 
whicii having hastily got under arms, 
hastened to pursue them with great cla¬ 
mour and loud defiance. The knights 
tlicrcupon put their steeds to fhe gal¬ 
lop ; but Walter de Manny, on the'con¬ 
trary, reined in his, saying that “ he 
ho])cd lie might, never again hoar the soft 
name of bon-ami pronounced by the 
lij)s of his ladye-love, if he re-entered the 
town without having overthrown some of 
those who had tixe audacity thus to pur¬ 
sue him. So saying, he wheeled about, 
and brandishing his sword, rode slraiglit 
towards them. Seeing tliis, the two bn)- 
tliers de Leynondal, Sir Yves de 7’risi- 
gxiidi, Sir Walerand de Landernau, anil 
some others followed the bold example ; 
whereupon a veritable tussle commenced; 
for otliers coming to the assistance of 
their comrades, replaced their slain and 
wounded by fresh combatants; so that 
superior force compelled Sir Walter de 
Manny and his companions to fight upon 
the retreat, which they did in good order, 
leaving beliind them'a great number of 
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Frenchmen slain, and some few of tlieir 
number killed or wounded. Havinjj 
reached the ditch and barriers, they 
turned about lace, in order to give 
time to their scattered archers to regain 
the town, on which the French attempted 
to pursue them; but those of the archers 
who had not followed their companions, 
ran to the walls, and thence rained down 
such a shower of arrows, that they were, 
in turn, compelled to retreat out of 
arrow-shot, leaving upon the field of but¬ 
tle a considerable number of men and 
horses. The English and Bretons then 
quietly retired within the barriers, and at 
^e foot of the castle stairway, the knights 
found the countess, who insisted on re¬ 
moving their helmets with her own fair 
hands, and embraced them one niter the 
other, whilst she thanked them heartily 
for tl)c great succour which they had 
afforded her. 

On that same night, the besiege^rs, 
seeing their enemies' reinforcement had 
arrived, and considering that it woidd bo 
impossible for them to take the town, 
deprived as they were of their battering 
machines, decided in council of w'ar to 
raise the siege, and proceed to join the 
Lord Charles of Blois ; this purpose they 
executed at day-break the next morning, 
amidst the shouts and hootings of Bre¬ 
tons and English. Having arrived be¬ 
fore the castle of Auray, they related 
what had happened to them, how urgent 
they had considered it to raise the 
siege. The Lord C'harles of Blois ex¬ 
cused diem very graciously, but not 
requiring this accession of force, dis¬ 
patched Sir Louis of Spain and all his 
company to besiege the town of Bignan, 
which held out in favour of the countess. 

Sir Louis set out, accordingly, upon tJie 
march with his cavalcade ; but towards 
noon of the first day, he descried not far 
from the road, the castle of Conquest, 
a strong fortress held likewise by re¬ 
tainers of the Earl of Montfort, and hav¬ 
ing for castellan, a Lombard knight, a 
bold and hardy warrior, named Man¬ 
sion. Sir Louis could not pass so near 
a Breton garrison without attempting to 
take his revenge upon it; he therefore bade 
his troops halt, and commenced his pre¬ 
paration for an assault; those within the 
castle, on their side, shewed a bold front, 
and when the enemy drew near the walls, 
made so gallant a defence, that night fell 
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ere the assailants could effect any con¬ 
quest whatever: Sir liouis then com¬ 
manded the retreat to be sounded, and 
proceeded to encamp his force all round 
the fortress. 

As the castle of Conquest was only a 
few leagues from Hennebon, the news 
promptly reached Walter de Manny of 
what Wtus going on before the walls ; the 
knight then collected his friends together, 
consultiqg with them whether they did 
not think it would be a noble adventure 
for them to go and attack Sir Louis of 
Spain, and force him to raise the siege. 
Their opinion was that no enterprise 
coidd possibly be more glorious and pro¬ 
cure them greater honour; they there¬ 
fore set forwards, that very evening, under 
the guidance of their adventurous leader, 
and spurred on so fast and far, that on the 
morrow at the hour of nones they arrived 
in sight of the fortress. But it was too 
late, the castle had been taken on the 
previous evening and the garrison put to 
the sword. As for Sir Louis of Spain, 
he had continued his way towards Big¬ 
nan, leaving in his conquered fortress a 
fresh castellan with sixty brave compa¬ 
nions for its defence. 

As the enterprise had failed of its ob¬ 
ject, and the English lords talked of re¬ 
turning to Henebon, Walter dc Manny 
tleclared that they had gone too far to 
ride back again without ascertaining what 
sort of people had been left in that castle. 
He accordingly made the circuit of it, 
and perceiving the breech by which Sir 
liOuis of Spain had entered on the pre¬ 
ceding evening, and which the new gar¬ 
rison had not yet time to close, he dis¬ 
mounted from his horec, invited his 
companions to do likewise, and, leaving 
their steeds in tlie hands of their esquires 
and varlcts, they marched sword in hand 
towards that aperture. Tlte Spaniards 
on their side advanced to defend it, but 
they were not equal in numbers or 
courage: after an hour’s fighting, the be¬ 
sieged were beaten; and Walter dc 
Manny entered the castle by the same 
breach which Louis of Spain had pre¬ 
viously made. As for the garrison they 
were put to the edge of the sword, with 
the exception of ten men to whom the 
English knights gave quarter; tlien see¬ 
ing that the place woidd be held with 
great difficulty, that same evening they 
retraced their steps towards Hennebon, 
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On the Medienl Jurhprudenve of Insanity. 

IJy .1. Ray, M.D., and ]>. Si>ii,i,an, M.I). 

Tho real aim of this excel]e;nt and highly- 
inlerestiiig treatise is that ol‘ eonirauni- 
catinfi; to Icf'alisls the opiniut^ of me¬ 
dical physiolof^isfs reifardinfj every spe¬ 
cies of mental disease which adiicts hu¬ 
man nature. Every rational being will 
feci the good sense of ihe following pas¬ 
sage :— 

A natural classification of the varii us 
forms of insanity, tliough of secondary im- 
portiince in regard to its medical treatment, 
will be of eminentaervieo to the legal inquirer, 
by enlarging his notions of its phenoniena, 
and enabling him to disciiininatc, wlicre dis¬ 
crimination is necessary to the attainment of 
important ends, The dejilorable con.serpiences 
of knowing but one kind of insanity, and of 
erecting that into a standard, whereby every 
other is to he comjiared and tested, are too 
common in the records of criminal jiirispru- 
di’iice ; and it is time that it were* well under- 
slood, that the philosophy of sucdi a method 
is no better than would be that of the physi¬ 
cian, who should recognise no diseases of the 
stomach, for instance, but stich as proceed 
from inflammatiun, and reject all others as 
anomalous and unworthy of attention. 

This cxlnict is given from the main 
body of the work written by Dr. Ray, 
hut it is preceded l)y a Preliminary View 
by Dr. Spillan who is a worthy fellow- 
labourer in the good cause': the following 
passage will give some idea of the pow'crs 
of reasoning and eloquence wdiich he has 
brought to bear on tliis most importtml 
subject:— 

In addition to the obstacles to the pro¬ 
gress of knowledge respecting other diseases, 
there has been this also in regard to insanity, 
that, being considered as resulting from a 
direct exercise of divine power, and not from 
the operation of the ordinary laws of nature, 
and thus associated with mysterious and su¬ 
pernatural phenomena confessedly above our 
comprehension, inquiry has been discouraged 
at the very threshold, by the fear of presump¬ 
tion, or, at least, of fruitless labour. To this 
superstition we may look as the parent of 
many of the false and absurd notions, that 
prevailed relative to this disease, and especi¬ 
ally of the reckless and inhuman treatment, 
once universally bestowed on its imfortunate 
subjects. Instead of the kiudiiess and care, 
so usually manifested towards the sick, as if 
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it were a natural right for them to receive it; 
instead of the untiring vigilance, the soothing 
attention, the lively solicitude of relatives 
and friends; the patient, afflicted with the 
severest of diseases, nnd most of all dependent 
for the issue of liis fate on others, received 
iiolhing but looks of loathing, was banished 
from all that was ever dear tn him, and suf¬ 
fered to remniii in his seclusion uucared for 
and forgotten. In those receptacles, were 
living beings, bearing the image and prescrip¬ 
tion of men, were cut oft‘from all the syinpa- 
tliies of fellow-men, and were rapidly com¬ 
pleting the min of tlu'ir immortal nature, 
there were scenes of barbarity and moral 
desolation, which no force of language can 
adequately describe. Tlie world owes an 
immense debt of gratitude to the celebrated 
Pinel, who, with an ardour of philanthropy, 
lliat no disr'ouragement eoidd queneli, and 
a courage that no apprehension of danger 
could daunt, succeeded, at last, in removing 
the cliaiiis of the maniac, and establishing his 
claims to all the liberty and comfort, which 
his malady had left him capable of eiiju} ing. 
With the new aspect, thus presented, of the 
moral ••uid intelleetual condition of tliis por¬ 
tion of our race, the medical jurisprudence of 
insanity became invested with an interest, 
that has led to its most important improve¬ 
ments. 

Our autliors are eonviriccil phrenolo¬ 
gists, although tliey do not use phrenolo¬ 
gical language, and for a very sensible 
rea.son, because those only 'vlio study 
thc! scienee coidd comprehend them, and 
their labours are addressed to all Eng¬ 
lishmen capable of being on a jury, no 
less tlian to ail the members of an en¬ 
lightened community. Without wishing 
to cast any imputation on thc sagacity of 
tlie bar it is our sincere belief tliat a 
plain unprejudiced person anxious to do 
his duty and decide for the best is more 
iikeJy to enter into and do justice to the 
views of Dr. Ray tlian advocates trained 
to the habit of examining facts ratlicr 
with thc intention of raising arguments 
for or against a theory than tlie desire of 
discovering the truth and welcoming it 
with simplicity of spirit. That Dr. Ray 
holds in small esteem both the laws re¬ 
garding insanity and the views even of 
our most celebrated existing legidists 
concerning tlieir administration, the fol¬ 
lowing extract will show ;— 
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Till! diictrinc of moral insanity lias been 
as vet unf.ivouiably rcfcivccl by judicial au- 
tliorities, nut certainly for want of sufiicicnt 
facts to support it, but probably from that 
coinnion tcnnciicy of the mind, to resist inno¬ 
vations iiiion old and generally received 
views. If, a quarter of a century ago, one 
of the highest law-officers of (Jreat Britain 
pronounced the manifestation of “ systematic 
correctness of an action,” a proof of sanity 
sufficient to render all others unnecessary, it 
is not surprising, that the idea of moral in¬ 
sanity has been considered by the legal pro¬ 
fession, as having sprung from the teeming 
brains of medical theorists. In the fulness 
of this spirit, Mr. Chitty declares, that, “un¬ 
less a jury should be satisfied that the mental 
far.idties have been pereerted, or at least the 
faculties of reason and judgment, it is believed, 
that the subject of such a moral insanity, as 
it is tonned, would not be protected from cri¬ 
minal punishment ;”and, in the trial of Howi- 
son for the murder of the widow Geddes at 
King’s Cramond, Scotland, two or three years 
since, moral insanity, which was pleaded in 
his defence, was declared by the court to be 
a “ groundless theory.” Such opinions, from 
quarters, where amodcstteachiiblcncsswould 
have been more becoming than an arrogant 
contempt for the results of other men’s in¬ 
quiries, involuntarily suggest to the mind a 
comparison of their authors with the saintly 
lersecunirs of Galileo, who resolved, by so- 
enin statutes, that nature always had operated 
and alw'ays should operate in accordance with 
their views of propriety and tnitli. 

Never was a volume written which ap¬ 
pealed more completely to public good 
sense than the present, and as there arc 
few Englishmen who by the constitution 
of their country are not liable to be call¬ 
ed ujjon to decide as jurymen in this em¬ 
barrassing juid difficult species of juris¬ 
diction, wo especially recommend it, if 
they would do justice in cases of such 
awful responsibility. There is another 
class to whom the tremendous trutlis 
contained in this volume would form a 
most salutary study—we mean all those 
who have a tendency towards that dread¬ 
ful gidph to which the physical inflam¬ 
mation of an over-excited brain may tn 
A MOMENT hurry them. It seems diffi¬ 
cult of belief that the virtuous occupa¬ 
tion of intense study should lead to such 
dreadful results, yet so it is, and the 
martyr-student who despises or ill-treats 
the precious and beautiful structure which 
God in his infinite gtsidness has built as 
a dwelling-place of the immortal soul to 
rc.sidc in, suflers nearly as much as those 
who permit the cravings of the earthy 
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partner to obtain the mastery. The 
truth is this, and if Dr. Ray had chosen 
to enter into a defudtion of the causes of 
insanity he would have allowed the same, 
every person who has a predominant fa¬ 
culty in the brain which obtains an un- 
con.scious mastery over him is morally 
insane; and if that faculty be used too 
often physical inflammation takes place, 
and the unfortunate sufferer hcconies a 
mtniac; may recover by the help of 
nature qf by early and judicious medical 
treatment, but the particular portion of 
the brain wliich has been dilapidated by 
the burning rage of fever, like a room in 
which a conflagration has happened be¬ 
comes more or less an inconvenient ha¬ 
bitation in its various chambers or re¬ 
cesses wherein tlic immortal spirit shall 
transact its affairs, and that department 
of the brain seldom gives healthy results, 
though the soul may transact the busi¬ 
ness of thought and action skilfully 
enough in the compartments as yft un¬ 
impaired. Thus wc consider that every 
hum.Tn being whoso head is phrenolo- 
gically ill-balanced is a monomaniac, yet 
those only are mad who have undergone 
physical inflammation of the brain. Ilow 
carefully (hen ought idl causes to be 
avoided which might lead to such excite¬ 
ment ! For it is considered a virtuous 
line of conduct entirely lo sacrifice tlic 
wants .and comforts of the body to men¬ 
tal pursuits; yet assuredly the ovur-exer- 
cise of tlie ideal and scientific organs 
though a grievous error in judgment, is not 
that disgusting folly there is in tlio over- 
indulgence of the animal faculties which is 
often if not oftener the parent of mad¬ 
ness. Nevertheless if a healthful balance 
is not preserved between the claims of 
the soul and those of tlie body eitlier one 
or the otlier will suffer severely, and 
madness or other disorganization be the 
consequence. Mrs. Sigourney in her 
beautiful “ Farewell of the Soul to the 
Body ”—(whioh is .os much superior to 
its pagan precursor by the Emperor A- 
drian, as is the Christian code lo heathen 
philosophy)—she, we soy, is tlie only 
writer of genius who has brought this 
trutli home to the minds of general 
readers. She supposes the soul at the 
moment of its departure acknowledging 
its transgressions to its earthly partner— 

Jf tlion didst sometimes check iny course 

And witli tliy trifling, clog niy force 
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1 knew tlioii wert tlic weaker one, 

Till' ease of dmf—tke trembUny clod 
(Umstruined to hold the breath of God ! 
ff ever I have caused tliee jxjin, 

The beating lieart, the burning brain, 

Or with vigils turned thee pale, 

And scorn dtliee when thy strength did fail. 
Forgive, forgive ! thy task dotli cease 
Friend! lover! let us part in peace I 

And this strife—this trembling of the 
vase of clay which holds with difficulty 
the immortal spirit breathed into it by 
God himself is the origin of most moral 
mania. How carefully cducatioi^ ought 
therefore to consider the great point of 
teaching the human creature to “ possess 
its soul in peace this is not done by 
tlie undue sacrifice of either soul cc 
body, but by preserving the balance true 
between the animal and the spiritual fa¬ 
culties. The studij of phrenoloyy is the 
only cure,, or better still, the only preren- 
tire of moral mania. There is a degree 
of indignation on this subject in the con¬ 
cluding remarks of Ur. Spillan’s Preli¬ 
minary Views in which we heartily co¬ 
incide; he says most justly— 

•The only metaphysical system of modern 
limes, which professes to be founded on the 
observaiioii «if nature, and which really does 
e\|)laiu the phenomena of insanity, with a 
clearness and verisimilitude, that strongly 
corroborate its proofs, was so far from being 
joyfully welcomed, that it is still confined to 
a si‘ct, and is regarded by the world at large, 
.IS one of those strange vagaries, in which 
the human mind has soinetimes loved to in¬ 
dulge. So true it is, that in theory, all man¬ 
kind are agreed in encouraging and applaud¬ 
ing tlie Immblcst attempt to cnlai’ge the splicre 
of our ideas, while, in practice, it often seems, 
as if they were no less agreed to crnsli them, 
hy means of every we.apon, that wit, argument, 
ajid ealumny', eaii furnish. In the course of 
this work, the reader will have frequent oc¬ 
casions to see how thepopular misconceptions, 
—which arc too much adopted by profession.'il 
men—of the nature of various forms of men¬ 
tal derangement, have been deduced and 
fostered hy the current and metaphysical 
doctrinc.s, and thus may have some means of 
judging, for himself, how far the imperfect 
notions of insanity, that are yet prevalent, 
may he attributed to the cause above as¬ 
signed. 

One of the points which Dr. Ray is the 
most earnest to enforce is lhat the law 
should consider all those unjust and cruel 
hatreds,* which often arise in families 

• The domestic legisl.-ition of Holl.ind in 
regard to the management of die poor, and 
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without any apparent cause and influ¬ 
ence testamentary dispositions, as moral 
mania; tJiere are several most impor¬ 
tant cases quoted, and one in particular 
—wJiich is a truly horrible examplar ol' 
monomania in a learned and religious 
man, the father too of a family, taking 
an unnatriral (though by no means un¬ 
common) hatred towards his excellent 
daughter, (as when deprived of the fidl 
faculty of reason individuals of this class 
generally hate most those whom they 
previously loved dearest,) and also as an 
excellent precedent in law—it is at page 
223. 

After a careful perusal of this impor¬ 
tant work, wo arrive at the lull convic¬ 
tion that it is composed by benefactors 
to the human race. The authors claim 
for it tlie credit of being tlie only coni- 
plote work of the kind in our language, 
and to which they are fully entitled ; it 
merits universal attention from the jmb- 
lic, and we doubt not it will be very ge¬ 
nerally read, as it is moi’eover full of 
most readable matter. 

Lotnlres, yfncieii et Modeme, or Reserches snr 
I'ctat Phisiral et. Soeiul; par A. M. Hu- 
nr.Avn-RyorauY, Doeteur de la Faeiilte de 
J’ar's, de i.a Socicte de JaniJres de la 
Sociute Analoniique d’Ediiibourg, &'e. &e , 
Newman Street. 

Hmnaii healtli and happine.ss have al¬ 
ready been essentially promoted by Ur. 
IJurcaud-lliofrey’spopidar works on Phy¬ 
sical I'lducation, published in our -own 
language, and we now find him again 
in the literary field, in a dejiartraeiit 
where tlie harvest is peculiarly abundant. 
He has devoted the present pamphlet, 
written in his own language and pub¬ 
lished at Paris, to an able analysis on the 
physical state of London, its atmosphere 
and social u.sages, as far ius may cfl'cct the 
health of its inhabitants. 

other practical matters, might afford ag(>od])<it- 
Icrn to Kiigland with all her pride ; anioua 
other regulations full of deep wisdom the DiileJi 
will not permit any <iiie to be(|ueath more tliaii 
one-third of his property away from his family 
or nearest relatives, and this law has been I'ouiiil 
to promote domestic happiness :is it prevents 
those- aequisitive jealousies which oClr-ii rage- in 
families. And by the law of Scotland care is 
very properly taken to provide for children 
whom the unjustiliablc :u;ts of a living unna¬ 
tural p:ireiit would otherwise deprive ol .all 
means of sid.sistenee, although i\o legal proce¬ 
dure has declared that father to he insane—.Kn. 
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If national prejudice can be sufficiently 
set aside, much may be learned from the 
observations of an intelligent foreigner, 
well enough acquainted with our man¬ 
ners and customs, and sufficiently long 
resident amongst us, to avoid mistakes 
whic’li so often render ludicrous the re¬ 
marks made by strangers when discussing 
our insuhir statistics. 

'I'lie present treatise coinjirises a me¬ 
moir of the medical art in London from 
the earliest times, by writing which the 
clever author has added a very curious 
and entertaining chapter to the history of 
the British metropolis. 

But the real object of the work is to 
give information to the public of England 
and France, concerning the differences 
which the Ijondon atmosphere produces 
in ptitienls both English and foredgn. 

“ An Englishman,” w'c translate from 
onr author, “ grave by his habits of 
life, ami the influence oJ‘ his rigorous sky, 
feels not like the French, the Italians, or 
the Spaniards, the want of a golden sun, 
nor is like those continentals piercied with 
the inclemency of his climate. But 1 
who am embrowned by the influence of 
the sun of the south, who ha\c seen 
French ladies weep for very sadness at 
the aspect of the gloomy sky above flu;m, 
r have been insensibly led to make com- 
^ansons and observe upon it. Assuredly 
one need not be a pliy.sician to feel this 
atinosphcj-e wJiieh like iron bites to the 
bone. Who has not felt at limes, while 
inhabiting London, the (“fleet of its debi¬ 
litating atniosphen* ? Wlio has not eom- 
]J;iined of tlie sndden changes of tem- 
y)eraturc, and, during tlu; winter, of those 
fogs which often envelope at high noon, 
tuo millions of huinan i)eings in the dense 
medimn of a ])alpable twilight, and who 
has not felt in the eyes, the nostrils, ami 
the throat, tl»e irritating effects of these 
lltiek and impure fogs i" 

“ I would not,” he continues, “ resene 
entirely for tny own use the fruits of my 
researches and my (“xperience. 1 have a 
douhh* end of utility in this work, both 
for my continental brethren, and for those 
physicians who like me. jtructising in this 
immense metropolis, retjuire to be ac- 
({uainted with the physical constitution 
of the inliabilanls and the intliiciicc of 
tiie local climate, not only on the health, 

• but on the maladies of strangers. 

“ Physicians will tlien better compre- 
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hend that tlic English when travelling on 
the continent re(juire to be treated a 
Van(flaise, for their constitution does not 
change, as they change their place, with 
every relay of post-horses. 

“ On the otlicr side as Claremont, a 
French physician, wlio wrote in the 17tla 
century justly observes, ‘ If a Frenchman 
(resident in London^ call me in to pre¬ 
scribe for a malady, and wants to be 
treated as he is at Paris, 1 say to him 
Give me the sky, the soil, the water, 
the alitCient of Paris, and 1 will prescribe 
for you after tlie Parisian mode.” 

These observations we have translated in 
order to shew the plan and object of this 
brilliant little work, hut wc likewise must 
make our count rymen acquainted with the 
opinions of this most intelligent observer 
regarding the chief cause of the plagues 
which have de lolated Loudon at frequent 
intervals, especially during the l.'ith and 
J (ith and 17th centuries, these he declares 
to have originated in the foul practice of 
burying the dead in churches and burial 
grounds within the limits of the metropo¬ 
lis, a vile custom, whose continuance was 
first broken by flic formal ion of the Har¬ 
row Komi Cemetery by (Jeorge I'rederiek 
Carden, from whose papers in the British 
Museum he li;i(l gathered so majiy of (he 
v.-iluable and interesting particulars which 
he has embodied in his pamphlet. 'J'he 
urgeiil need of such an example may he 
eojilirmed the lojlowing pa.s;,ages from 
this pamphlet. “ The Komans, il is well 
known, pursu(“d in England the sagacious 
])ractiee of burying the dead at a (listance 
from the halu'tatioTis of tlie living.” 

“Themaps, says .M. Bnreaud-Biofrey, 
preserved of Jiondon within the walls (or 
Roman Ijondon 1 shew that the cemeteries 
were situate at the outskirts of the city\” 

“ Tn the ISth century the usage of 
buiy'ing coiqises in cities' and round 
churches first coimiieneed in England ; 
and in the 11th centuryA rchhisliop Lan- 
franc had the imprudence to permit dead 
bodies to he deposited in the vaults of 
churches and even under the altars. The 
monks and clergy, authorised by Uiis pre¬ 
cedent, made the interment of the dead 
in churches a source of great riches to 
themselves, but at the same time, it be¬ 
came the cAusu of malady to the 
living." 

Our intelligent author proceeds to shew 
tliat from the accumidation of impurities 
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of this kind, London became in a few 
centuries reeking Avith infection, and to 
tliat degree did putridity influence the 
air during cei-taiii seasons, obnoxious to 
human health (whicli are constantly oc¬ 
curring in cycles of years) that London, 
in the space of centuries, was ra¬ 
vaged by seventeen great plagues. Nor 
can the origin of these pestilences be rea¬ 
sonably traced to the east or foreign im¬ 
portation. There existed in liOndon and 
in all ancient cities ever since the 11th 
century, great layers of in lection whicli 
supei*stilIon and scllish inh-rcsl had re- 
tiiiiied from this early period, these were 
to be tbuud in civic burying grounds and 
vaults of churches. Wlien wc rememhei 
that London, in the time of Elizabeth, 
had already extended itself .so far as to 
comprehend within its boundaries the an¬ 
cient suburhan ecmclerhis of the Roma 
Augusta \ and that the burying ground of 
Charterhouse, Avhere Averc engulphed fifty 
thousand victims of the plague, was sur¬ 
rounded by dwellings ; that not only did 
cemeteries pertain to churches, but vast 
independent cemeteries Avere in the heart 
of the city, where corp.ses AA'crc consigned 
in graves scarcely covered with earth. 
JiikcAvise in the vaults of churches Avere 
deposited dead bodies, merely enclosed 
hetAreen four ill-joined planks. If avc re¬ 
call all these facts, 1 may safely,’ says the 
close observing doctor, ‘assert thatRomans, 
Saxons, Danes, Normans, and indigenous 
Rritons, all repose pell inell in the mud of 
London. 'J'hus the city, in tlio middle 
ages, Avas a vast sepulchre for containing 
entire generations wliosc corpses slowly 
decomposed in tlie cold and humid soil 
waiting for occasional visitations of violent 
heat to disengage and send alloat among 
the living inhabitants various degrees of 
pestilential miiisma.” 

This is a strong picture, the more strik¬ 
ing because it is strictly true, and the 
force of the iruth is dtiily more and more 
striking to the public. Nor have matters 
greatly mended in regard to interments, 
for fashionable as the Hanow Cemetery 
has become, urban intennents still pre¬ 
vail to a frightful and hideous degree and 
will continue till the Enf/lish government 
(Avhich never makes u sanatory lcgi.sla- 
tion excepting when forced by direct ne¬ 
cessity) shall forbid burials within the 
limits of the metropolis. 

M. Bureaud-Riofrey has exhibited tlie 
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possession of a degree of information and 
antiquarian historical knowledge in his in¬ 
telligent work, that it well deserves entire 
translation, and our limited space does but 
scanty justice to 'ts merits. 

The Redeemer. A Poem, by W. Howohth, 
Autliur of the Cry of the Poor. Tilt. 

A more rapid progress towards poetical 
excellence we have uever witnessed since 
Mr. lloworth’s first publication, called 
the Cry of the Poor, to the elegant and 
melodious style of verse displayed in 
this poem. We are pleased in owning 
(his gentleman as a favourite contributor, 
and 5ie public cannot but be aware that 
his eenius was matured and fostered in 
our pages. 

If Mr. Howorth had not chosen for 
tliis his principal poem, a subject the 
most arduous that could have been un¬ 
dertaken by mortal man, the fame he 
Avould have acquired Avould doubtless 
have been more universal and complete ; 
hut, at the same time, in all probability 
less gratifying to his feelings, since his 
Avhole heart and soul seem wrapped in 
the devotional iervour raised by tracing 
the mission and sufferings of the Saviour, 
upon earth. 

That our poet has failed in the most 
difficult passages of his lofty aim many 
will aver, but perfect success could 
scarcely be expected when we find that 
he has followed scripture through all the 
mysteries of redemption; he has failed, 
because scripture itself, in language the 
most simple and sublime, has told a his¬ 
tory that no man ought to have en~ 
deavoured to have put in other words; 
yet the collateral passages in this poem 
arc so redolent of poetic beauty, that we 
can scarcely Avish our friend had been 
less daring. Witness the two following 
exquisite, stanzas, not chosen with much 
seeking from a wide extent of barren 
verbiage, but really taken from passages 
rich and gloAving with beauty, such as 
cannot be wholly cast away upon even 
the present unpoetical age. 

0 Earth, thou cuiist display no lovelier 
scette 

Than a young mother, on whose bosom lies 
Her first-bom pledge of Ioa'c ; Avith soul 
serene, 

And tears of gladness glistening in her 
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Yielding to (Jod her grateful sacrifice 
For the benignant care so freely given, 
VYliich bade iier from the pains of travail 
rise, 

Like a reviving rose that turns towards 
heaven 

When the fierce storm is past by which 
'twas tost and riven. 

But never more shall earthly mother’s 
breast 

Kindle with holy raptures such as thine, 

O sainted mother! V irgin ever blest! 
Ne'er such a babe a mother’s arms en¬ 
twine ! 

And never more the temple's sacred 
shrine 

So pure, so great, so rich an off’ering 
bear! 

Never shall incense sweeter, more di¬ 
vine. 

Impart its hallowed fragrance to the .'vir. 
Than trembled from thy lips in soul-felt 
praise and prayer! 

The weakest portion of the poem is 
the actual paraphrase of scripture used 
in tracing the life of the Redeemer 
through the gospels, from his birth to 
his sat^rihee. The ascension is the finest 
among tliosc scenes, for the simple rea¬ 
son fhat if. is less individually defined in 
holy writ, and there is, therefore, more 
scope for the poet. The following lines 
are very fine and comjirise both religious 
and moral truth :— 

What arc the proud achievements; what 
the sum 

Of knowledge, thou, Philosophy, hast 
brought 

From the deep regions hid beyond the 
tomb. 

Which there, unled by Heaven, thy genius 
sought ? 

A visionary guess, or dazzling doubt— 
That more uncertain made uncertainly ; 
And o’er the “ liiddeu things” thou 
found'st nut out, 

Entwin’d a thicker web of mystery— 

Is all thou couldst reveal, is all we owe to 
thee. ' 

True, thou didst dream^—for ’twas but all 
a drciun— 

A latent spark of immortality 
Dwelt in the man's clay-built frame, whose 
quenchless gleam 

Was all too subtle for thy alchemy; 

That, when from its vile tabernacle free. 
Should glow for ever in thy fabled heaven 
Of carnal joys and sensual ecstacy. 
Though ever from its sensual portion 
riven— 

Such was fhc only hope to thy blind votaries 
given. 
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But never didst thou frame the lofty 
thought— 

’Twas far beyond thy feeble power to 
soar— 

’That bone should to its kindred bone be 
brought. 

And dust be moulded into flesh once more. 
Though scattered by the winds, earth’s 
surface o’er. 

To move, and breathe, and hound with 
life again, 

A brighter, nobler being than before, 

And girt with strength too potent for 
D>'uth’s chain; 

Yea, mshioned to survive Eternity’s long 
reign! 

(rlory to Him who brought this truth to 
light: 

Glory to Him who formed Redemption’s 
scheme! 

Let every heart and every voice unite 
To swell the cliorus of the grateful thenu’. 
Copious and full as ocean's boundless 
stream : 

For He was Man, and, as a Man, He died; 
For He was God, and mighty to redeem; 
His blond the claim of justice satisfied, 
And from the tomb lie rose, the God and 
man allied! 

Verses occa.siona]ly occur which are 
not altogether unworthy a follower of 
Milton ; the descriptive passages of tlu' 
poem are in many instances exquisitely 
beautiful, and are likewise highly finished 
and polished, with great melody of ver¬ 
sification, in which last excellence Mr. 
Howortli has made rapid progress since 
last publication. The following is a 
specimen of great beauty of description 
and of metaphor: — 

Twilight advanced, but,—like a timid girl, 
To meet the gaze of vulgar eyes afraid,— 
Walkcd 'ncath th’ o’cr-arching palms, till 
showers of pearl, 

WHiieh, trickling through the leaves, 
sweet music made, 

Forced her, reluctant, from the grateful 
shade. 

To shake the orient treasures from her 
hair; 

Then on the breeze her silvery robe she 
laid. 

Which gently spread it o’er the landscape 
fair, 

And eve's rich hues shut out, and sunset's 
softening glare. 

The faults which most easily beset our 
poet are those ever-attendant on rapidity 
of construction. A poem of the length 
of the Redeemer would have occupied a 
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poet of the seventeenth century, half a life, 
but those who build versos rapidly in 
the course of a few months cannot be 
expected to infuse sufficient nerve therein 
to construct them for immortality. In¬ 
stances of hurried carelessness appear in 
the paraphrastic passages of the poem : 
we will not undertake the ungracious 
task of quoting them, yet wc trust our 
warning will be sufficient to arouse the 
watchMness of a mind possessuig no 
common share of candour and energy, 
and we may venture to predic^ that this 
poem is not doomed to sink unnoticed, 
but will be hailed with a very wide share 
of popularity as soon as its quality is 
known by a religious public. 

Lore. A Play in Five Acts; 

By .1. SiiEniDAN Knowi,es. 

None but a successful author dared have 
n.ame<l a drama “ Love.” Thanks how¬ 
ever to the lovely genius of James She¬ 
ridan Knowles and the perversity of the 
female sex, Love has not proved so 
very cloying a banquet as there was 
reason to apprehend from the dead flat¬ 
ness of the name. One heroine of tliis 
drama is mischievously in love, and the 
other vixenishly in love, but we are 
happy to say they contrive to lead tlieir 
lovers a very intolerable life during five 
very long acts ( in print, but not in action). 
Our readers mast, therefore, observe that 
w'c are now reviewing the reading play, 
and not that prepared for acting. 

As for the era in which the play is 
cast, that is an enigma; our nearest ap¬ 
proximation, however, to a guess is, that 
it is somewhere in tomnament-times. 
The place is likewise a mystery not 
solved by the author, but we presume it 
is in Russia, the only country Vhere 
women were empresses in their own 
right, and serfs belonged to the soil; still 
there is a pretty considerable discrepancy 
between the Russian empresses of the 
last century and the times of tourna¬ 
ments ; and we cannot reconcile the em¬ 
press, tlie serf and the tournament in 
any historical harmony. Let that how¬ 
ever pass. It seems then, by the story, 
that there was somewhere a certain duke, 
who had a certain countess for an only 
daughter and heiress, who had a very 
handsome secretary, learned, bravo, and 
amiable, but still a serf. This person she 
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treats with the most insufl’orable inso¬ 
lence ; so brutal indeed is the countess 
to this Huoii that she takes from us 
all our sympathy in her jifter fate, and 
wo came to the simple conclusion, tliat a 
woman, so very arrogant and ill-behaved, 
must have a very b^ heart, and be be¬ 
yond the pale of consideration. Yet till 
the time it seems, that she is tormenting 
Huou because she loves him; this is the 
lady whom we consider to be vixenishly 
in love. 

The other heroine is Catherine, sup-^ 
posed to bean illegitimate daughter of 
the late duke, born in serf-hood, but 
freed by her father and endowed by his 
will with great riches. Catherine is very 
pretty, but jealous of her own riches, she 
has a great fancy to know whether any one 
among her numerous lovers is fond of 
her for herself, and to ascertain this im¬ 
portant point she disguises herscll'like a 
youth—her own cousin, and g(jes swag¬ 
gering about with switch and sword 
questioning her own lovers what they 
think of her, and she finds by tlieir replica 
that they all court her for her wealth, 
excepting a very poor knight. Sir Rupert, 
who says nothing but 

“ She is a woman,” 

but as he adds notliing mercenary to this 
oracular sentence, Catherine thinks he is 
worth the trial, and commences a series 
of experiments upon the heart of the poor 
mort^ wliich wc can very well imagine 
many women might devise, but which 
we do not think that any man could 
stand, without shewing more frailty than 
did Sir Rupert. However it has pleased 
Mr. Sheridan Knowles to shew specimens 
of the exquisite constancy and truth in 
love of his own sex—taking for his axiom 
we presume, that poets succeed best in 
fiction. 

We have now sketched tlie situations 
of the lour characters who sustain the 
chief action of the drama, and indeed 
there are but four characters in the whole 
piece, the other speakers being merely 
accessories, without any distinct qualifica¬ 
tions. 

The first scene introduces us to Ca¬ 
therine and her household ; she discusses 
with her confidante Christina her inten¬ 
tion in assuming masculine attire and 
the results which confirm her in her 
love for Sir Rupert; we learn by it some 
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insight into the character of the countess 
who is attached to Catherine as a sort of 
humble relative. The next is a scene 
between the countess and her unfortu¬ 
nate slave and lover, Huon, in which 
she behaves in a manner tlmt deprives 
us of all sympathy, from her hateful un¬ 
generous disposition. We can have no 
possible objection to woman tormenting 
a lover—^but good heavens! let her 
not forget that she is a gentlewoman; 
never did any woman wi& a spark of 
friendship in her bosom, ever thus act 
to any creature she loved — No—no 
Knowles, it is impossible! 

Perhaps the best scene in the drama 
occurs in that of the thunder-storm. 

It seems that the intolerable arrogance 
of the countess has rid her of fill her os¬ 
tensible lovers, except Prince Frederick 
of Milan whose confidant Count Ulrick 
suspects the love of the countess for her 
bondsman, and as this dialogue may be 
considered the key note of the drama, 
struck on the chord of “ love,” we com¬ 
mence our extracts from this point: 

VLBICK. 

You may have rival 

Unknown to him. Love joys in mystery; 
And when you tliink it countleBs miles away, 
Is lurking close at hand. 

FIIEDEBICK. 

You are still in fault. 

She has no favour'd lover—cannot have. 

The thing is out of chance, impossible! 

ULRICK. 

Coll nought impossible, till thou hast proved 
That passion hath essay'd it, and been foil’d; 
And set this down—^nature is nature still. 
And, thought to swerve, is at the bottom true. 
Thy mistress is not stone, but flesh and 
blood. 

Wherein doth lodge the juice of sympathy; 
Which, more refined in woman that in man, 
In woman, sways it measurelessly stronger I 
The essence of the sex is that wherein 
We win a gift of their sweet forms and 
souls— 

The tenderness for some especial one 
Who then 'midst millions, seems to stand 
alone. 

That being absent, then there is no sex! 

So where sex is, that also must be there— 

As where the sun, also the light and heat. 

So of two issues, set thy mind to one— 

She has found the man, who stands 'mongst 
millions sole. 

Or he is yet to find, and thou not he. 

FREBEKICX. 

Thou nam'st two issues—I can find a third. 
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unaicx. 

Where is it? 

FREDERICK. 

Here. As many streams will go 
To make one river up, one passion oft 
Predominant, all others wilt absorb. 


ULRICK. 

What passion, swoln in her, drinks up the 
rest? 


Pride. 


FREDERICK. 


ULRICK. 

Of her beauty, or her rank, or what ? 


FREDERICK. 

Pride of hirself! intolerant of all 
Equality—nor that its bounds alone— 
Oppressive to the thing that is beneath hei-. 
Say that she waves me off when I advance. 
She spurns the serf that bows to her at dis¬ 
tance. 

Suitor and secretary fare alike. 

1 woo for scorn, he for no better serves— 
Nay, rather worse comes off. 


ULRICK. 

Her secretary ? 

FREDERICK. 

The only one of all his wretched class 
Her presence brooks; for he is useful to her. 
Reads with a music, as a lute did talk : 
Writes, as a graver did the letters trace: 
Translates dark languages — for learning 
which 

She hath a strange conceit: is wise in rare 
Philosophy: hath mastery besides 
Of all sweet instruments that men assay— 
The hautboy, viol, lute. 


ULRICK. 

A useful man 

Your highness draws! What kind of thing 
is he 

To look upon ? 

FREDERICK. 

'Faith, proper, air, in trunk. 

Feature, and limb; to envy, though a serf. 
But, err I not, a most unhappy man, 

And, for his service, weary of his life. 

ULRICK. 

O love, a wilful, wayward thing thou art! 
’Twere strange I 'twere very strange! 


FREDERICK. 

What? what were strange? 

What said’st thou now, apostrophising love ? 

ULRICK. 

I said it was a wilful, wayward thing. 

And so it is—fantastic and perverse ! 

Wliich makes its sport of persons and of sea¬ 
sons. 

Takes his own way, no matter right or wrong. 
It is the bee that finds the honey out. 

Where least you’d dream ’twould seek the 
nectarous store. 

And ’tis an arrant masquer. 

• * • • • 

It is a hypocrite!—blocks eve^ way 
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Blit tliat, where lie its tlioii^hts!—will openly 
Frown at the thing it sinih‘8 in secret on; 
Shows most like hate, e’en irhen it most is 
love; 

Would fain convince you it is very rock 
When it is water! ice when it is nre! 

Is oft his own dupe, like a thorough cheat; 
Persuades itself ’tis not the thing it is; 
Holds up its head, purses its brow, and looks 
Askant, with scornful lip, hugging itself 
That it is high disdain—till siuhlcnly 
It falls on its knees, making most piteous 
suit • 

With hail of tears, and hurricane of sighs, 
Calling on heaven and earth for wit^sses 
That it is love, true love, nothing but love! 

The suspicions of Ulrick are all con¬ 
firmed by the conduct of the Countess; 
she is with Catherine, and most of the 
dramatis personee at a hmvking party, 
and having huffed and insulted Hiion in 
her usually savage manner, he leans 
against a tree, at a distance, dejectedly ; a 
storm comes on, and Huon is struck 
down by the electric fluid, and the 
Countess, thrown oil’ her guard, betrays 
her passion for him indubitably. This 
is done with great genius, it is the most 
natural scene in the play. The Countess 
remains near the tree where Huon has 
posted himself and nothing can draw her 
away. Catherine her favourite endea¬ 
vours to do so. 

CAT’IKBINE. 

Apace 

Tlie storm comes on. 'Twill soon be over¬ 
head ! 

Ay! there’s the thunder now, and loud 
enough. 

She heard not. (^ill to lie: again. She hears 
That you accost her. 

SIR RVCEllT. 

She is fond of you. 

CATIIEHINE. 

Yes; but you mark’d her scorn of lliion, 
now! 

• .SIK KUeERT. 

Madam! Madam! Pray yon 
Come from beneath the trees. It lightens 
fast— 

A bolt may strike you, madam! 

COUNTESS. 

I do hear you, sir. 

ULRICK. 

Tile peril of the serf tranfixes her! 

Her life, be sure, is only part of his f 
A common act of charity it were 
Command him thence; but, conscious of the 
cause, 

Stronger than charity, would prompt the 
act, 
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And fearing to betray it worse than death, 
She perils her own life! It is not right 
To leave her there— go to her—take her 
thence! 

FREDERICK. 

Your pardon, lady, hut you must not brave 
The lightning. Come into the open space: 
There A shelter, with less chance of penalty, 
Beneath this time-worn ruin. 

C Thunder and lighting.) 
Heavens, how near! 
Almost together came the clap and flash! 
The trees nre all on fire—the serf is struck! 

[Huon staggers from the tree — the 
Countess rushes to him, clasping 
him. 

COUNTESS. 

No! no!—O Heaven, he’s dead! why would 
he stand 

Beneath the trees!—^What, Huon!—speak 
to me! 

Show me thoii hear’st me! Let me see 
some signs 

Of life! Why, Huon! Huon!—He is dead! 

ULEICK. 

Lady, ho is not dead, but only stunn'd. 

'Twas but a shock, altho' a heavy one. 

His colour comes—you see his eye-lids ope'— 
So please yon, leave the charge of him to 
me. 

COUNTESS. 

I thank you, sir—am sorry such a load 
Should burden you. Would some of my 
attendants 

Were liere, to ease you on’t. How dread a 
thing 

Is death, when sight on’t makes one not 
one's self! ' 

Grows it not lighter, sirs ?—Ay, there’s the 
sky. 

Almost as siMm as come, the storm is gpne. 
Pray leave him to himself. 'Twas but a 
shock; 

It shames me, such a load should burthen 
you. 

ULRICK. 

As yet, he cannot stand. 

COUNTESS. 

Indeed ?—0!—ay!— 

It was a heavy shock. I have a horror. 

And always had, of lightning. Do you know 
It takes away my wits? Did you not feel 
As I did, C!athcrine, when they thought the 
lightning 

Had kilfd the serf? A dreadful thing is 
death! 

And most of all, by lightning! where is my 
hawk ? 

O, they had charge to bring him after me. 
And here they come. Let’s meet them, Ca¬ 
therine. 

l^Going, stops and turns to look at Huon. 

ULRIgK. 

He still grows better, madam. 
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COtmTEBB. 

Wlio, sir?—O, 

The serf?—Why, Catherine, where’s your 
hawk? 

CATEEHINE. 

I have lost it. 

COTTNTEBS. 

I hope the lightning has not struck him. 

After this incident the Countess is in 
an agony lest the world should discover 
her secret; this is soon done, for Ulrick, 
like an ill-natured old court-gossip as he 
is, carries the tale to her father, the 
Duke. In a scene of great strength 
tlic Duke declares to Huon that he shall 
cither marry another woman or die. 
Huon becomes desperate, confesses his 
love for the Countess, and resolves to die 
rather than wed another—the Didcelcaves 
him with the marriage contract before 
him to consider whetlicr he will be con¬ 
tent to wed Catherine within the hour, 
or, die—for CiLtherinc is the bride resolved 
on by his master. The Countess enters, 
and this scene of deep passion ensues. 

COUNTESS (interposing). 

Stop, Huon!—^What’s the matter ? 

HUON. 

TIuon—Huon! 

Didst thou say Huon—and with gentleness? 
Madam—my mi-stress—1 am your slave!—I 
am nothing 
But the poor serf! 

COUNTESS. 

See if tliat door is free 
From iist’ners. 

HUON (going to the door). 

There is no one here. 

COUNTESS. 

Come in, 

And shut it again. 

HUON. 

’Tis shut. 

COUNTESS. 

Now, what's the matter 
Witli my father and you? 

HUON. 

He bade me sign that paper, 

And 1 refused. 

COUNTESS. 

HUON. (hands the paper, and watches the 
Countess while she reads). 

How her eye fastens on the writing—seems 
To grasp it, as her liand the paper! What! 
Did she start? She did! O, wherefore?— 
What is this? 

Her sweet face, that just now was all a calm, 
Shows signs of hroocung tempest! Yes, ’tis 
on— 

Lowers on her brow, and flashes on her 
cheek, 
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Like cloud and lightning. How her bosom 
heaves! 

What makes it heave? She has let the pa¬ 
per drop, 

Yet there she stands as tho’ she held it yet I 

And where but now all was astir—^now, all 

Again is stillness! Dare I speak to her? 

She is not dike to faint—no—no—she 
breathes! 

Her haughty spirit wakes in her again, 

Towering, mas, as ne’er it did before. 


COUNTESS (<^ter a violent struggle, giving 
way). 

Iluon, I die! 

HUON. 

Heavens!—Mercy! 

COUNTESS (bursting into tears). 

It is over. 

Do not speak to me! Let my tears flow on! 

HUON. 

Flow they for me ? 

COUNTESS. 

1 told you not to speak. 


nuoN. 

Sweet Heaven! your voice is tears; 

Your looks ore tears; your air, your motions, 
all 

Are tears! floods! floods! to those that course 
yoiir cheeks. 

And fall more bright than diamonds mi the 
hands 

Which now I clasp to thee in supplication. 

That thou wilt deign this once vouchsafe me 
audience. 

To give my fatal passion vent before thee— 

For years pent up within my wretched 
breast— 

COUNTESS. 

Huon, peace— 

I know thou lov’st me. 


1’hou know’st it, dost thou? 

And say’st it!—and mildly say’st if! 

Not with a tone of scorn, not witJi a threat, 
Nor accent yet of cold in difference 
For the poor serf, who, body, soul, and all, 
Not being worth a tithe of thee, yet dares 
To love thee!—dares to wish for thee!—^yos, 
wish, 

Altho’ he knows thee out of reach of him, 
As the sun!—as the stars—a million, million 
times 

Beyond the sun! 'The poor despised serf. 
Despised of himself—of thee—oi every one— 
Thou see’st he loves thee, and thou dcign’st 
to say it! 

Say it with pity—^with most tender pity! 
Bchold’st hun kneeling at thy met, and 
know’st 

The passion throws him there, and suffer’st 
him 

To stay there!—Let him die there! Let him 
die 

At thy feet! [Falls at her feet. 
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The Coimtess uses her power by mak¬ 
ing Iluon sign the paper, and gives proof 
of her indifierence to her suspicious father 
by insisting on witnessing the marriage 
of Huon with her favo\urite Catherine, 
that very night in the castle of the chapel. 
Huon obeys, and Catlierine makes no 
objection; but, previously to the mar¬ 
riage, the Countess requests, tliat as the 
bride is already free, Uuon may receive 
his emancipation from her father; a very 
needful and important step. 

When the piulies return &ori tlic mar¬ 
riage they find tlie Duke has died sud¬ 
denly, and tlie bride and bridegroom take 
advantage of the confusion to run away,— 
that is, from each other, as neither r<rere 
willing parties to this scheme of wedlock. 
Then occurs a dead pause in tlie interest of 
tlie piece, and many weary scenes follow, 
which are only enlivened by the pre¬ 
sence of Catherine in her boy’s dress. 


SIR CUNUAn. 

Well sir, what’s your news? 

Whem's Catherine ? 

CATHERINE. 

Absorbed in solving, sir, 

A knotty point. 

SIR CONBAn. 

A knotty point; what is’t; 

CATHERINE. 

The measure of a lover’s patience, .sir. 
SIR mi'o. 

Docs she not come ? 


CATHERINE. 

Not till that point is solved. 

Now, could you solve it for her, she might 


come 


'I’hc sooner. 

SIR ori'o. 

'Tis an hour. 

SIR CONRAD. 

A day. 

SIR inTO. 

A week. 


• 

SIR CONRAD. 

A montl). 

SIR OTTO. 

A ycai'. 


CATHERINE (to SlR RuPERT). 


Will you not moke a guess? 

SIR RUPERT (sighing). 

It is a life 1 

CATHERlKE. 

Can’t you go further, sir? 

Tiy if you can. Lavers do miracles: 

’Tib said they do, I never saw them though, 
Nor met with those that did. 


At last it is announced, for the time 
embraces maiw months, that the absent 
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Huon has distinguished hhnself in tlic 
Hungarian war, and has become a great 
favourite with the reiguing Empress. 
In short he follows in her suite to a tour¬ 
nament which is to decide the fate of the 
Countess : for the victor in the lists, by 
virtue of her father’s will, is to claim her 
hand, else must she retire to a convent, 
'file Countess, who has been in a greater 
state of distress and perplexity, than 
could reasonably be expected at the ab¬ 
sence of Catherine’s husband, is now in 
an agony of jealousy of the Empress, 
who is surmised to be in love with Huon 
and meditating marriage with him. The 
Countess sends for Huon and positively 
courts him in an angry fashion, receiving 
very short answers. She then resolves 
to retire mto a convent, and resigns her 
rank into the hands of the Empress; 
during a scene conceived wiUi talent, 
but too much diluted by words—at 
length, the Empress puts her out of pain, 
by informing her that she had fixed 
upon the Countess for the bride of Huon 
w'ho is himself engaged in tlic tourna¬ 
ment, in the hopes of winning her, for 
he has now become knight and noble. His 
victory is supposed to be a very easy 
matter, as Huon had always overthrown 
his opponents. There is, however, as 
the proverb says, “ many a slip between 
the cup aud the lipand Huon think¬ 
ing more of his ladye-love than of hi.s 
lance or his steed, is at this passage 
unhorsed by his rival, tlic Prince of Milan. 
A new distress now besets the lovers, and 
here an ingenious denouement shews itself 
very cleverly, yet it is as usual stifled with 
words. The Countess cannot marry the 
victor in the tournament, because she is 
already the wife of another man ; for hy 
the connivance of Catherine and tlie 
priest, she has married Huon in the 
chapel without lus being aware of the 
circumstance, for the Countess’ name 
was Catherine as well as that of her 
friend, both being veiled. This accounts 
for Catherine’s passive acquiescence in 
the marriage with Huon, which step, 
moreover, gave her an opportunity of 
further tormenting and proving Sir Ru¬ 
pert, to whom she now gives her hand, 
and thus the play ends, very liappily. 

Its chief fault is being overburthened 
with verbiage; and the play is far better 
on the stage, on this account, than in 
print. The dramatic author has, how- 
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ever, this advantage, that it is scarcely 
possible for it to appear on any stage, 
excepting the one to which it is devoted, 
without a reporter takes it down in short¬ 
hand. As it stands, it is an interesting 
poem, but no reader, however vivacious, 
could keep the attention of a party, alive, 
if it were read aloud from the printed 
copy, which we consider to be the grand 
test of dramatic worth, and whicli is, 
indeed, far more trying to the author 
than theatrical representation. It is our 
decided opinion that Mr. Knowles in¬ 
jures his dramatic reputation by suffering 
the play to be printed in its present wire¬ 
drawn state. It it, however, a drama of 
great merit, and though far from fault¬ 
less, will sustain the-high reputation its 
autlior has deservedly acquired. 


The Sea Captain, or the Birthwright. A 
Drama in Five Acts, by the Author of 
the “ Lady of Lyons," “ Richelieu," &c. 

Saunders and Ottley. 

Our best dramatists have been active 
during the last year, and if they proceed 
with the spirit and genius which has 
marked their recent career, they will 
soon leave no just cause for lamentation 
over the degraded stale of the English 
stage. Dramatic poetry has been list¬ 
ened to, and eagerly approved by the 
public on the boards of our theatres. 
The bad taste of the players has been as 
a snow-bed for the English drama during 
the last half century. They cut, they 
mangled, they patched Shakspeare ac¬ 
cording to their own devices; they like¬ 
wise endeavoured to establish a mono¬ 
poly among themselves of dramatic 
authorship; they got up tinsel shews 
and inane follies, till the public left them 
to amuse themselves, and authors of ge¬ 
nius left them to write for themselves. 
They have learned wisdom by bitter 
experience, but tlie tide of fashion is now 
flowing back to the theatres, and good 
and original dramas are now witnessed 
by audiences of refined taste. 

Sir Edward Bulwer’s Sea Captain has, 
on the other hand, been pursuing a 
jirosperous coarse as an acting play: 
and it has now appealed to the bar 
of criticism for judgment, as a literary 
composition : for be it remembered that 
a drama, however successful it may be 
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on the boards, ranks not other than a 
clever pantomime, until it has been read 
and dispassionately considered by re¬ 
viewers. 

The scene of the present drama opens 
with the machinations of Sir Maurice 
Beevor—^his attempts to cut off the life 
of a certain gallant Sea Captain, who is 
the hero of the play. Norman is known 
by Sir Maurice, although he does not 
himself knftw it, to be the true heir to 
the Earldom of Arundel. The time is 
in the ddf/s of Elizabeth (when by the 
way there was both a red Earl and a 
real Baron of Arundel—historied cha¬ 
racters of some importance), the place, 
the coast of Devonshire. 

Sir Maurice is a cousin to Lady Arun¬ 
del, a countess in her own right, and 
(next to her acknowledged son) the os¬ 
tensible heir to her wedth and honours. 
Sir Maurice is well drawn with a dash 
of Luke in Massinger's City, Madam, in 
his composition, but the character is not 
glaringly borrowed. 

The Lady Arundel, besides her spoilt 
wilful heir, the handsome Lord Ashdale, 
has another son by her first husband. 
This husband was a page of her fathers, 
whom she married in her early youth ; 
her son by him she never acknowledged, 
and, indeed, sent him away after her Ints- 
band was murdered in the neighbouring 
chape, by the agency of the earl, her father, 
by the hand of Glaussen, a pirate, a person 
whose situation vrith the abducted heir, 
somewhat assimilates to that of Dirk 
Ilatterick and Harry Bertram. But if 
Glaussen hath not a tithe of the strength 
of his poet’s type ; yet, in justice, let us 
say that Norman is far superior in manly 
spirit and interest to Harry Bertram, 
Scott's nominal hero in Guy Mannering. 

Norman who is the abducted heir, 
comes in his vessel to the coast of Devon¬ 
shire to look after a fair girl who owns 
the somewhat affected name of Violet; 
a young kinswoman of Lady Arundel 
and then resident wiUi her. Norman 
has won the heart of Viola by saving 
her in one of his cruises from an Alge¬ 
rine. Young Lord Ashdale is in love, 
not very honourably, with his dependant 
cousin totheindignationof hislady mother. 
These arc the situations of the principal 
persons when the play opens. Lord 
Ashdale’s passion for his cousin is defined 
in the following lines: 
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tASY ABVNSEI.. 

My son, 

She is no bride for Arundel’s young heir. 

ASHOALE. 

Who spoke of brides ?—Can we not gaze on 
Beauty 

Save by the torch of Hymen ?—^To be gallant, 
Breathe out a score of sighs, or vows, or 
sonnets— 

Mirror the changes in that Heaven called 
“ Woman”— 

And smoothe our language t<j a dainty 
sadness;— 

All this— 

LADY AIMTNDEL. * 

Is love!— 

ASIIDALE. 

No—No— amusement, mother. 

The first act sees Norman restored' to 
Violet; in the second he is graciously 
received by Lady Arundel, who is much 
pleased to find that her protegee has 
helped herself to another lover, and is 
not attached to her precious Ashdale. 
In the course of conversation during a 
scene arranged with great art and true 
dramatic skill. Captain Norman telling 
the adventures of his youth, unconsci¬ 
ously reveals to his unnatural mother 
that he is her living son, whom she had 
supposed to be dead, or unk in the 
lowest obscurity. Here the tragic pas¬ 
sion of the drama begins; Lady Arundel 
is alarmed at finding that the cider 
brother of her spoilt darling, Lord Ash¬ 
dale, has not only returned, but is an 
inkling of the residence of the old priest 
Onslow, who had married her to her 
first husband and had the care of the 
boy, who holds, indeed, the proofs of his 
birth; yet she is agonised at hearing the 
cruel sufferings which the murderous 
designs of Sir Maurice had entailed upon 
her disowned boy. This extract is a 
fine and strong specimen of the beauty 
of this scene. 

KOBMAN. 

Day dawn’d, and glittering in the sun, be¬ 
hold 

A sail—a flag! 

VIOLET. 

Well, well. 

NORMAN. 

It pass’d away. 

And saw me not. Noon, and then thirst and 
famine; 

And, with parch’d lips, I call'd on death, and 
sought 

To wrench my limbs from the stiff cords that 
gnaw’d 
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Into the flesh, and drop into the deep; 

And then methought I saw, beneath the 
clear 

And crystal lymph, a dork, swift-moving 
thing. 

With watchftil glassy eyes,—^the ocean-mon¬ 
ster 

That follows ships for prey. Then life once 
more 

Grew sweet, and with a strain'd and horrent 
gaze. 

And lifted hair, I floated on, till sense 
Grew dim and dimlier, and a terrible slee})— 
In which still—still—those livid eyes met 
mine— 

Fell on me, and——— 

VIOLET. 

Go on! 

NORMAN. 

I woke, and heard 
My native tongue. Kind looks were bent 
upon me: 

I lay on deck—escaped the ghastly death; 
For God had watch’d the sleeper! 

While this is going on the old villain. 
Sir Maurice, is very earnestly employed 
making Ashdale jealous of Captain Nor¬ 
man. There is a good deal of humour 
and spirit in the character of the old 
miser ; traits which add infinitely to the 
near semblance of nature : the following 
mor^cau w'ell illustrates this worthy : 

ASHDALE. 

Home, home, Anatomy, and drive 
The mice from thy larder. 

SIR MAURICE. 

Mice!—Zounds, how can I 
Keep mice?—i can’t aflurd it—they were 
starved 

To death an age ago!—the last was found, 
Come Christmas three years, stretched beside 
a bone 

In that same larder—so consumed and worn 
By pious fast—’twas awful to behold it! 

I canonized its corpse in spirits of wine. 

And set it in the porch—a solemn warning 
To thieves and beggars. (AsMe) Shall I 
be avenged— 

Shall I—for this ? Come, come my pretty 
Percy; 

I’ll tell thee why thou strid’st about a lion :— 
Dogs would invade thy bone. This stranger 
loves 
Tliy Violet. 

ASHDALE. 

Loves her! 

SIR MAURICE. 

And will win her too— 
Unless I help thee—for (but mum!—no word 
of it) 

Thy mother backs his suit—Thou art no 
match 
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My innocent Percy, for a ungle woman; 

But two-—a virgin and a widow—would 
Have made King Solomon hiniaelf u ninny. 

In the next act Gaussen, bribed by Sir 
Maurice, murders Onslow the priest, 
with the intention of robbing him of the 
proofs of Norman’s birth. Norman inter¬ 
rupts the murderer, but the priest only sur¬ 
vives long enough to resign to Norman the 
})apcrs which prove his birthright. Nor¬ 
man has just agreed with Lady Arundel 
(who dreads the opposition of Ashdale), 
to run away with Violet, and, after mar¬ 
rying her at the old chapel, by the 
means of his sea chaplain, to carry his 
wife on board his ship, and sail from the 
coast far from the pursuit of Lord Ash¬ 
dale ; but these papers reveal to Norman 
his birth, and confirm, what his early 
remembrance had already prompted, 
that Lady Arundel is his mother. He 
returns, in the fourth act, and seeks her, 
when a scene of great beauty ensues, in 
which Lady Arundel owns him for her 
son, but shudders at disinheriting her 
darling and revealing the crime of her 
fiithcr in murdering her first husband. 
Norman, satisfied at being owned by his 
mother, generously resigns the papers 
given by Onslow to her, and bids her 
larewell, meaning to take away Violet, 
and leave his mother and brother undis¬ 
turbed in their original position. 

In the next act a double plot is de¬ 
veloped, tlic which Sir Maurice, the mover 
of all the mischief, has prompted Lord 
Ashdale (who is exceedingly willing and 
desirous to marry Violet now she is on 
the point of being married to somebody 
else) to personate Norman in the dark, 
and marry Violet, while the old wretch 
has laid a plan to assassinate both bro¬ 
thers, if they should survive their jealous 
enmity and the strife which is likely to 
ensue, when both heirs being cut off, the 
old miser would be Earl of Arundel. 

Here follows a good deal of melo-dra- 
matic shuffling and scrambling in the 
dark and by torchlight, not very intelli¬ 
gible to a reader, but telling well to the 
eye and affording good stage efiect. In 
the midst of this, Norman saves his bro¬ 
ther’s life, gets back his rightM love and 
kills Gaussen, who had previously killed 
Norman’s father and the priest, besides 
tormenting him in his youth; truly 
Gaussen wanted killing a long time 
before. 
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Then comes a beautiful and affecting 
eclaircissement between the brothers: 
we have not, however, room for the 
whole of tills scene, but it is calculated 
to give extreme pleasure to readers of 
taste, 

lADY ASUNDEL. 

Approach, 

Percy, my son!—Lord Ashdale now no 
more— 

Behold thy brother! Ay, the conscience 
wrings 

Out truth at last:—Thine elder, the sole heir 
To this il|jfatcd house! 

ASHDALE. 

I'liis is delirium! 

LADY AHUNDKL. 

It js not SO, irreverent one I Here, Arthur, 
Into thy hands I do restore the proofs 
That re-assert thy rights—^my eldest bom, 

By long-conceal’d, but holiest wedlock with 
Arthur Le Mcsnil I To his breast, my Percy ! 
There is none nobler! 

NOUHAN. 

Wilt thou not, my brother ? 
Whate’er is mine- 


ASHDALE. 

Is thine —And dost thou deem 

Tliat 1 will fawn, a beggar, on thy bounty ? 

Lackey thy heels, and crawl for crumbs that 
fall 

From the rich, bounteous, elder brother’s 
board ? 

Ha, ha! I’d rather couch with the wild 
hoar. 

And starve on acorns, than the world should 
cry, 

“ See once proud Ashdale, the meek younger 
brother!” 


LADY AnVNDEL. 

Percy, my best-loved! 

ASHDALE. 

Mother, is it so? 

Say that thou didst but sport upon my pride. 
That thou would’st try me! Speak! 


LADY ARUMUEL. 


It is the truth! 


Alas, alas, 


ASHDALE. 

All is unravell’d now! 

I ask no proofs—thy looks suffice for proof! 
1 will not heal' a tale, perhaps of shame! 

So, a lung farewell, mother! 


LADY ARUXDEL. 

Do not leave me! 

Oh, do not leave me! Tliink how I have 
loved thee! 

How, for thy sake, I sinn’d agmnst my soul. 
And veil’d, and barr’d, and would have 
crush’d his rights. 

All, all for thee! 
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VIOLET (timidJy). 

Wc are youiip;—we love each other; 
We do not want title and gold, my Nonuan! 

LADY ARUKDEL. 

Say you forgive—and yet, what have you to 
pardon ? 

ASHDALE. 

Evciything, madam. Had you shaped my 
youth 

Unto the pauper lot which waits me now, 

1 had not nursed desires, and pamper’d wants. 
Into n second nature: my good sward, 

And my free heart, the genii of my for¬ 
tunes. ^ 

Oh, thou hast wrong’d me foully! 

NOUMAN. 

Shame, boy, shame! 
Dost thou with ruthless mid ungrateful taunts 
Answer tliese agonizing tears! Ah, mothci,, 

1 loved thee more than he docs!—^Thou re • 
pentest! 

Thou tak’st her hand !—Forgive him! 

( Solemnly.) 

My father dead! 

1 never saw thee living; but niethinks 
Thy presence fills my soul!—Poor trembling 
mourner I 

If, as 1 feel, that low-born father loved thee 
Not for tliy gold and lands—from yonder 
grave 

His spirit would chide the son who for such 
gauds 

Would make the bond and pledge of the love 
he bore thee 

A source of shame and sorrow—not of so¬ 
lace ! 

Hem: lihii then speak in me!—us lightly us 
1, from this mantle, shake the glistening dews. 
So my soul shakes oif the unwholesome 
thoughts 

Born of the clod and earth.— 

(Goes to the torches.) 

Look ye—all dead! 

M y sire—the priest—all who at test my rights I 
With a calm hand, unto this flame I yield 
What next, these scrolls!—and lus the fire 
consumes them. 

So wither aU that henceforth can dismay 
Or haunt thy heart, my mother!— 

Sir Maurice, disappointed of his mur¬ 
derous intentions, retires to meet dis¬ 
grace and destitution, while Norman, 
after destroying the proofs of his birth, 
receives Violet as his wife with a large 
portion, and Lord Ashdalc remains in 
possession of his heirship with his mother’s 
honour unscathed, and every body as 
happy as can be reasonably expected. 

And thus ends a fine spirited drama 
which well deserves to be successful. 
The sentiments, unlike some of those in 
Bulwer’s novels, are right-hearted, frank, 
and manly; indeed, there cannot be a 
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fault found witli the moral of tlie drama, 
which abounds in beautiful poetry as well 
as stirring situations. The great faults 
ol’ Richelieu and La Vallicrc arc avoided; 
these were comprised in prosaic meta¬ 
physical speeches, rivalling in length 
those of Voltaire’s Alzirc. Bulwer has 
greatly improved in the colloquial de¬ 
partment of his profession os a dramatist. 
We think it was an error in taste to 
appropriate to mere fiction such an his¬ 
torical name as Arundel was, in Uie 
reign of Elizabeth. All the real old 
nobility of England, whether they be 
titled or untitled, who are allied to the 
great stems of Howard and Wardour, 
cannot witness this play without liuding 
it greatly divested of the deception which 
is likely to arise from this circumstance. 
Such a mistake is natural enough to a 
parvenu author, but not to one sprung 
from a good manorial county family as 
Bulwer is. English county maps fur¬ 
nish so many well-sounding unappropri¬ 
ated names and titles, fitting rather noted 
places than noted personages, that it is 
absurd in fictionists to seize upon real 
names; and when those names were 
possessed by noted liistorical characters 
in the same era which has been appro¬ 
priated by a popular play or novel writer, 
a double confusion takes place in the 
minds of tlie readers, and perhaps a still 
more fatal misapprehension in those of 
spectators. 

For the rest, the historical costume of 
the times is well preserved. Norman is 
the real sea captain of the days of Eliza¬ 
beth—^more privateer than naval officer 
with a roving commission, which was 
very apt to gain for him the name of 
Iiiracy from the enemies of the Virgin 
Queen. Such was the sea captain of 
Elizabeth’s era, and tlie more generous 
features of the character are weU defined 
by Bulwer in Norman, who is, with tlie 
exception of his rmreasonable fit of pee¬ 
vishness and jealousy in the concluding 
scene, a character almost perfect. 

lliere is considerable strength thrown 
into the character of Lady Arundel, who 
is thus described by Violet:— 

You know not 

The Dame of Arundel—^her name has terror! 
M en whisper sorcery where her dark eye falls; 
Her lonely lamp outlives Night’s latest star. 
And o’er her beauty some dark memory 
glooms, 
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Too proud for penitence—too stern for sor¬ 
row— 

Ah! my lost father!— 

Violet herself is a very pretty, well 
behaved damsel, with no faults at all. 

The four distinct characters are. Sir 
Maurice, Lady Arundel, and the two 
brothers, Norman and Ashdale. 

Sir Edward Bulwer has now seized 
the true tone of the drama; and if he 
would keep up to the pitch, let him not 
write too speedily for his strength. ' 

CAem/gtry no Mygtery. By John ScorrEKN. 

We have had great satisfaction in pe¬ 
rusing this pretty practical book, the most 
agreeable and entertaining of any scienti¬ 
fic work ever offered to the juvenile public. 
It is replete with curious anecdotes and 
clever experiments, and admirably adapted 
for a Christmas present, for ‘the rising’ ge¬ 
neration. We select this from its many 
well illustrated and useful experiments, 

“ Most of you, 1 dare say, have seen nitric 
acid, or aquafortis, although you may be un- 
acfpiainted with the method of preparing it. 
Into a half-pint stoppered glass retort 1 put 
about half-an-ouncc of s^dtputre, the chemi¬ 
cal name for which is nitrate of potash, and 
I pour ui»on it hnlf-an-once, by weiglit, of 
strong (ul-of-vitriol, which, in clicmicul lan¬ 
guage is called sulphuric acid. J m>w ])I:ice 
the retoi't upon a cliemical stand, and jnit 
its neck into a cle.on Florence flask. 

Tlic retort must be made hot and the 
flask, or receiver, keep very cool. For the 
pur))ose of applying heat f shall use a spirit 
lamp; and 1 think the best way of keeping 
the receiver cool is to cover it with blotting 
paj)er, which is preserved wet by the con¬ 
tinual dripping of cold water. It does not 
matter how this water is made to drop; 1 
might effect it by suueczing over the flask a 
wet sponge; but the most convenient me¬ 
thod 18 to place above it a funnel, into the 
neck of which is inserted a notched cork, 
and which is filled with water; by this little 
contrivance the flask may be preserved quite 
cold. 

I now apply to the retort the flame of a 
spirit-lamp, and in a very few minutes 
nitric acid, or aquafortis will condense in the 
flask. 

Suppose we now have the thcorj' of the 
process. Saltpetre, or nitrate of potash, is 
composed of nitric acid and potash; oil-of- 
vitriol, of sulpuric acid and water: sul¬ 
phuric acid takes away the potash to fonn 
sulphate of potash, and nitric acid passes 
over in combination with water. Aquafortis 
and nitric acid, then, are only two names for 
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the same thing, or, to speak more correctly, 
aquafortis is nitic acid, combined with wa¬ 
ter.* 

There has now passed over as much ni¬ 
tric acid as is necessary for our purpose, 
and we will proceed with it to try some of its 
properties. 

In the first place, then, I wish you to ob¬ 
serve it is very nearly colourless: the aqua¬ 
fortis of commerce, I grant, sometimes ap¬ 
pears red, hut this is owing to on impurity; 
Kc have succeeded in miiiiufacturing a purer 
article. *I wish you also to remark that 
nitric acid has a very strong and penetrating 
smell. • 

I now dip into this acid a pieee of blue 
liliiius paper, which you observe is imme¬ 
diately recldeiicd: this is a test for acids in 
general, most of which redden litmus paper. 

Here is a little crystal of a substance 
called morphio, on which I drop some nitric 
acid; see how red the morphia becomes. 

1 have, unintentionally, spilt a little of 
this acid on my finger, which will soon be 
stained yellow in consequence : this staining 
of substances yellow is, indeed, very cha¬ 
racteristic of nitric acid, and sometimes ap- 
jilied to puriioses which arc exceedingly 
useful. Have you not observed those yel¬ 
low borders which surround baize table-co¬ 
vers V tliey are produced by the action of 
nitric acid. 

1 now drop a little of the acid on a jiieee 
of copper, ami red fumes immediately ap¬ 
pear. 

You would then be certain that a liquid 
was nitric acid if it stained animal substances 
yellow, reddened morphia, and produced red 
fumes when dropjicd upon cupper. 

Nitric acid is a substance of great im¬ 
portance : it is used very largely in medicine 
and the arts; and without it the scieiitilic 
chemist would be unable to conduct some of 
of his most important operations. 

'J’iic volume is got up very nicely, and 
is lull of useful wood cuts, tlic Laughing 
(tus is illustrated by Cruikshank, but the 
little vignette is still droller, representing 
a giant and dwarf forced out of their booth 
at a fair Viy the nii.schicf of a boy who had 
put in the poor giant's den a basin of 
sulphuretted gas, the smell of which dn)ve 
the giant and the dwarf from their pro¬ 
fessional retirement and they came out 
holding their noses, into the open fair, 
so that all the fair-goers saw them for 
nothing. 


* It is impossible to obtain nitric acid in an 
isolated form. It must be comliined with tome- 
thinp, or else it cannot exist: this xomelhing, may 
be water. Consequently, aquafortis is the sim- 
])iest form under which we can obtain nitric 
acid, being a union of the actual acid and water. 
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Edgina, Aii Hhtoi'ical Poem by J. B 
WoKBELL. 

An nnaffected admiration for virtue 
seems a leading principle in the mind of 
the author of Edgina, and when this is 
the case, the critical pen must needs be 
disarmed of at least half its severity. 
The faults of the poem are those of in¬ 
experience, for it is, probably, a first 
attempt. The "story is founded on the 
love of the heir of our great Alfred for 
a shepherd girl, an historical fact, at 
once very interesting and little llnown. 
Our young author is too fond of classical 
allusions and invocations of the name of 
Phoebus and other divinities of Gnicce 
and Rome, not very familiar to Saxon 
peasant-girls! nor has lie the slightcsi 
knowledge of historical costume, or the 
manners and usa,ges of our Anglo Saxon 
ancestors. Strange liberties are like¬ 
wise taken with our languiige— who'n 
for who in, and mcn'als for mniials, look 
as incomprehensibly as the sound ; such 
errors must be amended before we can 
ofl'er an extract from any poem. 


Cdleehhin of thv Natural Ilklorg of Man, 
By James Niwn,. Oliver and Boyd. 

The deductions in this little work are 
clear and rational; it is calculated to 
awaken the humim intellect, and, at the 
same time, has the high merit of ab¬ 
staining from wild theory, for it proceeds 
hand in hand with facts. The following 
KiK*cimcn substantiates our observation, 
and is a good sample of the publica¬ 
tion :— 

Q. When is it probable that man first 
appeared on the earth ? 

J. Sacred and profane history and several 
natural plienoanena combine in proving that 
this is a very recent event. 

Q. How 18 this shown by profane history? 

A. Notwithstanding the extravaMntchron¬ 
ology of some nations, as the Egyptians, 
Cliinesc, and Hindoos, their true or well- 
authenticated history does not extend far¬ 
ther back than three or four hundred years, 
when we find them just emerging from bar- 
baritm, and laying the foundation of fixed 
societies and kingmims. 

Q. Is this confirmed by the history of art 
and science ? 

A. It is; on going back for about the 
same interval, we obseiwc them in the first 
rude and imperfect condition, proving their 
very recent origin. 
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Q. Are there dny geological &cts confir¬ 
matory of tha modem creation of man ? 

A. yie have strong negative evidence of 
this fact, no remains of man occurring ex¬ 
cept in the most recent geological forma¬ 
tions, whilst those of severu existing species 
and genera of aninuds are found in a for 
earlier part of the series. 

Q. May not the bones of men have de¬ 
cayed more easily and rapidly than those of 
other animals? 

A. No; in old battle fields they are 
equjdly fresh and strong with those of the 
horms slain at the same time. 


Jletirg of Guise, or the Stales of lilois. In 
3 vols. By (1. K. Jamf. 8. Longman & Co. 

We are glad to meet Mr. James once 
more on the old chivalresque ground 
where he won his first fame. His sub¬ 
ject is die famous Duke of Guise, the 
leader of the league in the sixteenth 
century; but hero, as he undoubtedly 
W. 1 R, we own tliat his share in the block 
day of St. Bartholomew prevents our 
taking that interest in him wliich the 
great qualities he manifested in every 
otlier scene of his eventful life would 
have imperatively commanded. This 
only stain on the memory of Guise is 
not included witliin the limits of Mr. 
James’s story, for it commences with the 
latter years of Henry HI., when Guise 
was pursuing a career of glory, and, we 
think, inclined to a course of honest 
patriotism. Mr. James evidently views 
the character of tliis great man in the 
same light, and urges as a proof, in his 
preface, the abstinence of Guise from 
seizing the crown when it tottered on Uie 
head of the insane Henry III. If Mr. 
James had remembered that the House 
of Lorraine were the elder representa¬ 
tives of the line of Charlemagne, a point 
which they and the line of Capel never 
forgot, this line of conduct would have 
appeared still more magnanimous in 
Henry of Guise. 

The ostensible romance hangs on the 
adventures of Marie de Clairvant, a sup¬ 
posed great niece of the Duke of Guise, 
who is rescued from the German bands 
of the Huguenots by Charles de Mont- 
sereau, a younger brother of a noble 
French house, who with his brother and 
tutor all fall in love with the fair Marie, 
and contend very earnestly through the 
story, for tlie posscssibn of her hand, till 
the murder of Guise terminates at once 
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the rotniuce, and decides the fate of the 
lovera, and very happily for Marie is 
married to the man of her choice. We 
will not further anticipate the interest 
created for the reader, excepting to say 
that, whenever Heniy of Guise, or his 
unhappy kinsman Henry III. appear on 
the st^e, the scenes are always ex¬ 
tremely lively and attractive. Henry III. 
owed all his excentricities and follies to 
a brain fever, so violent as to deprive 
him for many days of his reason, %nd 
from which, unfortunately for France, he 
recovered, with his tine mind a wreck. 
This Historical fact Mr. James has not 
noted, nor was he forced to do so, as he 
was not writing a memoir. The follow¬ 
ing morceau is a true transcript of tlie 
conqueror of Yamac and Moneontour 
after this dju-k cloud had passed over his 
mind. In fact, Stilly declares that 
Hcn]^ III. usually received his visitors 
in private, with a basket of little puppies 
slung round his neck. There can be no 
doubt he was not only morally but phy¬ 
sically insane. 

“ But above all, do not let him forget the 
crowns, Villoquier. Let them bo prepared. 
—^Nay, smile not, I have a scheme rdr the 
purpose, which will mature itself in time. 
But no good plan should ever he buried, 
and it should mways be formed of elements 
as ductile as warm wax, that it may fix itseli' 
into the mould of circumstances. It will 
mature itself in time, Villequier; it will 
mature itself in time. But now to this terri¬ 
ble business." 

“Pray, Sire, what is that?" demanded 
Villemiier with some alarm, for since his 
arrival at Blois, Henry had shown so much 
more activity and application to serious 
matters, that even his favourite had fojgotten 
his character. “ Pray what terrible business 
docs your Majesty speak of?” 

“ Have you not heard,” exclaimed the 
King, “ liave you not heard, that tlie boat 
was upset in coming down the Loire—the 
boat with tlie'parrots and monkeys; and my 
great hcautifm black ape, - Aidolin-din-din, 
was nearly drowned, and has caught such a 
cold, that it is feared he will die!—Sweet 
creature, he is a beauty, and in his woollen 
nightcap and long gown, is not all unlike 
my mother. Poor fellow, have you ngt 
lieard him coughing in the room beyond ? 
1 must go and give him some confection of 
quinces.” 

The most pleasing scene from the 
purely imaginative portion of the ro¬ 
mance is the purchase of the page Ignati, 
by Charles dc Munsoreau; as, tins com- 
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prises a song peculiarly available Sw mu¬ 
sical purposes we make it our principal 
extract. 

The party which now approached con¬ 
sisted of two men, a woman, and a hoy. 
The two men were ferocious-Iooldng persons 
enough, with dresses of gay colours, em¬ 
broidered with tinsel, and each bearing in 
his girdle a dagger, the meretricious orna¬ 
ments of which seemed adopted for the niir- 
pose of persiuiding people that it was mere 
only for’show, though in reality the sharp 
broad blade of highly-tempered steel was 
very wa'l calculated to effect any murderous 
purpose. ITie woman had once, perhaps, 
been pretty, and her now decked out cliarms, 
blighted perhaps by vice as much as faded 
by time, with every ornament within her 
reach. Tlie boy, however, was tlie person¬ 
ae of the group certainly the most interest¬ 
ing. He preceded his brethren along the 
street, playing on a small pipe, from which 
he promiced must exquisite sounds; while a 
small spaniel dog ran on before him, and 
from time to time stood upon his hind legs, 
much to the amiisemont of the children and 
women that followed the musicians. 

The truth is, the whole hand had been 
lodging at the other end of the vills^c, in 
one of those little public houses called, in 
those days, Repnex; but hearing of the ar¬ 
rival of a liody of gay cavaliers at the larger 
inn, they were coming up in haste to sec 
how many sous their music could extract 
from tlie jiockets of the troop. 1’hc two 
elder men and the woman were pushing in 
at once into the auherge, without taking any 
note of the young ('mint de Logeres, whom 
they looked upon as a mere idler at an inn- 
door ; hut the boy stopped, and, uncovering 
his dark curly head, gazed for n moment in 
the count’s face, with eyes full of fire and 
intelligence. 

He had scarcely paused a moment, how¬ 
ever, when one of the men returning, 
caught him violently by the arm, cx(;^iiiii- 
ing, “ What are you lingering for, idle 
fool?” and struck hun a blow upon the face 
with the open hand, which left the print of 
Ills fingers upon the hoy's young cheek. 
The hoy neither wept nor complained, but 
stood with his hands oy his sides, a dark and 
bitter frown upon his brow, and a flashing 
fire in his eye, which showed that his pas¬ 
sive calmness proceeded from no want of 
indignant sensibility to the iiyury. The 
blow might very likely have been repeated, 
had not the man’s eye, at tlwt moment, 
fyien upon Charles of Montsoreau, * and 
perceived in his countenance a look of angry 
indignation, while his apparel and bearing 
at once showed that he was superior to the 
party whom the .musicians had met with 
within. 

“Cmne in, Ignati,” cried the musician, 
with somewhat of a foreign accent; “ either 
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come and -bdp lia to to &e couhmiit 
within dooTB." 

I will not M itf" said boy, ** unlew 
you make me ; out I will emg the gendeman 
a song liere, if be likes it.” 

“ Ay, do, do,” said the man; “ sing him 
that Gaillard song with the chorus.” 

“ T am in no mood, my pour boy,” said 
Charles of Montsoreau, “ to take pleasure 
in your music, heart is too sad for 
your eay sounds. There is something for 
you, however. Go in, and sftig to the 
lighter hearts within.” 

And giving him a small piece #f money, 
he was turning away; but the boy drew 
closer to him, and looking up iii his face 
with a sweet and kindly smile, pressed him 
to hear his music. 

“ Oh let me sing to you,” he said, “ let 
me sing to you, noble gentleman. You 
don't know what music can do for a sad 
heart. It often makes mine less heavy; 
and 1 will choose you a song, where even 
I lie gay words are sad, so that they shall not 
be liarsh to the most sorrowful ear.” 

“ Well, my good boy," replied the count, 
“ if you must sing, let it be so; but you 
must expect me to listen but lightly, for 1 
have many things to think of.” 

The hoy instantly laid down his pipe on a 
bench by the door, and lifting bis two hands 
gracefully, which bad before been clusjied 
together, be looked up for a minute to the 
sky, and then began Ins song, as follows;— 

SONG. 

Gn^, gii6, well-a-daj’! 

Dost thou remember brighter hours 
Shining upon thy hapf>y way. 

Like morning sunshine upon dewy flowers? 
Oh, join my lay. 

And with me say. 

Cue, gu6, wcll-a-day! 

Gii6, gue, wcll-a-day! 
lias fortune’s favour left thee 
(Fibbing fast away). 

Like stnmded vessel by a summer sea? 
Oh, join my lay. 

And with me say, 

Gu6, gii6, well-a-day! 

Gu6, gu6, woll-a-day! 

Have the «yeB that once were smiling 
Now learnt to stray. 

Other hearts as fond as thine beguiling ? 
Then join my lay. 

And with me say, 

Gu6, gu6, well-a-day! 

GuC, gu6, well-a-day I 
Has love’s blossom suffered blight 
’Neatli misfortune grey. 

Like flow’rs in the frust of a wintry night? 
Oh, join my lay, 

And with me say, 

Gue, gu6, well-a-day! 

MAGAZINE.] 


oonii^’^ioa al il>e 
ihg me^ as cxplaiiation 
not to have left ns to maltof bii i£al]c|iow<^ 
ledge adds mndi to the hwat)? told iettse 
of 5»e lyric. PrthaWy the au&oi: packed 
up his harmonioua fn^en in rite south 
ox France without thinking of tracing its 
corrupted state. 

The romance prooceeds through many 
a powerful scene to its climax in the 
d|ath of tlie hero of Guise* this is Mr. 
James’ version of that celebrated scene. 

A moment or two after, he took a turn or 
two up and down the room, and scorned 
perfectly recovered; and as be was about to 
resiune his seat, the door of the passage 
leMing to tlu. king's chamber was opened, 
and the secretary of state, Revol, entered, 
saying, “ Monscigneur, his Ma|esty wishes 
to speak a word with yoiu" highness before 
the business of the couneil commences. 
You will find him in the old cabinet to the 
left.” 

Kcvol was as pale os death. Hut the Duke 
of Guise took not the slightest notice; and, 
passing thrmigb the door, which St. Prix 
held i)pen for him and closed after him, h.i 
advanced towards the chamber of the King. 

On entering it, he saw Laugnac seated 
upon the cofl’er at the farther end of the 
room; and he remarked, witli an angry 
frown, that the king’s attendant tlid not rise 
when he entered. lie said nothing, how¬ 
ever, but turned towards the door of tlie old 
cabinet, which was too low to suffer him to 
pfiss without bowing his head. He accord¬ 
ingly stooped for the purpose; and, raising 
the tapesUy with his left hand, while he 
held his hat in the right, he passed on. 

He had scarcely taken a step into .he 
cabinet, however, when he at once saw se¬ 
veral men in arms standing round. At the 
same moment there was a sound dose to 
him; and, springing from behind the arras), 
a fierce and powerful man, named St. Ma- 
lines, rushed upon him. 

The Duke dropped his hat, and moved his 
hand towards his sword; but at the same 
moment some one seized the hilt with both 
hands, and St. Malines struck him a blow 
with a knife over the left shoulder, burying 
the weapon in his bosom. 

Another and another blow succeeded from 
the bands of those around him: the blood 
rushed up into Ills mouth and throat; but 
stiU, with prodij^ous power, he seized two of 
those who were assailing him, an.d dashing 
them headlong to the ground, oxclahning at 
the same time, “ Ah, traitors!” 

Rushing towards the door, ho dragged 
another mong with him into the chamber of 
the king, and seeing Laugnac still there, 
and marking him as the instigator of liis 
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murder, with a brow awful in the stru^le of 
the Btronff spirit against the power of Math, 
with lunds clenched, and teeth set, he dart¬ 
ed towards him. 

Ere he had taken two steps, however, his 
brain reeled, his eyes lost their sight, and 
Laugnac starting up, saw, by the fearful 
swimming of those visionless orbs, that the 
terrible deed woefully accomplished, that the 
life of Guise was at an end; and though 
the Duke still rushed forward upon him with 
the convulsive impulse of his last sensation, 
the captain of the quarante-cinq did not 
even unsheath Ids sword, but merely stnmk 
him a light blow with the weapon in me 
scabbard, and Guise fell headlong on the 
carpet by the king’s bedside. 

The sound of that deep heai^ fall was 
enough, and Henry, coming forth from the 
cabinet, gazed for several minutes earnestly 
upon the dead man, while the dark blflod 
rushed forth, and farmed a pool roimd the 
monarch's feet. 

The countenance of every one there pre¬ 
sent, lips and cheek alike, were as white as 
]>archment, and for two or three minutes 
not a word was spoken, till at length the 
King exclaimed, “ What a height he was! 
He seems to me taller even dead than 
living!” 

Tlien setting his foot upon the dead man’s 
neck, he cruelly repeated the cruel words 
which Guise himself had used at the death 
of Coligny, “ Venomous beast, thou shiilt 
spit forth no more poison!’’ 

Henry’s real words were “ Mon Dieii 
mais il est grand!" which we always 
considered as inspired more by the men¬ 
tal grandeur of expression even in death, 
than the corporeal height of the mur¬ 
dered Guise. Dumas, iii his view of the 
antiquities ,of lllois, mentions that die 
huge fire-place is still pointed out where, 
after the murder, the bodies of the Duke 
of Guise and his brother were consumed. 

But the power of executing sketches 
of a picturesque age is not James’ only 
excellence the fabric of his work is always 
good and pure; no startling prohibition 
is ever laid on his volumes by those who 
wish well to the young and innocent. 
Sometimes his speeches may be too 
lengthy and his narrative heavy, for these 
are the infirmities of his style, although 
less apparent in this work tlian in any 
of his preceding ones; but there lurks 
no thorn, no sting among his brilliant 
and attractive passages—all is noble- 
minded and upwright in sentiment, no 
insidious sliaft is ever auned at tlie moral 
influence of virtue in woman over the 
heart and conduct ofman as is so frequently 
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apparent in the works of Byron and 
Bulwer. Had Mr. James never written 
anything excepting this true and beauti¬ 
ful apothegm he would deserve for ever 
to be considered as the friend of the 
female sex. 

The mind of a pure and high-souled 
woman is the most ten-iblc touchstone which 
the conversation of any man can meet with. 
If there be baser matter in it, however 
strong and specious may be the gilding, that 
test is sure to discover it. We mistake, 
greatly, I am sure, when we think that the 
simplicilyC of innocence deprives us of the 
power of detecting evil. We may know its 
existence, though we do not know its par¬ 
ticular nature, and otm own purity, like 
Ithuriel's spear, detects the demon under 
whatever shape he lurk. 

With this justly earned praise wc bid 
liim, for a season, again farewell. 

The Encgchpaeditt of Field Sports. By 
Dkiahiuu Blaine. Part I. 

This w'ork, executed with great skill and 
research, combines directions for catching 
and killing all sorts of creatures, whether 
in heaven or on llie earth beneath, or in 
the waters under tlie earth, as well as a 
valuable and entertaining digest of zoo¬ 
logy. Thus, those wlio would learn to 
catch prey are insensibly led to a know¬ 
ledge of natural history. In a word, we 
have no doubt of the success of the En- 
cyclypu'dia of Field Sports, if it progresses 
with the talent herein displayed. Tt is 
illustrated with innumerable marginal 
wood cuts, representing as well the ani¬ 
mals as the best modes of capturing 
them. 

The Comic Almanack for 1840. Tilt. 

The Comic Almanack is the only true 
comic annual that ever was devised and 
executed, for its very nature and plan 
gives that variety the want of which to 
our minds threw a cape over Hood, and 
began to make it hang heavy. But what 
with the follies and fashionable manias 
of tlie last year, and the anticipatioiu of 
the next, the Comic Almanack is a 
genuine magazine of fun; nothing is 
forced—all is downright hearty laughter. 
A leaf of odds and ends every month 
gives enough of miscellaneous drolleries, 
and the best illustration by the way 
appertains to tills department. One at 
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least is a genuine Cruickshank; this is 
the Law-court — November; in the 
others, though possessing much comic 
merit, and particularly in execution, we 
do not recognise the sharp quaint touches 
ef the inimitable George; he has certainly 
not put them on the block himself. We 
say we like the little bits illustrating the 
miscellaneous drolleries much better than 
the rest. Lord Brougliam’s wig and 
gown and block flying away iif fiendish 
guise is a neat caricature of himself; 
and the ftm in the first leaf is #orth the 
price of the book. It is devoted to the 
Dog Act. We give a selection from the 
lyric as a specimen of the clever way in 
which the whole is handled :— 

It is a bully mouth, whose vajHturiny flies 
Wlierever man is found, or woman walks; 
An equal favourer of dis-y/fwf and Guys, 
Assassin patron both of knives and/hM/'cs / 

Densely impervious is its dark-winged air. 
Driver of soot from roofs and chimney 
stacks; 

Loudon its fort—it is accounted there 
The Great Emaiie'ipator of the blacks ! 

Smoke is its sister, and ossistcr too; 

Protean creature, taking every form,— 
Nqw gently rising from an Irish stew, 

Now mshing from a steamer in a storm! 

Smoke; lo I it curlcth from the Mcesham fine, 
Say it dissolves—so is mere sham to boot— 
Clearly «rs-ccnded from the female line. 

At all events it comes from a she root I 

Now it runs up a pipe, with odorous charms. 
Bringing emuvia from the flue: who dips 
In hermdry, will see its coat of arms 
Should bear the barber's motto of ‘ ‘ Ec/ipse.' ’ 

Smoke will have sway ; a vei 7 dingy yoke 
It keeps us under, and 'tis time we broke it; 
Alas! we can't, and e’en our very joke, 
Reader, we find is nothing till you smoke it. 

Smoke and November, then, go hand in hand, 
Till time dismiss them thro’ his “chaos" 
gates; 

Time is a man of taste, he clears the land. 
And just like smoke itself— he vapour hates ! 

The little black wood cuts are capital; 
the Speaker of the House of Commona 
is dismissing the truck petition with a 
suitable kick, while a cdunter petition in 
another little diamond of a design, is 
humbly presented by one of the canine 
community, who is making pendant paws 
in a most supplicating attitude. 


* Sir Walter Scott (modestly confessed by the 
author). 
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The hieroglyphic is truly delightful; 
our (iueen Victoria is sitting in glory, 
with an arrow in her heart just shot by a 
mustachised cupid (who, by the way, is 
not to be compared to some American 
cupids we have just seen in Mr. Hervicus’ 
portfolio); all the constellations are kick¬ 
ing up a real row of j(^ with piping and 
dancing; other cupi^ are ma^ug a fire 
with a great heap of hearts, burning dis¬ 
cord and all our national quarrels, while 
an imp of exceeding drollery represent¬ 
ing Jack Frost is warming himself by 
the fire,—we do not see but what the 
hieroglyphic of the inimitable George is 
as likely to prove prophetic for the 
coming year as the dolorous one put 
fortli by the superannuated Moore’s 
Almanac. It certainly will if all the 
world arc put in as good humour as we 
have been by the fun of this almanac. 
The principal tale is continued through 
twelve scenes; it is in Hood’s best style; 
a real lively story, in which the late 
tournament and many other manias of 
the last year are agreeably satirised. 
Altogether the Comic Almanac is a capi¬ 
tal hit for 1840. 


Nothings .—^Dy E. Dabby, Jun.—Churton. 

With a degree of modesty really imusual 
in a more than uncommonly egotistical 
era, the author of this very pleasing 
collection of popms has named his vo¬ 
lume Nothings but we can assure 
the world, (which has, by-tho-bye, met 
with several of them in our pages) that 
they will find among its contents several 
very agreeable somethings. It is diffi¬ 
cult to select the flowers of this volume 
without repeating poems which we have 
previously printed, for the volmne is 
chiefly gathered from the author’s con¬ 
tributions to our magazine. The com¬ 
mencing stanzas wiU, however, at the 
some time, prove the merits of the work, 
and present a pleasing lyric, new to our 
readers. 

A SONG. 

Oh ! say not love is but a name, 

A flower that ne’er on earth can blossom; 
Oh! say not love's too pure a flame 
To bum within a mortal bosom. 

A portion of its brightness, lent 
From the great Fount of Light above. 

To cheer our pilgrimage is sent: 

“ For love is Heaven and Heaven is love.”* 
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Oh ! say not love is like a star * 

That shineth only to betray; 

A light that glimmers fVom afar 
To lead our wandering stras astray, 

No, holy love—^the gift of Heaven— 

’ (Brooding as o'er her nest the dove) 

To woman’s smnily soul is given: 

“ For love is Heaven and Heaven is love.” 

Oh ! aa^ not love is but a dream, 

A wish, a phanta^ elysian, 

Which on our sleeping thoughts doth gleam. 

Oh, no—’it not an empty vision: 

It lives, on earth, in woman’s breast, 

Lives, brighter still, in Heaven above. 

And lights the realms of endless rest.— 

“ For love in Heaven and Heaven is love.” 

As a song-writer, Mr. Darby de¬ 
serves, and we think will attain, distinc¬ 
tion. His lines hhvc that melody and 
musicnl arrangement so easily adapted to 
notes; his lyric to a pale beauty is a 
proof of our assertion; but there is a 
thought in thd second verse we should 
not like to see transferred to our pages, 
which woidd not dispose us to view even 
tlie freedoms of the magnificent muse 
of Moore with indulgence. 

Pocket Diary for 1840. Under this title 
to public acceptance, The National Endow¬ 
ment and Asmrance Company, in Arthur 
street, west, London Bridge, where copies 
may be obtained, have provided, in due mer¬ 
cantile form, a blank diary, having only the 
days of the month and week mentioned, ns 
n pocket companion during the year. As a 
Mttle m’ft, tliis is a present acceptably and 
usefully arranged; hut it jp rendered valua¬ 
ble to the public by having the tables'of the 
Society’s assurance clearly and comprehen¬ 
sively tu-ranged; essays upon assurance, 
&c.; tables of the general mortality of all 
mankind, &c. &c.; that we assure all our 
readers, that in asking for the favor of co¬ 
pies, they will greatly content themselves in 
all the business aifairs of home outlay and 
transaction, os well ,as in the important 
matters of assurance generally. 

A new explaiMtory, astronomical, cotnmer- 
cud, and mneral Almanack. Harvey and 
Darton. Tliis little Almanack folly sustains 
the extensive range of its title. It is valua- 
able for its chronological tables of fasts and 
festivals, and great events of past times; 
deduces its observations from the honest ob¬ 
servations of able astrologers, and is wholly 
free from that most quackish, and, to say the 
very least of it, intollerable nonsense, pke- 
DiCTioM. Ihe table of the kings and queens 
of England will at this time be accessible, 
without delajting the justly-earned iiraises to 
which the publishers are entitled. Before n 
penny be thrown away UMn trash (n sad en¬ 
couragement to the vendors,) let this whicli 
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costs, indeed, one whole shilling I be first 
inspected by an intending purch^er. Dirt 
cheap is the reigning mmiia of the day; but 
a purchaser often finds that that for which 
ho has paid his money, he coidd have picked 
up almost for nothing any where. 

The Sporty Almanac for 1840. Churton. 
—This Almanac embeUisned with many ap¬ 
propriate plates, gives also tables of facts and 
events and enlarges with much skill, useful, 
and entertaining composition upon the vari¬ 
ous matters connected with the sporting 
world, a sphere in which so many of our 
readers take an earnest delight. “CuHing” 
is a good find interesting plate illustrative of 
that, particularly Scottish, game. We extract 
from a well condensed paper entitled “vici¬ 
ous horses,” not because the matter is new, 
but because its substance cannot he too well 
remembered, and that which applies to four 
legged animals may very often be well 
thought of in the training and management 
of bipeds of the human species,—“ However, 
let it be well remembered, that the horse is 
much stronger than the human subject, and 
that, therefore, if wc were to contend with 
him, mind should supply the place of matter, 
skill should counteract the efforts of brute 
force. If severe fiagellation or heating be 
employed for the purpose of correcting vice 
in. a horse, the animal understands the mode 
of combat, and if vanquished, will not fail to 
renew the fight: when, however, the contest 
is conducted skilfiilly on the partoftheinmi, 
the horse does not understand the mode of 
proceeding, becomes alarmed and surrenders 
to a system against which he knows not how 
to di'tcnd himself.” 

Oliver and Boys’ three penny Alminar 
and daily Remembraneer. Simpkin and Co. 
—^This the last, but not the least nor the 
largest, of our almanacs, is a present from 
Edinburgh. It is all letter press, and em¬ 
braces besides a diary of important events, 
almost every other business requisite; some, 
particularly Scottish, others, general, as the 
lists of houses of peers and commons, &e. 
Devoting good time and space to the fairs 
of Scotland, the almanac has hit upon the 
requirements of a large body of busy men by 
whom it will be particularly appreciated. 

Gilbert's modem Atlas of the Earth. Grat¬ 
tan.—This map is neatly executed on a very 
convenient (4to.) scale. We have only part 
the lat before us, and shall certainly regret, 
if like many other appearances of umity, 
the rest of the earth be not completed. There 
was recently dropped, from the want of sup¬ 
port, a very nice and clever publication, en¬ 
titled “Outlines of Sculpture,” wliich we 
lately noticed:—we wish out readers, who 
love sci^ture and the arts, would kindly put 
finth a fostering hand—&s the parties ore all 
strangers to us—the publishers are in St. 
Martin’s Court, but any bookseller would 
rocure the work for inspection or approval 
y asking for “ Outlines of Sculpture. ” 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION PLATES IN THE PRESENT NUMBER. 


No. 804.— Dimer and Evening Dreu. 
First Figure. Dress of white crape or gauze 
over a pink satin under dress. Corsage tight 
and d points, with very deep drapenes d la 
S6vign^ (see plate), sleeves very short, die 
top or shoulder part set in fluted plaits, the 
remainder consists of a light drapery, ftdl 
but very short, for it will be seen bv the plate 
that it does not quite cover the elbow; it is 
cut in the form of the Vcnetian sleeve, and 
looped up in the front of die arm, displaying 
a short plain white satin sleeve underneath, 
finished with a ruchs of blonde. Tlio skirt 
of the dress, which is very full, is trimmed 
round the bottom with a flounce of white 
blonde, and is about two or three iiiclies 
shorter than the pink satin skirt (see plate), 
and is looped up at the right side with a gold 
agrafe. A similar ornament retains the ful¬ 
ness of the drapery in the centre of the front 
of the corsage, and cameos ornament the 
sleeves and shoulders. The hair is in full 
and immensely long tufts of ringlets d la 
mancitii, the back hair is dressed low, and 
retains a bunch of pink feathers which droop 
to the left side. Short white kid gloves, 
with a ruche of satin ribbon at top, white 
silk stockings, white satin shoes, gold neck¬ 
lace and cross. 

Second Figure. Turban of straw colour 
gauze trimmed with silver lace, the ends 
falling to the left side, and a silver tassel 
towards the back at the right (see plate); 
the hair is in smooth bands brought low at 
the sides of the face, the ends braided and 
turned up; gold/(Vo«»«Ve. Dress cloak of 
black satin, trimmed round the bottom with 


a very deep lace. The cape, which is cut en 
palatine, is of rich blue satin figured, broehS, 
or damassi, and trimmed with deep lace, the 
same as that on the bottom of the cloak. It 
docs not come up high to the throat (see 
plate), and is fastened with a long blue silk 
cord and tassels. Black satin shoes; white 
kid gloves. Tlie only part of the dress 
visible is a deep flounce of white lace. 

No. 805.— Walking and Carriage Costume. 
Hat of gros bleu satin. The front is very 
small, trds ^oasie, and sits quite round to the 
face, nearly meeting under the chin, and the 
corners rounded ofl. A rich bunch of white 
feathers, tipped with blue, droops at the left 
side, and small half wreaths of roses are 
underneath the front, llie dress is of pink 
poux de sole. Mantcau of brown satin, 
wadded, and lined throughout with gros bleu 
silk. This cloak is cut like a loose wrapping 
gown, taken in at the waist to a ceinture 
(band), and has loose sleeves cut on the 
straight way of the material. The cape is 
cut out of a very large half souare, rounded 
at the back (see plate), and tne ends falling 
very low in front; it is caught up on the 
shoulders with long straps, and at the back 
is a capuchon nr hood, finished at the luwer 
comer by a silk tassel. Les paremem 
(facings) are of blue satin of the exact shade 
of the lining. Collar of mipure brooch, hair 
in bands, the ends braided and turned up; 
black shoes; pale yellow gloves. 

'fhe Second Figure gives the back of the 
mantcau; it is made in merinos (pearl grey), 
with very light green lining. Pink satin hat. 


THE NEWEST MODES OF PARIS. 

VEOM OUR own CORREBFONDBl^T. 


Paris, November 25, 18.39. 

/f la fin, ma cMre ami,. I am happy to tell 
you that our gaieties arc beginning. This 
dreary weather has driven all ovaiteUe chdte- 
faines into Paris, so dame fashion has re¬ 
turned, and our modistes and conluridres are 
as busy as possible with their new inven¬ 
tions. Amongst other novelties, black velvet 
corsages are coming in; they are worn with 
white skirts, and will soon be adopted with 
coloured crape, silk, or satin ones. They 
look very elegant 1 assure you, and I have 
seen some in preparation for orange, pink, 
and crimson satin skirts, which arc to mvc 
flounces of black lace. I make no doubt 
that before the winter is over wc shall see 
porsogcB of velvet and satin of every other 
Acolonr besides black, and with white crape or 
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organdi (skirts, trimmed with ribbons and 
flowers to match. One can scarcely see a 
prettier costmne de bal, especially for the 
young and lovely who de%ht in the amuse¬ 
ments of the ball-room. These corsages are 
all made dptmte, but the point is the sligbte.st 
thing in the world: it does not reach one inch 
below the waist—of course you understand 
the corsage is quite plain and tight to the 
figure, and they are generally without the 
draperies. The dresses are worn tree dtcol- 
letie (very low in the neck), at present, par¬ 
ticularly in the back; indeed, some of .our 
fUgantes just now expose their backs and 
shoulders as much as it is possible to do. 
Let us hope that the English ladies will not 
adopt a fashion so little consistent with their 
native modesty. The sleeves are remarkably 
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short, reaching only a few inches below the 
shoulder, and then the gloves are so short, 
that they will only cover the wrists, «o the 
entire arm is uncovered: this is very well 
when the arm is beautiful and the owner 
likes to show it, but unfortunately dH ditr 
ladies are not ^ed with sufficient discri¬ 
mination to judge of their own beauty or 
want of beauty, and the consequence is, that 
for one pretty arm we see fifty yellow, bonev, 
ill-tumed members exposed to view, which, 
if slightly concealed by a light elegant dra¬ 
pery, womd have led us to believe that there 
was something lovely beneath. But to return 
to the form of the sleeves. The sleeves of 
these velvet corsages are perfectly plain and 
tight, with a cuff of guipure turned iip half 
way over the sleeve: these are far more 
elegant and diatinguS than those with a quan¬ 
tity of full puffings and trimmings. In din¬ 
ner dress, long full, sleeves of white tulle, 
gauze, or crape, are joined on below, or 
rather beneath the short black one; these 
thin sleeves may be finished at the wrist by 
a black velvet poignet, or a wristband of 
itself covered with a bracelet. Do you com¬ 
prehend that the white sleeve must not cover 
the black one, but merely commence where 
the other ends ? Another fashion which will 
be de rigueur this winter is fin: trimming. 
Flounces, except lace and blonde in fml 
dress, are grown so common and vulgar, that 
no lady n bon ton will be seen with one 
now; therefore fur trimmings have replaced 
flounces in the beau monde. Marten will be 
worn on velvet morning dresses, and in fiill 
^ess Bwansdown and chinchilla will be most 
in favour; indeed, nothing can be more ele¬ 
gant than three rows of enher of tite latter 
upon a velours ipingli or satin dress. Ermine 
for dark velvets in grande toilette, and mar¬ 
ten for white satin. Velvet shawls arc like¬ 
wise to be trimmed with fur. 

1 need not repeat, that wadded silk and 
satin dresses, such as I described in my last, 
are daily becoming more necessary as the 
winter Mvances. 

Black cashmere shawls, half squares, have 
replaced the li^t silk summer ones so much 
worn lately. The ground of these shawls is 
perfectly plain; they are wadded, and lined 
with coWred silk; orange, cherry colour, 
deep blu^ or light green. A deep rich 
torsade fringe of black silk goes round. 

Short pelmes, something between a cloak 
and a shawl, are vejy fashionable; they are 
cut rather like a cloak on the crossway out of 
a half square, but are sufficiently sloped out 
at the neck to permit them to cross in front 
if necessary. The back corner is rounded, 
the front and ends like those of a shawl. They 
have either a small cape, or what is more 
fashionable, a capuchon or hood, not a pointed 
hood, like the Semous cloaks, which I have 
already told you of, but very much in the 
style of The hoods belonging to the dress of 
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the capuchin friars, and which takes its name 
from that monastic garb. 

Hats—Velvet hats are agdn in fashion ; 
the prettiest arc ornamented with black lace, 
'iihieh is ve^ fashionable, and feathers; 
itibbon is seldom put on velvet bonnets at 
present, the bows, &c. being of velvet the 
some as the bonnet. The next fashionable 
material to velvet is gros d'Afri^ue, a rich 
satiny ribbed material, resembling velours 
SpingU; these hats are trimmed with hand¬ 
some satin ribbon, and have either a plume 
of knottei^ feathers, or a bunch of velvet 
flowers on one side. The hats arc worn 
very small; the fronts sit quite round to the 
face, and nearly meet under the chin; they 
are very much up in front; the crowns are 
small, and lay back as fiat as possible on a 
line with the front. The ornaments under¬ 
neath are velvet flowers. Turbans will be 
worn this winter. I send you the model of 
one of the most elegant that has appeared. 
Feathers are very generally worn by our 
nobility, both in hats and in full dress coif¬ 
fure. Turbans, caps, half-caps, and dress 
hats, are all ornamented with frathers; les 
plumes nonces (knotted feathers), arc the most 
fashionable; the ends are generally tipped 
with a different colour. 

Flowers—^The only flowers worn are those 
made of velvet, and some of them are very 
beautiful; mixed bouquets are those pre¬ 
ferred. 

Caps—^The present fashion for caps is veiy 
pretty; the cauls are very small, and sit 
almost close to the head. The borders are 
very full and deep at the sides; tliey come 
very low, and are intermixed with small 
bouquets of velvet flowers; those called the 
bell borders are amongst the must fashion¬ 
able ; the ribbons for caps are of satin. 

Hair—^The present style of coiffure for the 
front hair, is either long ringlets in very full 
tufts, d lu maticiui, plain bands, or bands 
with the ends braided and turned up again. 
The back hair is %vom so low behind that it 
touches the back of the neck, being coiled 
up in braids at the very roots of the hair. 
Sometimes it forms a figure of eight placed 
the cross way; at others the braids are 
twisted over each other, forming one large 
mass; pearls, or a'gold chain are frequently 
twisted into these braids, and the feathers or 
flowers spring from this mass, and droop 
towards the left ear. Ferotmieres are still 
fashionable. 

Colours—The prevailing colours for hats 
are limited to two shades at present—^namely, 
bleu de Sevres and gris perle; for dresses, 
Uue de sivres, pearl-grey, and light nut- 
brown. Tlie bleti de is a very beau- 

tiftil shade of deep blue, approaching to 
pinmle. 

Non', cherie, I shall say farewelPfor tliis 
year. Ame-moi toujours, 

L. deF-. ■ 

[the court 
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VIVAT REGINA. 


October 30.—^Windsor:—Her Kigesty, ac¬ 
companied by Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg, 
rode out on horseback in the Park iij the after¬ 
noon, the Royal party at the castle riding out 
at the same time. H. S. H. the Prince Ernest 
was labouring under indisposition. 

Nov. 1.—Windsor:—The Queen was present 
at the review of the 2nd regiment of Life 
Guards and the Rifle Corps in the Little Park. 
Her Majesty and Prince Aliiert were on hors"- 
hack, attended by a numerous suite. Rain 
was freiiuently falling, and the weather was 
very unpropitious. 

3.—(Sunday).—Windsor:—Her Majesty, ac- 
coinjianied by Prince Albert, attended divine 
service in St. George's Chapel. 

5. —Windsor:—Her .M.'ijesty and the Royal 
party did not take their usual ride. 

6. —Windsor:—The Queen walked for some 
time on the terrace of the Castle, and also in 
the slopes. Her Majesty was attended by the 
ladies in waiting and several of the gentlemen 
of her suite. 

7. —Windsor:—The Duke and Duchess of 
Cambridge and the Princess Augusta of Cam¬ 
bridge arrived on a visit to the Queen. 

9. —Windsor:—The Queen, accompanied by 
Prince Ernest and Prince Albert of Saxe 
Coburg, rode out in the direction of Engle- 
fleld Green. The Royal party returned home 
through the Park. 

10. —(Sunday). — Windsor: — Her Majesty, 
accompanied by her Royal Mother, tlie Princes 
Ernest and .-VlbiTt of Sa.xe Coburg, attended 
divine service in St. George's Chapel. 

11. —Windsor:—Her Mfyc.sty, accompanied 
by H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, viewed the 
inspection of the Rifle Brigade by Col. Brown, 
from the East Terrace. Prince Ernest and 
Prince Albert of Saxe ('oburg, attended by 
Count Kalowrath and Baron Alvcnslcbeii, in¬ 
spected the troops. 

12. _Windsor:—Her Majesty, accompanied 
by Prince Albert, rode out on horseb:ick during 
tile afternoon through the long walk to the 
forest drives and the Green Park. 

13. —Windsor:—Her Majesty, attended by 

several of the Royal visitors and suite, pro¬ 
menaded for some time on the East Terrace of 
the Castle and the Sl^es. « 

14. —^Windsor: — 'The Princes Ernest and 
Albert, attended by Lord Altrcd Paget, e^erry 
to Her Majesty, Count Kalowrath and Baron 
Alvenslebcn, took their departure vifi Dover. 
Prince Gcorgc*'of Cambridge landed in the 
afternooa from Rotterdam. 

15. —Windsor:—The Queen held a Privy 
Council at Windsor Castle. The Earl of Errol 
kissed hands on being appointed Lord Steward 
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of Her Majesty's Household, and received his 
wand of office. 

16. —Windsor:—Her M^esty, accompanied 
by Viscount Ebrington, and attended by her 
usual suite, left the Castle at ludf post five 
o’clock in tlie afternoon for a ride in the Green 
Park. 

17. —Sunday.—^Windsor: — The Queen at¬ 
tended divine service at St George’s Chapel 
Royal. 

18. —Windsor:-Their R. H. H. the Duke 
and Duchess, Prince George and the Princess 
Augusta of Cambridge arrived at the Castle, 
and after lunching with Her Majesty, returned 
to Kew. 

19. —Windsors—Her Majesty did not quit 
the Castle during the day. 

‘20.—Her Majesty, accompanied by her R.H. 
the Duchess of Kent, and attended by Lady 
Barham, arrived in town in the afternoon from 
Windsor Castle. Viscount Melbourne had an 
audience of Her Majesty shortly after her 
arrival. 

21. — H. R. H. the Princess Augusta, the 
Duchess of Gloucester, and the Princess Sophia 
Matilda, visited Her Majesty at Buckingham 
Palace, ^'i8count Melbourne and Sir John 
Hobhouse had audiences of the Queen. 

22. —The Princess Sophia visited Her Ma¬ 
jesty. The Marquis of Normanby, Viscountt 
Ebrington and Melbourne, and Lord John 
Russell, had audiences of the Queen. 

23. —The Queen held a Privy Council for 
the rcc.eplion of Her Majesty’s declaration on 
the subject of her intended marriage with his 
Serene Highness Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg 
Gotha. 'The Council was attended by 

H. R. H. the Duke of Earl of Durham. 


Cambridge. 

.\bp. of Canterbury, 
Lord Chancellor. 

Lord President 
Lord Privy Seal. 

Duke of Norfolk. 
Duke of Devonshire. 
Duke of Montrose. 
Duke of Wellington. 
Marquis of Salisbury. 
Marquis of Anglesey. 
Marquis of Normanby. 
Lord Chamberlun. 
Earl of Surrey. > 

Earl of Albemarle, 
Earl of Jersey. 

Earl of Errol. 

Earl of TomkervUle. 
Earl Miuto. 

Earl Howe. 

Earl Amherst 


Earl Ripon. 

Viscount Castlercagh. 
Lord J. Russell. 
Viscount Strangford. 
Viscount Palmerston. 
Viscount Melbourne. 
Viscount Beresford. 
Viscount Ebrington. 
diord Burghersh. 
Bishop of London. 
Lord Willoughby 
d’Eresby. 

Lord Holland. 

Lord Ellenborougli. 
Lord HiU. 

Lord Bexley. 

Lord Bloomfield. 
Lord Whamcliffe. 
Lord Lyndhurst 
Lord Cowley. 

Lord Wynford. 
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Lord Brougham. 

Lord Abinger. 

Lord Ashburton. 

Lord Mathcrton. 

Lord Langdale. 

Lord Moiitcagle. 

The Speaker. 

Hon. T. P. Courtenay. 
Hon. H. Pierrepoint 
Sir Kobert Peel, Bt. 
Sir Gore Ouselcy, Bt. 
Henry Goiilburn. 

Ld. Ch. Justice Tindal. 
Sir W. Alexander. 

Sir George Cockburn. 
Mr. S. Lusbington. 
Mr. Henries. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor. 
Sir George Murray. 
Sir Henry Hardinge. 
Sir Kobert Adair, 
all of wbom — witli' 


Sir Brook Taylor. 

Hon. T. Erskine. ' 

Sir £. H. Eaat, Bt 
Sir J. C'. Hobhouae, Bt 
Mr. Tennoson D’Eyn- 
court 

Edward Ellice. 

Mr. Baron Parke. 

Sir A. Jobnston. 

Mr. Justice Uosanquet 
Sir E. Knatchbull, Bt 
Mr. Plants. 

Mr. William Peel. 

Mr. Laboucherc. 

Hon. Geoi^e S. Byng. 
Dr. Liisbington. 

Sir George Grey, Bt 
Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, 
and 

Mr. Macaulay, 
very few exceptions— 


appeared in naval, military, or official cos¬ 
tumes, the members of orders of knighthood 
wearing their respective ensigns. When the 
Council had assembled, the Queen entered the 
chamber from aii ante-room. Her Majesty 
retired after reading the following declaration. 


“ I have, caused you to be summoned at 
the present time in order that I may acquaint 
you with my resolution in a matter which 
deeply concerns the welfare of my people, 
and the happiness of my future life. 

“ It is my intention to ally myself in 
marriage w'ith the IMnce Albert of Saxe 
Cobm’g and Gotha. Deeply impressed with 
the Bominnity of the engagement 1 am about 
to contract, 1 hare not come to this decision 
without mature .consideration, nor without 
feeling a strong assurance that, with the 
blessing of Almighty God, it will at once 
secure my domestic felicity, and serve the 
interests of my country. 

“ I liave thought fit to make this resolu¬ 
tion known to you at the earliest period, in 
order that you may be fully apprised of a 
matter so highly important to me and to my 
kingdom, and which I persuade myself wifi 
be most acceptable to all my loving sub¬ 
jects.” 

Whereupon all the Privy Councillors pre¬ 
sent made it their humble request to Her 
Maiesty that Her Majesty’s most gracious 
declaration to them might be made public '; 
which Her Majesty was pleased to order 
accordingly. C. C. Gbevilus. 

In the afternoon, the*Qucen, accompanied by 
H. K. H. the Duchess of Kent, left town for 
Windsor Castle. 

24. —(Sunday):—The Princess Augusta at¬ 
tended divine service during the morning, in the 
Chapel Royal, St James’s. 

25. —Windsor:—Her Majesty did not taka 
her usual equestrian exercise in the Park. 

26. —^Windsor:—Her M^esty promenaded 
for some time on the’ East Terrace of the 
Castle, attended by Lady Barham. 

27. —Windsor: — H. 11. H. the Duchess of 
Gloucester gave a dejetmer and ball at Glou- 
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cester House to a large party of the juvenile 
nobility and gentry'on the occasion of the 
birth-day of the Princess Mary of Cambridge, 
when H. R. H. completed her 16th year. 

WALKS, RIDES AND DRIVES, &C. 

H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent, Nov. 10, 11, 20. 
H. S. H. Prince Ernest of Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
Nov. 12. 

II. S. H. Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
Nov. 8, 12. 

Viscount Melbourne, Oct 30. Nov. 11. 

Lady Charlotte Dundas, Oct. 30. Nov. 11,12. 
Hon. Major Kcppel, Nov. 12. 

Baroness Lehzen, Oct 30. Nov. 12. 

Miss Queiitin, Oct. 30. Nov. 12. 

Sir G. Quentin. Nov. 12. 

Hon. Miss Cocks, Nov. 11. 

Sir W. Lumley, Nov. 12. 

Hon, Col. Grey, Oct 30. 

Mon Mrs. Grey, Oct 30. 

Count Kalowarth, Nov. 1, 

Baron Alvcnsleben, Nov. 12. • 

Lady Caroline Barrington, Nov. 11. 

Sir H. Seymour, Oct 30. 

Dow. Lady Lyttelton, Nov. 11. 

Viset Torrington, Nov. 11, 12. 

Hon. Miss Murray, No. 12. 

Marquis of Ueadtort, Nov. 12. 

OUESTS AT THE ROYAL TABLE. 

T. R. S. H. H. Duke and Ducli. Cambridge, 
Nov. 7, 8. 

Princess Augustajof Cainbridge, Nov. 7. 8. 
Princess Mary of Cambridge, Nov. 8. 

H. It. II. the Duchess of Kent, Nov. 1, 7, 8, 12, 
17, 20, 26. 

H. S. H. Prince Ernest of Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
Nov. 7, 8, 19. 

H. S. H. Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
Nov, 7, 8. 12. 

Count Albert Esterhazy, Nov. 7, 8. 

Viscount Melbourne, Nov. 7, 8, 1, 13, 17, 20, 
22, 28. 

Viscount Palmerston, Nov. 7, 8, 12, 17. 

Sir John Hobhouse, Nov. 22. 

Lady Charlotte Dundas, Nov. 1, 7, 8,10, 12,17. 
Baroness Lehzen, Nov. 7, 8,10, 12, 17, 20, 26. 
Col. Armstrong, Nov. 26. 

Hon. Miss CiKks. Nov. 1, 3,7, 8,10,12, 17,20, 
26. 

Hon. Major Keppel, Nov. 1. 7. 8,10. 

Col. Wemyss, Nov. 17. 

Earl and Countess of Uxbridge, Nov. 7, 8, II, 
12, 17, 20, 21, 22. 

Earl and Countess Paget, Nov. 26. 

Ladies Eleanora and Constance Paget, Nov. 6, 
7, 11, 12, 17, 26. 

Lady Fanny Howard, Nov. 17, 20, 26. 

Earl of Surrey, Nov. 26. 

Sir W. Lumley, Nov. 12,17, 20. 

Hon. Col,*Grey, Nov. 1. 

Hon. Mrs. Grey, Nov.,3. 

Hon. G. Byng, Nov. 20. 

Lord A. Paget, Nov. 7, 8, 10, 12, 17, 20, 26. 
Lady C. Barrington, Nov. 7, 8, tO. 

Baron Alvenslcben, Nov. 7, 8,10,12. 

Count Kalowrath, Nov. 7, 8,10,12. 

Hon. C. A. Murray, Nov. 7, 8, 12, 17, 26 
Lady Gardiner, Nov. 12, 17,26. 

Dow. Lady Lyttelton, Nov. 1, 3, 8. 
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Dow. CoimtesB and Lady F. (Jowpcr, Nbv. 8, 
Lord G. Pof^et, Nov. 8, 26.* 

Mias Quenun, Nov, 1. 

Viact Torrinprton, Nov. 1, 7,8 ,10,12. 

Sir G. Quentin, Nov. 1. 

Lady Seymour. Nov 1. 

Rev. D. Markham, Nov. 6. 

Earl of Errol, Nov. 7, 8, 11,12, 17, 21, 22, 26. 
Earl of March, Nov. 7, 8. 

Lady Lyttleton, No. 7. 

Miss Kerr, Nov. 7, 8. 

Hon, Miss Murray, Nov. 7, 8, 10, 12, 17, 20,26. 
Baron Knescbeck, Nov. 7, 8. r , 


Earl and Counteas of Albemarle, Nov. 11, 12, 
17, 20, 21, 26. 

Lord and Lady Ashley, Nov. 11,12. 

Lady Barham, Nov. 12,17, 26. 

LokI Barham, Nov. 21. 

Mari]uis of Hcadfort, Nov. 12, 17, 20. 

Visct. Ebrington, Nov. 17. 

Lord Clarence P^ct, Nov. 21. 

Rt. Hon. G. S. and Lady Agnes Byng, Nov. 

21 22 . 

Mr. Rich, Nov. 22. 

Marquis of Anglesca, Nov. 25. 

Sir Henry Wheatley, Nov. 28. 


The Family ^ Faith of Jl.S.Jf. 'Prince /llbrrl. 
— 'The elder line of the house of Saxe-Cohurg 
has continued faithfully attached to the Pro¬ 
testant religion from the Reformation, when 
its head, the Elector of Saxony, protected 
laither. lliere have been in the family 
some apostacies, but they have never tainted 
the elder line, the line from which Prince 
Albert is descended. This will be seen by 
the following genealogical sketch, com- 
meneing w'ith the last reigning Prince, 
Francis, before whose time the family had 
reimuiied uniformly Protestant:— 

SAXE COBUlUl GOTHA. 

JIelioton—Protestant. 

UEIONINa UVKE. 

Ernest, born .lamiary 2,1784, succeeded his 
father Francis, Duke of Saxc-Snalfeld 
(■obnrg on December 9, 1806, in the 
duchy, created by the second convention 
at Paris, Prince l.ichtenlmrg, and, by the 
convention of November 12, 1826, Duke 
of Saxe Coburg Gotha. His Highness 
married .Inly 31, 1817, Louisa, daughter 
of Augustus, Duke of Saxe-Gotha Alton- 
biirg (from whom he is separated), and 
has issue, Ernest, Hereditary Prince, born 
June 21, 1818; Albert, born August 26, 
1819. 

nHOTUERS AND SISTERS OF THE IIUKE. 

Ferdinand George (Pimist), bom March 28, 
178.5, Lieutenant Field Marshal in the 
Austrian service, and proprietaire of the 
8th Regiment of Hussars ; married Janu¬ 
ary 2, 1816, Maria, daughter of Prince 
Francis Joseph, of Kohary, bom July 2, 
1797, and has issue— 

Ferdinand, born October 29, 1810; 

married to the Queen of Portugal. 
Augustus, born June 13, 1818. 

Leopold, bom January .31, 1821. 
Victoria, bom February 14, 1822. 
Leopold George, born December 16, 1799 ; 
espoused May 2, 1816, her Royal High¬ 
ness Princess Charlotte of Wales, only 
daughter of His Majesty King Geome IV. 
of Great Britain and Ireland. The la¬ 
mented Princess died November 6,1817. 
—King of the Belgians. 
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Sophia Frederica, bom August 19, 1778; 
married Febraary 22, 1834, to Count 
Emanuel de Mensdorf, Chamberlain to 
the Emperor, Major-General in the Aus¬ 
trian service, and Governor of the fortress 
of Mentz. 

Julianna Henrietta, born September 23, 
1781; married Febfuary 26, 1796, to the 
Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, from 
whom her Highness was separated, Apr. 2, 
1820. 

Victoria Maria Louisa, born August 17, 
1786; married December 21, 1803, to 
Enrich Charles Prince of Lciningen, by 
whom (who died July 14, 1811) she has 
issuie:— 

Charles Frederick, bom September 1.5, 
1804, present Prince Leinin^en; mar¬ 
ried Febraary 13, 1829, Mana, daugh¬ 
ter of the fate Count Maximilian of 
Klebelsburg. 

Anne Feodorowna, bom December 7, 
1807; married February 8, 1828, to 
Ernest Cliristian Charles, present Prince 
of Hohenlohe-Langenburg. 

Her Highness espoused, secondly, July 11, 

1818, his Royal Highness Edward, Duke 
of Kent, fourth son of King George III. 
of Great Britain, by whom (who died 
January 23, 1820), she has an only child 
Queen Alexandrina Victoria, born May 24, 

1819. 

MOTHER OF THE DUKE. 

Duchess Dowager Augusta Carolina, daugh¬ 
ter, of Henry XXiV., Prince of Rcuss 
■ Ebersdorf, bom January 19, 1757; mar¬ 
ried June 13,1777. 

It will be seen by this sketch that Ferdi¬ 
nand, the uncle of Prince Albert, and, let us 
add also, the uncle of Queen Victoria, was 
the first apostate of the family. His chil¬ 
dren were all educated Papists; the elde.st 
of them is the husband of the Queen of Por¬ 
tugal. The motives of this unfortunate 
man’s lapse may be collected from the filu:t, 
that he was a second brotlier of no very 
aflluent house, and so slenderly provided 
with an income, that he was glad to ^ept 
of service in the Austrian army, in which lie 
now holds the rank of Field Marshal, after 
long service; in 1816 he married the heiress 
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of the Polish Prince Francis Joseph Kolmry, 
find upon his niarria;^ was compelled to be¬ 
come a Papist by the terms of his marriage 
contract. 

It is right that the British public should 
be informed upon this matter, because an 
opinion has gone abroad, that ^ncc Albert 
is the brother of the Queen of Portugal’s 
husband, and therefore likely to be a Papist, 
or indifferent to religion ; whereas he stands 


in exactly the same degree of relatifpiship to 
tliat Popish Prince ^ith our own Queen, and 
is no more to be suspected of Popery in con- 
seauence of the apostacy of hu cousin, or 
rather uncle (for the younger Ferdinand was 
always a Papist), than is her Mmesty. 

It is right always to remark, that the 
apostacy of the Field Marshal is not of very 
recent date ; so that it cannot be justly re¬ 
ferred to modern Liberalism, 


S O N N K T. 


Sweet bird ! it must be happy that it lends 
Such cadence to the air; perhaps it sings 
The countless beauties of created tilings. 

And that delightful melody transcends 
The eloquence of love to one who lends 
His soul to love’s impassion’d utterings. 

’Tis Nature’s minstrel then ! and wildly flings 
It’s inusings forth, and many a whisper blends 
In concert with the music of that lay ; 

For not in festive halls thou lovest to ^ ; 

But where some gentle streamlet melts away, 

And hill and dale are thine, and thou art free ! 

' Where pride can never mock, nor pow’r decay- 
There is the bower of thy minstrelsy ! H. C. 


<>?enrral Ifetontfil]; Utqivitt of iHarrUgro, aitO 
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BIRTHS, 

Ackers, lady of James-, Esq., of a son; the 

Heath near Ludlow, Nov. fi. 

Alexander, lady of James- , Esq., of % 

daughter; Chelsea, Nov. 12. 

Ashwell, lady of William-, Esq., of twin 

daughters; Nov. 23. 

Atkins, lady of E. M-, Esq., of a daughter; 

Kingston, Nov. 11. 

Bodcerville, lady of Henry—Esq., of a son 
and heir; Cheltenham, Nov. 0. 

Barrow, lady of Charles -, Esq., of a son; 

Upper Clapton, Nov. 13. 

Baker, lady of W-, Esq., of a son; Por- 

cheater place, Connaught square, Nov. 20. 

Baiiibriilge, lady of John H-, Esq., of a 

daughter; Black Rock, near Cork, Get 31. 
Bourne, lady of J. G. H-, Esq., Chief Jus¬ 

tice of Ncwtbundland, of a son; St. Johri’s. 
Sept. 22. 
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Bonar, lady of Andrew-, Esq., of a daugh¬ 

ter ; Chester terrace. Regent’s Pork, Nov. 2. 

Brooke, lady of Robert-, Esq.', of a son; 

Bath, Nov. 24. 

Bright, lady of James-, Esq., of a(8on; 

Wimbledon, Nov. 22. 

Bridgcmaii, lady of the Hon. and Rev. Henry 
-, of a daughter; at Frankfort 

Bunbury, lady of R. H-, Esq., JLN,, of a 

son; Malta, Oct 8. 

Carnell, lady of Tliomas-, Esq., of a daugh¬ 

ter ; Seven Oaks, Oct 31. 

Carter, lady of W- , Esq., of a daughter; 

Kingston-on Thames, Nov. 4. 

Ciiapman, lady of Cant Allred- , of a daugh¬ 

ter ; Bayswater, Nov. 11. 

Clark, lady of W-, Esq., of Cliffe-house, 

Yorkshire, of a son; Walwortli, Nov. 16. 

Close, lady of the Rev. R. W-, of Wood- 

house Eves, Leicestershire, of a son; Nov. 7. 
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Colchester, Lady, of a daughter (still born); 

Kidbrooke, Sussex, Nov, 18. * 

Corbett, Mrs. A., of a daughter ; South Wel- 
lingham Rectory, Lincolnshire, Oct 30. 

Cowburn, lady of W-, Esq., of a son; 

Sydenham. 

Cox, lady of George H. R., of a son; Spondon, 
Derbyshire, Nov. 13. 

Cruikshank, lady of Major, of a son; Croydon, 
Nov. 9. 

Eckley, lady of J. E-, Esq., of u daughter ; 

Credeiihill Court, Herefordshire, Nov. 24. 

Fielder, lady of J. N-, Es([., of a daughter ; 

Chertsey, Nov, 17. • 

Freeling, Lady, of a son; Connaught place, 
Nov. 12. 

Gascoigne, lady of Lieut Colonel-^—, of a 
daughter; Dale P.ark, Sussex, Nov. 4. 

Gilliat, lady of Johu K-, Esq., of a son; 

Clapham Common, Nov. 9. 

Glyn, lady of George Carr-, Esq., of a si-ii; 

Mitrehare, Nov. 20. 

Graham, lady of William-, Esq., of a daugh¬ 

ter ; Rome. 

Hall, lady of Ambrose W-, Esq., of a daugh¬ 

ter: Cambridge, Nov. 8. 

Hankey, Mrs. Stephen A., of a son; Upper 
Seymour-street, Portinan-square, Nov. 21. 

Hodgson, lady of John-, Esq., of a son; 

South Lambeth, Nov. 22. 

Horne, lady of James Tliomas-, Esq., of a 

son : Wilton Crescent, Nov. 4. 

Huntc‘r, lady of Walter J-, Esq., Rombay 

C. S., of a daughter; Edinburgh, Nov. 20. 

Hunt, lady of Robert II. (I-, Esq., of a 

daughter; Nottiiigham-place, Nov. 11. 

Kirby, lady of George G. K-, Esq., of a 

daugliter; Hammersmith, Nov. 13. 

Lawrence, Mrs., of Ealing Park, of a cbiughter; 
Nov. I. 

Liddle, lady of George-, Esq., Prinees street, 

of a son; Nov. 3. 

Lovell, lady of Edwin-, Esq., of a son; 

Hinder, Somerset, Nov. 14. 

Mangles, lady of Ross D-, Esq.., of a daugh¬ 

ter; Upper Wiinpoli: street, Nov. 20. 

Marshall, lady of Mr. Richard-, jun.. of 

Stationers-hall-court, i.ondon, of a daughter; 
on board the Duke of .Argyll, in the Ray of 
Riscay, Sept. 18. 

M‘Neill, lady of Alex.-, Esq., jun., of a son ; 

Edinburgh, Nov. lo. 

Mildred, lady of Daniel-, Esq., of a daugh¬ 

ter (still born); Woodford, Essex, Nov. 7. 
Mills, lady of John-, Esq., of ti son ; Salis¬ 

bury, Nov. 17. 

Moore, lady of George Augustus-, of a son ; 

Brighton, Nov. 10. 

Nutt, lady of Major-, of a daughter : Frank¬ 

fort on the Maine, Oct. 29. 

Oakes, lady of Lieut ('ol., of a son; Horstan- 
ton, Norfolk, Nov. 2. 

Pattison, lady of Jacob H-, Esq. of a 

daughter; Witham, Essex, Nov. 19. 

Pearson, lady of Robert Henry-, Esq., of a 

son; Brompton, Nov. 1. 

Penfold, lady of Thos. Edward-, Esq., of a 

son; Harpur-street, Nov. 10. 

Phillips, lady of Charles-, Esq., of a daugh 

ter; Camberwell-grove, Nov. 16. 

Phillott, lady of Arthur-, Esq., of a daugh¬ 

ter; Bedford-street, Bedford-squarc, Nov. 2. 
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Pilcher, lady of John G-, Esq., of a daugh¬ 

ter ; Stockwell Park, Oct 80. 

Pringle, lady of Mark-, Esq., of a son 

Oakendean, Nov. 8. 

Rudge, lady of Edward John-, Esq., of a 

son; Upjter Harley-strcet, Nov. 26. 

Scarlett, lady of J. W-, Esq., of a son; 

Rome, Oct 19. 

SheafTe, lady of Lieut, of a daughter; Sydney, 
March 16. 

Shirley, lady of Henry-, Esq., of a son; 

Ham Court, Worcestershire, Oct 27. 

Stedman, lady of Chas. Henry-, Esq., of a 

son; Watford, Herts. Nov. 1.3. 

Storj', lady of A. B-, Esq., of a daughter; 

Charlotte-street Gnwivenor-square, Nov. 5. 

Stow, lady of S. B-, Esq., of a daughter; 

Blackheath, Nov. 23 

Tabor, lady of J. A——, Esq., of a daughter ; 
Colchester, Nov. 12. 

Thomson, widow of the late Andrew Henry 

Poulett T--, Esq., of a son; East Sheen, 

Nov. 11. 

V'ericas, latly of R. A-, Esq., of a son; 

Burton Crescent, Nov. 18. 

Wallinger, lady of Arnold -, Esq., of a 

daughter; Torrington-square, Nov. 13. 

M'atson, lady of J. B-, Esq., of a son ; Man- 

cheater-street, Manchester-square, Nov, 1. 

Wells, lady of T. W-, Esq., of a daughter ; 

Devonshire-street Portland-placc, Nov. 18 

Weyer, A'an de, lady of the Belgian minister, 
of a son; Portland-place, Nov. 20. 

Wilson, lady of Alfred-, Esq., of a daugh¬ 

ter; Stamford Hill, Nov. 4. 

Wooihnan, lady of Joseph-, Esq., of a 

daughter; Leighton, Nov. 17. 

Zin7.au, lady of Robert-, Esq., of a son; 

Edmonton, Nov. 6. 

MARRIAGES. 

Andei-son, M.ary G., r/rf. rf. of the late Patrick 

-, Esq., to Capt. Henry V. Glegg, E. 1. 

Company’s Service; Arbroath, Nov. 16. 

Armstrong, Sarah Anne, rM, d. of the late 

Dr. -, of Riissell-square, to the Rev. 

Henry Rawlinson, of Symondsbury, Dorset; 
Durham, Nov. 21. 

Barham, Mary,d. of the late Joseph-, Esq., 

and lady (Caroline Barham, niece of the Earl 
of llianet, to Gustavo Gaggiotti, Esq.; St. 
George's, Hanover-square, Nov. 20. 

Bishop, Anna, d. of the late William-, Esq., 

Regent'S'park, to William Balfour, Esq.; 
Kernaal, E. I. 

Chalklin, Margaret F. M., d. of the late W.-, 

Esq., to F. W. Willesford, Esq., of Sloane- 
strcct; Islington, Nov. 6. 

Chaplin, Mary, %xd d. of the late John -, 

Esq., to C. W. Wellsher, Esq.; Saffron Wal¬ 
dron, Oct. 29. 

Coleman, Catherine, only d. of Thomas-, 

Esq., to I. Sidebottom, Esq.; Camberwell, 
Nov. 14. 

Cox, Frances, 2fid d. of John -, Esq., of 

Philadelphia, to General I. P. Henderson, 
Minister from Texas; Sk George’s, Hanover- 
square, Oct 30. 

Conyers, Charlotte £li7.abeth, 2«d d, of Henry 

John-, Esq., of Coppcd-hall, Essex, to 

Richard J. Eaton, Esq., M.P.; Epping Chinrch, 
Nov. 26. 
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Davit, Fanny, aidim of the late J. U. 

Esq., of l^lifibury, to James W. Thomas, 
Esq.; Btroud, Oct 31. 

Davies, Ann, «. A of fiobmt —Esq., to 
John Meek Britten, Esq., of Claphatn-com- 
mon, Nov. 3. 

DcUfi^ht, Frances, e/A A of £. , Esq., to 

Henry Belfield, Esq., of Notting-faill; Ted* 
dington, Nov. 20. 

Dean, Emma, y. A of J. ——, Esq., of Totten¬ 
ham, to G. W. llider. Esq.,; Kennington, 
Nov. 27. 

Dickens, Francis Eleanora, 2nd A of Thomas 

-, Esq., of Kilburn Priory, to G. Pollex- 

fen,Esq.; Bombay, Oct 3. 

Dougan, llosalic Adelaide, y. A of the late John 

-, Esq., to G. II. Nixon, Esq.; Pinner, 

Middlesex, Sept 21. 

Ease, Cathcrina Elizabeth, y. A of the late 

Frederick -, Esq., to William Vickers, 

Msq.; St. Panerax Churrh, Nov. 2. 

Edwards, Seliiill, eW.' A of Tliom.'is II.-, Esq., 

to Lewis G. Hamilton, Esq., of the island of 
Tcneriffe; M.tdeira, (3ct 21. 

Fairfax, Miss, of Peckhani, to the Rev. W. K. 
Sims, Rector of West Bcrgholt; Camber¬ 
well, Nov. 12. 

Grant, Jane, eld. A of J. M. ——, Esq., to 
W. Unwin, Esq.; Gleninoveston, Oct 20. 

Graves, Sophia Elizabeth, eld. d. of G. L.-, 

Esq., Gibson’s-square, to Thomas Henry 
Elam, Esq., of Leicester-square; Islington, 
Nov. 2.^. 

Hadden, Emma Susannah, eld. A of G.-, 

Esq., to Frederick Engelhardt, Esq., of Clap¬ 
ton; Herne, Kent, Nov. 21. - 

Horneman, Louisa Adelaide, 2nd d. of the late 
H. F. ——, £s<]., to John Brown, Esq. ol' 
Blackheath-park; Islington, Nov. 16. 

Hunt, Mary, eld, d. of tlie late Mr. H.-, of 

Ayiesbuiy, to Richard Rowland, Esq., of 
Creslow, Bucks; Aylesbury, Nov. 21. 

Jackson, Eliza Sykes, 3d d. of the late William 

-, Esq., to Nicholas Lychyer, Esq., of 

Plymouth; Marlbbrough, Devon, Nov. 21. 

Kempthorne, Charlotte, 3d d. of tile late James 

-, Esq., to Capt H. H. Watts; Bodmin, 

Sept 24. 

Lansley, Eliza M., eUl. d. of the late Major-, 

to Henry Penton, Esq.; Thurles, Oct 21. 

Liirdner, Angela H., d. of James-, Esq., to 

Henry R. Dennys, 20th Regiment Bengal 
Infantry; St Olave's, Nov. 19. 

Lumb, Harriet, only d. of William -, Esq., 

Meadow-house, near Whitehaven, to the Rev. 
S. Key, of Watcr-Fulford, Yorkshire; Nov. 20. 

Lewis, Sarah Ann,;/. A of W. H. ——, Esq., of 
Hackney, to T. S. Laurence, Esq.; Bethnal- 
green, Nov. 27. 

Lynd, Grace B. W., 2nd d. of the late Charles 

-, Esq., county Tyrone, to the Rev. Arthur 

Bullcr; Old Melverton, Warwickshire, 
Nov. 11. 

Magill, Margaret,-relict of the late James-, 

Esq., to Lieut D’Oyley William Battley; 
Dublin, Oct 28. 

Morewood, Rosalinda, d. of Samuel - , Esq., 

of Dublin, to Henry C. Faulkner, Esq.; 
Hoxton, Nov. 4. 

Montcfiorc, Sm'ah, A of the late Joseph-, 

Esq., to M. A. Goldsmid, Esq., of Glo’stcr- 
placc; at Kennington. 
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Mare^t Lommt Swabi y. A sf the 1^ % W. 
—-, Esq. of Newington, Suntey, to riie Rev. 
Henry Palmer, 8t Jaanes^s-square, West¬ 
minster : Nov. 14 . 

Moore, Eliza Mary, A of CcA William , to 
Frederick Broughton, Esq., of the Wat^- 
worih-road; Nov. 21. 

Neil, Helen II., 3d d. of Geo. —^—>, Esq., to 
John Batchart, Esq., Surgeon ; Boirowfleld, 
near Montrose, Nov. 5. 

Onions, Caroline, y. d. of the late John-, 

Esq., to Mr. W. Stapley; Tonbridge Wells, 
Oct 18. 

Payne, A^n Jane, eld. d. of Randolph -, 

Esq., of Wandsworth, to the Rev. Edward 
Gcare,jOf Exeter; Battersea, Nov, 26. 

Powis, Amelia T., only d. of J. W.-, Esq., 

of Ilootle, near Liverpool, to Geo. Wheeler, 
Esq., of TIarley-place: St Pancras, Nov. 15. 

Presant, Sarah Elizabeth, eld. d. of the late 

Capt-, to Major-General (’leeland; St. 

Marylobone, Oef. 21. 

Rumhall, Frances Charlotte, eld. d. of the Kate 

Thomas-, Esq., of Bushy, Herts, to the 

Rev. R. C. Dillon, D.l).; St George’s, 
Hanover-squnre, Nov. 26. 

Russell, Charlotte Leonora, eld. d. of the late 

Col. - , to the Rev. Richard Croft; St. 

Marylebone, Oct. 15. 

Scolliek, Sartfh, 2d d. of Jonathan-, Esq., to 

William Oi>s]ing, Esq.; Battersea, Nov. 7. 

Silver, Fanny, eld. d. of S. W.-, Esq., to 

Frank, Hockin, Esq., of llartland-quay, 
Devon; Marylebone, Nov. 21. 

Teneh, Lydia, d. of R. ——, Esq., to T. Lloyd, 
Esq,, M.D., of liUdlow, Salop ; Woolton-hill, 
Nov. 14. 

Trevelyan, Susanna, y. d. of the late W.-, 

Esq., to John Daiigcrticld, Esq.; Brompton, 
August 30. 

Veitch, S.irah A., d. of Henry -, Esq., of 

Madeira, to Capt Vedal, Ji. N .; Bromley, in 
Kent 

Wall, Harriet Mary, e/d. d. of the Kate John-, 

Esq., to George U. Lake, Esq., Keppel-street, 
llusseil-squar(‘; St Pancras, Nov. 9. 

Willan, Christiana Isabella, eld. A of the late 

J. K. D.-, Esq., of Twyford Abbey, to 

Walter Richard Barnes, Esq., only son of 
Mr. and Lady Barnes; Isle of Wight, Nov. 12. 

Wynne, Mary, only child of Major M.-of 

Egarth-house, Denbighshire, to James Good¬ 
rich, Esq.; Oct. 30. 

Wyatt, Anne Elizabeth, 2d d. of the late Thomas 

-, Esq., of East Barnett, Herts, to George 

Henry Woodward, Esq., of the Middle Tem¬ 
ple, Barrister-at-law; Brighton, Nov. 27. 

DEATHS. 

Allardyce, Alexander, Esq.; Cochin, July 18. 

Allen, Cassandra, widow of the late E. A.-, 

Esq,, of Soho-squarc, aged 80; Haverstock- 
hill, November 15. 

Andrews, Mrs., relict of the late Rev. James 

A. -, L. L. D., F. R. S.; Minto-street, 

Edinburgh, November 8. 

Arrogave, Anselmo Terry, son of Sendr Dtm 
Ansel mo<le Arroyave,of 42, Tavistock-square, 
aged 11 months; Oct 23, buried in the High- 
gate Cemetery. 

Ashe, Rev. Edward, A.M., rector of Harn-hill; 
Madeira, November 14. 
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Dixott, Anne Maria 35, York-«quare, Rcgent’s- 

S irk, aged 40, Vif« of John Dixon, Daq., of 
a^on, near Leybum, Yorkshire $ Oct 17 
buried in die Higkgate Cemetery. 

Balmanno, Alei^inder, Esq., aged 76; Notting- 
hiU, Noveanbw 14. 

Barclay, Sir Hubert, bart; at Moka, Mauri¬ 
tius, Aug^t 14. 

Barclay, ‘William, Esq., formerly of Leicester- 
squarc, aged 79 j November 5. 

Barter, Elixabetli, relict of the late Benjamin 

B. -, Esq., aged 73 ; Clifton, Bristol, 

November 18. 

Boyley, Hannah, wife of WilliaJh B. -, 

Esq.; Shrewsbury, November 14. 

Beadnell, Lieutenant Alfred; Secunderabad, 
August 8. • 

Beckett, Charles, Esq., aged 71; Brighton, 
Nov. 16. 

Bell, Anna Elizabeth, relict of the late O. B. 

-, Esq., aged 74; Stratford-green, Nov. 

14. 

Beech, Sarah, relict of the late John B. — -, 
Esq., aged 78; Chelsea, Nov. 18. 

iievan, Sarah, relict of John-, Esq,, :iged 

86; Epsom, Nov. 14. 

Bloninfleld, Eliza, wife of llor.itio-, Esq.; 

Poplar, Nov. 19. 

Bolton, Georgianu Eliza, youngest daughter of 

the late Captain George -; Aslistead, 

Nov. 11. 

Boteler, Charlotte, wife of William F.-, 

E.sq., Queen’s Counsel, aged 57; Eastry, 
Kent, Nov. 18. 

Broadfoot, Helen, relict of the late Hev. Wil¬ 
liam -; Myddloton-sqiiare, Nov. 20. 

Brown, Bartholotiiew, Esq., aged 66; Colches¬ 
ter, Nov. 13. 

Bnniell, Mrs., wife of tiichiu'd -, Esq.; 

Cla]>hain, Surrey, Nov. 16. 

Bullock, Lieutenant llobert, 44th N. I.; Bel¬ 
lary, August 20. 

Bnrne.s, Harriet, daughter of David- , Esq., 

surgeon, &c.; Veriion-place, Bloomsbury- 
square, Nov. 27. 

Calder, Sophia, daughter of the’ late Alexan¬ 
der-, Esq.; Windsor, Nov. 15. 

Carnaby, Dr. William, aged 67 ; Middlesex- 
place, Nov. 7. 

Churchill, Harriet Ann, widow of tlu- late 

Major-General Horace-; Genoa, Oct. 3i. 

Clayton, llichard Walker, Esq., son of the late 

Admiral-; Ciunberwell, Nov. 2. 

Clilfe, Aiute F., only child of K. H.-, Esq., 

Sidney; Alberton, Essex, November 14. 
Cqcksedge,'Joseph, Esq., aged 90; Kensington, 
Nov. 22. 

Collins, James, Esq.; Stamford-hill, Nov. 5. 
Drew, Isabella, only daughter of the late James 

-, Esq.; Clifton, Gloucestershire, Nov. 2. 

Duncan, Mary, relict of the late Charles-, 

Esq.; Greenwich, Nov. 18. 

Dyne, Maria, wife of the llev. John B.-; 

Highgatc, Nov. 16. 

Edwin, son of B. ll. Faulkner, Esq., of 23, 
Newman-street, Oxfonl-strect, aged 18; 
Nov. 6. 

Ellis, Sir William Clwirlcs, M.D.; Southall- 
park, October 54. 

Fryer, Elizabeth, widow of the late William 

-, Esq., aged 69; Wimborne, Dorset, 

Nov. 16. 

MAQAZIHE.] 


Ford, Margaret,, rdict of fohn ^ JBoq.; 
Bath, Nov. ij. 

Galloway, Elizabeth, relict of Janies*’-*-^ Esq., 
aged 72; Nov. 6. 

Garrett, Daniel, Esq., aged 74; Dawlish, 
Nov. 3. 

Geldart, Rev. James, L.L.D, aged 79 rector of 
Kirk-deighton; Yorkshire, Nov. 12. 

Goldschmeat, Mrs. A., relict of the late L. A. 
-, Esq.; Paris, Nov. 6. 

Gordon, Sir Frances, bart, aged 76; Lismorc, 
Aberdeenshire, Nov. 9. 

Gunston, George W., Esq., aged 52; Gravesend, 
Nov. 18. 

Gordon, William, Esq., aged 67; Aberdour, 
Nov. 11. 

Gooch, Richard, third son of Thomas-, 

Esq.; Stockwell, Nov. 10. 

Hales, William, Esq., aged 85; Camberwell, 
Nov. 19. 

Ilaukcn, Gcoi^e, Esq., aged 81; Lausauiic, 
Nov. 3. ' 

Hanson, John, Esq., aged 80; Russdi-square, 
Nov. 22. 

Harriott, William Henry, Esq., Suss<-x-placc, 
llegcnt’s-park, suddenly; Nov. 4. 

Hawes, John Daniel Esq., 78, Brook-streel, 
aged 38; Nov. 7, buried in the lUghgale 
Ceuie.irry. 

llcle, The Rev. Robert II. S.. reetor of Bride, 
Sussex, aged 85; Hastings, Nov. 18. 

Hill, Eliza, wite of Arthur, -, Esq.; Bruce 

Castle, Tottenham, Nov. 15. 

Hill, Mrs., Ellen Tilt, Bruce Castle, Totu-ii- 
hain, aged 33; Nov. 15, buried in ihc lligh- 
yatv Ceiiwlerif. 

Hinton, Archibald K., Esq.; Balh, Nov. 14. 

Hcrtslet, Anna Mjuia Elizabeth, daughter of 

(Jharles-, Esq., aged 15 ; Norfolk-slrecl, 

Strand, Nov. 9. 

Hogg, Agnes, wife of Major-General, W.-, 

deejdy lamented, figed 39; Wimbledon, 
Nov. 5. 

lloggart, Mary, relict of the late llobert-, 

Esq., aged 90; Brighton, Nov. 26. 

Ilnhbard, Thomas, Esq.; Woodsiiie, near Li¬ 
verpool, Nov. 11. 

Hughes, Louiiai Berthia, daughter of the late 
William-, Esq.; Seven Oaks, Nov. 11. 

llutehinson, Joshu i, Esq., aged 75 ; llighbury- 
park, Nov. 19. 

Junes, Emily, eldest daughter of the late Tlto- 

inas-, Esq., of Temple Cloud, Somerset; 

Greenwich, Nov. 25. 

Kilgour, George, Esq., aged 73; Woburn- 
place, Nov. 13. 

Keith, George, Esq., aged 78; Alircd-place, 
Bedford-square, Nov. 8. 

Kilcour, George, Esq., 25, Wolmrn-place, Rus- 
sell-sijimre, jigcd 72; Nov. 13, buried in the 
Highgatc Cemetery. 

Lacy, James, Esq.; Laverstock, near Salisbury, 
Nov. 7. 

Lebb, Sarah, wife of William- , Esq.; Al- 

dersgatc-street, Nov. 18. 

Lempriere, John, Esq., aged 81; Kensington, 
Nov. 24. 

Maclean, Mrs., relict of the late John-, 

Esq., aged 83; Cheltenham, Nov. 18. 

Maltby, Eleanor, daughter of the late Thomas 

-, Esq,, of Upper Harley-street; St. 

Lconard’s-on-Sca, Nov. 21. 
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Meliiux, John, Esq., aged 90; Hans’-place, 
Nov. '1. 

Mildred, Emily, wife of Daniel -, Esq.; 

Woodford, Essex, Nov. 12. 

Mills, Sarah, widow of the late Thomas-, 

Esq., aged 75; Eustou-squarc, Nov. 10. 

Milman, Elizabeth H., daughter of Sir Wil¬ 
liam -, hart, aged 18; Pinner-grove, 

Nov. 4. 

Moore, John, Esq., aged 42; Calcutta, Sept II. 

Mourgne, Lctitia 11, at the residence of her son- 
in-law, John Charles Constoble, Esq., aged 
87 i Oak-house, Battersea, Nov. 21. 

Murray, Mrs., Mary, Hamjwtead-road, a^ 68, 
niece of the late Dr. Disney, of Hyde, Iii- 
galeetone, Essex; buried in Novembw in the 
H^kgate Cemeterg, 

Parker, Henrietta, wife of Thomas A. W.-, 

Esq., M.P. feet Oxfordshire, of inflammatory 
fever, aged 21, four months after her mar¬ 
ries Woodstock, Nov. 19. 

Percy, Sarah, daughter of the late llev. Joseph 
-, of Woolwich, Oct 30. 

Phelps, Edward B., second son of Charles-, 

Esq., aged 18; Briggin’s Park, Herts, Nov. 7. 

Phillips, Captain Charles, R.N., near Il.-iver- 
fora West; Oct. 21. 

Powell, John F., Estp, aged 68; Bedford, 
Nov. 9. 

Prendergast, lady of Thomas-, Esq., Ma¬ 

dras Civil Service; Edinburgh, Nov. 15. 

Fruen, Ashmead, Esq., Coroner; Madr.-ts, 
lately. 

Remnant, James. Es(|., aged 68; Hampstead, 
Nov. 9. 

Rickards, Eleanor, relict of the late George 
- , Esq.; Piccadily, November 26. 

Ricardo, Mrs., daughter of the late David-, 

Esq.. M.P.; Edgewarc-road, Nov. 16. 

Roberts, Edward 'Thomas, son of Colonel-, 

R-A., aged 19 ; on board the ship Maitland, 
on his passage home. 

Robinson, Fanny, third daughter of W. S. 
-, Esq.; Croydon, Nov. 18. 

Hooper, Caroline, wife of the Rev. W. H.-, 

M.A., aged 30; Abbot’s llepton Rectory, 
Hunts., Nov. 10. 

Thompson, Thom;is, Esq., aged 60, of the 
Inner Temple; Nov. 16. 

Samuel, Moses, Esq., late of the city of Bath, 
tqted 98; Canonbury, Oct 31. 

Scott, Elizabeth, wife of Thomas-, Esq.; 

Braiiton, near Barnstaple, Devon, Nov. 3. 

Simpson, Captain Edward; Kamptee, July .30. 

Smith, Major Lewis, formerly of the Madras 
Establishment, aged 66; Upper Woburn- 
placc, Nov. 21. 

Smith, Stephen James, Esq., aged 69; Hors¬ 
ham, Nov. 18. 

Smith, Joshua S. S., Esq., aged 77 ; Bayswater, 
Nov. 17. 

Smythe, J. G., 27tb N. I. ; Ellore, July 24. 


Smythe, Lieutenant-Colonel E. L., 17 th L. C .; 
Madras, August 17. 

Smythe, Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Lloyd, 
having served in the Madras Cavalry for 
thirty-six years; Madras, August 1.5. 

Soaincs, Henry, Esq., tiged 73, at his son’s 
house; (Uapton, Nov. 13. 

Soper, William, Esq., aged 83 ; Nov. 7 ; and on 
the 10th his Widow, aged 79, having only 
survived her hmbaud sixty-threc hours; 
llotherliithe. 

Spitta, Catherine, only surviving daughter of 

the late Xharlea L. - , Esq.; Clapham, 

Nov. 25. 

Statham, Elizabeth Catherine, daughter of tlie 
Rev. S. F.-, aged 18; Harrow, Nov. 8. 

Staubrough, Elizabeth, reKct of WiUtam-, 

Esq., «^ed 84; laleworth, Nov. 11. 

Stewart, Robert, Esq., late Calcutta; Bromp- 
ton-square, Nov. 21. 

Steward, Catherine, wife of S. E. -, Esq., 

of Leamington Spa; Rotterdam, Nov. 19. 

Straight, M. C. \'., wife of K. M.-, E8<(., 

of Great James-street, Bedford-row, aged 18; 
Shawtbrd, Somerset, Nov. .3. 

Stewart, Eliza Mary, youngest dnnghtcT of the 

late Sir Michael-, hart; Argowati, 

Nov. 3. 

Stubbs, Geotge, Esq., ou bis passage from 
('.‘ilcutta, aged 27; May20. 

Sullivan, Right Honourrble John, aged 91; 
lliching’s Lodge, C'olubrook; Oct. .‘11. 

Swayne, Ilobert, Esq., aged 43; I.iverpool, 
Nov. 11'. 

Twigg, Ml'S. Jane, relict of the Rev. Tlioin.is 

- , vicar of St. Stcpln-u's, ro]eman-.street; 

Nov. 17. 

Thompson, Maynard Eliza, wife of James-, 

Esq., aged 28 ; Southwark-strect, Nov. 8. 

Trotter, Adam, Es<j., aged 59; Ramsgate, 
Nov. 8. 

Watson, Henry, Esq.; Barnes Cfoinnioii, 
Nov. 23. 

Wilson, F. B., relict of tlie late Alexander 
--, Esq.; Jlnmsgnte, ()t:t. 28. 

Worthington, Hugo, Esq., aged 61; Altrincham, 
Cliesbire, Nov. 7. 

Wonnsley, Francis, wife ofW. H.-Esq,; 

Areot, .July 18. 

Watson, John, Esq., aged 71 ; Twickenham, 
Nov. 17. 

Welsh, wife of Major-General James-; 

Waltair, E.L July 24. 

Welsh, Sarah, wife of Major-General -, 

aged 61; Wfdtaiuc, E. L, July 24. 

Weybridge, Mrs., relict of tlie late Bev. Francis 
-, aged 88; Kensington, Nov. 24. 

Willins, Lieutenant H. 1., 30th N. I.; Tanjorc, 
July 31. 

Yates, Frederick, otdy child of Frederick 

-, Esq., .aged 4 years; Westminster, 

Nov. 13. 
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Jlecldess of consequences, and still 
bent upon discovering the hidden trea¬ 
sure, ■crossing the Elicona, he once again 
entered the well-known path, and follow¬ 
ing it in its windings, in a short time he 
reached the spot which had brought upon 
Iiiin sucli great calamity; there, however, 
he saw only a pool, wherein, instead of 
the sought-for treasures, “ he beheld only 
Uie golden images of tlie stars, and cross¬ 
ing the stream in despair, he sat down 
until day-break, tossing about the mould 
and rock here and tliere with his staff, 
when suddenly its point stucR fast in 
something. 

“ Stooping down to ascertain the cause, 
lie discovered a small metal ring, at the 
sight of which all his fonner hopes instanta¬ 
neously rerived. First looking around to 
observe whether he was again watched, he 
liastily cleared away the mud with his hands 
and saw before him the top of an iron chest. 
It w’as fast locked, but with one of the pick- 
axes which he found in the grass where he 
and his companions had left them, he at 
length burst it open, and behold it was 
filled with gold. Not one piece, however, 
did Teodiilo appropriate to himself. He 
closed the lid, covered it over with mud and 
weeds, and returning in the evening to the 
village, revealed the fact to his companions. 
Tlicy were easily persuaded to set the law 
once more at defiance, and in tlie course of 
tliat night the contents of the chest fairly 
divided, were deposited in the cottages of 
'J'eodiilo and his friends. It will readily be 
imagined that no obstacle to 'I'codulo’s union 
with Angelica now remained. His marriage 
was iminediutcly solemnized, upon wiiich 
the humble fisherman was transformed into 
a landed pro])rictor, and took ii]) his quar¬ 
ters in the aristocratic domicile of Messer 
Marco Petronclli. 

“ Five or six years after the events nar¬ 
rated in the preceding rhapter, I passed a 
few days with my friend Salter at San Felice, 
on our way from Palermo to M essina. Being 
both great admirers of Catholic chiuches— 
of the treasures of art they contain, and still 
more of the laudable spirit that keeps them 
open at jdl hours to the devotion and piety 
of the natives and strangers, we strolled up 
early in the morning to the romantic little 
hill on which the Arine of San Felice is 
situated. On approaching the edifice, we 
overtook a gentleman who appeared to be 
proceeding thither on the some errand as 
ourselves. Having crossed the churchyard, 
wc beheld, on turning round a projecting 
buttress, a sight fur transcending the merits 
of any picture in Sicily. It was a motlier 
with her two children, who having been pay¬ 
ing her devotions at the shrine of the Virgui, 
was now issuing forth into the morning air, 
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lier heart filled with love and holy joy, and 
her face beaming brightly with maternal 
tenderness. Her eldest child, pressing close 
to lier side on the right hand, 
ively at theend of her kerchief. The younger, 
a lovely boy of about two years old, was 
seated on her left shoulder, and Imd evidently 
been playing with the tangles of her hair. 
Upon liim the mother’s eyes •were bent up¬ 
wards with a look of inexpressible love. Her 
fair neck and exquisite countenance were 
lighted up with the beams of the morning 
sun, while a black cross, the symbol of her 
faitli, hung suspended ftom her bosom. My 
friend, passionately admiring whatever is 
beautiftil, exclaimed, * Would to Heaven I 
might be permitted to sketch the lady as 
she stands!’ The stranger, who was within 
hearing, turned round Aarply, and eyeing 
us from head to foot, observed with evident 
pleasure and animation, ‘ Why so you may, 
sir, for ’tis my wife.' 

“ Tlie pencil was immediately out, and on 
a card which the artist carried in his pocket, 
the first sketch of the beautiful picture, a 
representation of which the reader here be¬ 
holds. 'llie acquaintance commenced in this 
casual rencontre did nut tenninate here. 
Messer Teodulo, for it was he, invited us to 
his home, where we remained several weeks, 
admiring at once the sweetness and delicacy 
of his wife and children, and the moral 
beauty and noble spirit of affection which 
brooded over the whole household. From 
the lips of the happy pair themselves, con¬ 
firmed by the testunony of their parents, did 
w'c learn the particulars of the foregoing nar¬ 
rative. Many were tlie sketches whicli tho 
enthusiastic artist made both of mother and 
children, whije I, who could command ‘he 
instriinientality of no material pencil, al- 
low’cd their loveliness to engrave itself on 
my iieart, to be represented by such colours 
,of language as are at my disposal. Tims 
has the reader been introducecl to Angelica 
and Teodulo, from whom we, with much 
satisfaction, lea||ud that both Basillu and 
Firmino were ir^med and prosperous; while 
Damianu continued a sullen bachelor. Such, 
upon honest and upright minds were the 
felicitous results of the Plague Treasube.” 

Mr. Harrison, the editor, has a very 
light domestic love story, entitled “ The 
Painter,” ■which the frontispiece illus¬ 
trates. We do not admire his taste in 
poetry, and we think he is too apt to 
mistake singularity for a new sort of 
genius. Neither ought he to praise his 
p'oets in the preface—that is the critic’s 
part if they deserve it. His own ap¬ 
proval and praise are manifested by the 
insertion of the contributions. 

And here we will allude to the preface 
in this week, which is edited by that 
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gentleman. “ If there be,” saya the 
^tor, “ any difference, in the feelings 
with which he comes forward with ano¬ 
ther volume, it consists in the increased 
pride and confidence with w£ich, while 
he hopes the prose will at least bear 
comparison with former years, he points 
to its poetical contents !!! “ Poetry,” 

he continues, is the department which 
he has ever cultivated with scrupulous 
care, and, he flatters himself, never with 
80 much success as in the present in¬ 
stance.” 

Shall we as reviewers, because a pret¬ 
ty book is presented to us, (one so indeed 
in its general matter, quantity of engrav¬ 
ings, tyrpe and finish,) flatter too ? or 
shall we without scruple present a speci¬ 
men of this choice poetry to the editor’s 
surely awakening judgment. Mistaken 
friendship, jrather than an opinion of its 
possessing merit, must indeed have gain¬ 
ed his heart to have suffered him to have 
given his approval of some of such intole¬ 
rable trash. If we are over severe, not the 
editor, but ourselves will have to answer 
for it—^but we think we are piloting the 
contributors and benefitting the expectant 
purchasers of the year 1841, as well as, 
in the end, the publisher’s themselves by 
a service of the greatest value, else would 
we not have taken so much pains in the 
doing it. We know full well that good 
and beautiful poetry is a very rare article 
in the present day, nor wt^d we have 
been thus warm in tlic editorial con¬ 
flict, had not the editor himself chal¬ 
lenged the opinions of every reviewer, 
who, by friendly or contemptuous silence 
might seem to agree in the merit of so 
unjustly lauded poetical contributions of 
“ Friendship’s Offering,” thinking them 
all the while beneath criticism. Read this, 

TO C. H. 

WITH MY FIRST BOOK. 

Thou wilt not spurn my gift; although it be 
1^ earliest venture on that sea of storms 
l^cre yoxing Ambition fondly dares tulauncli 
His argosy of hope in quest of fame. 

My voyage hath been a long one ; and,alas? 
My bark, unpiloted by genius’ star, 

Is drifting havenless; the deathless prize 
As distant now us ever. Let it pass— 

For, though the laurel will not grace my 
grave, 

Tliis “ frail memorial” will haply keep 
My memory green in many a heart that 
loved me, 
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And, it may be, in thine—when he, whose 
iiand 

Hath idly traced the perisliable page,. 

Is crumbling ashes, and his fame—a dream. 

We are far also from liking “Tlie 
Bride,” another poetical contribution. 

Neither to our taste is the “ Scjthian 
Guest,” by J. R. Christchurch, Oxford, 
although stated to be the author of 
the Scythian Banquet Song, “ which was 
much quoted by the periodicals last year.” 
The story is founded upon tlie ancient 
history tjjat when the master of a Scyth¬ 
ian family died, he was placed in his stiite 
chariot and carried to visit every one of 
liis blood relations, when each of them 
gave him and his attendants a splendid 
feast. The first verse opens witli the 
feast. Here is the second:— 

“ He comes—surged on by shont and lasli. 
His favourite courser flies; 

There’s phrenzy in its drooping dash, 

And sorrow in its eyes. 

Close on its hoofs the chariots crash, 

Their shook reins ring—^their axles flash— 
The charioteers are wild and rash ; 

Panting and cloven, the swift air feels 
The red breath of the whirling wheels, 
Hissing with heat, and drunk with speed 
Of wild delight, that seems to feed 
Upon the fire of its own flying; 

Yel he for whom they race is lying 
Motionless in his chariot, and still, 

Like one of weak desire or fettered will. 

Is it the sun-lulled sleep of weariness 
That weighs upon him? Lo? there is no 
stress 

Of slumber on his eyelids—some slow trance 
Seems dwelling o’er the darkness of his 
glance; 

Its depth is quiet, and its keenness cold 
As an eagle’s, quench’d with light’ning— 
the close fold 

Of liis strong anus is listless, like the twine 
Of withered weed along the waving line 
Of flowing streams; and o’er his face a 
strange 

Deep shadow is cast, which doth not move 
nor change." 

At the fifth verse the author seems to 
be at home and at ease. There is a 
smattering of genius, but the whole wants 
good taste and simplicity; faults the 
(young) author will never mend if he be 
unduly praised. lie has for his own 
great disadvantage made Byron’s ” lean 
days” too much his study. 

” The Poet’s Heritage,” a contribu¬ 
tion, which is particularly mentioned, 
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runs very prettily towards the latter part, 
about a third of the whole ; but we find 
nought in tine beginning suitable to the 
subject, nor worthy of the great pains 
bestowed upon it by the editor. 

“ For me my soul shall build a palace home, 
Blue-roofed above by ether’s ample dome, 
Where flowers shall drink the rainbow’s 
tearful ray. 

And silver fountains woiblc night and day. 
Bright shapes of love shall thrAig aroimd 
me there, 

Tncanmte visions of the wise and ^ir; 

There Lesbian Sappho, fresh from out the 
surge. 

Shall on repeat, poor swan! her ocean dirge; 
And ministering spirits round me flock, 

Like those which soothed Frometheus on 
his rock. 

The stars shall make me music as they rol'., 
And .love’s own nectar mantle in a bowl 
Fresh dewed by Hebe’s lip! Oh, who would 
lie 

Among the shards of earth, and never try 
One bold and skyward flight '! Foor si)irit 
bird, 

Whose dust-defiled pliunes have never stirred 
Toward their ether-home! say, wherefore 
buUd 

Thine own eternal prison cage, and gild 
Its bars thus gaily? Know’st not even he. 
The small mecluuiic of the mulberry-tree. 
Who spins around, in many a patient fold. 
His filmy shroud of vegetable gold,— 
Dreams of some future time, when from the 
gloom 

That curtains round his .ante-natal tomb. 

The sun shall wake to life a georgeous thing 
With robe of feathered show, and Psyche 
wing 

A child of light and air, and insect dove. 
Whose all of life is dedicate to love. 

Open to all the .application lies. 

Go to tlie worm, thou sluggard, and be 
wise!” 

Now pass wc on to the last poetical 
contribution editorially commended. It 
is by Thomas Miller, author of “ A 
Day in the Woods,” “ Royston Gower,” 
and “ Fair Rosamond ” which deserves 
all tliat has been said of it. We can only 
here quote one verse and we do so for the 
beautiful imagery in the sixth line :— 

“ See how tlie roof from clustering columns 
spnmg, 

Like some high forest-walk embowered 
and lone; 

No branch is there in wild disorder flung. 
But each arched bough lias witli its fellow 
grown, 
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Looking as if, while they in beauty hung. 
Their growth was checked, and changed 
at once to stone; 

The bundled stems of each low arm bereft 
And their wide-spreading boughs for span¬ 
ning arches left." 

'iJ 

In conclusion, wo trust that our 
comments, if just, may tend to render 
tlie next year’s Friendship’s Offering 
still more acceptable, and if over se¬ 
vere, that such was the service we in¬ 
tended, and ere we close the book, as 
a last peep, we cannot help feeling an 
awakening interest for the Scythian mo¬ 
ther :—her smiles, and Uiose of her in¬ 
telligent infant are growing fast to win 
our hearts and urge our piui to write in 
commendation of tliat which is so pret¬ 
tily and nobly presented to us. 


Forgef-nw-nof, for 1810. 

The illustrations of the “ Forgct-mc- 
not,” for the year 1840, commence with 
a whole lengtii likeness of the (iueon, 
drawn and engraved by Hall; next fol- 
I 0 W.S Count Egmont surrendering to tlie 
Duke of Alba, wliich is full of work, en¬ 
graved by Uall. The principal female 
figure in “ The Masquerade ” is spirited 
and elegant; it is drawn by T. Cof- 
bould, and engraved by Rolls. ‘ The 
Princes in the Tower’ would be an 
excellent plate, were it not for some 
extraordinary defect in the lower side of 
the cheek, and indeed the face itself, of 
Prince Richard ; the whole details of the 
chamber are well worthy of Leslie, but 
the lamplight surely could not fall as it 
does on the back of one of the princes, 
on the foot of the bed, and on the off side 
of the otlier prince ; wc suspect the lamp 
was not lighted when the artist mode the 
design, tliough far be it from us to say 
that he worked in tlie dark. The light 
falling as it appears to do in the print, 
must have also lit up the opposite side of 
the room, which excepting a ray on the 
face of a pendant picture, is in absolute 
darkness. Wc like very much the Eve of 
the Fisherman, and the mechanical rays 
are well darted. The maiden’s face and 
figure are good, although spoilt by the 
badly finished wrist and hand, and Leon’s 
face is too ajrchly feminine, even for 
a cooing fisherman-; the dog, too, leaps 
right merrily and playfully before them. 
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but the caULe would, for “ grandeur,** hur- 
prisc even the exhibitors of Smithfield. 

We present the Eve of the Bridal, by 
Mrs. Walker, as a short and agreeable 
outline of the bridal history. 

THE EVE OF THE BRIDAL. 

h 

BY MH8. WAX.KE11. 

" The corgeous light wanes fast away. 

Yet stifi the heavens look bright and gay. 
For clouds are floating o'er the sky. 

Of rosy, golden, purple dye, 

'nirough which the stars burst one by one, 
To tend and watch the setting sun. 

“ On balmy flower, and verdant Icafi 
Lie glittering tears—oh! not of grief— 

For who coiild wish the silver dews, 

Wliicli mingle with their rainbow hues, 
Were chased away!—or deem the stain, 
Like earthly tears, the type of pain! 

“ The breeze steals softly from the west, 
And rocks the trees to transient rest, 

Within whose deep and sheltering boughs, 
'llie nightingale pours forth her vows. 

“ It is the soft and silent hour. 

When mighty Love hath mightiest power 
To bind the heart, subdue the will. 

Bid Reason's cold stern voice be still. 

Oh! never sounds in Beauty’s ear 
'Hie whis])er’d word so sweet and dear. 

As when the gathering shadows hide 
The tell-tale cheek, which Feeling’s tide, 

[n one ftdl happy, joyous gush. 

Hath tinted with a crimson blush! 

*' So calm, so still, the scene around. 

Almost the heart's own echoes sound! 

How many a breast, on eve like this. 

Is steeped in rapture—filled with hliss ! 

But, ’mong thy maidens, sunny France, 

No eye beams forth a brighter glance. 

No bosom owns a deeper sj)ell 
Of holy joy, than thine, Estelle! 

The loved one wanders by thy side. 

He who the morrow chiims thee bride. 

“ Tliough wooed and won in humble guise, 
A lowly peasant in thine eyes, 

Kre yet another sun is pale. 

Fair damsel, thou shalt hear a tale 
Of fond deceit—shult learn that h'ate 
Hath destined thee to wealth and state. 

But not more dear will Leon be 
With pomp and power, Estelle, to thee, 
Thun now, when. Fortune’s gifts above, 
Thou deem’st thine only dower is—Love! ” 

“ The Ascent of the Virgin ” has two 
excellent figures. One angel seems, how¬ 
ever, to be in thraldom, as il’in the hands 
of some earthly attitudinarian ; we should 
be inclined to think that the figure allud¬ 
ed to is a novel introduction, the rest a 
copy liom some picture of much merit: 
it is painted by J. R. Herbert. 

In “Adeline,** the soft insinuatuig 


Adeline! we little expected to have met 
with a lovely creature the heart-broken 
child of sorrow and suffering. 

The picture “from the Kfe ’* is cleverly 
drawn % Miss J. Adams, and the face in 
particular is engraved by G. Adcock 
with great softness and effect. Now, 
gentle reader, peruse the melancholy 
history of this damsel, who, bom to lux¬ 
ury, from no fault of Iier own, had to 
support Ij^rsclf by undertaking die ardu¬ 
ous, ill requited, ill repaid, and unjustly 
depreciated duties of a governess. We 
trust, lufwever, that there are few such 
liearts os (hose of the head of the house in 
which it was Adeline’s lot to be instruc¬ 
tress. The narrative thus commences— 

“ Proceed wc now to select a few passages 
from the daily life of the governess. In a 
hack room of the dullest house of one of the 
dullest streets in London, stands a young 
and lovely female, surrounded by a group 
of children of different sexes, and of ages 
varying from four to fourteen. .So fair, so 
mild, so gentle, is the ]iresiding genius 
of the upartnient, tluit it might have 
seemed a temple dedicated to peace and 
concord, hut for the circumstance that any 
thing but peace reigned within its walls. 
A tsdl, genteel girl, iipparcutly about four¬ 
teen years of age, in a state of great excite¬ 
ment, and with a face rosy red, hnt by no 
ineims celestiall}' so, is engaged in a violent 
contest with her brother, three years her 
junior, whose clenched list, (irmly 8c( teeth, 
and lahonring breath, prove that the demons 
of passion and of pride have him just now 
completely in their power. A hook, the 
severed leaves of Avhicn lie scattered around, 
while the stronger backs are firmly grasped 
by each determined cuinhataiit, is evidently 
tile subject of dispute. The yoimger bro¬ 
thers and sisters, ranged on either side, 
though they are yet taking no active part 
in the fray, show by the heightened colour 
on their cheeks that they are only waiting 
for a signal to begin: while the governess, 
in a voice intended to he authoritative, but 
which is really far too feminine to he heard 
in such a Babel of sounds, is vainly endea¬ 
vouring to restore order. 

Suddenly the door opens. A majestic 
and well-dressed form appears. There is a 
momentary pause, but it is the lull that pre¬ 
cedes .the raging of the tempest. Tlie faces 
of the excited belligerents are tiuned fear¬ 
lessly towards their parent. The maternal 
arms are open to receive them, and, with 
ill-jndged fondness, the mother presses her 
offending children to her heart. “ Miss Las- 
celles,’’begins the governess, in an excul¬ 
patory tone—but the lady frowns a frown of 
the deepest anger, and, in accents which 
stippressed passion have rendered even mure 
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shrill and^ sharp than usual, reAises to hear 
aught against her daughter. 

“ T«1 me not,” she exelaims,^ rudely in- 
terrujpting; “ tell me not of Miss Lascelles. 
She^ is, vrhen properly managed, the most 
amiable, the most delightful, of children. 
No one has jret been able to discover the 
slightest farilt in the disposition of my adored 
Charlotte. Miss Morley, it is mean, it is 
base, to try to thror^ the blame upon your 
pupil.' 

“ ‘ But Master Charles, ma'am—" 

“ ‘ Charles, too, my brave, my manly boy 
and again she embraces him—‘ can any one 
look upon you and liave a heart to chide! 
Why, Miss Morley, why try to set me against 
my children?—^you who so little understand 
their characters, who are so entirely unable 
to appreciate their excellent qualities. I 
will not hear a word against them !” and the 
haughty lady is about to depart, but, as she 
turns to leave the room, her eye rests on 
the mild unruiiled features of the governess. 
A sense of injury, an expression of pity and 
forgiveness, is there, but no trace of anger— 
the shaft of malice has not struck home; the 
weaker party triumphs, great in its very 
weakness. Luckily, a fresh theme for in¬ 
sult presents itself to the memory of the 
discomfited—and, in a voice even less cuhn 
than before, she returns to the charge. 

” ‘ By the by, Miss Morley, my daughter 
last evening exiiosed either the ignorance or 
the negligence of her instructress, by her 
inability to answer even the most simple 
questions in geography. ’ 

” ‘I believe, and I regret it, ma'am'—and 
the governess speaks quickly, for this time 
she is determined to be heard—“ but you 
have yourself desired that Miss Lascelles 
should not be teazed with geography, it 
being a study to which she has the most de¬ 
cided aversion.' 

“ Again you are wrong—for Mr. Atlas, a 
member of the Geographical Society, who 
has uTitten a work on the science, who is an 
author. Miss Morley, gives it us his decided 
opinion that her genius points precisely in 
that direction. No, you do not, you never 
will, possess the tact necessary to discover 
and foster .the latent talents of children.' 
And, witli B ii'own of direful import, she 
takes her son and daughter by the hand, 
and, slamming the door violently after her, 
descends to the drawing-room. 

After the scene we have described, can it 
be wondered at that, when left to themsq^ves, 
the younger members of this ill-governed 
family, instead of returning to their seats 
and resuming their interrupted occupations, 
should form themselves into little groups, 
and, in tones wintered indeed, but so wlus- 
pered as to be perfectly audible to her against 
whom they are uttered, discuss plans of fu¬ 
ture rebellion against the authority of the 
governess! 

“ Change we now the scene. It is cveping, 
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and there are sounds' of revelry in that 
house. Lights gleam fkom every window ; 
fragrance issues from every aperture; ser¬ 
vants are running in all directions; and 

B and bustle reign throughout. In the 
ig-room a brilHant party is assembled; 
feathers wave; diamonds glisten; and yoimg 
hearts thrill with pleasure. In a distant 
corner of the room, oefore a grand piano, is 
seated the governess, simply yet genteelly 
attired. She is performing, with exquisite 
taste and pathos, one of Beethoven's {beau¬ 
tiful sonatas. There is silence; for every 
one feels that the best of music is issuing 
from beneath the touch of no common per¬ 
former; but no circle has formed itself 
around her; there is no ready hand to turn 
the leaves of her music-book; no kind voice 
near to whisper approbation—“ it is only 
the governess.” 

Those words have raised a line of demar¬ 
cation, which it would be high-treason 
against the laws of fashion for any one to 
overstep. A glass indeed is occasionally 
raised towards her, for she is very fair to 
look upon, but other notice receives she 
none; and when, at length, the music cea¬ 
ses and permission is granted to her to retire, 
no hand is extended to lead her to her seat. 
No wonder then that, as, with ^tottering 
steps, she threads her way to the bottom of 
the room, the memory of other days should 
rise to her mind—of days when she was 
herself the centre of a circle, the “ admired 
of all observers;" and when, after such an 
exhibition as the present, the voice of love 
breathed into her ear valued meed of praise; 
and no wonder that the big, bitter tear of 
regret fills her eye. 

The seat she has vacated is occupied, 
meanwhile, by a titled heiress, round whom 
lords and ladies range themselves with de¬ 
lighted expectation, vmile oflicious beaux vie 
with each other for the honour of performing 
those little acta of gallantry, for the exercise 
of which the vicinity of the piano aifords so 
fair a field—again music is beard, and an 
execrably executed Italian bravura is suc¬ 
ceeded by an almost deafening shout of 
applause. 

But the governess is too high-minded for 
envy; and, though her correct ear will not 
allow her to listen with pleasure to bad 
music, she is just now too much absorbed in 
a conversation that is going on, beside her, to 
admit of her drawing any comparisons un¬ 
favourable to the fair songstress. The speak¬ 
ers are two gentlemen of rank, one holding 
a prominent place in the world of literature, 
the otlier an equally honourable one in the 
councils of his sovereign; and they ore dis¬ 
cussing with much animation and ability a 
question of great public interest. Some¬ 
what retired from the crowd, they have sta¬ 
tioned themselves near the governess, whose 
earnest attention and intelligent countenance 
mark the interest with wnich she listens. 
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Her sorrows arc forgotten ; her resets have 
vanished; every faculty of her nnnd is ab¬ 
sorbed, and when, in the course of the oon- 
vci-sation, some aUusion is made to an author 
with whose name she is unacquainted, for¬ 
getful for a moment of the barrier between 
herself and Uie eloquent speaker, a question 
rises to her lips, it is only half uttered, for 
she remembers her situation, and suddenly 
checks herself. But the suppressed sound* 
causes the gendemon to look round ^ and 
even he, the frequenter of a court, the at¬ 
tendant on a youthful female sovereign, the 

S olishcd, the courteous, and gcnermly the 
umane—even he gazes at her with a rude 
stare, which so plainly expresses, “ It is 
only the Governess," that the sensitive, 
timid girl shrinks back, retires withm her¬ 
self, and, overcome with the painful convic¬ 
tion that there is not in that large assembly 
one individiuil who cares for her, steals 
away to her own aiiartment, there to weep 
in solitude over blighted fortune and dis¬ 
appointed ho]>cs. 

Oh! Uic nights of sleeplessness, succeed¬ 
ing days of mental and bodily toil, that the 
governess endures! Is it not enough—the 
tlwobbing temple, the feverish temple, the 
oppressed spirit—sufiiceth it not the disap¬ 
pointment resulting from a conscientious yet 
unsuccessful discharge ofirksomc duties—the 
weariness of pouring, for die hundredth dmc 


that ruling 'principle which bears sway alike 
in all countrieft—the love of self—is not 
borne dovm in ^e collision, the narrowest 
heart will* open itself vride to its fellow- 
countrymen. 

The governess has never before fdt so 
litde alone: her pupils become her friends, 
her equals: she is contented—^happy—and 
peace of mind soon works its usual change. 
Her step is lighter than of yore, her song 
more glad, and her countenance beams with 
unwonted ^limation. But, alas! the change, 
favourable as it seems, works her farther 
woe; for her blue eye, now radiant with joy, 
speaks bu* too eloquently to the bosom of 
me elder brother of her pupils, drawing 
from him ofiers as honourable to himself as 


they arc distasteful to his parents; and, 
though the heart of die maiden beats not 
responsive to bis vows—Cuthful as it is to 
the memory of its early blighted love—^dic 
weight of their displeasure falls on her. 
Prcsmnptuoiis!—that slic, die well-born, the 
higlily-educated, the intellectual, and the 
virtuous, should dare to render herself too 
pleasing to the junior clerk in a mercandic 
house, who, in addition to sundry expecta¬ 
tions from his father—^the fatiier, be it 
known, of iiiiio other childi'eii—possesses, 
sulncct indeed to the contingencies of trade 
and climate, a salary of £200 a year to lay 
at her feet! What, save instant dismiss.'il, 


ill vain, words of instruction in the obsti¬ 
nate car of dullness, bearing on her own 
already overcharged shoulders the weight of 
failure; but must the neglect or Insult of 
the world at large, be added—^perhaps the 
bitterest ingredient in her cup of suffering! 
And is this die reward of long years of study 
and coniinement ? Is this the emancipation 
of which the school-girl so fondly dreams ? 
Then liappicr she, who, with uncultivated 
but peaceml mind and healthful body, sits 
plattmg rushes by her cottage door. 

Eighteen months have passed, and the 
sickening longing for change is felt; even 
were it a change for the worse—and that is 
barely possible—^it would bring with it no¬ 
velty, excitement, and Hope. That deceit¬ 
ful goddess to whom, in all periods of life, 
but espcrially in youth, we cling so fondly 
and BO faithfully, pves wWspered promises 
of a happier lot. The die is cast, and the 
governess, with no tie to bind her to her 
country, consents to cross the sea. Won by 
the promises of strangers, who look kindly 
upon her, she wanders forth, and, dve thou¬ 
sand miles from the land of her nativity, 
seems for a time to have found the happi¬ 
ness she sought. There is something in me 
air of a foreign clime*that draws the natives 
of the same counts more closeljr to each 
other. Whatever mstance of station or of 
space may have sepuated them at home, 
they have there some sympathies in com¬ 
mon* 'Ilieir language, their hahiUs, even 
their prejudices, arc the same. And where 
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can expiate so great a crime! The fiat goes 
forth, and the governess is again upon the 
world. 

And now her inclinations turn once more 
toward.<i England; for though, witliin tlie 
limits of its sea-girt shores, there is nut one 
door that will voluntarily flv open at her a]*- 
proach, still, it is the tana of her birth ; it 
contains the graves of her parents, the spot 
that was once her home, and thither she re¬ 
turns. But enough has been said,— we will 
not trace her wanderings from bouse to 
house, in pursuit of that employment which 
the teeming columns of our newspapers hold 
out as so easy of attainment. We will not 
attend her in the drawing-rooms of the 
proud, the opulent, and the unfeeling. 
For some she is too young, for others too 
old —for some too diffident, and for some, to 
their shame be it spoken, too handsome. 
We will not further watch her, as she turns 
timidly away, with a vain endeavour to 
screen her blushing face from the imperti¬ 
nent glance of the liveried footman, who, 
after creeping reluctantly up the kitchen 
stairs, scarcely deigns to open the door suffi¬ 
ciently wide to permit the egress of the 
“ yoimg woman that has been idter the 
governess’s place." 

Poor Adeline! and will thy weak and fra- 

S ‘Ie form, thy delicate and sensitive mind, 
! able long to stand against tiie biting blast 
of adversity and neglect. Alas! no; the 
incipient blight of consumption, that cver- 
ready disguise qf a broken heart, is upon 
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thee. Thou art hastening to the grave, and 
better so while thy heart is softened by afBic- 
tion. ^ Yes, better far, in God’s good time, 
unrepiningly and ]iiously to die, than, with 
a broken constitution and a soured temper, 
to drag on a weary existence to the extreme 
ve»e of old age. 

Fare thee well, Adeline, my childhood’s 
play-fellow, my youth’s companion! Hap¬ 
pily for thee, there is another and a better 
world, one where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and where the weary %re for ever 
at rest. To tliat world art thou passing; 
and mayest thou find there the peace ftiat 
was denied thee in this!” • 

The “ Captive Princess,” with a heart 
turned almost to stone, in which the 
blood scarce seems to flow, looks pen¬ 
sively sad enough to tell the sharpness 
of her doom : but “ Alice Bertram, rr 
a Day-dreamer,” is a sort of every-day 
damsel and picture, and hardly adapted 
for a book which appears but once a 
year ; the detail is, however, pretty, and 
the engraving good. 

We cannot conclude without express¬ 
ing our gratitude to the editor for pro¬ 
viding us at the end of our labours with 
an elegant “ tiipestried chair,” in which 
we are delightedly conning over the se¬ 
veral agreeable and light articles from the 
pens of many established writers with 
which tin's interesting annual abounds. 


A Portraii of fits Grace the Duke of Wel- 
Unglon, in the undrc.ss of a Field Marshal, 
painted by Mr. .John Simpson, and engraved 
in mezzotint by Mr. 13. P. Gibbon, is exe¬ 
cuted in a bold, simple, yet extremely at¬ 
tractive style. Published by Mr. Moon. 

Wreck of the Forfarshire Steam Packet, 
published by Mr. Moon, 'riiosc talented 
marine draughtsmen, Messrs. II. P. Parker 
and J. H. Canniehnel, aided by the brilliant 
mezzotint of Mr. David Lucas, have con¬ 
jointly in the engraving before us most 
worthily served to commemorate that act of 
mental courage and generous heroism on the 
part of the intrepid Grace Darling and her 
father William Darling, the keqier of the 
Longstone Lighthouse, now so imniliar to 
every shore, plain and city of this island. 
From the votive wreath of Mr. T. K. Her- 
vey we cull and append the following elo¬ 
quent stanzas : 

Beneath a sky without a star 
On a sea without a wave. 

The dcs])erate shout of drowning men 
And woman’s sudden wail 
Heard through the pauses of the storm. 

In frequent moan or scream ; 

Like the wild nightmare sounds that vex 
The dreamer in a dream, 
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Tell where a faint and feeble few 
Are left of all that gallant crew. 

• • • • 

’Tis morn! and to that echoing rock 
What bright and blessed form 
Comes gliding like a thing of light 
Amid the wrathftd storm ? 

Hath he who hushed the waves of old, 

« And walked the foam-white sea. 

To where the lonely fisher-bark 
Lay tossing on the sea. 

Stretched forth his finger, strong to save 
From that wild tempest’s yawning grave ! 

Hath mercy heard the hiunan groaoB 
That rent the midnight air. 

And God his own sweet angel sent 
In answer to the prayer ? 

She cometh !—‘twos an angel’s part 
To pass yon dark abyss. 

And God hath spoken to the heart 
That dared a scene like fliis! 

Oh! many a witness, dauntless one! 

Shall one day meet thee at His throne 1 

The engraving is done upon a noble 
scale; and so peculiarly interesting a sub¬ 
ject will we hope render it a gratefiu tablet 
to interest all classes and grace all walls, 
public and private, tliroughout Great Bribun. 


The Haymarket Thkatre. During the 
past moiith a piece of extremely gootl and 
attractive humour has been brought out at 
this always well-frequented house, entitled 
* His Last Legs,' in which Power’s humour 
kejit the house in a continued roar of laugh¬ 
ter. It is likely to have a very long nm. 

Drvry Lane Theatre opened on Saturday, 
the 26tl) ultimo, under the new management 
of Mr. Hammond, late of the Strand Thea¬ 
tre; amongst the agreeable regulations of 
the new broom, are die sweeping away of 
all those minor in-door and at the door fees 
which arc a great annoyance to the public; 
now when the admission money is paid, the 
servants of the theatre arc the servants of 
the public, to open the doors, and take 
charge of whatever may be given them in 
the ^lape of bonnets, umbrellas, &c. 

The Pavilion Theatre (Mile-end),*— 
Agreeably to promise, we made a visit to 
this house, to see a new piece, being drama¬ 
tized from ’ Christmas Eve, or the Last Link 
of the. Chain,’ by E. Lancaster, Esq., a talc 
which was published in this (The Lady's) 
Magasdne, .tanuary 1, 1836. The dresses 
seemed to bo quite new and very cosdy, and 
the acting in some respects far from medio¬ 
crity; it heing however the night on which 
the Lord Mayor and his friends visited the 
‘ Eastern Institution,’ it is probable that on. 
that account the show of company in the 
boxes was unusually-scanty. Our opinion 
is not altered, diat this piece might be made 
most popular. 
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No. 798 .—Walking Drets. White satin 
capotte. The front is made to sit almost 
straight up, and is quite round to the face 
nearly meeting under the chin, where it 
is almost entmely sloped off (see plate); ^ 
the crown instead ofWne flat, is puffed'^ 
in the style of the cawl or a cap; a row 
of narrow blonde ^oes round the front, and 
a bunch of roses is placed at the left side, 
two full-blown roses are also under each 
side of the front of the bonnet. 

Dress of lilac silk with two flounces, the 
corsage is half high (demi-dholleUe), and 
the beeves full to the wrist; black silk 
manteau, lined and trimmed with green 
cMni (clouded) silk;' the manteau is, ac¬ 
cording to the present mode, only half high 
(like a dress) m the neck; the corsage & 
piices, fits nearly tight to the bust, in the form 
of a palatine cape. When the cloak is made 
of any woollen material, this piece is gene¬ 
rally velvet, in the present instance it is of 
silk; the sbirt of the manteau is full all 
roimd, and is confined at the waist by a cord 
and tassel; the sleeves, if they may be so called, 
are pieces, the entire length of the cloak, 
put on with a neat deal of fulness on the 
shoulders, but they are only attached to the 
cloak at top, imder the second row of trim¬ 
ming, the arm-holes are quite towards the 
front (see plate); the trimming, a facing of 
the same silk as the lining, is put in bands 
upon the corsage, giving it the appearrace 
of two cmes; a double row goes down'the 
front and another from top to bottom of 


each sleeve; collar of guipure, fastened in 
front with a large brooch; yellow kid gloves; 
cambricnifiles; black varnished leather shoes; 
hair in bandeaux. 

The Second Figure gives the back of the 
cloak, as well as that of the capotte. Laven¬ 
der silk dress. 

No. 799 /—Carriage Costume, Wadded 
dress of pale lilac satin; corsage tight to fit 
the bust, and en coeur. Capuchon d munches 
of plaid Bi.tin lined with pink satin and 
wadded; the back consists merclv of a ca- 
puchon or hood large enough to tiurow over 
the head at pleasure, it hangs as low as the 
waist; the sleeves are plain, and loose enough 
to go over the sleeves of the dress; the 
fronts are long en eeharpe (like the ends of 
the scarf); a cord and tassel to match goes 
round the waist and ties in front. Hat of 
mats gros de Naples, the front small and 
ivash-, the trimming is of cr^e lisse; un¬ 
derneath the front are a few flowei's mixed 
witli a light puffing of white gauze (see 
plate). Hair in smooth bands, fh-onnidre 
cambric ruffles; black kid shoes; yellow kid 
gloves. 

Second Figure .—Wadded dress of nut- 
brown satin; corsage tight and quite high at 
the neck. Hat of white satin trimmed with 
eripe lisse and a bunch of flowers at the 
left side. Scarf mantelet of plaid satin with 
a rounded cape (see plate), and trimmed all 
round with silk fringe; brodequins of dark 
slate colour, with kid fronts; collar en 
guipure. 


THE NEWEST MODES OF PXRIS. 

7B0H OVR OWN CORBBSFONDENT. 


Paris, October 23,1839. 

According to your desire, ma chere amie, 
I have sent yon a manteau of the very new¬ 
est form I could procure; you will think it 
very strange that it is not made high to 
the throat, but tliat would be quite outr^ at 
present, the grande mode being to wear every 
thing low in the neck. The weather is not 
very cold as yet, therefore the warm winter 
manteaux have not made their appearance. 
The materials for these autumn cloaks arc 
gros de Naples and satins lined with colour¬ 
ed silk; they may be wadded or not: how¬ 
ever 8 little wadding certainly improves 
them and renders them more seasonable. 
The winter manteaux, which will begin to be 
in requisition towards the end of November, 
are to ba made of velvet, satin de laine, and 
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rich satin broche, and many, on dit, will be 
trimmed with ermine and other furs. If 
these cloaks present any noureauti in form, 
you shall have due notice. I hope you like 
the capurhou a manches, it is quite new, and 
something out of the common. On fine days 
our belles still wear light silks and even 
coloured muslins, but they are rather on the 
decline. Rich silk, plain or figured, satin 
tine (plain) and broche, cachmeriennes, satin 
de laine, Icvantines, these are the materials 
most adopted just now, en attendant, the vel¬ 
vets and other winter dresses. Mousselines 
de laine are still to be seen, especially dark 
colours and rich pattenis. Several of these 
dresses that I have enumerated are wadded 
to make them more seasonable. 

Flounces, tucks, puffings and bouUlon 
[the court 
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trimininga are universally worn, except when 
the dresses are wadded; these ore never 
trimmed round the bottom, unless with a row 
of velvet or fur. 

The corsages are exactly such as 1 have 
been describing to you lately; to cross in 
front in folds (preferable to gathers) from 
the shotdder, they do not cross quite to the 
side, but merely about half a huger in the 
centre of the front. Plain corsages half high, 
sloped eti coeur is another make much in 
vogue. For evening dress they, arc tight, 
some A poinie, and some not, but these latter 
are without waistbands and arc merely u 
little longer waisted in the front than at back. 
You know it is reckoned becoming to the 
hgiu'e to have the waist sloped longer in 
front. 

The short sleeves arc very short, in two or 
three »abot* with falls of blonde or lacc be¬ 
tween. The long ones are tight on the 
shoulder, and the remainder full all the way 
down; and a little trimming, a puffing, or 
two tucks cut on the cross way, put on at 
the top of the fidl part of the sleeve. Tlie 
poignets (wrists) are deep, to admit of hand¬ 
some deep rufficB. 

Our balls have not begun yet, nor, I sup¬ 
pose, your’s. We have, however, little toi~ 
rkes dansnnfex. Book muslins are generally 
the toilette best adapted to these re-unions; 
by the way, I will tell you a #ccr<V de toilette, 
which I do not recollect having told you be¬ 
fore; it is, when you wear a book muslin 
dress, you should wear a liook inuslin petti¬ 
coat under it; the dress looks a thousand 
times better over th.at than over satin. 1 
have told you that these muslins embroidered 
in coloured worsteds or cottons in tambour 
work, are very fashionable. 

Hats—Satin and velvet hats are coming 
in for autumn ; the colours ai'c light, as 
white and mais satins, and pearl-grey vel¬ 
vets, but darker shades will be worn next 
month. The hats are very small, but the 
shapes are decidedly not pretty. They sit 
quite off the face, and form a round, instead 
of being close at the sides. 'I'he gauze and 
crape trimmings arc out, and satin ribbons 
worn instead. Feathers are also becoming 
more general. Half veils, or a deep fall of 
blonde on*the edge of the front arc rather 
on the increase. 

The black velvet shawls for winter are, 
they say, to be embroidered in coloured 
silks, some in tambour stitch, others in satin 
stitch, hut the silks, are to be twisted, not 
floss. These shawls will be trimmed with 
block lace. 

Muffs, I am told, will be quite de riguetir 
this winter. Ermine and other fur muffs will 
be worn, but des mauchom de fantaisie, are to 
be the rage. 1 have seen several in prepara¬ 
tion, some in velvet, embroidered or not, others 


of cashmere„ fine merinos, tatin de laine, or 
very rich thick broc^i silk, almost like da¬ 
mask. I have also seen them knit with large 
ivory needles, in chenille or lamb's wool, 
and very elegant and comfortable they are; 
those in lamb's wool are done in two colours 
as red and green, blue or orange, scarlet and 
black, they are well stuffed and wadded, and 
the lining which is likewise done in knitting 
Is in white wool, the stitch is the same as that 
in which the bed covers and foot-cushions 
are done. 

Knitting and netting are the favourite occu¬ 
pations of our ladies just now. Besides muffs, 
they knit shawls, and caps, called coiffures 
moyen dye, and pelerines, and little paletots 
or great coats for children, together with 
bed covers, cushions, foot stooh, &c. In 
netting we have pretty scarfs, shawls, ei~ 
phaliMs to wear rinder the bonnet, and ze- 
phgrines, an improvement upon the latter 
tuticle; besides tliese, mittens, cuffs, &c., are 
net in silk ; we have also brodequins and 
gaiters done both in netting ana knitting. 
This is nice warm work for the winter. But 
many of our demoiselles are spoiling their 
eyes over guipure collars, berthes and ruffles; 
tfiis guipure or application is certainly very 
beautiful when dune, but very trying and 
tedious to do. 

The pretty fashion of fanchons has quite 
come in, they are made of velvet (various 
colours) and trimmed with lace, flowers, or 
marabouts. 

We have ,a sort of manteau or loose pe¬ 
lisse for wearing at the Opera or over a ball- 
dress. It is made like a loose dressing gown 
with very full sleeves, and a hood to draw 
over the head at pleasure, the length is 
about to the knees. It is 'made of satin, 
and lined and trimmed with swansdown; 1 
recommend it to your notice. 

Fur it seems will be very fashionable this 
winter (swansdown also); it will be worn in¬ 
stead of lace, t«> trim shawls and dresses. 

Hair.—^Thc back hair is still worn as low 
as possible, it is twisted \m in a coil or braids 
in the form of a figure of eight, placed thus 
00 , but as near the back of tlie neck as pos¬ 
sible. The front hair is worn in ringlets, 
bands or braids d la her the. Feronnieres are 
still fashionable. 

The prevailing colours are for hats, grey,' 
white, pink and nta'is; for dresses, lavender, 
lilac, nut-brown, and dark claret. 

En attendant les nmveautis d'kiver, I shall 
say mlieu ma beUe 

je t-embrasse tendrement 
toute A toi, 

L. de F- 
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THE QUEEN’S GAZETTE. 


VIVAT REGINA. 


September 29.—^Windsor:—Her Majesty and 
H. K. H. the Duchess of Kent, attended divine 
service in.Bt GeoT|p;’B Chapel. In the afternoon 
the Queen attended by a numerous )>arty from 
the Caatlc, proraenadtMl on the East Terrace. 

30.—Windsor :—The Queen held a Privy 
Council, and received a visit from 11. II. H. the 
Duke of Sussex, from Kennington. Nearly the 
whole of the visitors at the Castle rode out with 
Her Majesty on horseback, passinft tlirough the 
Long Walk. 

October 1.2.—Windsor:—Her Majesty and a 
numerous equestrian party, as well of the Castle 
as of the Royal Household, rode out during 
the afternoon in the drives of the forest. 

3. —General Alava the Spanisli Minister ar¬ 
rived on a visit to her Majesty. 

4. —Windsor :—The Royal party were pre¬ 
vented leaving the Castle in consequence of the 
wet weather. 

3.—Windsor; — H. R.' H. the Duchess of 
Kent, left Windsor, for Kensington and re¬ 
turned to the Castle in the evening to dinner. 

6. —Windsor, (Sunday) Her Majesty and 
11. R. 11. the iWhcss of Kent attended divine 
service in St. George’s Chapel. In the after¬ 
noon the Queen attended by’a large party from 
the Casde, walked once round the East Terrace, 
where the public are admitted, and afterwards 
promenaded in her private wdk, the bands of 
Life Guards and 4dtli, regiment being in atten¬ 
dance, and performing in the parterre. 

7. —Windsor.—Her Miyestytbe Queen Dow- 
.Tger, attended by Viscount llavrington and tin' 
Iton. Miss Mitchell, left Bushy-house, on a 
visit to the Queen at Windsor Castle. 

8. —Windsor:—The Queen, the Queen Dow¬ 
ager, and H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent left 
the C<i8tlefor a drive in the Green Park, the 
ladies of Her Majesty’s suite following in three 
ciirriages and the whole of the gentlemen at the 
Castle following the illustrious jiarty on horse¬ 
back. 

9. —Windsor:—The Queen Dowager took her 
departure irom the Castle for Frogmort' Lodge, 
the residence of the Princess Augusta. The 
Queen did not take her accustomed airing. 

10. —Windsor.—Her Majesty and H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Kent took an airing together in a 
pony carriage, during the afternoon, in the Park, 
the Countess of Sandwich attending the Queen. 
A numerous party attended on horseback. The 
Hereditai^ nince (Ernest) and IMnce Albert 
of Saxe Coburg Gotha, landed at the tower 
from the oontinenb Their Serene H. H. shortly 
afterwards left town for Windsor Castle on a 
visit to the Queen. 

11. —Windsor :—The Queen, the Duchess 
of Kent, and the Prince Ernest and Prince Al¬ 
bert, rode out on horseback in the Great Park, 
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attended byuiearly all the visitors at the Castle, 
on horseback or in open carriages. 

12. —Windsor ;—ller Majesty, and nearly 
all the visitors and Royal household at the Cas¬ 
tle took an airing in the afternoon in the Great 
Park, either on horselxick or in pony phae¬ 
tons. 

13. —Windsor:—(Sunday). HerMgjcsty, the 
Duchess of Kent, and the Hereditary Fnnees 
Ernest and Albert, of Saxe Coburg Gotha, at¬ 
tended divine service in the morning at the 
Chapel Roy.al, St. George’s. In the afternoon 
the Queen, attended by her Royal visitors and 
suite walked on the East Terrace, the bands of 
thf' Life Guards and Rifles being both in atten¬ 
dance in the Grand Parterre, and playing alter¬ 
nately. Her Majesty and the illustrious party 
walked once round the outer Terrace, and then 
promenaded in Her Majesty’s private walk. 

14. —Windsor:—Her Majesty accompanied 
by H. IL H. the Duchess of Kent and the 
Princes Ernest and Alb(<rt of Coburg Gotha, 
rode out on horseback in the afternoon through 
the Long W'alk to the Forest and Great P.ark 
Drives. A numerous {larty from the Castle 
attended. 

Ifi.—Windsor.—H. K. H. the Duchess of 
Kent accompanied by their S. H. H. the Princes 
of Saxe Coburg Gotha went to visit the Duke 
and Duchess of Cambridge at Kew, and return¬ 
ed to the Castle in the afternoon. Her Majesty 
attended by most of her visitors took an eques¬ 
trian airing in the Park. 

17.—Windsor :—The Queen rode out on 
horseback, in the afternoon, accoinptinied by her 
Royal visitors and attended by several of the 
Royal suite, and enjoyed the sport of coursing 
in the Home Park for two hours during the 
morning. 

19. —Windsor.—Her M.ajcsty took her accus¬ 
tomed equestrian exercise in the afternoon, at¬ 
tended by a numerous party. 

20. —(Sunday).—Windsor:—Hcr Majesty ac- 
comimnied by the Duchess of Kent and H. S. H. 
Albert of Saxe Coburg attended divine service 
in tlie morning at St. George’s Chapel, and in 
tlie afternoon promenaded on the East Ter¬ 
race. 

21. — Windsor:—^The Queen held a Privy 
Council, and afterwards rode out on horseback, 
accompanied by Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg; 
a numerous equestrian party followed. 

22. —-Windsor:—^The Queen rode out in the 
Park during the afternoon, imeompanied by 
Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg and attended by 
a numerous suite. 

23. —In consequence of the rain the expected 
review of troops was put olf. 

26.—Windsor: Her Majesty, acr.ompanied by 
Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg, rode out in the 
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Park during the afternoon, attended by her 
suite. 

26. —Windsor: The Queen, aocompanlcd by 
Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg, rode in the Park 
during the afternoon, attend^ by the whole of 
the Royal visitors and suite, cither on horseback 
or in carriages. 

27. —^Windsor (Sunday): The Queen attended 
divine service at St George’s chapel. In the 
afternoon Her Majesty descended from the 
royal apartments to the csist terrace accompanied 
by the Duchess of Kent and Prince Albert of 
Saxe Coburg. Returning to the ymer terrace 
or private walk. Her Majesty promenaded there 
some time. 

28. —Windsor: Her Majesty did ijpt take her 
unsuul ride in the Park. 


WALKS, RIDES AND DRIVE.S, &C. 

The Queen-Dowager, Oct 8. 

H. R. H. tile Duchess of Kent, Sept 2b, Oct. P, 
8, 10, 11, 13, 14, 20, 27. 

11. S. H. Prince Krnest of Saxe C.oburg Gotha, 
Oct 11, 12, 1.‘5, 14, 18, 10,20, 21. 

II. S. If. Priiici- Albert of Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
t)ct 11, 12, 13, 14, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 25, 2«, 
27. 

The Lord Chancellor, t)ct 21, 25. 

Viscount Melbourne, Sept 29. t)et 1, 3,10, 11, 
20, 22, 21, 22, 25. 

Earl of Surrey, Sept 29. Oct. 1, 6, 10, 11, 12, 

13. 

Countess of Sandwich, Sept. 29. Oct. 0, 11, 
1.3,14. 

Lady Ch.arlotte Dundiis, Sept 2,9. Oct 1, 2, 
,3, 6, 10,11, 12, 13, 14, 19, 20, 21. 

Lord Ryrou, Sept. 29. 

Viscount Palmerston, Sept 29. Oct 1, 11. 

Hon. Major Keppel, Sq)t. 29. 

Itaroness Lehzen, Sept. 29. Oct 1, 2,3,12,13, 

14. 19, 21, 22. 

Hon. Miss Spring Rice, Sept. 29. Oct. 1. 

Lord John Russell, Oct 1. 
lU. Hon. T. F. Haring, Oct 1. 

Sir John Hobhouse, Oct 1. 

Ht lion. U. Labouchere, Oct. 1. 

Miss Quentin, Oct. 1, 2, 11, 14. 

Sir G. Quentin. Oct 1, 3, 14, 21, 22. 

Viscount Falkland, Oct 3, 6, 10, 11, 13, 14, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 25. 

Hon. Miss Cocks, Oct fi, 10, 13, 14, 20. 

21 22 . 

Hon. MissPaget, Oct 6. 10, 13,14, 20, 25. 
Hon. Miss Campbell, Oct 6, 10. 

Hon E. Byng, Oct 6, 10, 11. 

Hon. W. Cowiier, Oct 6, 20. 

Sir W. Lumlcy, Oct 6, 10, 11,13, 14. 

Hon. Col. Grey, Oct 6,10, 11, 14, 21, 22, 

Hoii Mrs. Gnsy, Oct 25. 

Lord Alfred Paget, Oct 10, 11, 12, 14, 19, 

20 . 

MarijuiB of Normanby, Oct 11, 21. 
lion, W. Temple, Oct 11, 14. 
lion. [C. A. Murray, Oct 11, 12, 13. 14, 20, 
22 ." 

Count Kalowrath, Oct. 11, 13,14, 20, 22, 25, 
Baron Alvenslcbcn, Oct 11, 13,14, 20, 22. 
Marchioness of Tavistock, Oct 20. 

Hon. Miss Pitt, Oct 20, 21, 

Lady Ciuroline Barrington, Oct 20, 21, 22, 25. 
"Sir F. Stovin, Oct 20, 21, 25, 

HAOAZINX.] 


QUESTS AT THE ROYAL TABLE. 

H. M. the Queen Dowager, Oct 7. 8. 

H. R. H. the PrinoesB Augusta, Oct 2, 8, 16, 
IS. 

H. R, H. the Duchess of Kent, Sept 30. Oct 

I, 3, 8,11,17,18. 21, 24,25,29. 

H. S. II. Prince Ernest of Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
Oct 11, 17 18, 21,24, 25, 29. 

H. S. H. Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
Oct 11, 17, 18,21,26, 29. 

Prince Esterhazy, Oct 14, 

The Lord Chancellor, Sept 30. Oct. 1, 21. 
Viscount Melbourne, Sept 30. Oct 1,3, 8, 11, 
17, 18,21,24,25,29. 

Viscount Palmerston, Sept. 30. Oct 1-, 3, 8, 

II, 17,21,24,25, 29. 

Lord John Russell, Sept .30, Oct 1, 15. 
lit Uoii. F. T. Baring, Sept 30. Oct 1. 

Sir John Hobhouse, Sept 30. Oct 1. 

Rt Hon. H. Labouchere, Sept 30. Oct 1. 
lit Hon. T. B. Macaulcy, Sept 30. Oct 1. 
Hon. W. Bathurst, Sep. 30. 

Lady Charlotte Dundas, Sept. 30. Oct 1, 3, 8 

17, 18, 21, 24, 26, 29 

Baroness Lehzen, Sept 30. Oet, 1, 3, 8, 11, 17, 

18, 21, 24, 2.5, 29. 

Hon. Miss Paget, Sept .30. Oct 1, 2, 3, 8,17, 
18, 21, 29. 

Hon. Miss Pitt, Sept. 30 Oct 1, 3, 11, 17, 18 
21, 24. 

Hon. Miss Spring Rice, Sept, 30. Oct 1. 

Hon. hliss I'ocks. Oct3,8, 11,17, 18,21 24,29. 
I Ion. Mrs. G. Campbell, Sept. .30. Oct. 1, 8, 
8 , 11 . 

Hun. Miss Mitchell, Oct 8. 

Hoti. Major Keppel, Sept ,30. Oct 1. 

Col. Wemyss, Sept. .30. Oct I. 

Miss Wynyard, Oct 2. 

The Wurtemberg Minister, Oct. 2, 

Earl and Countess of Uxbridge, Oct 2, 4,8,11, 
14, 16, 18, 21,24. 

Ladies Elcanora and Constance Paget, Oct. 2, 
8, 11, 14, 16. 

Earl of Sandwich, Oct. 2, .3, 8. 

Hon. Col. Cavendish, Oct. 2, 4. 

Gciuo-al Alava, Oct. 3. 

Lady Mary Howard, Oct. ,3. 

(’ouiitess of Surrey, Oct .3, 18. 

Hon. W. (’owper, Oct 3, 17, 21. 

Viscount FalklamI, Oct 3, 8, II, 17, 18, 21,24. 
Sir W. Lumley, Oct. 3, 8, 11. 
lion. Col. Grey, Oct .3, 8, 11, 17, 18, 21, 24. 

29. 

Hon. Mrs. Grey, 25, 29. 

Ifun. G. I^ug, Oct 4, 11. 

Vise, and Viscountess Barrington, Oct 7, 8. 
Lord A. P.aget, Oct 8, 11, 17, 18, 21, 24, 25. 
Lady C. Bai-rington, Oct 8, 11, 17, 18, 21, 24 
25. 

Baron Alvenslehcn, Oct 11, 17,18, 21, 25, 29. 
lion. W. Temple, Oct 10,11. 

Count Kalowrath, Oct 11, 17,18, 21,24,25,29. 
Hon. C. A. Murray, Oct 11,17,18,21,24,25,20 
Marchioness of Cianricarde, Oct 10, 11. 
Marquis of Normanby, Oct 10, 11, 21. 

Earl and Countess of Granville, Oct 10,11. 
Dow. Lady Lyttelton, Oct 22, 24, 25, 29. 

Hun Miss Lyttelton Oct 24, 25, 29. 

Hon. W. Bathurst, Oct. 21, 25, 29. 

Mr. G. E. Anson, Oct 21. 

Miss Lavinia Lyttletod, 25, 29. 

Sir F. Stovin, Oct 17,18, 21, 24. 
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[In every case it would be well to furnish the number of the public register as well as the name 
of the church, chapel, or place where each particular ceremony is performed.] 


BIRTHS. 

Alexander, lady of N. O—, Esq., of a son; 
Chowrinchee, E. L, May 22. 

Angelo, lady of Capt F., Judge Adv. Gen., of 
a daughter; Mussoorie, E. /., May 12. 

Augltes, lady of the Rev.,of a son, Mhow; E.I., 
July 19. 

Baniett, lady of Capt of a daughter; Kulladghee, 
Ma^ 20. 

Beattie, lady of Alex., Esq., civil surgeon, of a 
daughter; Allahabad, E. /., June 23. 

Bowie, lady of Mr. of a son; Madras, May 19. 

Brotherton, the lady of the Rev. J—, of ^a 
daughter; Tanjorc, July 12. 

Candy, lady of Capt J—, of a son; Poona, 
May 23. 

Carey, Mrs. Elizabeth, of a daughter; Girgauni, 
E. L, July 23. 

Chitty, lady of S. C., Esq., of a daughter, still 
horn-, Calpentcen, E. /., April 11. 

Codrington, lady of Capt R. C—, A. A. Q. M. 
Gen., of a sou, Simla, E, I. ; June 6. 

Cole, lady of Edward M. Esq., of a son; Fort 
Beaufort, June 11. 

Crawfurd, lady of Major G—, Royal Artillery, 
of a son; Simla, £. L, June 27. 

Cunibcrlcge, lady of Capt E. A., 73, N. I., of a 
daughter; Sylhet, E. /., M.^y j2. 

Dadclszen, lady of the Rev. II. V., of a son, 
Veper/; July 4. 

Davidson, lady of J., Esq., of a son ; Chandcr- 
iiagore, E. /., July 3. 

Dela Combe, lady of Capt, of a daughter; Ya* 
nam, July 6. 

Doveton, lady of Capt, of a son; ('olcutta, 
May 21. 

Delafosse, lady of Major D—.Horse Artillery, 
of a daughter; Mussoorie, E. /., June 16 

Duihn, lady of Lieut Charles, interp. and Q. 
mast, 26th, 1. N., of a son (still born), Mee¬ 
rut, E. /., May 19. 

Fortescue, lady of J. C., Esq., of a daughter; 
Ootacamund, July 3. 

Gerrard, lady of Capt, of a daughter; Ootaca- 
raund. May 26. 

Gordon, lady of the Rev. J. W., of a son; Viza- 
gapitam. May 24. 

Grubb, lady of W. M., Esq., of a son ; Madras 
artillery. May 6. 

Holy, lady of G. J., Esq., of a daughter, Secmi- 
derabad, June 24^ 

Hughes, l^y of Rev. II. of a son; Mhow, E. 
July 19. 

Kelly, lady of Dr., of a son, Chiiaw; June 25. 

Kelner, lady of Lieut J., of a son; Mhow, 
June 18. 

Lane, lady of H. J., Esq., civil service, of a 
daughter; Ghazeepore, E. /., June20. 

Lechroere, lady of Capt, of a daughter, at Fort 
George, July 23. 
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Lemondine«lady of James A., Esq., of a son; 
Calcutta, July 9. 

Lumsden, ladjr of J. (j.. Esq., of a daughter; 
Rutnag-herric, July 18. 

Makenzie, lady of A. J., Esq., of a daughter; 
Tanjore, July 7. 

Melveil, lady of Capt, of a son; Bhooj, June 

12 . 

Milner, lady of Capt, F. C., 36 N. of a 
daughter, Jamulpore, E. /., May 7. 
Montifiore, lady of Surgeon, of a daughter ; 
Byculla, May 30. 

Montgomerie, lady of £., Esq., of a daughter; 
Byculla, June 27. 

Montmorency, lady of Capt, R. H. De,, of a 
daughter, Calcutta, June 19. 

Morphett, lady of Capt of a daughter; Canna- 
nore, June 30. 

Morris, Mrs. James, of a son, Poona, June 8. 
Neave, lady of W. A., Esq. of a daughter; 
Ootacamund June 18. 

Newberry, lady of E., Esq., of a son; Guntoor, 
June 30. 

Onslow, lady of J., Esq., of a son, Chittoor, 
June 12. 

Owen, lady of Martyrosc, S., Esq., of a daugh¬ 
ter, Calcutta, July 8. 

Pollock, lady of Lieut, D. J., sub-assistant, com. 

geii. of a daughter, Nusscerabad, E. /., May 14. 
Prattle, lady of Lieut Col. William, O., of a son 
(still bom); Cawnpore, E. /., June 16. 
Ramsay, lady of Capt, of a son; Madras, May 
21 . 

Raikes, lady of a son; Chittagony, £. /., June 
28. 

Readc, lady, of E. A., Esq., C. S., of a son ; 

Goruckpoor, E. 1., May 19. 

Robertson, Mrs., of a daughter; Swellandam, 
May 23. 

Rutherford, lady of Capt, 28th N. J. of a daugh¬ 
ter; Simla, E. /., May 12. 

Skelton, lady of G. H., Esq., of a daughter; 
May 31. 

Sykes, Mrs. J., of a son; Calcutta, July 11. 
Smith, lady of C. I., surgeon, of a daughter; 
Bangalore, July 3. 

Thompson, lady of the Rev. James C., of a son; 
Calcutta, June 14. 

Townley, Mrs., of a daughter; Mossel Bay, May 
18. 

Toke, lady of John S—, Esq., surgeon, 1st, 
N. L, of a daughter; Saugor, Central India, 
May 18. 

Wallace, lady of Miq'or, of a son ; May 9. 
Waters, lady of G. I., -Esq., of a daughter ; 
Trichinopoly, July 7. 

Welchman, lady of Lieut A., A. G. of the army, 
of a son (since dead); Calcutta, May 18. 
Welsh, lady of Lieut W. H., of a daughter; 
Mazagon, July 2. 
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White, lady of It, Eiq., of a son, Madras, 

Williams, lady of J., Esq., of twin sons (they 
^ived only a few hours) j Bombay, June 1. 

Williams, lady of £., of aeon; Kiddefpore Park, 
July 11. ^ 

Woods, lady of N. A., M. D., of a daughter, 
Hingolee; June 28. 

Worrall, lady of J., Esq,, M. D., 4th local horse, 
of a daughter; Nusseerabad, E. /., June 6. 

Wynter, lady of Capt, of a son, Jubbalpere, 
E. May 10. ^ 

Young, lady of W. It, Esq., civil service of a 
son, Calcuttii, June 30. • 

Yule, lady of J. William, Esq., of a son, Peep- 
rah, Champarun,/,, June 20. 

Zuderberg, Mrs. Doctor —, of a !Mn, at tlie 
Paorl, MaySl. 

MARRIAGES. 

Ashton, Marianne, only siir. il, of the late John 

-,Es<]., to the Right Mon. Thomas Fraiik- 

bind Lewis; Si. Geor/rr's, Jlauovrr-sqttiire, 
OcL 15. 

Baker, Frances, rf. of Wm,- , Esq., of Old 

Ford, to Mr. Jonathan Shorn, son of the 
late Miqor-; Bow Church, Oct. 17. 

B.'tyne, Hay, d. of Rev, K.-,dec., to the Rev. 

llobcrt Nesbit; Amhrolie, June 2,'5. 

Burfield, Anna Eliza, 2»r/ d. of Robert-, 

Esq., of Whitmore House, to J. W. S. Cow¬ 
ard, surgeon, of Kensington ; Uoxton, Oct. 3. 

Bevaii, Mfny J., //. d. of the bate Charles-, 

E.sq., of Devonshire-place, to the Rev. Tho¬ 
mas Yard,of Red-hill, Hants; Trhiitq Church, 
Oct. 1*7. 

Bevington, Hannah, iird d. of Samuel-, 

Esq., by the Rev. Richard Cattermole, to 
Henry Merrick Elderton, Esq., of Brixton ; 
SI. James's Church, Bermondseq, Oct. 16. 

Blaker, Elizabeth, oiih/ d. of G. -, Esq., 

Patchnm, to Thomfis, C. Renshaw, Esq., Bar- 
rister-al-law, Lincoln’s-inn '• Patcham, Oct. 8, 

Bodien, Malvina, 2(1// d. of Christopher-, 

Flsq., to Mr. J. P. Phillips, both of Camber¬ 
well; ICe.sImimlrr, Oct. 5. 

Brunimell, Isabella Maria, d. of George -, 

dec., to Henry Alexander, Esq., jun. ; Brigh¬ 
ton, Oct 12. 

Burn, Helen 3.,2nd d. of Captain-, to Hugh 

Cheapo, Esq., M.D.; Madras, July 17. 

Butler, Harriet, Srd d. of Frederick-, Chel¬ 

sea, to Wm. K. Hodges, Esq., of Streatham- 
liill, Surrey; Chelsea, Oct. IM. 

Calthrop, Elizabeth Ann, eld. d. of R.-, 

Esq., of Swineshead-abbey, to Thomas Web¬ 
ster, Esq. M.A. of Cmnbridge, and Lincoln’s- 
inn ; Swineshead, Oct 16. 

Calcn^, Fanny, d. of T. C. L.-, Esq., of An- 

easter, Lincolnshire, to the Rev. ^ederick 
Myers, M.A., of Cambridge ; Oct 11. 

Ccanipbell, Isabella Janet, 3rd d. of Sir Duncan 

-, liart, of Barialdine, Argylcshirc, to 

Hugh Beaver, Esq., of Glyngarth, Anglesea ; 
Beaumaris, Oct. 10. • 

ClmfTers, Augusta, 2ud d. of W.-, Esq., of 

Streatham, to Mr. J. C. Mothley, of Frith- 
street, Soho ; Sirealham, Oct. 3. 

Child, Harriet Anne, 2nd d. of Robert ——, 
Esq., Russell-square, to the Rev. 11. R. Rolfe, 
B.A., of Canibndge; Oct 8, 

MASAKIMZ.] 


Cleghom, Ann, y. d. of the late George-, 

Esq., to John Anderson, Esq.; Caicuttai 
June 30. 

Cleophas, M., to Mr. G. H. Rosebomc; at 
Camupore, E.I., March 7, 

Cook, Charlotte, 2nd d. of the late Gregoir 

-, Esq. of Oxford-terrace, to Thomas Hill, 

Esq., of Cork ; Paddington, Oct 15. 

Daiferue, Anna, d. of John-, Esq., of Peck- 

ham, to Mr. George Gibb, Stock Exchange; 
Marlborough Chapel, Old Kent-road, Oct 1. 

Dalignon, Fanny Theresa, 2ud d. of the Rev. 
J. ——, Rector of Hilllmrough, Norfolk, to 
the Rev. C. C, Bartholomew; HiWtarough, 
Sep. 25. 

Davis, Julia, y. d. of Samuel-, Esq., of Port- 

land-place, dec., to John Edwards Lyoll, Esq., 
Park-crescent; All Souls, St. Mary-le-bone, 
Oct 17. 

Dawson, Mary, 2nd d. of the late Richard-, 

Esq., of Liverpool, to C. P. Berkeley, of 
Oundle, Northamptonshire ; Liverpool, Oct 3. 

Dray, Pheebe, y. d. of C. J. Le -, Esq., of 

Newman-street, to Albert Davis, Esq., of 
Finsbury-squarc; Oct 16. 

Du Pre, Sarah, 2nd d. of the Rev. T.-, of 

Willoughby, Lincolnshire, to John Noble 
('lough, Es(|., of Bridgenorth; BerJehampstead, 
Oct 3. 

Du Pre, Emily, 3rd d. of the above, to Henry 
Kennedy, Esq., Eltham, Kent; Berklutinji- 
stead, Oct 3. 

Ebbart, Frances Catherine, 2nd d. of the late 

Major-, to George Blugg, Esq., of Buck- 

lersbury; SI. Luke’s, Chelsea, Oct. 15. 

Enoch Anne, R., only d. of CapUiin-, Welsh 

Fusileers, to Dr. Lewis, of the 4th (King's 
Own) Regiment; St. George’s, Hauover-square, 
Oct 1. 

Farmer, Jane, 2nd d. of Thomas-, Esq., of 

Gunnersbury House, Middlesex, to P. B. 
Hall, Esq., of Cadogan-place; Eating, Oc¬ 
tober, 3. 

Finalas, Caroline, 3rd d. of John-, Esq., to 

J. A. Lawson, Esq., M.D., 11.A., Port Louis, 
Maurilitis, June 5. 

Freeman, Elizabeth B., 2nd d. of William-, 

Esq., of Norwich, to Mr. Adolphus Acker¬ 
man, of the Strand ; Norwich, Oct 8. 

Gale, Margaret, relict of the late Mr. C.-, 

to Mr. J. £. Dunn ; Calcutta, May 16. 

Gibbs, Rebecca, only d. of Thomas-, Esq., 

to John R. Bergue, Esq., Brampton, Sep. 28. 

Gibson, Christiana, G. T. d. of the late Rev. 

J. G. -, to the Rev. Thomas Bissland, 

Chaplain to Lord Bexley ; Holyburn, Hants, 
Oct 3. 

GilFard, Barbara, D., d. of the late Thomas 

-, Esq., of Chillington, Sbiffordshire, to 

William Lacon Childe, Esq., Kenlet, Shrop¬ 
shire ; Bujcton, Sep. 26. 

Goldsmid, Emily, eld. d. of A. A. -, Esq., 

Cavendish-square, to M. Jules Avigdor, of 
Nice; Oct 7. 

Glynes, Lydia H., 4tA d. of the late C. W-, 

Esq., of America-square, to Mr. John Free¬ 
man, of St John’s Wood ; West Hackney, 
Sept 30. 

Grazebrook, Matilda, y. d. of the late Michael 

-, of Audnam, Staffordshire, to Richard 

Brettell, Esq., of Lutley, Salop; Kingswinford, 
Oct 15. 
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Gr«sley, Elizabeth, j(. i. of Richard ——, Esq., 
of Mercden, Warwickshire, to Alexander 
Clotworthy Dawson, Esq., of Carrickfergus ; 
Paris, Oct. 7. 

Grimwood, Rosetta, eld. d. of Thomaa - , 

Esq., to Mr. Richard Banks; Woodbridge, 
Oct. 3. 

Hall, Mary Ann, only d. of the late Reginald 
—-“s Esq., of Tristans Hall, Essex, to Mr. 
William Lucas, of Battlea-bridge; Buttsbury, 
Oct 3. 

Heath, Elizabeth, &th d. of the late A -, 

Esq., of Camberwell, New-road, to Mr. 
John Dickson, of Kenningtou; Camberwell, 
Oct 1. 

Heath, Fanny J., 2nd d. of Charles- , Esq., 

to Edward Corbould, Esq., of Southampton- 
street, Fitzroy-square ; St. Pancras, Sept. 28. 

Henderson, Margaret, eld. d. of James -, 

Esq., late Consul-genm'al for Colombia, to 
Captain George Crossdailc; Mary-le-hmw 
Church, Oct 5. 

Hodges, Frances Mary, eld. d. of William-, 

Esq., to James, Butler, Esq.; Chelsea, Oct. 
19. 

Hopewell, Mary, F., eld. d. of B. T.-, Esq., 

Surgeon, of George-street, Portmaii-square, 
dec., to J. B. Armour, Esq.; Vnilarian Chofiel, 
Little Portlandsireet, Oct. 19. 

Hore, Elizabeth, y. d. of Edward -, Esq., 

of Chaldon-Court,- Chatdon, Oct 1. 

Jackson, Mary, only d. of John -, Esq., 

Lancaster, to the U<'v. George Kannard, of 
Clapltam-common ; Hawkeshead, Sept 28. 

Jesse, Matilda F., d. of E. -2—, Esq., of Hamp¬ 
ton Court, to William Houstown, Esq., late 
Captain 10th Hussars; English Embassy, 
Paris Oct 1. 

Jones, Caroline, d. of tlie laU' Albert-, Esq., 

of Champion-hill, Surrey, to Philip Law- 
rance, Esq.,^ Hornsey; Christ Church, Mary- 
le-bone, Oct 19. 

Kempthorne, Charlotte, 3rd d. of James -, 

Esq., of Bcdmin, to Captain H. H. Watts, 
2tith Madras Infantry ; Bodmin, Sept 24. 

Knight, Elizabeth Watson, only child of Mr. 
E.-, Lambeth, to Mr. G. B. Thorpe, Sur¬ 

geon, Dronfield, Derbyshire; St. George's, 
Bloomsbury, Oct 10. 

Lakin, Emma, 3rd d. of the late F.-, Esq., 

of Putney, to J. H. Davies, Esq., of Sunning- 
hill; Hamburgh, Sept 24. 

Lane, Eliza, eld. d. of Charles -, Esq., to 

the Rev. Wm., Watson M. A.; Laughton, 
Essex, Oct 1. 

Langley, Fanny, 2nd d. of W.-, Esq., of 

Depuord, to W. Bennett, Esq., of Brixton; 
Brighton, Oct 14, 

Lippingwell, Emma A., y, d. of K. ——, Esq., 
to John James Ridge, Suigeon; Croydon, 
Oct. 1. 

Maitland, Grace, 3rd d. of the late John-, 

Esq., of Eccles, Dumfries, to the Vicomte de 
Chabannes ; Upper Chelsea, Oct 5. 

Margetts, Eliza, eld. d. of George - , Esq., 
to the Rev. W. B. Hillock ; Hilton, Hunting- 
donfhire, OH, 9. 

Marzetti, Lucy Matilda, 2nd d. of J. F.-, 

Esq., of Cawood, Van Dieman’s Land, to 
George John MarXetti; Cawood, May 9. 

Mead, Anne, eld. d, of the Rev. C.-, to the 

Rev. A, F. Caemerrer ; Heyoor, May 27. 
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Mansell, Marianne, eU. d. of the late Rev. H. 
L.-, Rector of Cosgrove, Northampton¬ 

shire, to the Rev. George Weight, B.A., of 
Oxford ; St. Mary's, Newington, Oct Ifi. 

Monteagli^ the Honourable Theodosia Alice, 

d. of Lord and Lady-, to Henry Taylor, 

Esq.; St. Leonard's, Oct. 17. 

Morgan, Mary, 3rd d. of Mr. W. ■ ■ — ■ , Fins- 
bury-place, to Jabez Vines, jun., Esq., of 
Reading; Sh. Bride's, Oct. 7. 

Nash, Patience, d. of Charles-, Esq., of 

Pentonville, to Palgravc Simpson, Esq., of 
Guilford^trcet; St. Mark's, ClerkenweU, Oct. 

Nicholson, Charlotte Sarah, only child of Capl. 

-, Lc Compte D’Argeavcl; Boulognc- 

sur-Me.r, Oct 12. 

Noble, Caroline, 8rd d. of J. H.-, Esq., to 

Geo. Warre, Esq.; Oporto, Sept J'l. 

Okes, P. H., d. of the Rev,-, to H. G. 

Caithness, Esq.; Wyubery, June 4. 

Owen, Cornelia, d. of Capt , to Lieut J. J, 
Robinson, R. N.; CampoheUo, Neto Brunswick. 
July 9. 

Oxtoby, Emma, 3rd. d. of the late John-, 

Esq., of Mitcham, to Biehard Window, Esq., 
of FingestHouse, Henley-on-Thames; Tr'miiy 
Church, Islington, Oct. 1. 

Palmer, Anastatia, 2nd. d. of the late John-, 

-, Esq., of Stamford-rivers, Essex, to Mr. 

Edmonds, of Patemoster-row; St. Faith's, Oct 
19. 

Parker, Eleanor, y. d. of the late Alexander 

-, Esq., of Great Wmlcy Hall, Essex, to 

Henry Rose Altoiq), Esq,, of Islington; St. 
John's, Hackney, Oct 2. • 

Peterson, Caroline, to Mr. Win. Hickec ; Mee¬ 
rut, E. /., May 9. 

Philips, Mary, only d. of the late Mr. John 

-, of Eynsfoni, Kent, to E. J. Ryan, Esij., 

surgeon, of Faminghnm ; Keston. 

Philpot, Jane, y. d. of the late R.-, Esq., of 

Chichester, to the Rev. G. Maddison, M. A., 
of Cambridge; Brighton, Oct, 12. 

Rcadc, Hester Elizabeth, d. of Wm,-, Esq,, 

tn Thomas F. Cook, Esq., A. M., of St John’s 
College, Cambridge ; Cheltenlum ; Oct 3. 

Ridley, Louis.a Mary, eld. d. of G. N,-,Esq., 

to Lieut Col. the Baron de Rottenburg; 
Behille, Upper Canada, July 1. 

Rose Anna T., iM. d, of P. R., —— , Esq., of 
Banff, to Capt Amsiiick; Secunderabad, May 
21. 

Russell, Charlotte Leonora, eld, d. of Lieut Col. 

-, of the Madras Cavalry, deceased, to the 

Rev. Richard Croft, y. s. of tlie late Sir U. 
-; St. Marylebone Church, Oct 15. 

R}rder, Alicia, widow of the late Rev.-, to • 

the Rev. Robert Beauchamp, B. A.; St. 
James's, Westminster, Sept 28. 

Short, Sarah, 2«d d. of J. J. ——, Esq,, of 
Wandsworth, to Wm. Cook, Jun., Esq., of King 
street. Regent-street,- Kenningion, Oct 3. 

Simon, SarM, 2»d. d. of the late V. ——, Esq., 
to Lieut. IHimbull; Bhoog, E. I., June 27. 

Smith, Margaret, 2nd d. of Wm, ——, Esq., to 
Mr. James R. Veal, Charies street, Cavendish 
square; South Mims, Oct 1 % 

Smith, Catherine, to Mr. Matheson ; Bombay. 
July 8. 

Snell, Harriet, to Mr. J. A. Murray; Cakuttu, 

July 10. 
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Southwell, Matilda, Srd. d. of Viscount ■ ■ ■' , to 
11. M. O’Fcrrnll, Esq., M. P.; Hindlip, Wor- 
cesterMre, Sept. 28. 

Spence, Mary, A. L., y. d. of J. -, Esq., to 

Lieut. Cul. Mathias ; Cuttack, July 2. 

Sutherland, Mary, to Mr. Edward Gray 5 Aera, 
May 15. 

Sutton, Elizabeth, eld. d. of the late Rev. John 

-, rector of Oakley Parva, to Henry Hens- 

inan. Esq., of Pytehloy ; IVeekly, near Ketter¬ 
ing, Oct. 15. 

Swiftc, Ilarriet, eld. d. of E. L. S.,-,Esq., to 

Mon»an Win. Lloyd, Esq., Madras Army; 
Cape of Good Htyte, July 12. 

Taylor, Martha Caroline, d. of Capt.-, late 

of the 11. 11. G., (lllui-), to Janies B. Biriiic, 
Esq.; Winkfield ClinreJi, Oct. 5. * 

Vincent, Charlotte, Srd d. of the late M.-, 

of Pondicherry, to Mr. W. P. Taylor ; f'epery, 
May 15. 

Wallace, Janet, only d. of the Late W. M.-, 

l*rinci' of Wales’s Island, to Reginald Frede¬ 
rick Hall, Esq.; SI. Oiare, Southwark, Oct -5. 

W;dlas, Mary, eldest daughter of Robert Wal- 
l.'is, Esq., of the island of Madeira, to W. 
lliiitou, Esq., of Greenhill llunse, Wilts.; by 
the Rev. S. Ilatnsey; at St, Martin’s-m-the- 
Firlds, Oct. .‘1. 

Whitehill, Jessie E., only d. of Col.-, dec. 

to Capt. H. C. Teasdale; Poona, June 1. 

Wilkinson, llosa, R., eld. d. of Charles-, 

Esq., of Guernsey, to George William Lenox, 
Esq., of Tottenham ; Gueru.sey, Oct. 17. 

DEATHS. 

Since tlu* 5th of last month the following melan¬ 
choly deaths have occurred amongst members 
of families of rank— 

His Grace the Duke of Bedford. r 

His Grace the Duke of Argyll. 

The Marchioness of Salisbury. 

The Earl of Kingston. 

Lord Trimleston. 

Dowager Lady Radstock. 

Viscountess Tuinworth. 

Sir S. Warren. 

Sir J. T. Jones, Bart. 

Lady H. Campbell. 

Hon. W. Irby. 

AIsop, Sarah, youngest daughter of .7. —, 
Esq., Leek, Stafibrdsliire, .aged 22; Totten¬ 
ham Green, October 14. 

Arroyavc, Anselmo Terry, aged 11 months, in¬ 
fant son of A. do Arroyave, Esq., 42 Tavistock- 
square; Oct. 1839; buried in the Uighgatc 
Cemetery, 

Austen, Lieutenant Thomas, at sea, May 2. 

Bacon, Anthony M., aged 15, son of General 
and Lady —, at school, October 2. 

Baines, the Rev. C. J., A.M., for thirty-seven 
years vicar of St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, 
October 13. 

Baldwin, W. Esq., aged 84; at his seat, Stede 
Hill, Kent, October 9. 

Barford, Lucy, relict of the Lite John —, 
Esq., of the East-India House, iiged 78; at 
Worthing. October 16. 

Brce, Robert, M.D., F.R.S., of Park Square, 
Regent’s Park, October 6 . 

Browning, Miss E., aged 3.3, 201, Sloane-street, 
Chelsea, Oct. 1839; buried in the Highgate 
Cemetery. 

MA(1AZIR£>] 


Bouquet, M. Pierre, aged 60, Manchester-house* 
Manchcstcr-squarc, house-steward to General 
Sebastiani, the French Ambassador; Oct. 
1839; buried in the Highgale Cemetery. 

Brenau, Joint Edward, Esq., M.O., aged 36; at 
Callaba, July 2. 

Brittan, Emma Sophia, aged 15 months; Ameri¬ 
ca Square, October 4. 

Browne, Samuel, Esq., aged 69; at Chelsea, 
October 5. 

Bull, Edwin, Esq., aged 32; at Aston Ah- 
hotts, nesir Aylesbury, Sei»lcmber 27. 

Calder, Martha, wife of F. W. G. —, Esq., 
second Life Guards; at Rhiw Rectory, Ciu:- 
narvoiisliire, aged 27, Oclolier 7. 

Cavendish, Henry Charles L., thinl son of Colo¬ 
nel, the Honourable M. P., after two days’ 
illness, fq;ed 18; at St. Leonard's, Detuber (i. 

Chamberlayne, Henrietta C. E., eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Joseph —, Esq., aged 14; at Milibrd 
House, Hampshire, tlctobcr 5. 

Chichester, John, Esq., M.D., aged 74 ; Chel¬ 
tenham, Se]>temhcr 30. 

Carveek, M.irianne B., wife of Thomas —, 
Esq., of Wyke, Yorkshire, and Highwood- 
liill, Middlesex; Great Cuniberlatid-street, 
October 10. 

(^hi]>pendatl, James, F.s<],, aged 50 ; at Calcutta, 
July 7. 

Charreviccr, Amelia, daughter of the late 
Isaac — Esq., of Dominica; at Pimlico, 
October 11. 

Clark, Robert George, Esq., at Brighton, iiged 
09, of Parliameui Street, Westminster, Octo¬ 
ber 5. 

Cluttoii, Mrs., widow of T. —, Esq., .aged 87; 
at Pensax-coiirt, Worcestershire, October 3. 

Coldecott, John, Esq., aged 88 ; Holbrook 
Grfinge, Warwickshire, October 10. 

Coleman, Frederick, Esip, of Moor-end, Charl¬ 
ton Kings, county of Gloucester, ageil 53, 
October 12. 

Constable, Rev. Richard, .aged 83, vicar of Cow¬ 
fold, Sussex, October 5. 

Cooper, Francis Yates, Esq.; Madras, May 27. 

Couchman, Henry, aged 29; Temple Bulsall, 
Warwickshire, October 5. 

Oiclilaw, Charlotte, wife of Henry —, Esq., of 
Barbadoes, aged 39; St. John’s Wood, Octo¬ 
ber 10 . 

Critchett, Richard, Esq., aged 86 ; Cheltenham, 
October 21. 

Dixon, G.R., Esq., aged 32; Ipswich, October 7. 

Forbes, Ensign J. K., aged 21 ; Lucknow, 
June 5. 

Freeman, Captain John, late of the Honourable 
Kiist-India Company’s Service, aged 61; 
Wigmore-strect, October 8 . 

Freeman, Lieutenant E. M.; Hoosengabad, 
June 19. 

Greene, the Rev. H. J., A. M., aged 32; Lecli- 
iield, October 12. 

Gosling, the Honourable Charlotte, relict of the 
late William —, Esq.; Pordand-place, Octo¬ 
ber 16. 

Gould, Sophia, aged 44; Calcutta, May 25. 

Gray, Thomas, Esq.; Denapore, June 2. 

Halkett, Admiral Sir Peter, hart, G. C.; Pet- 
ferrance, Fife, aged 74, October 7. ' 

Hall, Captain C. B.; Calcutta, May 18. 

Hancock, Rear-Admiral John Hancock, C.B.; 
Dovor, October 12. 
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Hanway, H, Eiq., aged 89; %1, Mracheatar- 
ttreet, Maachciiter-a<|ttarc, Auguat 28. 

Harden, Mrs. Elisabeths aged 82; Staiwford* 
hill, October 11. 

Hartley, Louisa Cedi..,, aged 36; Cbandema- 
gorc. 

Heath, Sherman, fourth son of the late H. F. 

Esq., of Westoe, Durhwn; PenaMcola, 
United Sta<^ aged 27, September 6. 

Henderson, Gilbert, Esq.; Thebes, June 2. 

Hill, James, Esq., of Gray's Inn, Loudon, aged 
88, October 9. 

HoUin^worth, the Ecv. N. J., M.A., of Bol- 
don Rectory, Durham, Octobtr 3. 

llnnter. Dr. C. S. W. F.; Bellaiy, May 10. 

Isacke, £li/.a; ('aniiamorc. May 28. 

Jmueson, Charles (surgeon); Hyderab.id, 
June 30. 

Johnson, Mrs. Mary’, aged 38; Calcutta, May 
25. 

Jones, Sir T. J. T., hart., aged 46; at his seat, 
Stanley Hall, Shreqtshire, October 5. 

Kamborseeii, the llajah; at hell state, and ha\ ing 
left no heir, his property reverts to the East 
India Company. 

Keir, Miss Isabella; Torento, August 9. 

Kelly, Captain F., formerly of the 96th regi¬ 
ment : Rathmines, near Dublin, October 7. 

Maclean, Malcolm, Esu., aged 30; Calcutta, 
May 16. 

Maiden, Mary Caroline, aged 71, wife of Wil- 
liaih —; Stratford-gri'en, October 12. 

Marshall, Mrs. Lacy, late of 181 High IIol- 
bom, aged 80 ; Islington, October lU. 

Mih>, Ensign J. E.; Delhi, dune 10. 

Millet, Lieutenant Nicholas, drowned at sea, 
April 17. 

Montagu, Lieutenant, from the bite of a snake; 
Cnllaboh, June 21. 

Morlcy, William, jun., E«q., Captain Artillery 
Honourablf East India Company; Bombay, 
in June last 

Nieholl, Richard, Esq., Greenhill-grovc, llcrfa , 
.aged 73; Brighton, October 22. 

Owen, Henry, late of the Honourable East India 
Company’s service; Beading, aged 51, Octo¬ 
ber 13. 

Pliillips, Mr. Harry, of New Broad-street, Lon¬ 
don, aged 73; Worthing, October 3. 

Pineke, Mary, relict of A. —, Esq., aged 100; 
Sharstedd Houae, Kent, October 9. 

Prescott, Colonel Thomas, aged 80; Lausanne, 
September 20. 

Prescotk Lieutenant Richard, aged 31; Arcot, 
July 11. 

ProMcr, the Rev. Dr. B., aged 92; Belmont, 

> near Hereford, October 8. 

RiK^tltock,. Dowager Lady, widow of the late 
AdmirM Lord —; Park-street, October 10. 


Robinspa» (be Honourable Alexander; Domi- 
nira, 54, Septmber 4. ' 

Robinaon, Suliana, relict of the late M. —, 
E8q.,Bedford-place,HuBsell-Bquare; Bowness, 
Sej^ember SR 

Rajah, the cx of Ladah; Delhi, June 4. 

Rood, Roger, Esq., aged 71, 4, Clarence Place, 
PentonviUe, Oct, 1839; btuied in the fftgh- 
gotr Ctmtierp. 

Shellott, Captain W. J., aged 38; Calcutta, 
May 23. 

Saltwell, Mary, widow of George — Esq., aged 
78; Fitzroy-square, October 14. 

Scholey, George, Esq., aged 82; Clapham-com- 
mnn, October 4; thirty-four years alderman 
of die Wiud of Dowgate. 

Slie]i})ard, Mr. W. aged 21; Calcutta, June 30. 

Short, Laura, dniq^hter of the late William —, 
D.D., aged 39; Isle of Wight, October 4.. 

Singh, his Highness M. L, the ruler of the 
Punjbb, Hg^ 60. Ills body was consumed 
on a pile made of sanfhtl wood, along with 
iour of his ranees and seven slave girls; at 
Lahore, June 27. 

Skinner, Rev. John; th • Rectory, Camerton, 
near Bath; for many years rector of the 
above place. 

Smidi, Captain Isaac, aged 35; Calcutta, May 19. 

Snoxell, Maria, wife of E. —, Esq., Watford, 
Herts, aged 63; W'indsor, October 10. 

Stor;’, Elizabeth, relict of the late Captain —, 
20th regiment of foot; Weyinoutli, October 6, 

Sukias, Gasper, Esq., tq^ed 48 ; at Punkabaree, 
June 8. 

Tliomjison, Hannah, wife of Douglas —, Esq., 
Chiswick, Middlesex, aged ol; Colciord, Oc¬ 
tober 1. 

Thomas, Elizabeth, wift* of S. —, Esq., Ord- 
nwee, agod 52; Tower, October 6. 

Thomas, Mrs.; Madras, May 26. 

Vernon, S. M., wife of the Rev. B. J., Peters- 
field, Hants; Lancastcr-place, Waterloo- 
hridge, October 14; buried in the Ilighgate 
CfiHefert/. 

W.ilk(T, Nonces, wife of Ca]>tain W. H. —; 
East Iiulia service, aged 28; Brompton- 
8i]uarc, October 23. 

White, Mr. Robert, aged 37 ; Calcutta, May 
25. 

Whitmore, Louisa, youngest daughter of T.C. 
—, Esq., M.P., October 11. 

Wimbridge, Sara Jane, wife of John—, Esq,, 
at Manchester-square, October 9. 

Wood, Mr. T., 1, Portugal-strect, Lincolii’s-inn* 
fields, aged 50, Oct 1839; buried in the High- 
gate Cemetery. 

Wright, Mrs. Themhilus aged 45 years, 13, 
Whaiton-strect, Bagnigge Wells-road, Oct. 
1839; buried in the Highgale Cemetery. 
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